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THE  RALSTONS 


CHAPTER  I 

Alexander  Lauderdale  Junior  was  very  much  exer¬ 
cised  in  spirit  concerning  the  welfare  of  his  two  daughters, 
of  whom  the  elder  was  Charlotte  and  the  younger  was 
Katharine.  Charlotte  had  been  married,  nearly  two  years 
before  the  opening  of  this  tale,  to  Benjamin  Slayback,  the 
well-known  member  of  Congress  from  Nevada,  and  lived  in 
Washington.  Katharine  was  still  at  home,  living  with 
her  father  and  mother  and  grandfather,  in  the  old  house 
in  Clinton  Place,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lauderdale,  the  son  of  the  still  living  philanthropist, 
and  the  nephew  of  the  latter’s  younger  brother,  the  great 
millionaire,  Robert  Lauderdale,  sat  in  his  carefully  swept, 
garnished  and  polished  office  on  a  Saturday  morning  early 
in  April.  In  outward  appearance,  as  well  as  in  inward 
sympathy,  he  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  surroundings. 
He  resembled  a  magnificent  piece  of  mechanism  exhibited 
in  a  splendid  show-case — a  spare  man,  extremely  well 
proportioned,  with  a  severe  cast  of  face,  hard  gray  eyes, 
and  a  look  all  over  him  which  recalled  a  well-kept  loco¬ 
motive.  He  sat  facing  the  bright  light  which  fell  through 
the  clear  plate  glass.  One  of  his  hands,  cool,  smooth,  lean, 
lay  perfectly  still,  spread  out  upon  the  broad  sheet  of  a 
type-written  letter  on  the  table  ;  the  other,  equally  motion¬ 
less,  hung  idly  over  his  knee.  They  were  grasping  hands, 
with  long,  curved  nails,  naturally  highly  polished.  It  was 
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not  probable  that  the  great  Trust  Company,  in  which 
Alexander  Junior  held  such  an  important  position,  should 
ever  lose  the  fraction  of  a  fractional  interest  through  any 
oversight  of  his. 

So  far  as  his  own  fortune  was  concerned,  he  often  said 
that  he  was  poor.  He  lived  in  an  old  house  which  had 
been  his  grandfather’s  and  father’s  in  turn,  but  which, 
although  his  father  was  alive  and  continued  to  live  in  it, 
had  become  his  own  property  some  years  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  this  story.  For  Alexander  Lauderdale 
Senior  was  a  philanthropist ;  and  although  his  brother,  the 
rich  Robert,  gave  liberally  toward  the  support  of  the 
institutions  in  which  he  was  interested,  Alexander  had 
little  by  little  turned  everything  he  possessed  into  money, 
applying  it  chiefly  to  the  education  of  idiots.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  he  depended,  almost  unconsciously,  upon 
his  only  son  for  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  The  old 
house  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Clinton  Place, 
which  had  never  been  a  fashionable  street,  though  it  lay 
in  what  had  once  been  a  most  fashionable  neighbourhood. 
No  one  need  be  surprised  if  the  near  relatives  of  such  a 
very  rich  man  as  Robert  Lauderdale  lived  very  quietly,  so 
far  as  expenditure  was  concerned.  He  was  a  very 
generous  man,  and  would  have  done  much  more  for  his 
nephew  and  the  latter’s  family  if  he  had  believed  that  they 
wished  or  expected  it.  But  in  his  sensible  view,  they 
had  all  they  needed, — a  good  house,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
luxury,  and  a  very  prominent  position  in  society.  He 
knew,  moreover,  that,  however  much  he  might  give,  the 
money  would  either  find  its  way  into  the  vast  charities  in 
which  his  brother  was  interested,  or  would  disappear,  as 
other  sums  and  bits  of  property  had  disappeared  before 
now,  to  some  place — presumably  one  of  safety — of  which 
his  nephew  never  spoke.  For  he  suspected  that  Alexander 
Junior  was  not  nearly  so  poor  as  he  represented  himself  to 
be,  and  he  was  not  exactly  pleased  with  the  fact  that  he 
himself  was  the  only  person  before  whom  Alexander 
Junior  bowed  down  and  offered  incense. 

For  this  younger  Lauderdale  was  a  very  rigid  man  in 
almost  all  respects  :  in  his  religion,  which  took  the  Presby- 
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terian  form,  and  took  it  in  earnest ;  in  his  uprightness, 
which  was  cruelly  sincere ;  and  in  his  outward  manner, 
which  was  in  the  highest  degree  conventionally  correct. 

It  was  this  extreme  correctness  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  his  present  troubles,  since,  in  his  opinion,  both  his 
daughters  had  departed  from  it  in  opposite  directions  and 
in  an  almost  equal  degree.  He  did  not  recognise  himself 
in  either  of  them,  and,  as  he  believed  his  own  character  to 
be  an  excellent  model  for  his  family,  his  vanity  was 
wounded  by  nature’s  perverseness.  Furthermore,  he 
distinctly  disliked  that  sort  of  social  prominence  which  is 
the  portion  of  those  who  are  not  like  the  majority,  or  who 
do  not  think  with  the  majority  and  say  so.  Both  Mrs. 
Slayback  and  Miss  Lauderdale  attracted  attention  in  that 
way. 

Mrs.  Slayback  was  handsome  and  vain,  and  believed 
herself  to  be  proud  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  She 
had  married  her  husband  for  two  reasons  :  because  she 
found  the  paternal  home  intolerable,  and  because,  besides 
being  rich,  Benjamin  Slayback  was  thought  to  be  a  man 
who  had  a  brilliant  future  before  him  in  the  world  of 
politics.  Charlotte  had  believed  that  she  could  rule  him, 
and  herself  become  a  power.  In  this  she  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  outset,  having  been  deceived  by  a  certain 
almost  childlike  simplicity  of  exterior,  which  was  in  reality 
one  of  Slayback’s  strongest  weapons.  He  admired  her 
very  much ;  he  looked  up  to  her  with  admiration  for  her 
superior  social  acquirements,  and  he  treated  her  with  a 
sort  of  barbaric  liberality  to  which  she  had  not  been 
accustomed.  But  within  himself  he  followed  his  own 
political  devices  without  consulting  her,  and  with  a  smiling 
reticence  which  convinced  her  most  unpleasantly  that  she 
was  not  intellectually  a  match  for  him.  This  was  all  the 
more  painful  as  she  considered  him  to  be  her  social  inferior, 
a  point  of  view  which  was  popular  with  some  of  her 
intimate  friends  in  New  York,  but  much  less  so  in 
Washington,  and  not  at  all  in  Nevada. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  was 
that  Charlotte  and  her  husband  did  not  agree.  Both 
were  disappointed,  though  in  an  unequal  measure.  Slay- 
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back  claimed  that  any  woman  should  be  contented  who 
had  what  he  gave  his  wife.  Charlotte  thought  that  she 
showed  great  forbearance  in  not  leaving  a  man  whom  she 
could  not  rule.  It  was  not  worth  while,  she  said  to 
herself,  to  have  accepted  a  man  who  had,  at  her  first 
acquaintance  with  him,  worn  a  green  tie ;  whose  speech 
at  home  was  remarkable  rather  for  its  “  burr  ”  than  for  its 
grammar,  and  who  did  queer  things  with  his  knife  and 
fork — unless  his  undeniable  intelligence  and  force  were 
to  be  at  her  service  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  her  feel 
that  she  was  at  least  as  powerful  a  person  as  he.  She 
had  condemned  the  green  tie,  and  he  had  submitted,  and 
she  had  successfully  conveyed  hints  against  cutting  fish 
and  potatoes  with  a  steel  knife ;  but  in  the  matter  of 
grammar  she  had  been  less  successful.  When  Benjamin 
was  on  his  legs  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  he  often  was, 
he  could  speak  very  well  indeed,  which  made  it  all  the 
more  unpleasant  when  he  relapsed  into  the  use  of  dialect, 
not  to  say  slang,  at  his  own  table.  He  was  a  jovial  man 
over  his  dinner,  too,  and  she  particularly  detested  jovial 
men,  especially  when  they  spoke  English  not  altogether 
correctly.  She  had  vaguely  hoped  that  Benjamin  would 
be  spoken  of  as  Mrs.  Slayback’s  husband,  but  it  had  turned 
out  that,  in  spite  of  her  beauty  and  brilliant  conversation, 
she  was  spoken  of  as  Benjamin  Slayback’s  wife.  By  way 
of  outshining  him,  she  had  conceived  the  plan  of  out¬ 
shining  everybody  else  in  matters  of  fashion  and  fashionable 
eccentricity.  She  had  spoken  to  more  than  one  member 
of  the  family  of  obtaining  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
incompatibility  of  temper,  which,  she  said,  could  be 
managed  in  Nevada,  since  New  York  was  so  absurdly 
strict  about  divorces.  It  was  evidently  within  the  bounds 
of  the  possible  that  she  might  have  spoken  in  this  sense  to 
friends  who  were  not  related  to  her,  as  her  father  knew. 
Altogether,  he  was  aware  that  she  was  talked  of  and  he 
suspected  that  she  was  laughed  at.  She  had  been  seen  to 
smoke  cigarettes,  it  was  reported  that  she  had  driven 
four-in-hand,  and  Alexander  would  have  been  less  surprised 
than  shocked  if  he  had  heard  that  she  played  poker  with 
her  intimates  and  bet  on  horse-races. 
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It  was  hard  that  such  a  man  should  have  such  a 
daughter,  he  thought,  and  that  all  this  should  be  the  result 
of  so  much  careful  and  highly  correct  training  and 
education.  It  was  harder  still  that  his  younger  child 
should  be  as  completely  out  of  sympathy  with  him  as  her 
elder  sister,  especially  as  Katharine  outwardly  resembled 
him,  at  least  a  little,  whereas  Charlotte  had  inherited  her 
fair  complexion  from  her  mother. 

Of  the  two,  Katharine  was  the  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  and  he  was  glad  that  her  peculiarities  were  mental 
rather  than  outwardly  manifested  in  her  behaviour,  as  her 
sister’s  were.  But  of  their  kind,  they  were  strong  and 
caused  him  great  anxiety.  There  was  a  mystery  about  her 
thoughts,  too,  which  he  could  not  fathom,  and  which 
influenced  her  conduct,  as  though  she  had  some  secret 
motive  for  some  of  her  actions  and  for  many  of  her 
opinions,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  explained  both,  but 
which  she  was  not  willing  to  divulge.  Katharine  held  views 
upon  religion  which  were  of  the  most  disquieting  character, 
and  Katharine  flatly  refused  to  speak  of  being  married. 
These  were  Alexander  Junior’s  principal  grievances  against 
her. 

So  far  as  the  second  of  these  was  concerned,  he  might 
have  found  plenty  of  excuse  for  her,  had  he  sought  it,  in 
his  own  character.  Whatever  his  faults  might  be,  he  had 
been  a  very  faithful  man.  He  had  married  Emma 
Camperdown,  the  famous  beauty  from  Kentucky,  when 
they  had  both  been  very  young,  and  he  had  loved  her  all 
his  life,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  he  a  very  puritanically  inclined  Presbyterian  of  the 
older  school.  Love  that  will  bear  the  strain  of  religious 
differences,  when  religious  conviction  exists  on  both  sides, 
must  be  of  a  very  robust  nature,  and  Alexander’s  had 
borne  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  true  that 
his  wife,  who  had  been  born  a  Catholic,  was  not  aggres¬ 
sively  devout ;  but  in  his  view  of  the  matter,  her  errors 
were  mortal  ones,  and  the  thought  of  her  probable  fate  in 
a  future  existence  had  really  saddened  the  hard  man’s  life. 
But  it  had  not  diminished  nor  shaken  his  love.  About 
that,  there  was  nothing  romantic,  nor  Quixotic,  nor 
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emotional.  It  had  none  of  the  fine,  outward  qualities 
which  often  belong  abundantly  to  transient  passions. 
There  was  in  it  a  good  deal  of  the  sense  of  property,  which 
was  very  clearly  defined  with  him,  and  he  lacked  in  most 
ways  the  delicacies  and  tendernesses  which  are  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  strong.  But  such 
as  it  was,  its  endurance  and  good  faith  were  unquestion¬ 
able.  Indeed,  endurance  and  uprightness  were  Alexander’s 
principal  virtues.  Both  were  genuine,  and  both  were 
so  remarkable  as  to  raise  him  high  in  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-men.  If  he  had  secrets,  he  had  a  right  to  keep 
them,  for  they  concerned  nobody  but  himself,  and  he  was 
naturally  reticent. 

Katharine  had  some  similar  qualities.  She  had  loved 
her  distant  cousin,  John  Ralston,  a  long  time,  and  she  was 
as  faithful  and  enduring  as  her  father.  Ralston  loved  her 
quite  as  dearly  and  truly,  but  Alexander  J unior  would  not 
have  him  for  a  son-in-law,  and  had  told  him  so  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  plain  and  forcible  manner.  His  objection  was 
that  Ralston  seemed  unable  to  do  anything  for  himself,  and 
had,  moreover,  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  fast  and 
dissipated.  He  was  not  rich,  either.  His  father,  Admiral 
Ralston,  had  been  dead  several  years,  and  John  lived  with 
his  mother  on  twelve  thousand  a  year.  The  young  man 
had  made  two  attempts  at  steady  work  and  was  now 
making  his  third,  the  previous  ones  having  resulted  in  his 
leaving  the  lawyer’s  office  in  which  he  had  placed  himself, 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  the  great  banking  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Beman  Brothers,  in  Broad  Street,  after  a  trial 
of  only  six  weeks.  He  had  now  gone  back  to  Bemans, 
having  been  readmitted  as  an  especial  favour  to  Mr.  Robert 
Lauderdale,  with  no  salary  and  with  an  unlimited  period 
of  probation  before  him.  He  was  a  popular  young 
fellow  enough,  but  he  was  not  what  is  called  a  promising 
youth,  though  his  ways  had  improved  considerably  during 
the  last  few  months.  Mr.  Beman  said  that  he  came 
regularly  to  the  bank  and  seemed  disposed  to  work,  but 
that  his  ignorance  of  business  was  something  phenomenal. 
Nevertheless,  to  please  old  Robert  the  Rich,  John  Ralston 
was  tolerated,  so  long  as  he  behaved  himself  properly. 
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And  Katharine  loved  him,  in  spite  of  her  father’s  dis¬ 
approval  and  her  mother’s  good  advice.  For  during  the 
preceding  winter  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  who  had  once  favoured 
the  match,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  showed  a  very 
great  and  almost  unbecoming  anxiety  to  see  Katharine 
married.  Hamilton  Bright,  another  distant  relative  and 
the  junior  partner  of  Beman  Brothers,  would  have  married 
her  at  any  moment,  and  he  was  a  very  desirable  man. 
The  fact  that  he  was  a  relative  was  in  his  favour,  too,  for 
both  he  and  Katharine  would  probably  in  the  end  inherit 
a  share  of  the  enormous  Lauderdale  fortune,  and  it  would 
be  as  well  that  the  money  should  not  go  out  of  the  family. 
Robert  Lauderdale  had  never  married,  and  was  now  well 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  though  his  strength  had  not  as 
yet  come  to  labour  and  sorrow. 

Katharine  did  not  talk  of  John  Ralston.  Especially  of 
late,  she  avoided  saying  anything  about  him.  But 
she  would  look  at  no  one  else,  though  she  had  no  lack  of 
suitors  besides  Hamilton  Bright,  and  in  spite  of  her 
reticence  it  was  easy  to  see  that  her  feelings  towards 
Ralston  had  not  undergone  any  change.  Once,  during  the 
preceding  winter,  Alexander  had  been  visited  by  a  ray  of 
hope.  Ralston  had  been  reported  by  the  newspapers  as 
having  got  into  a  bad  scrape,  winding  up  with  an  encounter 
with  a  pugilist,  and  ending  in  his  being  brought  home  by 
policemen  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  had  actually 
been  said  that  he  had  been  the  worse  for  too  much  cham¬ 
pagne,  and  during  a  few  hours  Mr.  Lauderdale  had  hoped 
that  Katharine  would  be  disgusted  and  would  give  him 
up.  But  it  turned  out  to  have  been  all  a  mistake.  No 
less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  Doctor  Routh  had  at 
once  written  to  the  papers,  stating  that  he  had  attended 
J ohn  Ralston  when  he  had  been  brought  home,  that  he  had 
met  with  an  accident,  and  that  the  current  statements 
about  his  condition  were  utterly  false  and  libellous.  And 
there  the  matter  had  ended.  Alexander  might  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  upon  having  got  the  alliance  of  his 
wife  against  John,  but  their  united  efforts  to  move  their 
daughter  had  proved  as  fruitless  as  his  own  had  been 
when  unassisted. 
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There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  patiently,  and  to 
hope  that  she  might  forget  her  cousin  in  the  course  of 
time.  Meanwhile,  another  anxiety  presented  itself,  almost 
as  serious,  in  her  father’s  opinion.  She  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  Presbyterian,  like  her  sister,  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes,  and  in  this  respect  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  been 
conscientious,  though  her  antagonism  to  her  husband’s 
church  was  deep-seated  and  abiding.  But  of  late  Katharine 
had  begun  to  express  very  dangerous  and  subversive 
opinions  in  regard  to  things  in  general  and  in  respect  of 
religion  in  particular.  Her  mind  seemed  to  have  reached 
its  growth  and  to  have  entered  upon  its  development. 
Katharine  was  going  astray  after  strange  new  doctrines, 
Alexander  thought,  and  he  did  not  like  the  savour  of 
mysticism  in  the  fragments  of  her  conversation  which  he 
occasionally  overheard.  Though  he  could  not  with  equa¬ 
nimity  bear  to  hear  any  one  deny  the  existence  of  the  soul, 
he  disliked  almost  more  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  though 
humanity  could  have  anything  to  do  with  it  directly,  be¬ 
yond  believing  in  its  presence  and  future  destiny.  Whether 
this  was  due  to  the  form  of  the  traditions  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  or  was  the  result  of  his  own  exceedingly 
vague  beliefs  in  regard  to  the  soul’s  nature,  it  is  of  no  use 
to  inquire.  The  fact  was  the  same  in  its  consequences. 
He  was  very  much  disturbed  about  Katharine’s  views, 
as  he  called  them,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  conscious 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  no  confidence  existed 
between  her  and  him,  and  that  their  spheres  of  thought  on 
all  subjects  were  separated  by  a  blank  and  impenetrable 
wall. 

Then,  too,  Katharine  had  of  late  shown  a  strong  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  society  of  Paul  Griggs,  a  man  of  letters 
and  of  considerable  reputation,  who  was  said  to  have 
strange  views  upon  many  subjects,  who  had  lived  in  many 
countries,  and  who  had  about  him  something  half  mysteri¬ 
ous,  which  offended  the  commonplace  respectability  of 
Alexander  Lauderdale’s  character.  Not  that  Alexander 
thought  himself  commonplace,  and  as  for  his  respectability, 
it  was  of  the  solid  kind  which  the  world  calls  social  posi¬ 
tion,  and  which  such  people  themselves  secretly  look  upon 
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as  the  proud  inheritance  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family.  Everything  that  Paul  Griggs  said  jarred  un¬ 
pleasantly  on  Alexander  Lauderdale’s  single  but  sensitive 
string,  which  was  his  conservatism. 

Griggs  disclaimed  ever  having  had  anything  to  do  with 
modern  Buddhism,  for  instance.  But  he  had  somehow 
got  the  reputation  of  being  what  people  call  a  Buddhist 
when  they  know  nothing  of  Buddha.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  happened  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  Mr.  Lauderdale 
had  heard  him  use  expressions  which  had  fixed  the 
popular  impression  in  his  mind.  The  conversation  of  such 
a  man  could  not  be  good  for  an  impressionable  girl  like 
Katharine,  he  thought.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
Katharine  was  impressionable  because  she  was  a  girl  and 
young.  Mr.  Griggs  said  very  paradoxical  things  some¬ 
times,  and  Katharine  quoted  them  afterwards.  Mr. 
Lauderdale  hated  paradox  as  he  hated  everything  which 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  generally  received  opinion.  It 
was  most  disagreeable  to  him  to  hear  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  future,  as  distinguished  from  past  pr 
present,  when  so  much  of  his  private  meditation  had  for 
its  object  the  definition  of  the  future  state  for  himself,  and 
others.  He  did  not  like  Mr.  Griggs’  way  of  referring 
to  the  popular  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  “  magnified, 
non-natural  man  ” — and  when  Griggs  quoted  Dante’s 
opinion  in  the  matter,  Alexander  Lauderdale  set  down 
Dante  Alighieri  as  an  insignificant  agnostic,  which  was 
unjust,  and  branded  Mr.  Griggs  as  another,  which  was 
an  exaggeration.  Now,  whatever  the  truth  might  be,  he 
considered  that  Katharine  was  in  great  danger,  and  that 
although  Providence  was  necessarily  just,  it  might  have 
shown  more  kindness  and  discretion  in  selecting  the  olive 
branches  it  had  vouchsafed  to  him. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  of  the  two  extremes  to 
which  his  daughters  seemed  inclined  to  go,  he  preferred 
the  one  chosen  by  Katharine.  That,  at  least,  gave  no 
open  offence.  Morally,  it  was  worse  to  dissect  the  tradi¬ 
tional  soul  as  it  had  been  handed  down  in  its  accepted 
form  through  many  generations  of  religious  men,  than  to 
smoke  a  cigarette  after  a  dinner  party.  But  in  practice, 
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the  effect  of  the  cigarette  upon  the  opinion  of  society  was 
out  of  all  proportion  greater,  and  Charlotte  was  therefore 
worse  than  Katharine,  as  a  daughter,  though  she  might 
not  be  so  bad  when  looked  upon  as  a  subject  for  potential 
salvation. 

All  this  disturbed  Alexander  Lauderdale  very  much, 
for  he  saw  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  things.  For  once  in  his  life  his  daughters 
were  almost  his  chief  preoccupation.  If  he  had  been 
subject  to  absence  of  mind,  something  might,  perhaps, 
have  got  out  of  order  in  the  minute  details  of  the  Trust 
Company’s  working.  In  that  respect,  however,  he  was 
superior  to  circumstances.  But  when  he  was  momentarily 
idle,  his  mind  reverted  to  its  accustomed  channels,  and  the 
problem  regarding  the  future  of  his  daughters  got  into  the 
way  and  upset  his  financial  calculations,  and  made  him 
really  unhappy.  For  his  financial  calculations  were 
apparently  of  a  nature  which  made  them  pleasant  to  con¬ 
template,  although  he  declared  himself  to  be  so  very  poor. 

On  that  particular  Saturday  morning  he  was  interrupted 
in  his  solitude  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  wife.  It 
was  not  often  that  she  had  entered  his  office  during  the  ten 
years  since  he  had  been  installed  in  it,  and  he  was  so 
much  surprised  by  her  coming  that  he  positively  started, 
and  half  rose  out  of  his  chair. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  a  beautiful  woman  still,  and  would 
be  beautiful  if  she  lived  to  extreme  old  age.  But  she  was 
already  past  the  period  up  to  which  a  woman  may  hope  to 
preserve  the  freshness  of  a  late  youth.  The  certainty  that 
her  beauty  was  waning  had  come  over  her  very  suddenly 
on  a  winter’s  evening  not  long  ago,  when  she  had  noticed 
that  the  man  who  was  talking  to  her  looked  persistently  at 
Katharine  instead  of  at  herself ;  and  just  then,  catching 
sight  of  her  face  in  a  mirror,  and  being  tired  at  the  time, 
she  had  realised  that  she  was  no  longer  supreme.  It  had 
been  a  bitter  moment,  and  had  left  a  wound  never  to  be 
healed.  The  perfect,  classic  features,  the  beautiful  blue 
eyes,  the  fair  waving  hair,  were  all  present  still.  Her  tall 
figure  was  upright  and  active,  and  she  had  no  tendency  to 
grow  stout  or  heavy.  She  had  many  reasons  for  congratu- 
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lating  herself,  but  the  magic  halo  was  gone,  and  she  knew 
it.  Some  women  never  find  it  out  until  they  are  really 
old,  and  they  suffer  less. 

At  the  present  moment,  as  she  entered  her  husband’s 
office,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  believe  that  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  could  be  more  than  five  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  dark  coat  she  wore  showed  her  figure  well,  and 
her  thin  veil  separated  and  hid  away  the  imperfections  of 
what  had  once  been  perfect.  She  was  a  little  agitated,  too, 
and  the  colour  was  in  her  cheeks — a  trifle  too  much  of  it, 
perhaps,  but  softened  to  the  delicacy  of  a  peach  blossom  by 
the  dark  gauze. 

She  paused  a  moment  as  she  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
glancing  first  at  her  husband,  and  then -looking  about  the 
unfamiliar  room,  to  satisfy  herself  that  they  were  alone. 

“  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Emma,”  said  Alex¬ 
ander  Junior,  rising  definitely  and  coming  to  meet  her. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “  I  don’t  often 
come,  do  II  I  know  you  don’t  like  to  be  disturbed. 
But  as  this  is  Saturday,  and  I  knew  you  would  be  coming 
up  town  early,  I  thought  you  wouldn’t  mind.  It’s  rather 
important.” 

“  I  trust  nothing  bad  has  happened,”  observed  Alex¬ 
ander,  drawing  up  a  chair  for  her. 

“Bad?  Well — I  don’t  know.  Yes — of  course  it  is! 
It’s  serious,  at  all  events.  Uncle  Robert’s  dying.  I 
thought  you  ought  to  know - ” 

“  Dying  ?  Uncle  Robert  ?  ” 

Alexander  Lauderdale’s  metallic  voice  rang  through  the 
room,  and  his  smooth,  lean  hands  grasped  the  arms  of  his 
chair. 

An  instant  later  he  looked  a  little  nervously  at  the 
door,  as  though  hoping  that  no  one  had  heard  his  words, 
nor  the  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  them.  A  dark  flush 
rose  in  his  face,  and  the  veins  at  his  temples  swelled 
suddenly,  while  his  grip  on  the  chair  seemed  to  tighten, 
and  he  turned  his  eyes  on  his  wife. 

“  Dying  !  ”  he  repeated  in  a  low  voice.  “  What  has 
happened  to  him  ?  When  did  you  hear  of  this  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  not  expected  him  to  show  so  much 
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feeling.  She,  herself,  was  far  from  calm,  however,  and 
did  not  notice  his  extreme  agitation  as  though  it  were 
anything  unnatural. 

“  Doctor  Routh  came  to  tell  me,”  she  answered.  “  He’s 
been  there  all  the  morning — and  as  there  was  time  before 
luncheon,  I  thought  I’d  come - ” 

“  But  what’s  the  matter  with  the  old  gentleman  1  This 
is  very  surprising  news — very  sad  news,  Emma.” 

A  rather  spasmodic,  electric  smile  had  momentarily 
appeared  on  Alexander  Lauderdale’s  face,  disappearing 
again  instantly,  as  he  uttered  the  last  words. 

“  I’m  very  much  overcome  by  this  news,”  he  added, 
after  a  short  hesitation. 

He  did  not  appear  to  be  so  deeply  grieved  as  he  said 
that  he  was,  but  the  words  were  appropriate,  and  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  recognised  the  fact  at  once. 

“It  will  make  a  great  difference,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  I  should  say  so.  I  should  say  so,”  repeated 
Alexander  Junior,  not  with  emphasis,  but  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  “However,”  he  continued,  suddenly,  “we 
mustn’t  count — I  mean — yes — we — we  mustn’t  altogether 
place  our  confidence  in  man — though  Doctor  Routh  cer¬ 
tainly  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  It’s  our  duty 
to  see  that  other  physicians  are  called  in  consultation. 
We  must  do  our  utmost  to  help.  Indeed,  it  might  have 
been  wiser  if  you  had  gone  there  at  once  and  had  sent 
a  messenger  for  me,  instead  of  coming  here.  But — yes — 
you  haven’t  told  me  what  the  matter  is,  my  dear.  Is  it 
— anything  in  the  nature  of  apoplexy — or  the  heart — 
you  know  %  At  his  age,  people  rarely — but,  of  course, 
while  there’s  life,  there’s  hope.  We  mustn’t  forget  that.” 

He  seemed  unable  to  wait  for  his  wife’s  answer  to  his 
questions. 

“  Why,  no,  my  dear,”  she  replied.  “  You  know  lie’s 
not  been  very  well  for  some  days.  He’s  worse — that’s  all. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  cold  at  first,  but  it’s  turned  into 
pneumonia.” 

“  Pneumonia  ?  Dear  me  !  At  his  age,  people  rarely 
live  through  it — however,  lie’s  very  strong,  of  course. 
Difference  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  softly.  “  Yes — a  great  differ- 
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ence.  It — it  will  make  a  great  gap  in  the  family, 
Emma.  We’re  all  so  fond  of  him,  and  I’m  deeply 
attached  to  him,  for  my  part.  As  for  my  poor  father,  he 
will  be  quite  overcome.  I  hope  he  has  not  been  told  yet.” 

“No — I  thought  I’d  wait  and  see  you  first.” 

“  Quite  right,  my  dear — quite  right — very  wise.  In 
the  meantime,  I  think  we  should  be  going.  Yes — it’s 
just  as  well  that  you  didn’t  take  off  your  hat.” 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  touched  one  of  the  row  of 
electric  buttons  on  his  desk.  A  man  in  the  livery  of  the 
Company  appeared  at  the  door  just  as  Alexander  was 
taking  up  his  overcoat. 

“  I’m  going  up  town  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  Donald,” 
he  said.  “  Inform  Mr.  Arbuckle.  If  anything  unusual 
should  occur,  send  to  Mr.  Harrison  Beman.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  That’s  all,  Donald.” 

The  man  faced  about  and  left  the  office,  having  stood 
still  for  several  seconds,  staring  at  Alexander.  Donald 
had  been  twenty  years  in  the  Company’s  service,  and  did 
not  remember  that  Mr.  Lauderdale  had  ever  left  the  office 
before  hours  in  all  the  ten  years  since  he  had  been  chief, 
nor  in  the  preceding  ten  during  which  he  had  occupied 
more  or  less  subordinate  positions. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  daintily  pulled  down  her  veil  and 
pulled  up  her  gloves,  shook  out  her  frock  a  little  and 
looked  at  the  points  of  her  shoes,  then  straightened  her 
tall  figure  and  stood  ready.  Alexander  had  slipped  on 
his  coat,  and  was  smoothing  his  hat  with  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  which  he  always  carried  about  him  for  that 
purpose.  He  had  discovered  that  it  made  the  hat  last 
longer.  Both  he  and  his  wife  had  unconsciously  assumed 
that  indescribable  air  which  people  put  on  when  they  are 
about  to  go  to  church. 

“  We’ll  take  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated,”  said  Mr. 
Lauderdale.  “  It’s  shorter  for  us.” 

Robert  Lauderdale’s  house  was  close  to  the  Park.  The 
pair  went  out  together  into  Broad  Street,  and  the  people 
stared  at  them  as  they  threaded  their  way  through  the 
crowd.  They  were  a  handsome  and  striking  couple,  well 
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contrasted,  the  dark  man,  just  turning  gray,  and  the  fair 
woman,  still  as  fair  as  ever.  It  might  even  be  said  that 
there  was  something  imposing  in  their  appearance.  They 
had  that  look  of  unaffectedly  conscious  superiority  which 
those  who  most  dislike  it  most  strenuously  endeavour  to 
imitate.  Moreover,  when  a  lady,  of  even  passably  good 
looks,  appears  down  town  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  she  is  certain  to  be  stared  at.  Very 
soon,  however,  the  Lauderdales  had  left  the  busiest  part 
of  the  multitude  behind  them.  They  walked  quickly,  with 
a  preoccupied  manner,  exchanging  a  few  words  from  time 
to  time.  Lauderdale  was  gradually  recovering  from  his 
first  surprise. 

“  Did  Routh  say  that  there  was  no  hope  ?  ”  he  asked,  as 
they  paused  at  a  crossing. 

“  No,”  answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “  He  didn’t  say 
that.  He  said  that  uncle  Robert’s  condition  caused  him 
grave  anxiety.  Those  were  his  very  words.  You  know 
how  he  speaks  when  a  thing  is  serious.  He  said  he  thought 
that  we  all  ought  to  know  it.” 

“Of  course — of  course.  Very  proper.  We  should  be 
the  first,  I’m  sure.” 

It  would  not  be  fair,  perhaps,  to  say  that  Alexander’s 
voice  expressed  disappointment.  But  he  spoke  very  coldly 
and  his  lips  closed  mechanically,  like  a  trap,  after  his 
words.  They  went  on  a  little  further.  Then  Mrs.  Lauder¬ 
dale  spoke,  with  some  hesitation. 

“  Alexander — I  suppose  you  don’t  know  exactly — do 
you  ?  ”  She  turned  and  looked  at  his  face  as  she  walked. 

“  About  what  h  ”  he  asked,  glancing  at  her  and  then 
looking  on  before  him  again. 

“Well — you  know — about  the  will — ” 

“  My  dear,  what  a  very  foolish  question  !  ”  answered 
Alexander,  with  some  emphasis.  “We  have  often  talked 
about  it.  How  in  the  world  should  I  know  any  better 
than  any  one  else1?  Uncle  Robert  is  a  secretive  man.  He 
never  told  me  anything.” 

“  Because  there  are  the  Ralstons,  you  know,”  pursued 
Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “  After  all,  they’re  just  as  near  as  you 
are,  in  the  way  of  relationship.” 
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“  My  father  is  the  elder — older  than  uncle  Robert,” 
said  Alexander.  “  Katharine  Ralston’s  father  was  the 
youngest  of  the  three.” 

“  Does  that  make  a  difference  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Lauderdale. 
“  It  ought  to  !  ”  Alexander  answered,  energetically. 


CHAPTER  II 

“  I’m  not  dying,  I  tell  you  !  Don’t  bother  me,  Routh  !  ” 

Robert  Lauderdale  turned  impatiently  on  his  side  as  he 
spoke,  and  pointed  to  a  chair  with  one  of  his  big,  old 
hands.  Doctor  Routh,  an  immensely  tall,  elderly  man, 
with  a  long  gray  beard  and  violet  blue  eyes,  laughed  a 
little  under  his  breath,  and  sat  down. 

“  I’m  not  at  all  sure  that  you  are  going  to  die,”  he  said, 
pleasantly. 

“  That’s  a  comfort,  at  all  events,”  answered  the  sick 
man,  in  a  husky  voice,  but  quite  distinctly.  “  What  the 
deuce  made  you  say  I  was  going  to  die,  if  I  wasn’t  ?  ” 

“  Some  people  are  stronger  than  others,”  answered  the 
doctor. 

“I  used  to  be,  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

“It  won’t  do  you  any  good  to  talk.  If  you  can’t  keep 
quiet,  I  shall  have  to  go  away.” 

“  All  right.  I  say — mayn’t  I  smoke  ?  ” 

“No.  Positively  not.” 

Doctor  Routh  smiled  again ;  for  he  considered  it  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign  that  the  old  man  should  have  a  distinct  taste  for 
anything,  considering  how  ill  he  had  been.  A  long  silence 
followed,  during  which  the  two  looked  at  one  another 
occasionally.  Lauderdale  was  twenty  years  older  than 
the  doctor,  who  was  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  physician, 
of  all  the  Lauderdale  tribe — with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

The  room  was  larger  and  higher  than  most  bedrooms  in 
New  York,  but  it  was  simply  furnished,  and  there  was 
very  little  which  could  be  properly  considered  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Everything  which  was  of  wood  was  of  white 
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pear,  and  the  curtains  were  of  plain  white  velvet,  without 
trimmings.  Such  metal  work  as  was  visible  was  of  steel. 
There  was  a  large  white  Persian  carpet  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  two  or  three  skins  of  Persian  sheep  served 
for  rugs.  Robert  Lauderdale  loved  light  and  whiteness,  a 
strange  fancy  for  so  old  a  man ;  but  the  room  was  in  har¬ 
mony  with  his  personality,  and,  to  some  extent,  with  his 
appearance.  The  colour  was  all  gone  from  his  face,  his 
blue  eyes  were  sunken  and  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  but  his 
hair,  once  red,  looked  sandy  by  contrast  with  the  snow- 
white  stuffs,  and  his  beard  had  beautiful,  pale,  smoke- 
coloured  shadows  in  it,  like  clouded  meerschaum.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  Routh  should  have  believed  him,  and 
believed  him  still,  to  be  in  very  great  danger.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  was  strength  in  him  yet,  and  if  he  recovered  he 
might  last  a  few  years  longer.  He  breathed  rather  pain¬ 
fully,  and  moved  uneasily  from  time  to  time,  as  though 
trying  to  find  a  position  in  which  he  could  draw  breath 
with  less  effort.  Routh  sat  motionless  by  his  bedside  in 
the  white  stillness. 

“  What’s  the  name  of  that  fellow  who’s  written  a 
book  ?  ”  asked  the  sick  man,  suddenly. 

“  What  book  1  ”  inquired  the  doctor. 

“  Novel — about  the  social  question — don’t  you  know  ? 
There’s  an  old  chap  in  it  who  has  money — something  like 
me.” 

“  Oh  !  I  know.  Griggs — that’s  the  man’s  name.” 

“  What  is  Griggs,  anyway  ?  ”  asked  Robert  Lauderdale, 
in  the  hoarse  growl  which  served  him  for  a  voice  at 
present. 

“  Griggs  ?  He’s  what  they  call  a  man  of  letters,  or  a 
literary  man,  or  a  novelist,  or  a  genius,  or  a  humbug. 
I’ve  always  known  him  a  little,  though  he’s  younger  than 
I  am.  The  only  good  thing  I  know  about  him  is  that  he 
works  hard.  Now  don’t  talk.  It  isn’t  good  for  you.” 

“Well — you  talk,  then.  I’ll  listen,”  grumbled  old 
Lauderdale. 

Thereupon  both  relapsed  into  silence,  Dr.  Routh  being 
one  of  those  people  who  cannot  make  conversation  to 
order.  Indeed,  he  was  a  taciturn  man  at  most  times. 
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Lauderdale  watched  him,  coughed  a  little  and  turned 
uneasily,  but  made  a  sign  to  him  that  he  wanted  no  help. 

“  Why  don’t  you  talk  1  ”  he  inquired,  at  last. 

“  About  Griggs  ?  I  haven’t  read  but  one  or  two  of  his 
books.  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  about  him.” 

“  Do  you  think  lie’s  a  dangerous  friend  for  a  young  girl, 
Routh  1  ” 

“  Griggs  ?  ”  Routh  laughed  in  his  gray  beard.  “  Hardly  ! 
He’s  as  ugly  as  a  camel,  to  begin  with — and  lie’s  getting 
on.  Griggs — why,  Griggs  must  be  fifty,  at  least.  Did 
you  never  see  him  1  He’s  been  about  all  the  spring — 
came  back  from  the  Caucasus  in  January  or  February. 
What  put  it  into  your  head  that  he  would  be  a  dangerous 
acquaintance  for  a  young  woman  h  ” 

“I  don’t  mean  his  looks — I  mean  his  ideas.” 

“  Stuff !  ”  ejaculated  Doctor  Routh.  “  He’s  only  got  the 
modern  mania  for  psychology.  What  harm  can  that  do  1  ” 

“  Is  that  all  1  Alexander’s  an  ass.” 

Robert  Lauderdale  turned  his  head  away  as  though  he 
had  settled  the  question  which  had  tormented  him.  Again 
there  was  a  silence  in  the  room.  The  doctor  looked  at  his 
patient  with  a  rather  inscrutable  expression,  then  took  out 
his  watch,  replaced  it,  and  consulted  his  pocket-book.  At 
last  he  rose  and  walked  toward  the  window  noiselessly  on 
the  thick,  white  carpet. 

“I  shall  have  to  be  going,”  he  said.  “I’ve  got  a  con¬ 
sultation.  Cheever’s  downstairs.” 

Doctor  Clieever  was  Doctor  Routh’s  assistant,  who  did 
not  leave  the  house  during  Mr.  Lauderdale’s  illness. 

“  And  you  can  send  away  the  undertaker,  if  he’s 
waiting,”  growled  the  sick  man,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
laugh.  “  I  say — can  I  see  people,  if  they  call  1  I  suppose 
my  nephews  and  nieces  will  be  here  before  long.” 

“It’s  no  use  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  You’ll  do  just 
what  you  please,  anyway.  Professionally,  I  tell  you  to 
keep  quiet,  not  to  talk,  and  to  sleep  if  you  can.  You’re 
not  like  other  people,”  added  Routh,  thoughtfully. 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Most  men  in  your  position  are  badly  scared  when  it 
comes  to  going  out.  The  efforts  they  make  to  save  them- 
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selves  sometimes  kill  them.  You  seem  rather  indifferent 
about  it.  Yet  you  have  a  good  deal  to  leave  behind  you.” 

“  H’m — I’ve  had  it  all — and  a  long  time.  But  I  want 
to  see  Katharine  Lauderdale,  if  she  comes.” 

“  I’ll  send  for  her  if  it’s  anything  important,”  said 
Doctor  Routh,  promptly. 

The  sick  man  looked  quickly  at  him.  It  seemed  as 
though  his  readiness  to  send  for  Katharine  implied  some 
doubts  as  to  his  patient’s  safety. 

“  I  don’t  believe  I’m  going  to  die,”  he  said,  slowly. 
“What  are  my  chances,  Routh?  It’s  your  duty  to  tell 
me,  if  you  know.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  If  I  did,  I’d  tell  you.  You’re  a  very 
sick  man — and  they’ll  all  want  to  see  you,  of  course.  I — 
well,  I  don’t  mean  to  say  anything  disagreeable  about 
them.  On  the  contrary — it  is  natural  that  they  should 
take  an  interest - ” 

“  Devilish  natural,”  answered  old  Lauderdale,  with  the 
noise  that  represented  a  laugh.  “  But  I  want  to  see 
Katharine.” 

“Very  well.  Then  see  her.  But  don’t  talk  too  much. 
That’s  one  reason  why  I’m  going  now.  You  can’t  keep 
quiet  for  five  minutes  while  I’m  in  the  room.  Good-bye. 
I’ll  be  back  in  the  afternoon,  some  time.  If  you  feel  any 
worse,  send  for  me.  Cheever  will  come  and  look  at  you 
now  and  then — he  won’t  talk,  and  he’ll  call  me  up  at  my 
telephone  station,  if  I’m  wanted.” 

“  Well — if  you  think  it’s  touch  and  go,  send  for 
Katharine — I  mean  Katharine  Lauderdale,  not  Katharine 
Ralston.  If  you  think  I’m  all  right,  then  leave  her  alone. 
She’s  not  the  kind  to  come  of  her  own  accord.” 

“All  right.” 

Doctor  Routh  held  his  old  friend’s  hand  for  a  moment, 
and  then  went  away.  He  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
the  nurse,  who  sat  reading  in  the  next  room,  and  then 
slowly  descended  the  stairs.  Lie  was  considering  and 
weighing  the  chances  of  life  and  death,  and  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  should  send  for  Robert 
Lauderdale’s  grand-niece  or  not.  It  was  rather  a  difficult 
question  to  solve,  for  he  knew  that  if  Katharine  appeared 
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the  sick  man  would  take  her  coming  for  a  sign  that  his 
condition  was  desperate,  and  the  impression  might  do  him 
harm.  On  the  other  hand,  though  he  was  so  strong  and 
believed  so  firmly  that  he  was  to  live,  there  was  more 
than  a  possibility  that  he  might  die  that  night.  With  old 
people,  the  heart  sometimes  fails  very  suddenly.  And 
Routh  could  not  tell  but  that  his  patient’s  wish  to  see  the 
girl  might  proceed  from  some  intention  on  his  part  which 
should  produce  a  permanent  effect  upon  her  welfare.  It 
would  be  very  hard  on  her  not  to  send  for  her,  if  her 
appearance  in  the  sick-room  were  to  be  of  any  advantage 
to  her  in  future. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  ultimately  decide 
the  matter  in  Katharine’s  favour,  for  he  liked  her  and  Mrs. 
Ralston  best  of  all  the  family,  next  to  old  Robert  himself. 
Before  he  left  the  house  he  went  into  the  library,  which 
was  on  the  ground  floor,  to  speak  with  his  assistant,  Doctor 
Cheever,  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen,  and  who  had  spent  the 
night  in  the  house.  The  latter  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  patient’s  condition  during  the  last  twelve  hours,  which 
recalled  at  once  the  discouragement  Doctor  Routh  had  at 
first  felt  that  morning.  Once  out  of  the  old  man’s  presence, 
the  personal  impression  of  his  strength  was  less  vivid,  and 
the  danger  seemed  to  be  proportionately  magnified,  even  in 
the  mind  of  such  an  experienced  physician.  Doctor  Routh 
had  also  more  than  once  experienced  the  painful  conse¬ 
quences  of  having  omitted,  out  of  sheer  hopefulness,  to 
warn  people  of  a  dying  relation’s  peril,  and  he  at  once 
decided  to  go  to  the  Lauderdales  himself  and  tell  them 
what  he  thought  of  the  case. 

He  drove  down  to  Clinton  Place,  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  he  met  Katharine  just  coming  out  of  the  house 
alone.  He  explained  the  matter  in  half  a  dozen  words, 
put  her  into  his  own  carriage  and  sent  her  to  Robert 
Lauderdale  at  once,  telling  the  coachman  to  come  back  for 
him.  Then  he  went  in  and  saw  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  and  told 
her  all  that  was  occurring.  She  at  once  asked  him  so 
many  questions  and  required  such  clear  answers,  that  he 
forgot  to  say  anything  about  his  meeting  with  Katharine 
on  the  doorstep.  As  has  been  seen,  he  was  no  sooner  gone 
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than  Mrs.  Lauderdale  went  down  town  to  speak  to  her 
husband.  Before  Doctor  Routh  had  left  Clinton  Place, 
Katharine  was  sitting  at  old  Robert  Lauderdale’s  bedside. 

Many  people  said  that  Katharine  had  never  been  so 
beautiful  as  she  was  that  year.  It  is  possible  that  as  her 
mother’s  loveliness  began  to  fade,  her  own  suffered  less 
from  the  comparison,  for  her  mother  had  been  supreme  in 
her  way.  But  Katharine  was  a  great  contrast  to  her. 
Katharine  had  her  father’s  regular  features,  and  his  natural, 
healthy  pallor,  and  her  eyes  were  gray  like  his.  But  there 
the  resemblance  ceased.  Where  her  father’s  face  was  hard 
as  a  medal  engraved  in  steel,  hers  was  soft  and  delicate  as 
moulded  moonlight.  Instead  of  his  even,  steel-trap  mouth, 
she  had  lips  of  that  indescribable  hue  which  is  only  found 
with  dark  complexions — not  rosy  red,  nor  exactly  salmon- 
pink,  and  yet  with  something  of  the  colouring  of  both,  and 
a  tone  of  its  own  besides.  Her  black  hair  made  no  ringlets 
on  her  forehead,  and  she  did  not  torture  it  against  its 
nature.  It  separated  in  broad,  natural  waves,  and  she 
wore  it  as  it  chose  to  grow.  She  had  broad,  black  eye¬ 
brows.  They  make  even  a  meek  face  look  strong,  and  in 
strong  faces  they  give  a  stronger  power  of  expression,  and 
under  certain  conditions  can  lend  both  tenderness  and 
pathos  to  the  eyes  they  overshadow. 

In  figure,  Katharine  was  tall  and  strong,  well-grown, 
neither  slight  nor  heavy.  In  this,  too,  she  was  like  her 
father,  who  had  been  an  athlete  in  his  day,  and  still,  at 
fifty  years,  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  manhood,  though 
he  was  growing  thinner  and  smaller  than  he  had  been. 
His  daughter  moved  like  him,  deliberately,  with  that  grace 
which  is  the  result  of  good  proportion  and  easily  applied 
strength,  direct  and  unconscious  of  effort.  Katharine  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  aware  of  her  advantages  in  this  respect. 
At  all  events,  she  dressed  so  simply  that  the  colour  and 
material  of  what  she  wore  never  attracted  a  stranger’s  eye 
so  soon  as  her  figure  and  presence.  Then  he  might 
discover  that  her  frock  was  of  plain  gray  homespun, 
exceedingly  well  made,  indeed,  but  quite  without  super¬ 
fluity  in  the  way  of  ornament. 

Long-limbed,  easy  and  graceful  as  a  thorough-bred,  she 
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entered  the  white  room  and  stooped  down  to  kiss  the  old 
man’s  pale  forehead.  His  sunken  blue  eyes  looked  up  at 
her  as  his  hand  sought  hers,  and  she  was  shocked  at  the 
change  in  his  appearance.  She  sat  down,  still  holding  his 
hand,  and  leaned  back,  looking  at  him. 

“  You’ve  been  very  ill,  uncle  Robert,”  she  said,  softly. 
“I’m  so  glad  you’re  better.” 

“  Did  Routh  tell  you  I  was  better  ?  ”  asked  the  old  man, 
and  his  gruff,  hoarse  voice  startled  Katharine  a  little. 

“Not  exactly  getting  well — but  well  enough  to  see 
people,”  she  answered.  “That’s  a  good  deal,  you  know.” 

“I  should  want  to  see  you,  even  if  I  were  dying,”  said 
Robert  Lauderdale,  pressing  her  hand  with  his  great  fingers. 

“Thank  you,  uncle  dear !  A  lover  couldn’t  say  it  more 
prettily.”  She  smiled  and  returned  the  pressure. 

“  Jack  Ralston  could — for  your  ears,  my  dear.” 

“  Ah — Jack — perhaps  !  ” 

A  very  gentle  shadow  seemed  to  descend  upon 
Katharine’s  face,  veiling  her  heart’s  thoughts  and  hiding 
her  real  expression,  though  she  did  not  turn  her  eyes  away 
from  the  old  man.  A  short  silence  followed. 

“  I  hear  that  Jack  is  doing  very  well,”  he  said,  at  last. 
“Jack’s  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  Katharine.  I  think  he’s 
forgiven  me  for  what  happened  last  winter.  I  was  angry, 
you  know — and  he  looked  very  wild.” 

“  He’s  forgotten  all  about  it,  I’m  sure.  He  never 
speaks  of  it  now.  I  think  he  only  mentioned  it  once  after 
it  happened,  when  he  explained  everything  to  me.  Don’t 
imagine  that  he  bears  you  any  malice.  Besides — after  all 
you’ve  done — ” 

“  I’ve  done  nothing  for  him,  because  he  won’t  let  me,” 
growled  Robert  Lauderdale,  and  a  discontented  look  came 
into  his  face.  “But  I’m  glad  he’s  doing  well — I’m  very  glad.” 

“It’s  slow,  of  course,”  said  Katharine,  thoughtfully. 
“  It  will  be  long  before  he  can  hope  to  be  a  partner.” 

“Not  so  long  as  you  think,  child.  I’ve  been  very  ill, 
and  I  am  very  ill.  I  may  be  dead  to-morrow.” 

“  Don’t  talk  like  that  !  So  may  I,  or  anybody — by  an 
accident  in  the  street.” 

“No,  no!  I’m  in  earnest.  Not  that  I  care  much,  I 
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think.  It’s  time  to  be  going  and  I’ve  had  my  share — and 
the  share  of  many  others,  I’m  afraid.  Never  mind. 
Never  mind — we  won’t  talk  of  it  any  more.  You’re  so 
young.  It  makes  you  sad.” 

Again  the  two  exchanged  a  little  pressure  of  hands  and 
there  was  silence. 

“  It  will  be  different  when  the  money  is  divided,”  said 
old  Lauderdale,  at  last.  “  You’ll  have  to  acknowledge 
your  marriage  then.” 

Katharine  started  slightly.  She  had  her  back  to  the 
windows,  but  the  whiteness  of  everything  in  the  room 
threw  reflected  light  into  her  face,  and  the  blush  that  very 
rarely  came  spread  all  over  it  in  an  instant. 

Only  four  living  persons  knew  that  she  had  been  secretly 
married  to  John  Ralston  during  the  winter  ;  namely,  John 
and  herself,  the  clergyman  who  had  married  them,  and  Robert 
Lauderdale.  At  that  time  she  had  with  great  difficulty 
persuaded  J ohn  to  go  through  the  ceremony,  hoping  thereby 
to  force  her  uncle  into  finding  her  husband  some  congenial 
occupation  in  the  West.  Half  an  hour  after  taking  the 
decisive  step,  she  had  come  to  Robert  Lauderdale  with  her 
story,  and  he  had  demonstrated  to  her  that  John’s  only 
path  to  success  lay  through  the  office  of  a  banker  or  a 
lawyer,  and  John  had  then  returned  to  Reman  Brothers, 
after  refusing  to  accept  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which 
old  Lauderdale  had  proposed  to  make  him  independent.  He 
had  not  been  willing  to  give  his  uncle  the  smallest  chance 
of  thinking  that  he  had  married  Katharine  as  a  begging 
speculator,  nor  had  the  old  gentleman  succeeded  in 
making  him  change  his  mind  since  then.  Nor  had  he 
referred  to  the  marriage  when  speaking  with  Katharine, 
except  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  it  had  seemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  And  now  that  he  had 
spoken  of  it,  he  saw  the  burning  blush  and  did  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  Women  had  entered  little  into  his  long  life. 
He  fancied  that  he  had  hurt  her,  and  was  very  sorry. 
The  great  hand  closed  slowly,  as  though  with  an  effort, 
upon  the  white  young  fingers. 

“  I  didn’t  mean  to  pain  you,  my  dear ;  forgive  me,”  he 
said,  simply. 
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Katharine  looked  at  him  with  a  little  surprise,  and  the 
blush  instantly  disappeared.  Then  she  laughed  softly  and 
bent  forward  with  a  quick  movement. 

“  You  didn’t,  uncle  dear !  You  didn’t  pain  me  in  the 
least.  It’s  only — sometimes  I  don’t  quite  realise  that  I’m 
Jack’s  wife.  When  I  do — like  that,  just  now — it  makes 
me  happy.  That’s  all.” 

Robert  Lauderdale  looked  at  her,  tried  to  understand, 
failed,  and  nodded  his  big  head  kindly  but  vacantly. 

“Well — I’m  glad,”  he  said.  “But  you  see,  my  dear 
child,  when  John’s  a  rich  man,  you  can  acknowledge  your 
marriage,  and  have  a  house  of  your  own.  You  really  must, 
and  of  course  you  will.  John  can’t  refuse  to  take  his 
share.  We  never  quarrelled,  that  I.-know  of,  but  that 
once,  last  winter,  and  you  say  he  has  forgotten  that.  Has 
he  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  ” 

Katharine  nodded  quickly  and  a  whispered  “  yes  ”  just 
parted  her  fresh  lips.  In  her  eyes  there  was  a  gentle, 
almost  entreating  look,  as  though  she  besought  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  her. 

“Well,”  he  said,  and  he  spoke  very  slowly — “well — I’m 
glad.  He  can’t  refuse  to  take  his  share  when  I’m  dead 
and  gone — his  fair  share  and  no  more.”  He  paused  for 
some  seconds.  “  Katharine,”  he  said,  very  earnestly,  at 
last,  “  there’s  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be  divided  amongst 
you  all.  Many  of  them  want  it.  They’ll  all  have  some — 
perhaps  more  than  they  expect.  There’s  a  great  deal  of 
money,  child.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  there  is,”  answered  Katharine,  quietly. 

“  When  I’m  gone  they’ll  say  that  the  old  man  was  richer 
than  they  thought  he  was.  I  can  hear  them — I’ve  heard 
it  so  often  about  other  men  !  ‘Just  guess  how  much  old 
Bob  Lauderdale  left,’  they’ll  say.  ‘  Nearly  eighty-two 
millions !  Who’d  have  thought  it !  ’  That’s  what  the 
men  will  be  'saying  to  each  other.  Eighty  millions  is  a 
vast  amount  of  money,  child.  You  can’t  guess  how  much 
it  is.” 

“Eighty  millions.”  Katharine  repeated  the  stupendous 
words  softly,  as  though  trying  to  realise  their  meaning. 

“  No — }tou  can’t  understand.”  The  old  man’s  eyes 
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closed  wearily.  A  few  moments  later  they  opened  again, 
and  he  smiled  at  her. 

“  How  did  you  ever  manage  to  make  so  much  ?  ”  she 
asked,  smiling,  too,  and  with  a  look  of  wonder. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  great  millionaire,  as 
simply  as  a  child.  “  I  worked  hard  at  first,  and  I  saved 
small  things  for  a  purpose.  My  father  was  rich — in  those 
days.  He  left  us  each  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Your  uncle  Alexander  gave  it  to  the  poor — as 
much  of  it  as  the  poor  did  not  take  without  asking  his 
leave.  Ralph  spent  some  of  it,  and  left  the  rest  to 
Katharine  Ralston  when  he  was  killed  in  the  war.  I 
saved  mine.  It  seemed  good  to  have  money.  And  then 
it  came — it  came — somehow.  I  was  lucky — fortunate  in¬ 
vestments  in  land.  I  ran  after  it  till  I  was  forty-five ; 
then  it  began  to  run  after  me,  and  it’s  outrun  me,  every 
time.  But  I  wasn’t  a  miser,  Katharine.  I  don’t  want 
you  to  think  that  I  was  mean  and  miserly  when  I  was 
young.  You  don’t,  do  you,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed  !  ”  Katharine  gave  the  answer  readily 
enough.  “  But,  uncle  Robert,  aren’t  you  talking  too 
much  ?  Doctor  Routh  said  you  were  not  to — that  it  might 
hurt  you.  And  your  voice  is  so  hoarse  !  I  am  sure  it 
can’t  be  good  for  you.” 

The  old  man  patted  her  hand  laboriously,  for  he  was 
very  weak. 

“  I  want  my  talk  out,”  he  said.  “  It  doesn’t  matter 
much  whether  it  hurts  me.  A  year  or  two,  more  or  less, 
when  I’ve  had  it  all,  everything,  and  so  long.  I’m  tired, 
my  child,  though  when  I  am  well  I  look  so  strong.  It 
isn’t  only  strength  that’s  needed  to  live  with.  It  takes 
more.” 

“  But  there  are  other  things — there  is  so  much  in  your 
life — so  many  people.  There  are  all  of  us.  Don’t  you 
care  to  live  for  our  sakes — just  a  little,  uncle1?” 

“  If  they  were  all  like  you — more  like  you — well,  I 
might.  I’m  very  fond  of  you,  Katharine.  You  know  it, 
don’t  you  h  Yes.  That’s  why  I  sent  for  you.  I  don’t 
believe  I’m  going  to  die — I  told  Routh  so  half  an  hour 
ago.  But  I  might — I  may.  I  didn’t  want  to  go  over 
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without  having  had  my  talk  out  with  you  That’s  it. 
I  want  to  have  my  talk  out  with  you.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  slip  away  without  seeing  you.  There  are  things 
— things  that  come  into  my  head  when  I’m  alone — and 
I’ve  been  alone  a  great  deal  in  my  life.  Oh,  I  could  have 
married,  if  I  had  liked.  Queens  would  have  married  me 
— queer,  little,  divorced  queens  from  out-of-the-way  little 
kingdoms,  you  know.  But  I  didn’t  want  to  be  married 
for  my  money,  and  there  were  no  Katharine  Lauderdales 
when  I  was  young.” 

Again,  with  an  unsteady,  laboured  movement,  the  old 
hand  caressed  the  young  one  as  it  lay  on  the  soft,  white, 
knitted  Shetland  shawl  which  covered  the  bed,  and  again 
Katharine  smiled  affectionately  and  laughed  gently  at  the 
flattery.  Then  all  was  quiet.  She  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  thinking — the  aged  head  rested  on  the  white  pillow, 
thinking. 

“  Katharine,” — the  eyes  opened  again, — “  what  does  it 
all  mean,  child  ?  ” 

“  What  1  ”  asked  the  young  girl,  meeting  him  again  out 
of  her  reverie. 

“  Life.” 

“  Ah — if  I  knew  that — ” 

“  You’re  at  the  beginning  of  it— I’m  at  the  end — almost, 
or  quite,  it  doesn’t  matter.  What’s  the  meaning  of  all 
those  things  I’ve  done,  and  which  you’re  going  to  do  1 
They  must  mean  something.  I  ought  to  have  got  at  the 
meaning  in  so  many  years.” 

Katharine  was  silent.  Of  late,  she,  too,  had  heard  the 
great  question  asked,  which  rattles  in  the  throat  of  the 
dying  century,  and  is  to-day  in  the  ears  of  all,  whether 
they  desire  to  hear  it  or  not.  And  no  man  has  answered 
it  yet.  A  year  earlier  Katharine  would  have  said  but  one 
word  in  reply.  She  could  not  say  it  now. 

In  the  still,  white  room  she  sat  by  the  old  man’s  side 
and  bowed  her  head  silently. 

“  It’s  puzzled  me  a  great  deal,”  he  said,  at  last,  in  his 
familiar  speech.  “  So  long  as  I  cared  for  things, — money, 
principally,  I  suppose, — it  didn’t  puzzle  me  at  all.  It  all 
seemed  quite  natural.  But  when  I  got  worn  out  inside — 
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used  up  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  having  too  much — well, 
then  I  couldn’t  care  for  things  any  more,  and  I  began  to 
think.  And  it’s  all  a  puzzle,  Katharine.  It’s  all  a  puzzle. 
We  find  it  all  in  bits  when  we  come,  taken  to  pieces  by 
the  people  who  have  just  gone.  We  spend  all  our  lives  in 
trying  to  put  the  thing  together  on  some  theory  of  our 
own,  and  in  the  end  we  give  it  up,  and  go  to  sleep — ‘  per¬ 
chance  to  dream  ’ — that’s  Hamlet,  isn’t  it  h  But  I  never 
dreamt  much.  If  it’s  anything,  it  isn’t  a  dream.  Well, 
then,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

Katharine  looked  up  at  him  with  a  little,  half -childish 
glance  of  wonder. 

“  Why,  uncle  Bobert,”  she  said,  “  I  always  thought  you 
were  a  religious  man — like  papa,  you  know.” 

“  No.”  The  old  man  smiled  faintly.  “  I’m  not  like 
your  father.  I  fancy  I’m  more  like  you — in  some  ways. 
Aren’t  you  religious,  as  you  call  it,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  I’m  religious,  as  I  call  it — but  not  as  £  they  ’  call  it.” 
She  laughed  a  little,  perhaps  at  herself.  ££  I  seem  to  see 
something,  and  I  believe  in  it,  without  quite  seeing  it. 
Oh,  I  can’t  explain  !  I’ve  tried  so  often,  but  it’s  quite 
hopeless.” 

££  Try  again,”  said  old  Lauderdale.  ££  It  can’t  do  any 
harm,  and  it  may  do  me  good.  I’m  so  lonely.” 

Katharine  was  perhaps  too  young  to  understand  that 
loneliness,  but  the  look  in  the  sunken  blue  eyes  touched 
her.  She  rose  and  bent  over  him,  and  kissed  the  pale, 
wrinkled  forehead  twice. 

£C  It’s  our  fault — the  fault  of  all  us,”  she  said,  sinking 
into  her  seat  again. 

“No;  it’s  not,”  he  answered.  ££I  didn’t  want  you  all, 
and  I  couldn’t  have  the  ones  I  wanted.  It  doesn’t  matter 
now.  I  want  to  hear  you  talk.  Try  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  it  all  means,  from  your  end  of  life.  I’ve  for¬ 
gotten — it’s  so  long  ago.” 

He  sighed,  then  coughed,  raising  himself  a  little,  and 
then  sank  back  upon  his  pillow  and  closed  his  eyes,  as 
though  to  listen, 

“  People  say  so  many  things,”  Katharine  began. 
££  Perhaps  that’s  the  trouble.  One  hears  so  much  that 
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disturbs  one’s  belief,  and  one  hears  nothing  that  settles  it 
in  any  new  way.  That’s  what  happens  to  every  one.  In 
trying  to  find  reasons  for  things,  people  ruin  the  things 
themselves  with  the  tools  they  use.  You  can’t  find  out 
the  reason  of  a  flower — certainly  not  by  sticking  the  point 
of  a  steel  knife  into  it  and  cutting  the  heart  out.  You 
can  see  how  it’s  made — that’s  science.  But  the  reason  of 
its  being  a  flower  has  nothing  to  do  with  science.  If  it 
had,  science  would  find  it  out,  because  science  can  do  any¬ 
thing  possible  in  its  own  line.  But  it’s  always  the  steel 
knife — always,  always.  You  can’t  tell  why  things  exist, 
by  taking  them  to  pieces,  can  you  ?  ” 

“  No — no — that’s  it.”  The  old  man  turned  his  head  slowly 
from  side  to  side.  Then  it  trembled  a  little  and  lay  still 
again.  “  And  the  short  cut  is  to  say  there  is  no  reason 
for  things — that  they’re  all  accidents,  by  selection.” 

“  Yes ;  that’s  the  short  cut,  as  you  say,”  answered 
Katharine.  “  The  trouble  is  that  when  we’ve  taken  it,  if 
we  don’t  want  to  go  back,  we  ought  to  want  to  go  on  to  the 
end.  Nobody  will  do  that.  They  meet  you  with  a  moral 
right  and  wrong,  after  denying  that  there’s  a  ground  for 
morality.  I  know — I’ve  talked  with  a  great  many  people 
this  winter.  It’s  very  funny,  if  you  listen  to  them  from 
any  one  point  of  view,  no  matter  which.  Then  they  all 
seem  to  be  mad.  But  if  one  listens  inside, — with  one’s 
self,  I  mean, — it’s  different.  It  hurts,  then.  It  would 
break  my  heart  to  believe  that  I  had  no  soul,  as  some 
people  do.  Better  believe  that  one  has  one’s  own  to  begin 
with,  and  the  fragments  of  a  dozen  others  clinging  to  it 
besides,  than  to  have  none  at  all.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ”  asked  the  old  man,  opening  his  eyes 
with  a  look  of  interest.  “  What’s  that  about  fragments  of 
other  people’s  souls  ?  ” 

“  Oh — it’s  what  some  people  say.  I  got  it  from  Mr. 
Griggs.  Of  course  it’s  nonsense — at  least — I  don’t  know. 
It’s  the  one  idea  that  appeals  to  one — that  we  go  on  living 
over  and  over  again.  And  he  says  that  in  that  theory 
there’s  an  original  self,  sometimes  dormant,  sometimes 
dominant,  but  which  goes  on  for  ever — or  indefinitely,  at 
least ;  and  then  that  fragments  of  the  other  personalities, 
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of  the  people  we  have  lived  with  in  a  former  state,  better 
or  worse  than  the  original  self,  fasten  themselves  on  our 
own  self,  and  influence  its  doings,  and  may  put  it  to  sleep, 
and  may  eat  it  up  altogether — and  that’s  why  we  don’t 
always  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  the  same  person.  But  I 
can’t  begin  to  remember  it  all.  You  should  get  Mr. 
Griggs  to  talk  about  it.  He’s  very  interesting.” 

“  It’s  a  curious  theory,”  said  old  Lauderdale,  evidently 
disappointed.  “  It’s  an  ingenious  explanation,  but  it  isn’t 
a  reason.  Explanations  aren’t  reasons — I  mean  they’re 
not  causes.” 

“No,”  answered  Katharine,  “ of  course  they’re  not. 
The  belief  is  the  cause,  I  suppose.” 

The  sick  man  glanced  at  her  keenly  and  then  closed  his 
eyes  once  more.  Katharine  rose  quietly  and  went  to  the 
windows  to  draw  down  the  shades  a  little. 

“  Don’t !  ”  cried  Lauderdale,  sharply,  in  his  hoarse  voice. 
“  I  like  the  light.  It’s  all  the  light  I  have.” 

Katharine  came  back  and  sat  down  beside  him  again. 

“  I  wasn’t  going  to  sleep,”  he  said,  presently.  “  I  was 
thinking  of  what  you  had  said,  that  belief  was  the  cause. 
Well — if  I  believe  in  God,  I  must  ask  ‘Domine,  quo 
vadis  h  ’ — mustn’t  I  ?  You  know  enough  Latin  to  under¬ 
stand  that.  What  do  you  answer  ?  ” 

“Tendit  ad  astra.” 

It  was  one  of  those  quick  replies  which  any  girl  who 
knew  a  few  Latin  phrases  might  easily  make.  But  it 
struck  the  ears  of  the  man  whose  strength  was  far  spent. 
He  raised  his  hands  a  little,  and  brought  them  together 
with  a  strangely  devout  gesture. 

“  To  the  stars,”  he  said  in  a  whisper,  and  his  eyes 
looked  upwards. 

Katharine  rested  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  leaning 
forwards  and  watching  him.  An  expression  passed  over 
his  face  which  she  had  never  seen,  though  she  had  read  of 
the  mysterious  brightness  which  sometimes  illuminates  the 
features  of  dying  persons.  She  thought  it  must  be  that, 
and  she  was  suddenly  afraid,  yet  fascinated.  But  she  was 
mistaken.  It  was  only  a  gleam  of  hope.  Words  can 
mean  so  much  more  than  the  things  they  name. 
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And  a  dream-like  interpretation  of  the  two  Latin 
phrases  suggested  itself  to  her.  It  was  as  though,  looking 
at  the  venerable  and  just  man  who  was  departing,  she  had 
asked  of  him,  “  Sir,  whither  goest  thou  1  ”  And  as  though 
a  voice  had  answered  her,  “  Starwards  ” — and  as  though 
her  own  eyes  might  be  those  stars — the  stars  of  youth  and 
life — from  which  he  had  come  long  ago  and  to  which  he 
was  even  now  returning,  to  take  new  childish  strength 
and  to  live  again  through  the  years.  Then  he  spoke,  and 
the  dream  vanished. 

“  I  believe  in  Something,”  he  said.  “  Call  it  God,  child, 
and  let  me  pray  to  It,  and  die  in  peace.” 


CHAPTER  III 

Katharine  said  nothing,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
During  what  seemed  to  her  a  long  time,  old  Lauderdale 
lay  quite  still.  Then  he  seemed  to  rouse  himself,  and  as  he 
turned  his  head  he  coughed  painfully. 

“  I  want  you  to  know  how  I’ve  left  the  money,”  he  said 
abruptly,  when  he  had  recovered  his  breath. 

“  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  know  1  ”  asked  Katharine,  in 
some  surprise. 

“  Yes — I  don’t  know  whether  you  ought — no.  But  I 
want  you  to  know.  I’ve  confidence  in  your  judgment,  my 
dear.” 

“  Oh,  uncle  Robert  1  As  though  your  own  were  not  a 
thousand  times  better  !  ” 

“  In  matters  of  business  it  may  be.  But  this  is  quite 
another  thing.  You  see,  there  are  a  good  many  who  ought 
to  have  a  share,  and  a  good  many  who  expect  some  of  it, 
whether  they  have  any  claim  or  not.  I  want  to  know  if 
you  think  I’ve  acted  fairly  by  everybody.  Will  you  tell 
me,  quite  honestly  ?  Nobody  else  would — except  Katha¬ 
rine  Ralston,  perhaps.” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  to  be  made  the  judge  of  your  actions, 
dear  uncle  Robert !  ”  protested  Katharine. 
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“  Well — make  a  sacrifice,  then,  and  do  something  you 
don’t  like,”  answered  the  old  man,  gruffly. 

It  would  have  pleased  Doctor  Routh  to  see  how  soon  his 
temper  rose  at  the  merest  sign  of  opposition. 

“  Well — tell  me,  then,”  said  Katharine,  reluctantly. 

“  It’s  a  simple  will,”  began  the  old  man,  and  then  he 
paused,  as  though  reflecting  upon  it.  “  Well — you  see,” 
he  continued,  presently,  “  I  argued  in  this  way.  I  said  to 
myself  that  the  money  ought  either  to  go  back  to  its 
original  source — I’ve  thought  a  great  deal  about  that,  too, 
and  I’ve  made  sketches  of  wills  leaving  everything  to  the 
poor,  in  a  big  trust — I  suppose  every  rich  man  has  made 
rough  sketches  of  queer  wills  at  one  time  or  another.”  He 
paused  a  moment  and  seemed  to  be  thinking.  “  Yes,”  he 
resumed,  presently,  “  either  it  should  go  back  to  the  people, 
or  else  it  ought  to  go  amongst  the  Lauderdales,  as  directly 
as  possible.  Now  there’s  my  brother,  first — your  grand¬ 
father.  He’s  older  than  I  am,  but  he’s  careless  and  foolish 
about  money.  He’d  give  it  all  away — better  leave  some¬ 
thing  to  his  asylums  and  things,  and  give  him  an  income 
but  no  capital.  He  doesn’t  want  anything  for  himself — 
he’s  a  good  man,  and  I  wish  I  were  like  him.  Then  there’s 
your  father,  next,  and  Katharine  Ralston — my  nephew  and 
niece.  They  don’t  want  a  lot  of  money,  either,  do 
they  ?  ” 

Katharine’s  eyes  expressed  a  little  astonishment  in  spite 
of  herself,  and  the  old  man  saw  it.  He  hesitated  a  while, 
coughed,  cleared  his  throat,  and  then  seemed  to  make  up 
his  mind. 

“  It’s  been  my  opinion  for  a  long  time,”  he  said,  slowly, 
“  that  your  father  has  a  good  deal  of  his  own.” 

“  Papa  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine.  “  Why — he  always 
says  he’s  so  poor  !  You  don’t  know  how  economical  he  is, 
and  makes  us  be.  I’m  sure  he  can’t  be  rich.” 

“  Rich — h’m — that’s  a  relative  expression  nowadays. 
He’s  not  rich,  compared  with  me — but  he  has  enough,  he 
has  quite  enough.” 

“  Oh — enough — yes,”  answered  the  young  girl.  “  The 
house  is  comfortable,  and  we  have  plenty  to  eat.”  She 
laughed  a  little.  “  But  as  for  clothes,  you  know — well 
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if  my  mother  didn’t  sell  her  miniatures,  I  don’t  know 
exactly  what  she  and  I  should  do — nor  what  Charlotte 
would  have  done,  before  she  was  married.” 

Robert  Lauderdale  looked  at  her  intently  for  several 
seconds. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  he  asked,  at  length,  “  that  when 
your  dear  mother  sells  her  little  paintings,  it’s  to  get  money 
for  her  and  you  to  dress  on  ?  ” 

“  Yes — of  course.  What  did  you  think  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  it  was  for  her  small  charities,”  he  answered, 
bending  his  rough  brows  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
pain  and  anger.  “  It  seemed  to  me  a  good  thing  that  she 
should  have  that  interest.  If  I’d  known  that  your  father 
kept  you  all  so  close - ” 

“  But  I  really  think  he’s  poor,  uncle  Robert.” 

“  Poor  !  Nonsense  !  He’s  got  a  million,  anyway.  I 
know  it.  Don’t  look  at  me  like  that — as  though  you 
didn’t  believe  me.  I  tell  you,  I  know  it.  I  don’t  know 
how  much  more  he  has,  but  he’s  got  that.” 

He  moved  restlessly  on  his  side,  with  more  energy  than 
he  had  yet  shown,  for  he  was  growing  angry. 

“There’s  some  money  in  the  drawer  of  that  little  table,” 
he  said,  pointing  with  his  hand,  which  trembled  a  little. 
“  It’s  open — just  get  what  there  is  and  bring  it  here,  will 
you  ?  ” 

Katharine  rose. 

“  I  don’t  want  any  money,  if  you  mean  to  give  it  to  me,” 
she  said,  as  she  crossed  the  room. 

She  brought  him  a  roll  of  bills. 

“  Count  it,”  he  said. 

She  counted  carefully,  turning  back  the  crisp  green  notes 
over  her  delicate  fingers.  It  was  new  money. 

“  There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,”  she  said. 
“  At  least,  I  think  I’ve  counted  right.” 

“  Near  enough.  Make  a  note  of  it,  my  dear.  There 
are  pencil  and  paper  on  the  table.  There — just  write 
down  the  figure.  Now  put  the  money  into  your  pocket, 
and  go  and  spend  it  on  some  trifle.” 

“  I’d  rather  not,”  answered  Katharine,  hesitating. 

She  had  never  had  so  much  money  in  her  hand  in  her 
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whole  life,  though  she  was  the  grand-niece  of  Robert  the 
Rich. 

“  Do  as  I  tell  you  !  ”  cried  the  old  man,  almost  fiercely, 
and  in  a  much  stronger  voice  than  he  had  been  able  to 
find  hitherto.  4 

Katharine  obeyed,  seeing  that  he  was  really  losing  his 
temper. 

“You  may  as  well  spend  it  on  toys  as  leave  it  to  the 
servants,”  he  said.  “  They’d  have  stolen  it  as  soon  as  I 
was  dead.  Not  that  I  mean  to  die,  though.  Not  till  I’ve 
settled  one  or  two  things  like  this.  I  feel  stronger.” 

“  I’m  so  glad  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine. 

“  So  am  I,”  growled  the  sick  man.  “  You’ve  saved  my 
life.” 

“If” 

“Yes,  child.  Go  and  tell  Routh  that  I  said  so.  Upon 
my  word  !  ”  he  grumbled,  half  audibly.  “  Selling  her 
poor  little  miniatures  to  buy  clothes  for  herself  and  her 
children — my  nieces — that’s  just  a  little  too  much,  you 
know — can’t  see  how  I  could  die  decently — well — without 
telling  him  what  I  think  about  it.  Katharine,”  he  said, 
more  loudly,  addressing  her,  “  it  amounts  to  this.  I’ve 
left  a  few  charities,  and  I’ve  left  the  Miners  a  little  some¬ 
thing  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  I’ve  given  a  million 
to  the  Brights — Hamilton  and  Hester  and  their  mother — 
and  I’ve  left  the  rest  to  you  three  young  ones — you  and 
Charlotte  and  Jack  Ralston.  That  ought  to  make  about 
twenty-five  millions  for  each  of  you.  I  want  to  know  if 
you  think  I’ve  done  right  ?  ” 

Katharine’s  hands  dropped  by  her  side.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  was  literally  struck  dumb. 

“  That  doesn’t  mean,”  continued  the  old  man,  watching 
her  keenly,  as  the  light  came  back  to  his  eyes,  “  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  I  give  you  all  that  money,  just  as  I  gave 
you  that  roll  of  bills  just  now.  It’s  all  tied  up  in  trusts, 
just  as  far  as  the  law  would  allow  me  to  do  it.  You 
couldn’t  take  it  and  throw  it  into  the  street,  nor  speculate, 
nor  buy  a  railway,  nor  do  anything  of  the  kind.  You  and 
Charlotte  will  have  to  pay  half  your  income  to  your  father 
and  mother  while  they  live,  and  you’ll  have  to  leave  it  to 
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your  children — at  least,  Charlotte  must,  and  I  hope  you 
will,  my  dear.  And  Jack  must  give  half  of  his  income  to 
his  mother.  You  see,  as  there  are  three  parents,  that  will 
make  it  exactly  equal.  And  all  three  of  you  have  to  pay 
something  to  make  up  an  income  for  your  grandfather.  So 
it  will  still  be  equally  shared.  I  like  you  best,  my  dear, 
but  I  couldn’t  show  any  favouritism  in  my  will.  The  end 
of  it  will  be  that  you  will  each  have  something  less  than 
half  the  income  of  twenty-five  millions  to  spend.  That’s 
better  than  selling  miniatures  to  buy  clothes,  anyway. 
Isn’t  it,  now  ?  ” 

He  laughed  hoarsely  and  then  coughed. 

“  Go  home,  child,”  he  said,  presently.  “  I’ve  talked  too 
much.  Stop,  though.  What  I’ve  told  you  is  not  to  be 
repeated  on  any  account.  I  wanted  to  know  what  you 
thought  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  thing — but  I’ve 
taken  your  breath  away.  Go  home  and  think  about  it. 
Come  and  see  me  day  after  to-morrow — there,  I  shouldn’t 
have  said  that  an  hour  ago — give  me  a  little  of  that  beef 
tea,  please,  my  dear.  I’m  hungry — and  I’d  rather  have  it 
from  your  hand  than  from  Mrs.  Deems’s.  Thank  you.” 

He  drank  eagerly,  and  she  took  the  cup  from  him  and 
set  it  down  again. 

“  She’s  a  good  creature,  the  nurse,”  he  said.  “  A  very 
good  creature — a  sort  of  holy  scarecrow.  I  sha’n’t  need 
her  much  longer.” 

“You  really  do  seem  better,”  said  Katharine,  wondering 
how  she  could  ever  have  believed  that  he  was  dying. 

“  I’m  going  to  get  well  this  time.  I  told  Routh  this 
morning  that  I  wasn’t  going  to  die.  You’ve  saved  my 
life.  There’s  nothing  like  rage  for  the  action  of  the  heart, 
I  believe.  I  shall  be  out  next  week.” 

He  began  to  cough  again. 

“  Go  home — go  home,”  he  managed  to  say,  between  the 
short  spasms.  “  I’m  talking  too  much.” 

Katharine  bent  down  and  kissed  his  forehead  quickly, 
looked  at  him  affectionately  and  left  the  room,  for  she 
saw  that  what  he  said  was  true.  She  closed  the  door 
softly  and  found  her  way  to  the  stairs.  She  was  in  haste 
to  get  out  into  the  air  and  to  be  alone,  for  she  wished,  if 
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possible,  to  realise  the  stupendous  possibilities  of  life 
which  the  last  few  minutes  had  brought  into  her  range  of 
mental  vision.  It  was  not  a  light  thing  to  have  been 
told  that  she  was  one  day  to  be  among  the  richest  of  her 
very  rich  acquaintances,  after  having  been  brought  up  in 
such  a  penurious  fashion. 

In  the  hall  she  came  suddenly  upon  her  father  and 
mother,  who  were  parleying  with  the  butler. 

“  Here’s  Miss  Katharine,  sir,”  said  the  servant,  and  he 
immediately  fell  back,  glad  to  avoid  further  discussion 
with  such  a  very  obstinate  person  as  Alexander  Junior. 

“  Why,  Katharine  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  in 
surprise.  “  Do  you  mean  to  say  you’re  here  ?  ” 

“  Yes — didn’t  you  know  ?  Dr.  Routh  sent  me  up  in 
his  carriage.  He  met  me  on  the  steps  just  as  he  was 
going  in  to  see  you.  Didn’t  he  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  No — how  very  extraordinary  !  ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale’s  face  assumed  a  grave  expression  not 
untinged  with  displeasure. 

“  This  is  very  strange,”  said  her  husband.  “And  Leek  has 
just  been  telling  us  that  uncle  Robert  could  see  no  one.” 

“I  beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  butler,  coming  forward 
respectfully.  “  There  were  orders  that  when  Miss 
Katharine  came,  Mr.  Lauderdale  was  not  to  be  disturbed.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Alexander  Junior,  coldly.  “  I  under¬ 
stand.  Come,  Emma — come,  Katharine — we  shall  be 
late  for  luncheon.” 

“  It  isn’t  half-past  twelve  yet,”  observed  Katharine, 
glancing  at  the  great  old  clock,  which  at  that  moment 
gave  “  warning  ”  of  the  coming  chime  for  the  half-hour. 

“  It’s  of  no  consequence  what  time  it  is,”  said  her 
father,  more  coldly  than  ever.  “  Come  !  ” 

They  went  out  together,  and  the  door  closed  behind 
them.  Alexander  Lauderdale  stood  still  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment  and  faced  his  daughter,  with  a  peculiarly  hard  look 
in  his  eyes. 

“  What  does  this  all  mean,  Katharine  1  ”  he  inquired 
severely.  “Your  mother  and  I  desire  some  explanation.” 

“  There’s  nothing  to  explain,”  answered  the  young  girl. 
“  Uncle  Robert  wanted  to  see  me,  and  Dr,  Routh  told 
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me  so,  and  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  up  in  his  carriage. 
I  was  coming  away  when  I  met  you.  There’s  nothing  to 
explain.” 

Alexander  Junior  very  nearly  lost  his  temper.  He 
could  not  recollect  having  done  so  since  he  had  refused 
to  accept  John  Ralston  as  his  son-in-law,  nearly  eighteen 
months  ago.  But  his  steely  gray  eyes  began  to  gleam 
now,  and  his  clear,  pale  skin  grew  paler.  It  was  evident 
that  his  mind  was  working  rapidly  in  a  direction  which 
Katharine  could  not  understand. 

“  I  wish  to  know  what  he  said  to  you,”  he  replied. 

“  Why  do  you  want  to  know  1  ”  asked  Katharine,  un¬ 
wisely,  for  she  herself  was  agitated. 

“  I  have  a  right  to  know,”  answered  her  father,  per¬ 
emptorily. 

It  was  unlike  him  to  go  to  such  lengths  of  insistence  at 
once,  and  even  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  surprised,  and  glanced 
at  him  somewhat  timidly. 

“  Shall  we  walk  on  ?  ”  she  suggested.  “  I’m  cold — 
there’s  a  chilly  wind  from  the  corner.” 

They  began  to  move,  Alexander  Junior  walking  between 
them,  with  Katharine  on  his  left.  She  did  not  reply  to 
his  last  speech  at  once,  and  his  anger  rose. 

“  When  I  speak  to  you,  Katharine,  I  expect  to  be 
answered,”  he  said. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Katharine,  coolly.  “  I  was  thinking 
of  what  I  should  say.” 

She  had  been  taken  unawares,  and  found  it  hard  to 
decide  how  to  act.  She  thought  he  was  angry  because  he 
suspected  her  of  trying  to  influence  the  old  millionaire  to 
do  something  which  might  facilitate  her  marriage  with 
John  Ralston,  little  guessingthat  in  the  eyes  of  the  church 
and  the  law  she  was  married  already.  So  far  as  revealing 
anything  about  the  dispositions  of  her  great-uncle’s  will 
might  be  concerned,  she  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
saying  anything  about  it,  nor  of  even  hinting  that  he  had 
spoken  of  it.  She  was  capable  of  quite  as  much  obstinacy 
as  her  father,  and  she  was  far  more  intelligent ;  but  she 
disliked  a  quarrel  of  any  sort,  and  yet,  placed  as  she  was, 
she  could  not  see  how  to  avoid  one,  if  he  continued  to 
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insist.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  saw  that  trouble  was  imminent, 
and  tried  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

“  How  did  he  seem  to  be,  dear  ?  ”  she  inquired,  speaking 
across  her  husband.  “  Doctor  Routh  was  not  very  en¬ 
couraging.” 

“  He  is  better — really  better,  I’m  sure,”  answered 
Katharine,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  turning  the  conver¬ 
sation.  “  When  I  first  went  in,  he  looked  dreadfully 
ill.  His  eyes  are  quite  sunken  and  his  cheeks  are  posi¬ 
tively  hollow.  But  gradually,  as  we  talked,  he  revived, 
and  when  I  left  him  he  really  seemed  quite  cheerful.” 

She  paused,  not  seeing  how  she  could  go  on  talking  about 
the  old  gentleman’s  appearance  much  longer.  She  hoped 
her  mother  would  ask  another  question,  but  her  father  in¬ 
terposed  again,  with  senseless  and  almost  brutal  persistence. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  better,”  he  said.  “  But 
I’m  still  waiting  for  an  answer  to  my  question.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  conversation  between  you,  Kathar¬ 
ine  ?  I  insist  upon  knowing.” 

“  Really,  papa,”  answered  the  young  girl,  looking  up  to 
him  with  eyes  almost  as  hard  as  his  own,  “  I  don’t  see 
why  you  should  be  so  determined  to  know.” 

“  It’s  of  no  consequence  why  I  wish  to  know.  It  should 
be  sufficient  for  you  to  understand  my  wishes.  I  expect 
you  to  obey  me  at  once  and  to  give  a  clear  account  of 
what  took  place.  Do  you  understand  me  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly — oh,  yes  !  ” 

It  was  evident  from  Katharine’s  tone  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  satisfy  him.  Her  mother  thought  that  she 
might  have  excused  herself  instead  of  refusing  so  abruptly. 
She  might  have  even  give  a  harmless  sketch  of  an  imagin¬ 
ary  conversation.  But  that  was  not  her  way,  as  she 
would  have  said. 

Alexander’s  anger  increased  with  every  moment,  in  a 
way  by  no  means  normal  with  him.  He  said  nothing  for 
a  few  moments,  but  walked  stiffly  on,  biting  his  clean¬ 
shaven  upper  lip  with  his  bright  teeth.  He  felt  himself 
helpless,  which  made  the  position  worse. 

“  So  uncle  Robert  is  really  better,”  said  Mrs.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  pacifically  inclined. 
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“  I  think  so,”  answered  Katharine,  mechanically. 

“I’m  very  glad.  Aren’t  you  glad,  Alexander,  my 
dear  1  ”  she  asked,  turning  to  her  husband. 

“  Of  course.  What  a  foolish  question  !  ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  felt  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
had  certainly  been  a  very  foolish  question,  and  she  re¬ 
lapsed  into  silence.  She  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good 
woman,  and  was  sincere  in  saying  that  she  was  glad  of 
the  old  man’s  recovery.  This  was  not  inconsistent  with 
her  recent  haste  to  inform  her  husband  of  the  supposed 
danger.  It  had  seemed  quite  natural  to  her  to  think  of 
going  instantly  to  old  Robert  Lauderdale’s  bedside,  if 
there  were  any  possibility  of  his  dying.  She  knew,  also, 
far  better  than  Katharine  had  known,  what  an  immense 
sum  was  to  be  divided  at  his  death,  and  considering  the  life 
she  had  led  under  her  husband’s  economic  rule,  she  might 
be  pardoned  if,  even  being  strongly  attached  to  the  old 
gentleman,  she  was  a  little  agitated  at  the  thought  of  the 
changes  imminent  in  her  own  existence.  There  is  a  point 
at  which  humanity  must  be  forgiven  for  being  human.  In 
the  memorable  struggle  for  the  great  Lauderdale  fortune, 
which  divided  the  tribe  against  itself,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  sincerely  fond  of  the 
man  who  had  accumulated  the  wealth,  though  she  after¬ 
wards  took  a  distinct  side  in  the  affairs,  and  showed 
herself  as  eager  as  many  others  to  obtain  as  much  as 
possible  for  her  husband  and  her  children. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  her,  the  opening  skirmish  con¬ 
tinued  sharply.  After  walking  nearly  the  length  of  a 
block  in  silence,  Alexander  Junior  once  more  turned  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  his  daughter. 

“  Am  I  to  understand,  Katharine,  that  you  definitely 
refuse  to  speak  1  ”  he  inquired,  sternly. 

“  If  you  mean  that  I  should  tell  you  in  detail  all  that 
uncle  Robert  and  I  said  to  each  other  this  morning, 
— yes.  I  refuse.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  you  are  disobedient  and  un- 
dutiful  1  ” 

“  It  isn’t  necessary  to  discuss  that.  I’m  not  a  child 
any  longer.” 
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“Very  well.  We  shall  see.” 

And  they  continued  to  walk  in  silence.  Alexander  was 
fond  of  walking  and  of  all  sorts  of  exercise,  when  it  did 
not  interfere  with  the  rigid  punctuality  of  his  business 
habits.  He  had  been  a  very  strong  man  in  his  youth. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  and  the  events 
hitherto  described  took  place  in  the  month  of  April. 

Robert  Lauderdale’s  instinct  had  not  deceived  him,  in 
prompting  him  to  say  that  he  was  not  going  to  die  when 
he  seemed  most  ill.  He  rallied  quickly,  and  within  a 
fortnight  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  sent  for  Katharine, 
he  was  able  to  be  driven  in  the  Park,  in  the  noon  sun¬ 
shine.  He  was  changed,  and  had  grown  suddenly  much 
thinner,  but  most  of  his  friends  thought  that  at  his  age 
this  was  no  bad  sign. 

Ever  since  that  crisis  there  had  been  a  coldness  between 
Katharine  and  her  father.  She  felt  that  he  was  watching 
her  perpetually,  looking,  perhaps,  for  an  opportunity  of 
making  her  feel  his  displeasure,  and  assuredly  trying  to 
find  out  what  she  knew.  The  subject  was  not  mentioned, 
and  Alexander  Junior  seemed  to  have  accepted  his  defeat 
more  calmly  than  might  have  been  expected ;  but  Kathar¬ 
ine  knew  his  character  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  the 
humiliation  rankled,  and  that  the  obstinate  determination 
to  find  out  the  secret  was  as  constantly  present  as  ever. 

Katharine’s  life  became  more  and  more  difficult  and 
complicated,  and  she  seemed  to  become  more  powerless 
every  day,  when  she  tried  to  see  some  way  of  simplifying 
it.  She  found  herself,  indeed,  in  a  very  extraordinary 
position,  and  one  which  requires  a  little  elucidation  for 
all  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  her  previous  history. 

In  the  first  place,  she  had  been  secretly  married  to  her 
second  cousin  John  Ralston,  nearly  five  months  before  the 
beginning  of  this  story.  John  Ralston  had  faults  which 
could  not  be  concealed.  It  had  been  said  with  some 
truth  that  he  drank  and  occasionally  played  high  ;  that 
he  was  a  failure,  as  far  as  any  worldly  success  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  evident  enough,  although  he  was  now  making 
what  seemed  to  be  a  determined  effort  at  regular  work. 
He  was  certainly  not  a  particularly  good  young  man.  His 
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father,  the  admiral,  who  had  been  dead  some  years,  had 
been  a  brave  sailor  and  distinguished  in  the  service,  but 
there  were  many  stories  of  his  wild  doings,  so  that 
those  who  trace  all  character  to  heredity  may  find  an 
excuse  for  John’s  evil  tendencies  in  his  father’s  tem¬ 
perament.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  had  undoubtedly  been 
exceedingly  “  lively,”  as  his  distant  cousin  and  best  friend, 
Hamilton  Bright,  expressed  it. 

But  he  had  his  good  points.  He  was  honourable  to  a 
fault.  He  loved  Katharine  with  a  single-hearted  devotion 
very  rare  in  so  young  a  man, — for  he  was  only  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age, — and  for  her  sake  had  been  making 
a  desperate  attempt  to  master  his  worse  instincts.  He 
could  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  that,  at  least,  since  he 
had  made  his  good  resolutions.  Whether  he  could  keep 
them  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  another  matter. 

Katharine’s  father,  however,  put  no  faith  in  him,  and 
never  would.  Moreover,  John  was  a  poor  man,  a  con¬ 
sideration  which  had  great  weight.  No  one  could  suspect 
that  his  great-uncle  intended  to  leave  him  a  large  share  of 
the  fortune,  and  it  was  very  generally  believed  that  they 
had  quarrelled  and  that  John  Ralston  was  to  be  cut  off 
with  nothing.  This  opinion  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  John  kept  away  from  Robert  Lauderdale’s  house  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  family,  because  he  dreaded  the  idea  of 
being  counted  among  the  hangers-on  of  the  tribe.  But 
Alexander  Lauderdale  could  not  forbid  him  the  house, 
because  he  was  a  relation,  but  altogether  refused  to  hear 
of  a  marriage  with  Katharine.  He  hoped  to  make  for  her 
a  match  as  good  as  her  sister’s,  if  not  better.  The  scene 
with  John  had  been  almost  violent,  but  the  young  lovers 
had  contrived  to  see  each  other  with  the  freedom  afforded 
by  society  to  near  relatives. 

Almost  a  year  had  passed  in  this  way,  and  there  had 
seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  solution,  when  Katharine 
had  taken  the  law  into  her  own  hands,  being  at  that  time 
nineteen  years  old.  She  had  persuaded  John  that  if  he 
would  marry  her  secretly,  she  could  at  once  prevail  on  old 
Robert  Lauderdale  to  find  him  some  occupation  in  the 
West.  After  much  hesitation  John  Ralston  had  consented, 
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on  condition  that  uncle  Robert  should  be  told  immediately. 
The  pair  were  secretly  married  by  a  clergyman  whom  J ohn 
persuaded  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  an  hour  later 
Katharine  had  told  the  old  gentleman  her  secret.  He  at 
once  offered  to  make  her  and  John  independent — for  the 
honour  of  the  family;  but  John  had  stipulated  that  he 
was  to  receive  nothing  of  the  nature  of  money.  That 
would  have  been  like  begging  with  a  loaded  pistol.  What 
he  wanted  was  a  position  in  which  he  might  do  some  sort 
of  work,  and  receive  an  equivalent  sufficient  to  support  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife.  Robert  Lauderdale  at  once  proved  to 
his  grand-niece  that  such  a  scheme  was  wholly  impractic¬ 
able.  John  could  do  nothing  which  could  earn  him  a 
dollar  a  day.  Katharine  had  to  own  at  last  that  he  was 
right.  He  said  that  if  John  would  work  steadily  in  an 
office  in  New  York,  even  for  a  year,  it  would  be  easy  to 
push  him  rapidly  into  success. 

The  compromise  was  accepted  as  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  The  secret  marriage  remained  a  secret,  and  a 
mere  accomplished  formality.  John  continued  to  live  with 
his  mother  as  though  he  were  a  bachelor ;  Katharine 
stayed  under  her  father’s  roof  as  Miss  Lauderdale.  John 
returned  to  Beman  Brothers,  and  was  now  working  there, 
as  has  been  said  more  than  once.  Katharine  had  to  bear 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  totally  false  position  in  society. 
These  had  been  the  results  of  the  secret  marriage,  so  far 
as  actual  consequences  in  fact  were  concerned.  Morally 
speaking,  there  could  be  no  question  but  that  J  ohn  Ralston, 
at  least,  had  profited  enormously  by  the  sense  of  honourable 
responsibility  Katharine  had  forced  upon  him.  He  had 
made  one  of  those  supreme  efforts  of  which  natures  nervous 
by  temperament,  melancholy,  and  sometimes  susceptible  of 
exaltation,  are  often  capable.  The  almost  divine  dignity 
which  his  mother  had  taught  him  to  attribute  to  the  code 
of  honour  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  saw  by  the  light 
which  guides  heroes,  things  not  heroic  in  themselves  to  be 
done,  but  brave  at  least,  and  they  were  easy  to  him,  because, 
for  Katharine’s  sake,  he  would  have  done  much  more. 

So  far  as  Katharine  was  concerned,  the  effect  upon  her  was 
different.  It  might  even  be  questioned  whether  it  were  a 
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good  effect.  She  was  helpless  to  do  anything  which  could 
improve  her  position,  and  the  result  was  a  feeling  of  hosti¬ 
lity  against  her  surroundings.  The  whole  fabric  of  society 
seemed  to  her  to  rest  upon  a  doubtful  foundation,  since 
two  young  people  so  eminently  fitted  for  each  other  could 
be  forced  by  it  into  such  a  situation. 

They  were  of  equal  standing  in  every  way ;  she  had 
even  lately  learned  that  their  prospects  of  fortune,  which 
were  little  short  of  colossal,  were  precisely  the  same.  They 
loved  each  other.  They  were  married  by  church  and  law. 
Yet  between  John’s  code  of  honour,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Alexander  Lauderdale’s  determined  opposition,  on  the  other, 
they  dared  not  so  much  as  own  that  they  were  husband 
and  wife,  lest  some  enormous  social  scandal  should  ensue. 
They  had  but  one  alternative — to  leave  New  York  to¬ 
gether,  which  meant  starvation,  or  else  to  accept  Robert 
Lauderdale’s  help  in  the  form  of  money,  which  John  was 
too  proud  to  do.  And  though  John  would  have  been 
quite  ready  to  starve  alone,  he  had  no  intention  of  sub¬ 
jecting  Katharine  to  any  such  ordeal.  He  blamed  himself 
most  bitterly  for  having  accepted  the  secret  marriage  at 
all,  but  since  the  thing  was  done,  he  meant  to  do  his  share 
and  bear  his  burden  manfully  and  honourably.  It  was  all 
he  could  do  to  atone  for  his  weakness  in  having,  yielded, 
and  for  the  trouble  he  had  caused  Katharine. 

But  she  had  no  such  active  part  as  he.  He  must  work, 
for  he  had  chosen  that  salvation  for  his  self-respect,  and 
it  was  her  portion  to  wait  until  he  could  win  his  indepen¬ 
dence  on  his  own  merits,  since  he  would  not  be  indebted 
for  it  to  any  one.  The  waiting  is  often  harder  to  bear 
than  the  working.  Katharine  grew  impatient  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  midst  of  which  she  lived,  and  found  fault 
with  the  system  of  all  modern  society. 

She  was  strangely  repelled,  too,  by  the  attentions  of 
the  young  men  she  met  daily,  and  danced  with,  and  sat 
beside  at  dinner.  They  had  amused  her  until  the  last 
winter.  She  was  not  one  of  those  girls  who  either  feign 
indifference  to  amusement,  or  really  feel  it,  and  so  long  as 
she  had  been  free  to  enjoy  herself  without  any  secondary 
thoughts  about  the  meaning  of  enjoyment,  she  had  found 
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the  world  a  pleasant  place.  Now,  however,  she  was  for 
the  first  time  made  conscious  that  several  of  the  young 
fellows  who  surrounded  her  at  parties  really  wished  to 
marry  her.  The  genuine  and  pure-hearted  convictions 
concerning  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  marriage,  which  are 
peculiarly  strong  in  American  young  girls,  asserted  them¬ 
selves  with  Katharine  at  every  moment.  Being  the 
lawfully  wedded  wife  of  John  Ralston,  it  seemed  an 
outrage  that  young  Van  De  Water,  for  instance,  should 
seek  occasion  to  assure  her  of  his  devotion.  Yet,  since  he, 
like  the  rest,  knew  nothing  of  the  truth,  she  could  not 
blame  him  if  he  had  chanced  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 
She  could  only  refuse  to  listen  to  him  and  discourage  his 
advances,  feeling  all  the  while  a  most  unreasonable  and 
yet  womanly  desire  to  hand  him  over  to  her  husband’s 
tender  mercies,  together  with  a  firm  faith  that  John  was 
not  only  able,  but  would  also  be  quite  disposed,  to  slay  the 
offender  forthwith. 

This  seems  to  prove  that  woman  is  naturally  good,  and 
that  harm  can  only  reach  her  by  slow  stages.  And  it  is 
a  curious  reflection  that  generally  in  the  world  good,  when 
it  comes,  comes  quickly  and  evil  slowly.  Great  purifying 
religions  have  arisen  and  washed  whole  nations  clean, 
almost  in  one  man’s  lifetime,  whereas  it  has  always  re¬ 
quired  generations  of  luxury  and  vice  to  undermine  the 
solidity  of  any  strong  people.  A  first  sin  is  rarely  more 
than  an  episode,  too  often  exaggerated  by  those  who 
would  direct  the  conscience,  and  who  leave  the  offenders 
to  the  terrible  danger  of  discovering  such  exaggerations 
later,  and  then  of  setting  down  all  wrong-doing  as  in¬ 
significant  because  the  first  was  made  to  appear  greater 
than  it  was. 

Katharine  hated  the  falseness  of  her  position,  and  the 
perpetual  irritation  to  which  she  was  exposed  unsettled 
the  balance  of  her  girlish  convictions  as  they  had  emerged 
from  the  process  of  education,  ready-made,  honest,  and 
somewhat  conventional.  The  disturbance  awakened  ab¬ 
normal  activity  in  her  mind,  and  she  fell  into  the  habit  of 
questioning  and  discussing  almost  every  accepted  article  of 
creeds  social  and  spiritual. 
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Hence  her  liking  for  the  society  of  Paul  Griggs,  whose 
experience  was  a  fact,  but  whose  convictions  were  a 
mystery  not  easily  fathomed.  Alexander  Lauderdale 
especially  detested  the  man  for  his  easy  way  of  accepting 
anybody’s  religious  beliefs,  as  though  the  form  of  religion 
were  of  no  importance  whatever,  while  perpetually  thrust¬ 
ing  forward  the  humanity  of  mankind  as  the  principal 
point  of  interest  in  life.  But  when  he  was  alone  with 
Katharine,  or  with  some  kindred  spirit,  Griggs  sometimes 
talked  of  other  things. 

The  day  on  which  Katharine,  returning  from  Robert 
Lauderdale’s  house,  refused  to  answer  her  father’s  ques¬ 
tions  was  an  important  one  in  her  history  and  in  the  lives 
of  many  closely  connected  with  her ;  and  this  has  seemed 
the  best  place  for  offering  an  explanation  of  such  preceding 
events  as  bear  directly  upon  all  that  followed.  Here, 
therefore,  ends  the  prologue  to  the  story  which  is  to  tell 
of  the  lives  of  J ohn  Ralston  and  his  wife,  commonly 
known  as  Miss  Lauderdale,  during  the  great  battle  for  the 
Lauderdale  fortune.  It  has  been  a  long  prologue,  and,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  such  tiresome  preliminary  pieces,  the 
majority  of  the  actors  in  the  real  play  have  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  few  who  have  come  before  the  curtain 
crave  as  yet  indulgence  rather  than  applause.  They  have 
shown  their  faces  and  have  explained  the  general  nature 
of  what  is  to  be  represented,  and  they  retire  as  gracefully 
as  they  can,  under  rather  difficult  circumstances,  to  re¬ 
appear  in  such  actions  and  situations  as  should  explain 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  IV 

In  itself,  Robert  Lauderdale’s  will  was  a  very  fair  one. 
It  provided,  as  has  been  seen,  that  each  of  the  living 
members  of  the  family  in  the  direct  line  should  have  an 
equal  income,  while  insuring  the  important  condition  that 
the  money  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Lauderdales 
and  Ralstons  as  long  as  possible,  since  the  income  paid  to 
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the  four  elder  members,  Alexander  Lauderdale  Senior, 
Alexander  Junior,  the  latter’s  wife,  and  Mrs.  Ralston, 
John’s  mother,  should  revert  at  the  deaths  of  each  to  the 
three  younger  heirs,  John  Ralston,  Katharine,  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Slayback,  and  afterwards  to  the  children  of  each. 

This  result  seemed  just  and,  on  the  whole,  to  be  desired. 
Robert  Lauderdale  had  devoted  much  thought  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  had  seen  no  other  way  of  acting  fairly  and  at 
the  same  time  of  providing  as  far  as  possible  against  the 
subdivision  and  disappearance  of  the  great  fortune  he  had 
amassed.  The  will  was  to  constitute  three  separate  trusts, 
one  for  each  of  the  direct  legatees  and  their  children,  at 
whose  death  the  trusts  would  expire,  and  the  property  be 
further  divided  amongst  the  succeeding  generations  in  each 
line. 

The  old  millionaire  was  a  very  enlightened  man,  and 
had  honestly  endeavoured  during  his  lifetime  to  under¬ 
stand  the  conditions  and  obligations  to  which  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  very  large  fortunes  should  submit.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  this  point  of  view,  he  had  come  to  regard  the 
accumulation  and  dissipation  of  wealth  as  a  succession  of 
natural  phenomena,  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of 
evaporation  and  rain,  beneficial  when  gradual,  destructive 
when  sudden.  As  water  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  in  invisible  atoms,  gradually  to  accumulate  in  the 
form  of  clouds,  which,  moving  under  natural  conditions, 
are  borne  towards  those  regions  where  moisture  is  most 
needed,  to  descend  gently  and  be  lost  in  showers  that  give 
earth  life,  until  the  sky  above  is  clear  again,  and  all  the 
fields  below  are  green  with  growing  things — so,  thought 
Robert  Lauderdale,  should  wealth  follow  a  reasonable  and 
beneficial  course  of  constant  distribution  and  redistribution, 
to  promote  which  was  a  moral  obligation  upon  those 
through  whose  hands  it  passed.  He  was  not  sure  that  it 
was  in  any  way  his  duty  to  leave  vast  sums  for  charities, 
nor  to  hasten  the  subdivision  of  the  property  in  any 
violent  way ;  for  he  knew  well  enough  that  sudden 
divisions  generally  mean  the  forcible  depression  of  values, 
in  which  case  wealth,  of  which  the  income  being  spent 
regularly  should  find  its  way  to  the  points  where  it  is  most 
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needed,  must,  on  the  contrary,  become  dormant  until  values 
are  restored,  if  indeed  they  ever  are  restored  altogether. 

If  he  had  been  the  father  of  one  or  more  children,  there 
is  no  knowing  how  he  might  have  acted.  If  there  had 
been  in  the  whole  family  one  man  whom  he  sincerely 
trusted  to  act  wisely,  he  might  have  left  him  the  bulk  of 
the  fortune,  giving  each  of  the  others  a  sum  which  would 
have  been  large  compared  with  .what  they  had  of  their 
own,  but  wholly  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  main 
property.  But  no  such  selection  was  possible.  His 
brother  was  a  very  old  man,  wholly  unfitted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  His  brother’s  son  was  a  miser,  and  a  dull  one  at 
that,  in  Robert’s  estimation.  John  Ralston  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  Hamilton  Bright  would  have 
answered  the  conditions,  but  he  was  far  removed  in  re¬ 
lationship,  being  a  descendant  of  Robert  Lauderdale’s 
uncle  through  a  female  line.  Nevertheless,  Robert 
Lauderdale  hesitated. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  Alexander  Junior  should 
believe  that  he  was  the  proper  person  for  his  uncle  to 
select  as  the  principal  heir.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the 
eldest  of  the  family.  He  was  a  man  of  stainless  reputa¬ 
tion,  occupying  a  position  of  high  importance  and  trust. 
No  one  could  have  denied  that  he  was  scrupulous  in 
business  matters  to  a  degree  rare  even  amongst  the  most 
honourable  men  of  his  own  city.  He  was  comparatively 
young,  being  only  fifty  years  old,  and  he  might  live  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  administer  and  hold  together  the 
Lauderdale  estate,  for  his  health  was  magnificent  and  his 
strength  of  iron. 

He  had  thought  it  all  over  daily  for  so  many  years, 
that  he  could  see  no  possible  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
the  principal  heir.  In  arguing  the  case,  he  told  himself 
that  his  uncle  was  not  capricious,  that  he  would  certainly 
not  leave  his  fortune  to  Hamilton  Bright,  who  was  the 
only  other  sensible  man  of  business  in  the  whole  connec¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  was  generally  in  the  nature  of  very  rich 
men  to  wish  to  know  that  their  wealth  was  to  be  kept 
together  after  they  were  dead.  No  one  bould  possibly  do 
that  better  than  Alexander  Lauderdale  Junior. 
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Nevertheless,  he  felt  conscious  that  his  uncle  disliked 
him  personally,  and  in  moments  of  depression,  when  he 
had  taken  too  little  exercise  and  his  liver  was  torpid,  the 
certainty  of  this  caused  him  much  uneasiness.  There  was 
no  apparent  reason  for  it,  and  it  suggested  to  his  self- 
satisfied  nature  the  idea  that  some  caprice  entered,  after 
all,  into  the  nature  of  his  uncle.  On  such  occasions  he 
rarely  failed  to  instruct  Mrs.  Lauderdale  to  ask  uncle 
Robert  to  dinner,  and  to  be  particularly  careful  that  the 
fish  should  be  perfect.  Uncle  Robert  was  fond  of  fish  and 
a  quiet  family  party.  Katharine  was  his  favourite,  but  he 
liked  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  and  his  brother,  the  old  philan¬ 
thropist,  was  congenial  to  him,  though  the  two  took  very 
different  views  of  humanity  and  the  public  good.  Alex¬ 
ander  Senior’s  dream  was  to  get  possession  of  all  Robert’s 
millions  and  distribute  them  within  a  week  amongst  a 
number  of  asylums  and  charitable  institutions  which  he 
patronised.  He  should  then  feel  that  he  had  done  a  good 
work  and  that  his  benevolent  instincts  had  been  satisfied. 
He  sometimes  sat  in  his  study  in  a  cloud  of  smoke — for 
he  smoked  execrable  tobacco  perpetually — and  tried  to 
persuade  himself  that  “  brother  Bob  ”  might  perhaps  after 
all  leave  him  the  whole  fortune.  There  would  be  great 
joy  among  the  idiots  on  that  day,  thought  old  Alexander, 
as  the  two-cent  “  Virginia  cheroot  ”  dropped  from  his 
hand,  and  he  fell  asleep  in  his  well-worn  armchair.  And 
then  came  dreams  of  unbounded  charity,  of  unlimited 
improvement  and  education  of  the  poor  and  deficient. 
The  greatest  men  of  the  age  should  be  employed  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  happiness  of  the  poor  little  blind  boys, 
and  of  the  little  girls  born  deaf,  and  of  the  vacantly  star¬ 
ing  blear-eyed  youths  whom  nature  had  made  carelessly, 
and  whom  God  had  sent  into  the  world,  perhaps,  as  a 
means  of  grace  to  those  more  richly  endowed.  For  old 
Alexander  was  charitable  to  every  one — even  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  whose  motives  he  ventured  to  judge.  He 
was  incapable  of  an  unkind  thought,  and  in  the  heaven  of 
his  old  fancy  he  would  have  founded  an  asylum  for  re¬ 
formed  devils  and  would  not  have  hesitated  to  beg  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  Satan  himself,  being  quite  ready  to  believe 
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that  the  Prince  of  Hell  might  have  his  good  moments. 
He  would  have  prayed  cheerfully  for  “the  puir  deil.” 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  charity  of  such  over-kind  hearts. 
Nothing  seems  to  them  so  bad  but  that,  by  gentleness  and 
persuasion,  it  may  at  last  be  made  good. 

He  knew,  of  course,  for  Robert  had  told  him,  that  he 
was  not  to  have  the  millions  even  during  the  few  re¬ 
maining  years  of  his  life,  and  he  bore  his  brother  no 
malice  for  the  decision.  Robert  promised  him  that  he 
should  have  plenty  of  money  for  his  poor  people,  but 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  he  had  the  whole  property  he 
would  pauperise  half  the  city  of  New  York  in  six  months. 

“  You’d  give  every  newsboy  and  messenger  boy  in  the 
city  a  roast  turkey  for  dinner  every  day,”  laughed  Robert. 

“If  I  thought  it  might  improve  the  condition  of  poor 
boys,  I  certainly  should,”  answered  the  philanthropist, 
gravely.  “  I’m  fond  of  roast  turkey  myself — with  cran¬ 
berry  sauce  and  chestnuts  inside.  Why  shouldn’t  the 
poor  little  fellows  have  it,  too,  if  every  one  had  enough 
money  ?  ” 

“  If  there  were  enough  money  to  go  round,  creation 
would  be  turned  into  a  kitchen  for  a  week,  and  into  a 
hospital  for  six  months  afterwards,”  observed  Robert 
Lauderdale.  “  Fortunately,  money’s  scarcer  than  greedi¬ 
ness.” 

And  on  the  whole,  there  was  much  wisdom  in  this 
plain  view,  which  to  Robert  himself  presented  a  clear 
picture  of  the  condition  of  mankind  in  general  in  regard 
to  money  and  its  distribution. 

It  would  not  have  been  natural  if  even  the  least  money- 
loving  members  of  the  family  had  not  often  speculated, 
each  in  his  or  her  own  way,  about  the  chances  of  receiving 
something  very  considerable  when  old  Robert  died.  He 
had  been  generous  to  them  all,  according  to  his  lights,  but 
he  had  not  considered  that  any  of  them  were  objects  of 
charity.  The  true  conditions  of  his  brother’s  household 
life  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  him,  until  Katharine 
had,  almost  accidentally,  given  him  an  insight  into  her 
father’s  family  methods,  so  to  say.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
long  known  that  Alexander  Junior  must  have  much  more 
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money  than  he  was  commonly  thought  to  possess,  and  his 
mode  of  living,  as  compared  with  his  fortune,  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  he  hoarded  what  he  had.  He  must  have 
known  that  a  large  share  of  the  estate  must  ultimately 
come  to  him,  and  he  could  assuredly  have  had  no  doubts 
as  to  its  solidity,  since  it  consisted  entirely  in  land  and 
houses.  What  was  he  hoarding  his  income  for  1  That 
was  the  question  which  naturally  suggested  itself  to 
Robert,  and  the  only  answer  he  could  find,  and  the  one 
which  accorded  perfectly  with  his  own  knowledge  of  his 
nephew’s  character,  was  that  Alexander  was  a  miser.  As 
the  certainty  solidified  in  the  rich  man’s  mind,  he  became 
more  and  more  determined  that  Alexander  Junior  should 
know  nothing  of  the  dispositions  of  the  will. 

And  he  had  rigidly  kept  his  own  counsel  until  that 
day  when  he  had  confided  in  Katharine.  When  he  was 
well  again,  or,  at  all  events,  so  far  recovered  as  to  feel 
sure  that  he  might  live  some  time  longer,  he  regretted  what 
he  had  done.  Weakened  by  illness,  he  had  acted  on  im¬ 
pulse  in  making  a  young  girl  the  repository  of  his  secret 
intentions.  Moreover,  he  had  not  intended  to  part  with 
the  right  to  change  them  whenever  he  should  see  fit,  and 
the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  continued  to 
absorb  his  attention.  He  had  great  faith  in  Katharine, 
but,  after  all,  she  was  not  a  man,  as  he  told  himself 
repeatedly.  She  might  be  expected  to  confide  in  John 
Ralston,  who  might,  on  some  unfortunate  day,  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  too  much  and  reveal  the  facts  of  the  case. 
He  would  have  been  even  more  disturbed  than  he  was,  had 
he  known  that  Alexander  Junior  suspected  his  daughter 
of  knowing  the  truth. 

Robert  Lauderdale  had  certainly  not  made  her  life 
easier  for  her  by  what  he  had  done.  During  several  days 
her  father  from  time  to  time  repeated  his  questions. 

“  I  hope  that  you  are  in  an  altered  frame  of  mind, 
Katharine,”  he  said.  “This  perpetual  obstinacy  on  the 
part  of  my  child  is  very  painful  to  me.” 

“  I  might  say  something  of  the  same  kind,”  Katharine 
answered.  “  It’s  painful — as  you  choose  to  call  it — to 
me,  to  be  questioned  again  and  again  about  a  thing  I 
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won’t  speak  of.  Why  will  you  do  it  1  You  seem  to  think 
that  I  hold  my  tongue  out  of  sheer  eccentricity,  just  to 
annoy  you.  Is  that  what  you  think  1  If  so,  you’re  very 
much  mistaken.” 

“  It’s  the  only  possible  explanation  of  your  undutiful 
conduct.  I  repeat  that  I’m  very  much  pained  by  your 
behaviour.” 

“  Look  here,  papa  !  ”  cried  Katharine,  turning  upon  him 
suddenly.  “  Don’t  drag  in  the  question  of  duty.  It’s 
one’s  duty  to  keep  a  secret  when  one’s  heard  it — whether 
one  wanted  to  hear  it  or  not.  There’s  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  I  should  repeat  to  you  what  uncle  Robert  told 
me — any  more  than  why  I  should  go  and  tell  Charlotte, 
or  Hester  Crowdie,  or  anybody  else.” 

“  Katharine  !  ”  exclaimed  Alexander  Junior,  sternly, 
“  you  are  very  impertinent.” 

“  Because  I  tell  you  what  I  think  my  duty  is  1  I’m 
sorry  you  should  think  so.  And  besides,  since  you  seem 
so  very  anxious  that  I  should  betray  a  secret,  I’m  afraid 
that  it  wouldn’t  be  very  safe  with  you.” 

Alexander  Junior  did  not  wince  under  the  cut.  He 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  in  the  right. 

“  If  you  were  not  a  grown-up  woman,  I  should  send 
you  to  your  room,”  he  said,  coldly. 

“Yes,  I  realise  the  advantage  of  being  grown  up,” 
answered  Katharine,  with  contempt. 

“  But  I  shall  not  tolerate  this  conduct  any  longer,” 
continued  Alexander  J unior.  “  I  will  not  be  defied  by 
my  own  daughter.” 

“Charlotte  defied  you  for  twenty  years,”  replied  Kath¬ 
arine,  “  and  she’s  not  half  as  strong  as  I  am.  And  I 
never  defied  you,  and  I  don’t  now.  That’s  not  the  way  I 
should  put  it.  I’m  not  so  dramatic,  and  as  long  as  I 
won’t — why,  I  won’t,  that’s  all, — and  there’s  no  need  of 
calling  it  defiance,  nor  by  any  other  big  name.” 

Alexander  was  a  cold  man,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  should  lose  his  temper  again  as  he  had  when  he  had 
walked  home  with  her  from  Robert  Lauderdale’s.  He 
began  to  recognise  that  in  the  matter  of  imposing  his  will 
forcibly,  he  had  met  his  match.  He  had  generally  suc- 
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ceeded  in  dominating  those  with  whom  he  came  into  close 
relations  in  life,  but  his  hard  and  freezing  exterior  had 
contributed  more  to  the  effect  than  his  intellectual  gifts. 
Finding  that  his  personality  failed  to  produce  the  usual 
result,  he  temporised,  for  he  was  not  good  at  sharp 
answers. 

“  There’s  no  denying  the  fact,”  he  said,  “  that  uncle 
Robert  has  told  you  about  his  will.  Can  you  deny  that  1  ” 

The  latter  question  is  a  terrible  weapon,  and  is  the 
favourite  one  of  dull  persons  when  dealing  with  truthful 
ones,  because  it  is  so  easily  used  and  so  effective.  Kath¬ 
arine  was  familiar  with  it,  and  knew  that  her  father  had 
few  others,  and  none  so  strong.  She  met  it  in  the  approved 
fashion,  which  is  as  good  as  any,  though  none  are  satis¬ 
factory. 

“  That’s  an  absurd  question,”  she  answered.  “  You’ve 
made  up  your  mind  beforehand,  and  nothing  I  could  say 
would  make  you  change  it.  If  I  denied  that  uncle  Robert 
had  told  me  anything  about  his  will,  you  wouldn’t  believe 
me.” 

“  Certainly  not !  ”  replied  Alexander,  falling  into  the 
trap  like  a  school-boy. 

“  Then  it’s  clear  that  nothing  I  can  say  can  make  you 
change  your  mind — in  other  words,  that  you’re  preju¬ 
diced,”  said  Katharine,  in  cool  triumph.  “  And  as  that’s 
undeniable,  from  your  own  words,  I  don’t  see  that  it’s  of 
the  slightest  use  to  ask  me  questions.” 

Her  father  bit  his  clean-shaven  upper  lip  and  frowned 
severely. 

“  I  don’t  know  where  you  get  such  sophistries  from  !  ” 
he  answered,  in  impotent  arrogance.  “  Unless  it’s  that 
Mr.  Griggs  who  teaches  you,”  he  added,  taking  a  new  line 
of  aggression. 

“Why  do  you  say  ‘that’  Mr.  Griggs,  as  though  he 
were  an  adventurer  or  a  fool  ?  ”  inquired  Katharine,  arch¬ 
ing  her  black  brows. 

“  Because  I  suspect  him  of  being  both,”  answered 
Alexander  Junior,  jumping  at  the  suggestion  with  an 
affectation  of  keenness. 

Katharine  laughed. 
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“  That’s  too  absurd,  papa  !  You’d  have  said  just  the 
same  thing  if  I’d  said  ‘murderer’  and  ‘thief.’  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  Mr.  Griggs  is  a  distinguished  man, — 
I  didn’t  say  that  he  was  a  great  genius, — who  has  got 
where  he  is  by  hard  work  and  good  work.  He’s  no  more 
of  an  adventurer  than  you  are.” 

“  I’ve  heard  strange  stories  of  his  youth,  which  I  shall 
certainly  not  repeat  to  you,”  answered  Alexander,  snap¬ 
ping  his  lips  in  the  fine  consciousness  of  his  own  really 
unimpeachable  virtue. 

One  proverb,  at  least,  is  true,  amidst  many  high- 
sounding,  conventional  lies.  Virtue  is  emphatically  its 
own  reward.  The  scorn  of  those  who  possess  it  for  those 
who  do  not,  proves  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt. 

“I’m  not  going  to  discuss  Mr.  Griggs,  and  I  don’t 
want  to  hear  about  his  youth,”  answered  Katharine. 
“  You’ve  take  an  unreasonable  dislike  for  him,  and  there’s 
no  necessity  for  your  meeting  any  oftener  than  you 
please.” 

“  Fortunately,  no — there’s  no  necessity.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  associate  with  such  men,  and  I  regret  very  much 
that  you  should  choose  your  friends  amongst  them.  Since 
you’ve  announced  your  intention  of  defying  me  and  dis¬ 
regarding  all  my  wishes,  we’ll  say  no  more  about  that  for 
the  present.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  means  to  bring  you  to 
reason  which  will  surprise  you.  In  the  meantime,  I  con¬ 
sider  that  you  are  acting  very  unwisely  in  refusing  to  com¬ 
municate  what  you  know  about  the  will.” 

“  Possibly — but  I’m  willing  to  abide  by  my  mistake,” 
answered  Katharine,  calmly. 

“  It  is  of  course  certain,”  continued  her  father,  “  that 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  will  come  to  us  when  my  uncle 
Robert  dies — some  day.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  long 
before  that  happens.” 

“  By  all  means,  let’s  hope  so,”  observed  Katharine. 

“  Don’t  interrupt  me,  Katharine.  You  can  at  least 
show  me  the  common  courtesy  of  listening  to  what  I  say, 
whatever  position  you  may  choose  to  take  up  against  me. 
As  I  was  saying,  a  great  deal  of  money  will  come  to  some 
of  us.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  it  will  be, 
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though  I’ve  no  doubt  that  you’re  acquainted  with  all  the 
details.  But  I  admit  that  you  can’t  possibly  appreciate 
how  important  it  is  for  us  all  to  know  how  this  great 
fortune  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  who  has  been  selected  as 
the  administrator.  The  happiness  of  many  persons,  the 
safety  of  the  fortune  itself,  depend  upon  these  things 
being  known  in  time.” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  they  can  have  to  do  with  the  safety 
of  the  fortune.  Houses  don’t  run  away.  I’ve  often 
heard  you  say  that  uncle  Robert  has  everything  in  houses. 
I  suppose  one  person  will  get  one  house  and  another  will 
get  another.” 

“  I’m  not  here  to  explain  the  principle  of  business  to 
you,”  said  Alexander.  “  Those  are  things  you  can’t  under¬ 
stand.  The  death  of  a  man  of  such  immense  wealth 
necessarily  affects  public  affairs  and  the  market,  even  if 
his  fortune  is  largely  in  real  estate.  It  is  a  security  to 
the  world  at  large  to  feel  that  a  proper  person  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  management  of  the  estate.” 

“  I  suppose  that  uncle  Robert  understands  that,  too,” 
observed  Katharine. 

“In  a  way,  of  course — yes,  in  a  certain  way  he  must, 
I’ve  no  doubt.  But  these  great  men  never  seem  to  realise 
what  will  happen  when  they  die.” 

“You  speak  of  uncle  Robert’s  death  as  though  you  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  of  it  this  evening.  He’s  almost  quite  well.” 

Again  Alexander  Junior  bit  his  lip.  He  had,  perhaps, 
never  before  been  so  conscious  that  when  his  personality 
failed  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired,  his  intelligence  had 
no  chance  of  accomplishing  anything  unaided. 

“  This  is  intolerable  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  with  profound 
disgust.  “  Since  you  can  be  neither  decently  civil  nor  in 
any  way  reasonable,  I  shall  leave  you  to  think  over  your 
conduct.” 

This  is  a  threat  which  rarely  inspires  terror  in  the 
offender.  Katharine  did  not  wish  to  go  too  far,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  announcement  in  silence,  sincerely  hoping  that 
he  would  really  go  away  and  leave  her  to  herself.  Such 
scenes  occurred  almost  every  day,  and  she  was  weary  of 
them,- — not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  Alexander  was  of 
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perpetual  defeat.  She  could  not  understand  why  he  was 
so  persistent,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  showed  him 
plainly  enough  how  determined  she  was  to  keep  silence. 
His  reproof  did  not  affect  her  in  the  least,  for  she  knew 
she  was  right.  She  wondered,  indeed,  from  time  to  time, 
that  a  man  so  undoubtedly  upright  as  he  was  should  so 
press  her  to  betray  a  confidence,  when  he  had  all  his  life 
preached  to  her  about  the  value  of  reticence  and  discretion, 
and  she  rightly  attributed  his  conduct  to  his  excessive 
anxiety  for  the  money,  overriding  even  his  rigid  principles. 
She  had  often  admired  him,  merely  for  that  very  rigidity, 
which  appealed  to  her  as  being  masculine  and  strong. 
She  despised  him  the  more  when  she  had  discovered  that 
the  only  motive  able  to  bend  the  stiff  back  of  his  scrupulous 
theory  and  practice  was  the  love  of  money,  pure  and 
simple.  She  did  not  believe  that  he  would  have  so  dero¬ 
gated  to  save  her  life.  The  very  arrogance  of  his  manner 
showed  how  far  he  knew  himself  to  be  from  his  own  ideal. 
He  was  trying  to  carry  it  through  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Katharine  longed  to  confide  in  John  Ralston.  He  was 
not  so  free  as  he  had  been  in  his  idle  days,  a  few  months 
earlier.  Having  accepted  a  position,  he  was  determined 
to  do  his  best,  and  he  stayed  down  town  every  day  as  long 
as  there  was  the  least  possibility  of  finding  anything  which 
he  could  do  in  the  bank. 

Not  long  after  the  last-recorded  interview  with  Katha¬ 
rine,  Alexander  Junior,  being  down  town,  had  some  reason 
to  speak  of  a  matter  of  business  with  the  senior  partner  in 
Beman  Brothers’,  and  entered  the  bank  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  It  was  a  vast  establishment  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  street.  Being  a  place 
where  there  was  much  going  and  coming  and  active  wprk, 
the  office  had  not  the  air  of  icily  polished  perfection  which 
characterised  the  inner  fane  of  the  Trust  Company.  The 
counters  and  seats  were  dark,  and  rubbed  smooth  with 
use,  like  the  floor ;  the  doors  were  worn  with  constant 
handling,  but  moved  easily  and  noiselessly  on  their  hinges. 
The  brass  gratings  and  rails  were  bright  with  long  years 
of  daily  leathering.  Everything  was  large,  strong,  and 
workmanlike,  as  a  big  engine,  which  is  well  kept  but  gets 
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very  little  rest.  There  was  the  low,  breathing,  softly 
shuffling  sound  in  the  air,  which  is  heard  where  many  are 
busy  and  no  one  speaks  a  superfluous  word. 

Alexander  Lauderdale  passed  through  the  great  outer 
office  and  caught  sight  of  John  Ralston,  bending  over  some 
writing  at  a  small  desk  by  himself.  Ralston  was  at  that 
time  between  five  and  six  and  twenty  years  of  age,  a 
wiry,  lean  young  man,  with  a  dark  face.  There  was  more 
restlessness  than  strength  in  the  expression,  perhaps,  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  energy,  a  quality  which,  when  it  does 
not  find  vent  in  a  congenial  activity,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
look  of  discontent.  Possibly,  too,  there  might  be  a  dash 
of  Indian  blood  in  the  Ralston  family.  There  was  cer¬ 
tainly  none  in  the  Lauderdales.  J ohn’s  bright  brown  eyes 
were  turned  upon  his  work,  as  Alexander  passed  near  him, 
but  glanced  up  quickly  a  moment  later  and  saw  him. 
A  look  of  contempt  darkened  the  young  man’s  features 
like  a  shadow,  and  was  instantly  gone  again.  The  two 
men  had  not  exchanged  half  a  dozen  words  in  eighteen 
months.  The  brown  eyes  went  back  to  the  page,  and 
the  sinewy,  nervous  hand  went  on  writing,  and  the 
straight,  smooth  hair  on  the  top  of  Ralston’s  head,  as  he 
bent  over  the  desk,  became  again  the  most  prominent 
object,  for  its  extreme  blackness,  in  that  part  of  the  office. 

Alexander  Junior  was  ushered  into  the  elder  Mr. 
Beman’s  private  room,  by  a  grave  young  man  in  a  jacket 
with  gilt  buttons.  The  name  of  Lauderdale  was  a  pass¬ 
port  in  any  place  of  business  in  the  city. 

“  By  the  way,”  he  said,  after  exchanging  a  few  words 
about  the  matter  which  had  brought  him  there,  “  you’ve 
taken  back  that  young  cousin  of  ours,  Jack  Ralston. 
How’s  the  fellow  getting  on  2  ” 

“  Ralston  ?  Oh,  yes — Mr.  Lauderdale  wanted  him  to 
try  again — yes — well,  he’s  doing  pretty  well,  I’m  told. 
But  they  tell  me  he  can’t  do  anything,  though  he  wants 
to.  Praiseworthy,  though,  very  praiseworthy,  to  try  and 
work,  when  he’s  sure  to  have  plenty  of  money  one  of  these 
days.  I  like  the  boy  myself,”  added  Mr.  Beman,  with 
slightly  increasing  interest.  “  Pie’s  got  some  good  in  him, 
somewhere,  I’ll  be  bound,” 
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“  Does  he  keep  pretty  steady  ?  ”  inquired  Alexander 
Junior.  “You  knew  he  drank,  I  suppose1?” 

“  Drinks  !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Beman,  rather  incredulously, 
“  Nonsense — don’t  believe  it.” 

Mr.  Beman  hated  society,  and  spent  many  of  his  leisure 
hours  in  a  club  chiefly  frequented  by  old  gentlemen. 

“  Oh,  no !  It’s  quite  true,  I  assure  you.  I  thought 
you  knew,  or  I  wouldn’t  have  mentioned  it — being  a 
relation.  I  hope  he  won’t  make  a  fool  of  himself,  now 
that  lie’s  with  you.  Good  morning.” 

“  Good  morning,  my  dear  Lauderdale,”  answered  the 
banker,  cordially  shaking  hands. 

Alexander  left  the  bank  and  returned  to  his  own  office, 
questioning  himself  by  the  way  concerning  the  right  and 
wrong  side  of  what  he  had  just  done,  in  undermining 
whatever  confidence  Mr.  Beman  might  have  in  John 
Ralston.  By  dint  of  moral  exertion,  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  his  Scotch  business  instinct  to  admit  that  it  was 
fair  to  warn  an  old  friend  if  the  habits  of  a  young  man  he 
had  lately  taken  into  employment  were  not  exactly  what 
they  should  be.  He  resolutely  closed  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  waited  several  days,  until  something  had  re¬ 
quired  that  he  should  see  the  banker,  in  order  to  ask  the 
careless  question,  and  that,  during  all  that  time,  Katharine’s 
obstinacy  had  rankled  in  his  brooding  temper  like  an  un¬ 
returned  blow.  He  did  not  wish  to  think,  either,  that  he 
had  perpetrated  a  small  act  of  indirect  vengeance.  He  was 
very  intent  upon  being  conscientious — it  would  not  do  even 
to  remember  that  any  under-thoughts  had  floated  through 
his  brain  beneath  the  current  which  he  desired  to  see. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  forget  it  all,  by  merely  allowing 
his  mind  to  turn  again  to  the  question  of  his  uncle’s 
millions.  That  subject  had  a  fascination  which  never  palled. 
If  he  is  to  be  excused  at  all  for  this  and  many  other 
things  which  he  subsequently  did,  his  excuse  must  be 
stated  now,  or  never. 

Let  this  one  fact  be  remembered,  for  the  sake  of  his 
humanity.  He  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
the  inner  office  of  a  great  Trust  Company.  That  alone 
explains  many  things.  Having  originally  been  in  moderate 
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circumstances,  he  had  been  brought  into  daily  contact 
for  a  long  period  with  the  process  of  hoarding  money.  He 
had  seen  how  sums,  originally  insignificant,  doubled  and 
trebled  themselves,  and  grew  to  fair  dimensions  by  the 
simplest  of  all  means, — by  being  kept  locked  up.  He 
had  not  been  by  nature  grasping,  nor  covetous  of  the 
goods  of  others  in  any  inordinate  degree,  but  he  had  that 
inborn  craving  for  the  actual  money  itself,  for  seeing  it 
and  touching  it,  and  knowing  where  it  is,  which  makes 
one  small  boy  ask  his  father  for  a  penny  “  to  put  by  the 
side  of  the  other,”  while  his  brother  spends  his  mite  on  a 
sugar-plum,  eats  it,  and  runs  off  to  play.  Day  by  day, 
month  by  month,  year  by  year,  he  had  seen  that  putting 
of  one  penny  by  the  side  of  the  other  going  on  under  his 
eyes  and  personal  supervision.  It  had  been  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  pennies  stayed  where  they  were  put.  It  is 
not  strange  that,  with  his  temperament,  he  should  have 
done  for  himself  what  he  did  for  others.  And  with  the 
doing  of  it  came  the  habit  of  secrecy,  which  belongs  to 
the  miser’s  passion,  the  instinctive  denial  of  the  possession, 
the  mechanical  and  constantly  recurring  avowal  of  an 
imaginary  poverty.  All  that  came  as  surely  as  the  dream 
of  countless  gold,  to  be  counted  for  ever  and  ever,  with  the 
absolute  certainty  of  never  reaching  the  end,  and  as  the 
nightmare  of  the  empty  safe,  more  real  and  terrible  than 
the  live  horror  of  the  waking  man  who  comes  home  and 
finds  that  the  wife  he  loves  has  left  him. 

He  knew  that  hideous  scene  by  heart.  It  visited  him 
sometimes  with  no  apparent  cause.  He  knew  how  in  the 
night — he  always  dreamed  that  it  happened  at  night — he 
went  to  his  own  box  in  the  Safe  Deposit  Vault,  his  own 
familiar  box,  as  in  reality  he  went  regularly  twice  in  every 
week.  He  felt  the  thrill  of  secret,  heart-warming  anticipa¬ 
tion  as  he  came  near  to  it.  His  heart  began  to  beat  as  it 
always  did  then,  and  only  then,  giving  him  a  queer,  breath¬ 
less  sensation  which  he  loved,  and  that  peculiar  thirsty 
dryness  in  the  throat.  He  turned  the  key,  he  pressed  the 
spring,  and  out  it  came  against  his  greedy,  trembling  hand 
— empty.  At  that  point  he  awoke,  clutching  at  the  thin, 
tough  chain  by  which  the  real  key  hung  about  his  neck. 
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His  worst  fear  for  years  had  been  to  dream  that  dream — 
his  highest  pleasure  had  been  to  go,  after  dreaming  it,  and 
find  it  false,  the  drawer  full,  all  safe,  the  good  United 
States  Bonds  filed  away  in  dockets  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  each,  untouched  and  unfingered. 

He  knew  the  fascination,  the  dumb  horror,  the  soul-up¬ 
lifting  delight  of  a  great  passion,  of  one  which  is  said  to  be 
the  last  and  greatest,  if  not  the  worst,  that  plays  the  devil’s 
music  on  the  wrung  heartstrings  of  men.  That  is  his  only 
excuse  for  what  he  did.  Dares  humanity  allege  its 
humanity  in  extenuation  of  its  humanity? 


CHAPTER  V 

Before  John  Ralston  had  gone  back  to  Beman 
Brothers’,  it  had  been  easy  enough  for  him  and  Katharine 
to  meet  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  the  difficulties  had 
increased  unavoidably  of  late.  Of  course  they  saw  each 
other  in  society,  and  as  members  of  the  same  tribe  they 
were  often  asked  to  the  same  parties,  though  that  was  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  certainty.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  a  fixed  understanding  which  should  enable  them  to 
be  sure  of  meeting  and  communicating  with  one  another, 
and  of  knowing  from  day  to  day  whether  the  next  meeting 
were  positively  certain  or  not.  John’s  hour  for  going 
down  town  was  fixed,  but  the  time  of  his  returning  was 
not.  That  depended  on  the  amount  of  work  there  chanced 
to  be  for  him  at  the  bank, — sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less. 

The  habits  of  the  Lauderdale  household  in  Clinton 
Place  were  also  very  exact.  Alexander  J unior  took 
charge,  as  it  were,  of  the  day,  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and 
doled  it  out  in  portions.  Breakfast  was  at  half-past  eight, 
and  he  expected  his  wife  and  daughter  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  time  to  see  him  at  least  finish  the  solid  steak 
or  brace  of  chops  with  which  he  fortified  himself  for  work. 
His  father  always  came  down  late,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
smoke  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  eating,  without  annoying 
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any  one,  for  the  old  man  seemed  to  subsist  largely  upon 
tobacco  smoke  and  fresh  milk — which  is  a  strange  mixture, 
but  not  unhealthy  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it. 
That  he  smoked  “Old  Virginia  Cheroots”  at  two  cents 
each,  was  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault.  Practically  he 
lived  upon  his  son,  for  he  had  long  ago  given  away  every¬ 
thing  he  possessed,  and  even  the  old  house  had  passed  into 
Alexander’s  hands — for  a  very  moderate  equivalent,  which 
the  philanthropist  had  already  spent  in  advance  upon  the 
introduction  of  a  new  heating  apparatus  in  his  favourite 
asylum.  Alexander  Junior  supplied  him  with  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  of  change 
had  at  last  substituted  the  cheroots  for  the  fine  Havannas 
to  which  his  father  had  been  addicted  in  his  comparative 
prosperity.  From  time  to  time  the  old  man  made  a  mild 
remark  about  the  deterioration  of  cigars.  The  observations 
of  his  friends,  after  smoking  one  of  his,  were  less  mild. 
Alexander  Senior  attributed  the  change  to  the  McKinley 
Bill.  Alexander  Junior  did  not  smoke.  He  left  the  house 
every  morning  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  before  the  fumigation 
had  begun. 

Katharine  had  always  been  free  to  go  out  for  a  walk 
alone  in  the  early  hours  since  she  had  been  considered  to 
be  grown  up,  and  she  took  advantage  of  the  privilege 
now  in  order  to  meet  John  Ralston.  He  was  expected  to 
be  at  the  bank  at  half-past  nine,  and,  as  it  was  near  the 
Rector  Street  Station,  he  could  calculate  his  time  with 
precision  if  he  found  himself  near  a  station  of  the  elevated 
road. 

He  and  Katharine  had  a  simple  system  of  signals.  John 
came  down  to  Clinton  Place  by  the  Sixth  Avenue  elevated, 
and  got  out  at  the  corner.  Thence  he  walked  past  the 
Lauderdales’  house  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  crossed  Washing¬ 
ton  Square  to  South  Fifth  Avenue,  by  which  he  reached 
the  Bleecker  Street  Station  of  the  elevated  railway.  The 
usual  place  of  meeting  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Square. 
If  Katharine  were  coming  that  morning  there  was  some¬ 
thing  red  in  her  window,  a  bit  of  ribbon,  a  red  fan,  or 
anything  she  chanced  to  pick  up  of  the  required  colour. 
John  could  see  it  at  a  glance.  He,  on  his  part,  let  fall  rv 
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few  seeds  or  grains  on  the  well-swept  lower  step  of  the 
house  as  he  passed,  to  show  that  he  had  gone  by.  The 
convention  was  that  the  signal  should  consist  of  any  kind 
of  seed  or  grain.  If,  when  she  went  out,  there  was  nothing 
on  the  step,  which  very  rarely  happened,  Katharine  went 
back  into  the  house  and  waited,  easily  finding  an  excuse 
if  any  one  remarked  her  return,  by  alleging  a  mismatched 
pair  of  gloves,  or  a  forgotten  parasol  or  umbrella. 

The  system  worked  perfectly.  Two  or  three  grains  of 
wheat,  or  rice  or  rye,  a  couple  of  peppercorns,  a  little 
millet,  varied  daily,  according  to  the  supply  John  had  in 
his  pockets,  and  dropped  near  one  end  of  the  step,  were  all 
that  was  required,  for  it  was  rarely  that  more  than  a  few 
minutes  elapsed  between  their  being  deposited  there  and 
the  moment  when  Katharine  saw  them.  Generally,  the 
sparrows  had  got  them  before  any  one  else  came  out.  The 
only  person  who  ever  noticed  the  frequent  presence  of 
seeds  of  some  kind  on  the  doorstep  was  the  old  philanthro¬ 
pist,  who  made  illogical  reflections  upon  the  habits  of  the 
birds  that  brought  them  there,  as  he  naturally  supposed. 

With  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting,  the  two  changed  it 
from  time  to  time,  or  from  day  to  day,  as  they  thought 
best.  Their  minutes  were  counted,  as  John  could  not 
afford  to  be  late  at  Beman  Brothers’,  and  sometimes  they 
only  exchanged  a  few  words,  agreeing  to  meet  in  the 
evening,  or,  since  the  spring  had  come,  after  J ohn’s  business 
hours.  Hitherto,  they  believed  that  none  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ances  had  seen  them,  and  they  believed  that  none  ever 
would.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  people  they 
knew  should  be  wandering  in  the  purlieus  and  slums  about 
South  Fifth  Avenue  and  Green  Street,  for  instance,  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  A  few  women  in  society  patronised 
the  little  foreign  shop  in  the  Avenue,  near  the  Square, 
where  artificial  flowers  were  made,  but  if  they  ever  went 
there  themselves,  it  was  much  later  in  the  day. 

They  met  on  the  morning  after  Alexander  Junior  had 
spoken  to  Mr.  Beman  about  John.  The  latter  was 
standing  before  the  church  on  the  south  side  of  Washington 
Square,  puffing  at  the  last  end  of  a  cigarette,  when  he  saw 
Katharine’s  figure,  clad,  as  usual,  in  gray  homespun, 
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emerging  from  one  of  the  walks  which  ended  opposite  to 
him.  The  colour  came  a  little  to  her  face  as  she  caught 
sight  of  him. 

She  walked  quickly,  and  began  to  speak  before  she 
reached  him. 

“  Oh  Jack  !  I  do  so  want  to  see  you  !  ”  She  held  out 
her  hand  as  he  lifted  his  hat. 

Their  hands  remained  clasped  a  second  longer,  perhaps, 
than  if  they  had  been  mere  acquaintances,  and  their  eyes 
were  still  meeting  when  their  hands  had  parted. 

“Yes — so  do  I,”  answered  Ralston,  with  small  regard 
for  grammar.  “You  look  tired,  dear.  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  It’s  this  life — I  don’t  know  how  much  longer  I  can 
stand  it,”  answered  Katharine,  and  they  began  to  walk  on. 

“  Has  anything  happened  ?  Has  your  father  been 
teasing  you  again  ?  ”  J ohn  asked,  quickly. 

“  Oh,  yes  !  He  leaves  me  no  peace.  It’s  a  succession 
of  pitched  battles  whenever  we  meet.  He’s  made  up  his 
mind  to  know  what  uncle  Robert  said  to  me,  and  I’ve 
made  up  mine  that  he  sha’n’t.  What  can  I  do  ?  Why, 
Jack,  I  wouldn’t  even  tell  you  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  know,”  answered  Ralston.  “  Uncle 
Robert  isn’t  going  to  die  for  twenty  years,  and  I  hope  he 
may  live  thirty.  Of  course,  when  he  dies,  if  we’re  alive  we 
shall  have  heaps  of  money  all  round,  and  your  father  and 
grandfather  will  probably  get  the  biggest  shares.  But 
there’ll  be  plenty  for  us  all.  Your  father  seems  to  me  to 
have  lost  his  head  about  it.” 

“  He  really  has.  It’s  the  same  thing  every  day.  He 
tells  me  that  I’m  all  kinds  of  things — undutiful,  and  im¬ 
pertinent,  and  intolerable — altogether  a  perfect  fiend, 

according  to  him.  Then  he  threatens  me— - 

“Threatens  you1?”  repeated  John,  with  a  quick  frown 
and  a  change  of  tone.  “  He’d  better  not !  ” 

“Well — he  says  that  he’ll  find  means  to  make  me  speak, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don’t  see  myself  what  means  he 
has  at  his  command,  I’m  sure.  I  suppose  when  he’s 
angry  he  doesn’t  know  what  he’s  saying.  So  I  try  to 
smile — but  I  don’t  like  it.” 

“  I  should  think  not  !  But  as  you  say,  he  can’t  really 
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do  anything  except  talk.  He’s  permanently  angry,  though. 
He  came  into  the  bank  yesterday  and  passed  near  me.  I 
saw  his  face.” 

John  added  no  comment,  but  his  tone  expressed  well 
enough  what  he  felt. 

“  I  know,”  answered  Katharine.  “  He  always  has  that 
expression  now, — one  only  used  to  see  it  now  and  then, — 
as  though  he  meant  to  have  something,  if  he  had  to  kill 
somebody  to  get  it.  It’s  the  strangest  thing  !  He,  who 
has  always  preached  to  me  about  keeping  the  secret  of 
other  people’s  confidence  !  It’s  perfectly  incomprehensible  ! 
It’s  as  though  his  whole  nature  had  suddenly  changed.” 

“  He’s  wild  to  know  how  much  he’s  to  have,”  observed 
John,  thoughtfully.  “  It  attacked  him  when  they  expected 
uncle  Robert  to  die.  And  now  that  he  knows  that  you 
know,  he  means  to  wring  it  out  of  you.  I  hate  him.  I 
should  like  to  wring  his  neck.” 

“Jack!” 

“  Oh,  well — of  course  he’s  your  father,  and  I’m  very  sorry 
for  expressing  myself — all  the  same — ”  he  finished  his  sen¬ 
tence  inwardly.  “  At  all  events,  he’s  got  to  treat  you 
properly,  or  I  shall  interfere.  This  can’t  go  on,  you  know.” 

“  You,  Jack  dear1?  What  could  you  do?” 

“  What  could  I  do  ?  Take  you  away  from  him,  of  course. 
I’m  your  husband.  Don’t  forget  that,  Katharine.” 

“No,  dear — I’m  not  likely  to.  But  still — I  don’t  see — 
nothing’s  changed,  you  know.  The  difficulties  are  just  the 
same  as  they  ever  were.” 

“Yes.  But  the  reasons  are  different.  I  can’t  allow 
you  to  suffer.  You  know  that  after  all  that  trouble  last 
winter  my  mother  insisted  on  making  over  half  the 
property  to  me.  Of  course  things  go  on  just  as  they  did, 
and  we  share  everything.  But  I’ve  got  it  all  the  same — 
six  thousand  a  year,  if  I  choose  to  call  it  my  own.  The  reason 
why  we  don’t  tell  everybody  that  we’re  married  is,  first, 
because  it  would  make  such  an  incredible  row  in  the  family, 
and  secondly,  because,  as  my  mother  and  I  have  so  little 
between  us,  she  would  have  to  reduce  ever  so  many  things 
if  we  set  up  at  housekeeping  with  her,  until  I  can  make  some¬ 
thing.  As  long  as  you’re  happy  at  home,  that’s  all  very 
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well.  We’re  young  enough  to  wait  six  months  or  a  year, 
though  we  don’t  like  it,  and  I’m  going  in  for  earning  the 
respect  of  the  Beman  Brethren — they’re  really  awfully 
nice  to  me,  I  must  say.  Anything  more  ignorant  than  I 
am  you  can’t  imagine  !  ” 

“Never  mind,  Jack — you’re  learning,  at  all  events,” 
said  Katharine,  in  an  encouraging  tone.  “And  I  know, 
dear — I  know  how  you  care  for  me,  and  how  brave  you 
are  to  wait  for  the  sake  of  what’s  nice  to  your  mother - ” 

“  Oh,  don’t  talk  of  courage  !  It’s  what  I  ought  to  have 
done  long  ago,  if  I  hadn’t  been  a  born  loafer  and  idiot. 
But  if  things  are  going  to  be  different  since  your  beloved 
father  has  got  this  idea  into  his  head,  if  he’s  going  to 
torment'  you  perpetually,  and  make  your  life  a  burden, 
and  call  you  bad  names  out  of  the  prayer-book — that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know — why,  then,  we  must  just  do  it,  that’s 
all — just  face  the  row,  and  the  economies,  and  all,  and  you 
must  come  to  my  mother’s.” 

“  But,  Jack — just  think  of  what  would  happen - ” 

“Well — just  think  what’s  happening  now.  It’s  mucli 
worse,  I’m  sure,  and  if  it’s  going  to  last,  I  shall  just  do  it. 
My  mother  always  says  that  she  wishes  we  could  be 
married.  Well — we  are  married.  There’s  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  tell  her  so.  Besides,  for  her  part,  she’d  be 
delighted.  You  don’t  know  her  !  She’s  just  like  a  man 
in  some  things.  She’d  put  up  with  anything — boiled  beef 
and  cabbage,  and  a  horse-car  fare  on  Sundays  by  way  of 
an  outing.  Only,  of  course,  if  it  can  possibly  be  helped,  I 
don’t  want  her  to  have  to  pinch  and  screw  about  her 
gloves,  and  her  cabs,  and  the  little  things  she  likes  and  has 
had  all  her  life.  That’s  why  I’m  working.  If  I  could 
only  get  a  salary  of  two  thousand  a  year,  we  could 
manage.  I’ve  figured  it  all  out — it’s  just  that  two 
thousand  that  would  make  the  difference — it’s  ridiculous, 
isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  It’s  worse,”  said  Katharine.  “  It’s  abominable.” 

“  Yes — it’s  everything  you  like — or  don’t  like,  rather. 
But  if  you’re  going  to  suffer,  we  must  do  as  I  say.  I’ll 
tell  you  how  we’ll  manage  it.  You’ll  just  go  up  to  our 
house  some  morning  about  ten  o’clock,  and  go  out  of  town 
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with  my  mother  for  a  few  days.  I’ll  get  a  holiday  from 
Beman’s,  and  I’ll  go  and  see  your  mother  and  tell  her,  and 
then  I’ll  go  down  town  and  face  your  father.  His  office 
is  a  nice,  quiet  place,  I  believe.  He’s  nothing  much  to  do 
but  to  be  trusted,  and  he  sits  all  day  long  by  himself  in 
the  company’s  showcase,  and  people  trust  him.  That’s  his 
profession.  He  represents  the  moral  side  of  business. 
Once  I’ve  told  him,  I’ll  disappear  for  a  while — going  to 
you,  of  course, — and  we  three  will  come  back  together  and 
tell  the  world  that  we’ve  been  quietly  married — which  is 
quite  true.  Lots  of  people  do  that  nowadays  to  get  out  of 
the  expense  and  fuss  of  a  dress  parade  wedding.  How 
does  that  strike  you  ?  ” 

“Oh,  it’s  clever  enough,  and  brave  of  you — as  you 
always  are — to  be  ready  to  face  the  parents  alone.  We 
shall  have  to  do  something  of  the  kind  in  the  end,  you 
know,  because  we  can’t  be  married  over  again.  Uncle 
Robert  suggested  the  same  sort  of  plan  last  winter  j  only 
he  wanted  us  to  go  to  his  place  up  the  river,  and  he  was 
going  to  ask  the  whole  family.  The  dear  old  man  forgot 
that  his  servants  would  remember  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  that  there  had  been  no  marriage  service.  It  wasn’t 
practical.” 

“  By  the  bye,  where’s  our  marriage  certificate  ?  ”  asked 
John,  suddenly.  “You  took  it,  you  know.  You  never 
told  me  what  became  of  it.” 

“  Oh,  uncle  Robert  said  he’d  keep  it  with  his  papers.  I 
suppose  it’s  as  safe  there  as  anywhere.  Still — -if  he  were 
to  die—” 

“  It’s  all  right,  if  he’s  kept  it.  It  will  be  in  a  safe  place, 
properly  endorsed.  As  he’s  the  only  person  who  knows 
the  secret,  he’d  much  better  keep  it,  and  lie’s  not  at  all 
likely  to  die  now  that  he’s  recovered.  I’d  been  meaning 
to  ask  you  for  ever  so  long.  But  to  go  back — if  things 
get  any  worse,  or  go  on  as  badly  as  they’re  going  now,  do 
you  see  any  possible  objection  to  doing  what  I  propose  1  ” 

“  Well,  the  principal  objection  is  that  it  will  hamper 
your  mother,  Jack.  I’d  rather  suffer  a  great  deal  more 
than  I’m  likely  to,  than  thrust  myself  upon  her.  I  know — 
you’ll  tell  me  that  she’s  very  fond  of  me  and  wants  to  see  us 
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married,  and  I  know  she’s  in  earnest  about  it  and  means 
every  word  she  says.  But  I’ve  lived  in  a  rigidly  economical 
household,  as  they  call  it.  I  know  what  it  means,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  who’s  never  been  used  to 
it.  Don’t  think  about  it,  dear.  Please  don’t.  You  know 
I  come  to  you  with  all  my  little  woes — but  you  mustn’t 
take  them  too  seriously.  You’ll  prevent  me  from  speaking 
freely  if  you  do,  dear.” 

“  It’s  my  business  to  take  your  happiness  seriously.  I’m 
not  prepared  to  stand  the  idea  of  having  your  life  made 
miserable  on  my  account.” 

“But  it  isn’t  about  you,  Jack.  It’s  altogether  about 
the  question  of  uncle  Robert’s  will.” 

“  Never  mind.  I  won’t  have  you  made  unhappy  by 
anybody,  do  you  understand  1  I’ve  got  the  right  of  loving 
you,  and  the  right  of  being  your  husband,  and  if  that  isn’t 
enough  I’ll  take  the  right.  I’m  in  earnest,  Katharine.” 

He  stood  still  on  the  pavement ;  she  stopped,  also,  and 
faced  him. 

“Yes,  dear ;  I  know  and  I  thank  you,”  she  said  gently. 
“  But  it  really  isn’t  as  bad  as  I  made  out.  I’m  irritated, 
and  I  want  to  be  with  you  all  the  time,  and  then  the  least 
little  thing  seems  so  much  bigger  than  it  is.  Please,  please 
don’t  do  anything  rash,  Jack,  or  without  telling  me  just 
what  you’re  going  to  do  !  You  know  you  are  rash,  dear, — 
I’m  always  a  little  afraid  of  what  you  may  do  when  you’re 
angry.” 

“  I  certainly  sha’n’t  be  rash  where  you’re  concerned,” 
answered  Ralston.  “You’re  too  much  to  me — we  are  to 
each  other — and  we  mustn’t  risk  anything.  But  don’t 
imagine,  either,  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  I  sha’n’t  know 
it,  even  if  you  won’t  tell  me.  I  can  guess  what  you  think 
of  from  your  face,  you  know — I’ve  often  done  it.” 

“  That’s  true — I’m  sure  I  couldn’t  conceal  anything  from 
you  for  long,”  answered  Katharine,  womanly  wise. 

She  was  concealing  something  from  him  at  that  very 
moment,  something  which  she  had  meant  to  tell  him,  and 
would  have  told  him,  had  he  not  spoken  so  decidedly  of 
what  he  meant  to  do  if  her  life  were  made  unhappy.  But 
she  knew  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing  anything 
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which  he  said  he  would  do,  no  matter  how  rash.  When 
she  had  at  first  spoken,  she  had  not  altogether  realised  how 
he  would  take  up  the  question  of  her  present  unhappiness 
as  a  matter  for  immediate  and  decisive  action.  She  loved 
him  all  the  better  for  it,  but  she  began  to  understand  how 
careful  she  must  be  in  future. 

John  paused  a  moment  after  his  last  speech,  and  looked 
into  her  gray  eyes.  Perhaps  some  little  doubt  assailed  him 
as  to  whether,  if  she  tried,  she  could  not,  perhaps,  keep 
from  him  something  he  wished  to  know — the  doubt  from 
which  men  who  love  are  very  rarely  quite  free. 

“  But  promise  me,  Katharine,”  he  said  presently, — 
“  promise  me  that  if  you  are  really  suffering  you  will  tell 
me,  instead  of  just  leaving  me  to  guess.” 

“  Ah — you  see  !  ”  She  laughed  softly  and  happily. 
“  You’re  not  so  sure  as  you  thought  !  Oh  yes — I’ll  tell 
you  if  anything  dreadful  happens.” 

“  You’d  better  !  ”  Balston  laughed,  too,  out  of  sheer 
delight  at  being  with  her,  and  his  laugh  pleased  her,  for  it 
came  rarely.  “  And  about  your  father — I’ll  tell  you  what 
I  think.  His  excitement  will  cool  down  as  he  sees  that 
uncle  Robert’s  getting  better,  and  he’ll  leave  you  alone. 
You  see,  he’ll  be  afraid  that  you’ll  go  to  uncle  Robert  and 
say  that  you’re  being  tormented  to  give  up  his  secret.  And 
then  uncle  Robert  will  descend  upon  Clinton  Place  and  make 
a  raid  and  raise  Cain — and  there’ll  be  something  to  pay  all 
round  and  no  pitch  particularly  hot.  Do  you  see  'l  ” 

Katharine  laughed  again,  but  she  understood  that  what 
he  said  was  reasonable  enough. 

“  Now  I  must  be  going,”  said  Ralston.  “  I’m  so  angry 
about  it  all  that  I’m  on  the  verge  of  being  funny,  which 
isn’t  in  my  line.  Can  you  come  to-morrow  ?  Is  there  any 
chance  of  seeing  you  to-night  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  There’s  a  little  thing  at  the  Vanbrughs’ 
— are  you  going  h  ” 

“Not  asked,  worse  luck  !  ” 

“  Then  I  won’t  go.  How  stupid  of  them  not  to  ask  you. 
I  suppose  you  haven’t  been  near  them  for  months.  Have 
you  ?  Confess  !  ” 

“  How  can  I  do  the  card-leaving  business  now  that  I’m 
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down  town  all  day  %  It  isn’t  fair  on  a  man.  Besides,  the 
Vanbrughs  needn’t  be  so  particular.  She’s  nice,  though — 
much  nicer  since  she’s  given  up  Sunday-schooling.  The 
last  time  we  talked  she  knew  all  about  the  universe  and 
the  Bab  faith  and  the  life  everlasting — and  she  was  telling 
everybody.  She  hates  me  because  I  laughed.  By  Jove  ! 
I  must  be  going,  though.  To-morrow,  then  As  usual. 
I  say,  Katharine — if  you  get  a  chance  to  give  your  father 
the  sharp  answer  that  wrath  particularly  dislikes,  I  hope 
you  will — and  tell  me  about  it.  Good-bye,  sweetheart — 
only  sixteen  minutes  to  get  to  the  bank  !  ” 

“  You  did  it  in  fourteen  and  a  half  last  week,  Jack,” 
answered  Katharine,  holding  his  hand. 

“  Yes — but  I  just  caught  the  train — I  wouldn’t  do  it  at 
all,  if  I  could  help  it,  you  know.” 

“  Of  course  not — I  mustn’t  be  selfish.  Run,  dear — and 
good-bye  !  ” 

In  a  moment  he  was  gone.  She  watched  his  wiry, 
elastic  movements  as  he  ran  at  the  top  of  his  speed  towards 
the  station  of  the  elevated,  to  the  vicinity  of  which  they 
had  directed  their  walk  while  they  had  been  talking.  As 
he  disappeared,  flying  up  the  covered  iron  stairs,  two  steps 
at  a  time,  she  turned  and  walked  briskly  homeward.  The 
neighbourhood  is  a  safe  and  quiet  one,  though  it  is  largely 
inhabited  by  foreigners,  but  she  did  not  care  to  slacken  her 
pace  till  she  got  back  to  Washington  Square.  Then  she 
moved  more  slowly. 

The  spring  was  in  the  air  and  the  sun  was  bright.  She 
sauntered  leisurely  through  the  walks,  wondering  what  the 
coming  summer  was  to  bring  forth  for  her,  and  all  the 
months  after  people  began  to  go  away.  And  she  thought 
all  the  time  of  Ralston.  It  seemed  such  an  absurd  and 
senseless  thing  that  they  two,  who  were  to  be  one  day 
among  the  richest,  and  would  be  masters  of  all  that  the 
world  can  give  to  people  not  endowed  with  what  is  not  in 
the  world’s  gift  or  market — that  they  two,  being  lawfully 
and  Christianly  married,  should  be  forced  to  meet  by  stealth 
for  a  few  moments,  to  be  separated  again  almost  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  necessity  which  drove  John  every  day  to 
his  desk  as  a  junior  clerk  in  Mr.  Beman’s  employment.  A 
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week — a  year — ten  years,  if  uncle  Robert  lived  so  long — 
and  then,  if  John  went  into  the  bank,  the  clerks,  who  were 
all  his  seniors,  would  lift  their  pens  from  the  paper  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  to  watch  the  representative  of  so  much 
wealth  go  by.  And  old  Mr.  Beman  would  rise  from  his 
seat  and  offer  Twenty-Five  Millions  a  chair,  as  though  he 
were  a  man  of  years  and  weight.  Not  but  that  the  Bemans 
and  John’s  fellow-clerks,  some  of  whom  were  acquaintances 
in  his  own  world  and  beginning  their  life  as  he  was,  were 
all  well  aware  that  he  had  a  good  chance  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  handsome  in  the  end.  But  mere  potential  wealth  is 
too  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wall  Street  to  be 
noticed  or  much  respected.  It  is  not  the  man  who  may 
have  it,  but  the  man  who  has  it,  who  commands  respect. 
Even  the  only  son,  the  man  who  is  sure  to  get  it  if  he  lives, 
is  treated  with  a  certain  indifference.  But  when  time  has 
brought  down  his  heavy  hand  upon  the  millionaire,  and 
crushed  him  into  the  earth-darkness  and  his  memory  into  a 
bit  of  stone  with  his  name  on  it,  when  the  last  well-greased 
screw  has  been  run  into  the  polished  coffin,  when  the  black 
horses  have  waved  their  black  plumes  and  the  last  carriage 
that  followed  the  funeral  is  being  washed  down  in  the 
coach-house  yard — then  the  man  who  is  next  stops,  and 
lets  future  run  ahead  of  him  and  himself  becomes  present 
fact,  strong,  gorgeous,  worshipful.  For  at  his  mighty  nod 
the  wilderness  may  become  real  estate,  or  the  secret  places 
of  Nassau  Street  and  Exchange  Place  may  be  hideous  with 
the  groaning  of  the  bulls  he  has  beared  out  of  the  ring — 
and  the  solid  security  may  to-morrow  be  wild-cat  if  he 
wills  it,  and  the  wild-cat  emerge  in  the  dawn  with  a  gilt 
edge  and  an  honest  countenance,  to  be  a  joyful  investment 
for  the  widow’s  mite. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  was  nobody  down  town.  His  cousin 
Hamilton  Bright,  who  was  a  junior  partner  in  Beman 
Brothers’,  was  a  vastly  more  important  person  than  he. 
For  he  had  behind  him  what  Ralston  had  before  him,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  capital  in  the  present,  besides.  It  was 
all  very  ridiculous,  Katharine  thought,  and  depended  on 
the  false  state  of  society  in  which  she  was  obliged  to  live. 

She  thought  bitterly  of  her  father.  He  was  a  prominent 
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figure  in  that  false  state — a  man  of  fine  principles  and 
opportunist  practice — she  had  caught  the  latter  expression 
from  Walter  Crowdie,  Bright’s  brother-in-law,  the  well- 
known  painter,  who  had  painted  a  portrait  of  her  during 
the  winter,  and  who,  as  the  husband  of  a  distant  cousin, 
was  counted  in  the  Lauderdale  tribe. 

Her  father,  she  thought,  preached,  prayed — and  then 
acted  far  worse  than  average  people  who  prayed  little  and 
sat  still  to  be  preached  at  on  Sundays,  in  order  that  Pro¬ 
vidence  might  have  a  sort  of  weekly  photograph  of  their 
souls,  so  to  say,  and  because  others  did  the  same  and  it  was 
expected  of  them.  She  and  her  father  had  never  agreed  very 
well,  and  had  come  into  open  conflict  about  John  Ralston; 
but  hitherto  she  had  respected  him  for  his  uncompromising, 
unashamed  piety.  There  had  seemed  to  her  to  be  something 
masculine  and  bold  about  it,  and,  such  as  it  was,  she  had 
believed  in  it.  It  had  been  far  from  being  an  idol,  but  it 
had  been  a  very  creditable  statue,  so  to  say,  and  now,  on  a 
sudden,  the  head  had  been  knocked  off  it,  and  she  saw,  or 
thought  she  saw,  that  it  was  hollow  and  a  sham.  She  was 
too  young  yet  to  admit  the  presence  of  good  in  the  same 
place  with  evil,  and  the  evil  itself  had  been  thrown  directly 
in  her  path  as  a  stumbling-block  for  herself,  and  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  fall  over  it. 

And  as  though  it  were  not  enough  to  torment  her  per¬ 
petually  with  questions,  there  was  that  other  thing  which 
she  had  just  concealed  from  John,  because  he  had  been  so 
angry  about  the  first.  Her  father  and  mother  were  appar¬ 
ently  determined  that  she  should  be  married  before  the 
summer  was  out,  and  were  thrusting  a  match  upon  her  in  a 
way  of  which  she  would  not  have  believed  them  capable. 
Ever  since  her  mother  had  discovered  that  she  was  losing 
her  beauty  and  that  Katharine  received  three-fourths  of  all 
the  admiration  which  had  once  been  hers,  the  relations  of 
the  two  had  been  changed.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  constantly 
between  two  conflicting  emotions,  which  almost  amounted 
to  passions — her  real  affection  for  Katharine,  and  her  de¬ 
testable  envy  of  the  girl’s  freshness  and  youth.  She  was  a 
good  woman,  and  she  despised  herself  more  than  any  one 
else  could  possibly  have  despised  her,  for  wishing  that  she 
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might  not  be  daily  compared  with  her,  handicapped,  as  she 
was,  with  nearly  twenty  years  more  to  carry.  To  marry 
her  daughter  was  to  remove  her  from  home,  and  perhaps 
from  New  York — and  with  her,  to  do  away  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  envy,  the  cause  of  the  offence,  the  visible  tempta¬ 
tion  to  the  sin  which  was  destroying  the  elder  woman’s 
happiness  and  undermining  her  peace  of  mind.  Mrs. 
Lauderdale,  whose  sins  had  hitherto  been  few  and  pardon¬ 
able,  felt  that  if  Katharine  were  once  away  she  should 
become  again  a  good  woman,  and  find  courage  to  bear  the 
terrible  loss  of  her  once  supreme  beauty. 

For  she  was  keenly  alive  to  the  wickedness  of  what  she 
felt,  though  she  could  not  quite  understand  it.  No  man 
could  boast  that  he  had  ever  had  a  meaning  look  or  an 
over-sympathetic  pressure  of  the  hand  from  Mrs.  Lauderdale, 
during  the  five-and-twenty  years  of  her  married  life,  though 
she  had  loved  society  intensely,  and  enjoyed  its  amuse¬ 
ments  with  a  real  innocence  of  which  not  every  woman  in 
her  position  would  have  been  capable.  But  no  man  who 
had  laid  eyes  upon  her  could  boast — and  it  would  have 
been  a  poor  boast — that  he  had  turned  away  at  the  first 
glance,  without  looking  again  and  wondering  at  her  love¬ 
liness,  and  saying  to  himself  that  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  he  had  ever  seen. 

It  hurt  her  bodily  to  miss  those  eyes  turned  upon  her 
from  all  sides,  and  she  began  to  miss  them  now.  It  hurt 
her  still  more — and  in  spite  of  secret  prayers  and  solemn 
resolutions  and  litanies  of  self-contempt,  she  turned  pale 
with  quiet  deadly  anger  against  the  world — when,  as  she 
entered  a  crowded  room  with  Katharine,  she  felt,  as  well 
as  saw,  that  those  same  eyes  sought  the  pale,  severe  face  of 
the  dark-haired  young  girl,  and  overlooked  her  own  fading 
perfection.  The  stately  rose  was  drooping,  just  as  the 
sweet  white  summer  myrtle  burst  the  bud. 

Let  her  not  be  judged  too  harshly,  if  she  longed  to  be 
separated  from  Katharine  just  at  that  time.  There  was 
no  ill-will,  nothing  like  hatred,  no  touch  of  cruelty  in  the 
simple  desire  to  be  spared  that  daily  contrast.  It  was 
rather  that  wish  which  many  have  felt,  despairing  of  grace 
and  strength  to  resist  temptation,  to  have  the  cause  of  it 
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removed,  that  they  may  find  peace.  A  worse  woman 
would  not  so  long  have  been  satisfied  with  beauty  alone, 
and  with  compelling  by  her  mere  presence  the  admiration 
of  a  crowd  in  which  no  one  face  was  dearer  than  the  rest, 
nor  than  it  should  be. 

She  longed  with  all  her  heart  to  see  Katharine  married, 
as  her  husband  did  from  very  different  reasons.  Nor  were 
his  arguments  bad  or  unkind  from  his  point  of  view.  He 
feared  lest  she  should  marry  Ralston  in  spite  of  him,  and 
he  honestly  believed  Ralston  to  be  a  worthless  young 
fellow  who  could  make  no  woman  happy.  As  for  his 
daughter,  he  was  attached  to  her,  fond  of  her,  perhaps,  in 
his  cold  way ;  though  loving  with  him  seemed  to  be  a 
negative  affair,  and  not  able  to  go  much  further  than  a 
cessation  of  fault-finding,  except  for  his  wife,  who  had  over¬ 
come  him  and  kept  him  by  her  beauty  alone.  It  was  not 
until  Katharine  aroused  the  deep-seated  passion  of  his 
unsatisfied  avarice  that  he  ceased  to  be  kind  to  her,  as  he 
understood  kindness. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Katharine  was  in  her  room  that  afternoon  towards  five 
o’clock,  when  a  servant  knocked  at  her  door,  disturbing  her 
as  she  was  composing  a  letter  to  her  best  friend,  Hester 
Crowdie.  She  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  annoyance 
as  the  door  opened  and  the  maid  entered. 

“  Oh — what’s  the  matter  ?  ”  she  asked,  impatiently 
striking  the  point  of  her  pen  upon  the  edge  of  the  glass 
inkstand. 

“  Mr.  Wingfield’s  down  stairs,  Miss  Katharine,”  answered 
the  girl. 

“  Oh— is  he  ?  Well - ” 

Katharine  tapped  her  pen  thoughtfully  upon  the  glass 
again,  and  a  quick  contraction  of  the  brow  betrayed  her 
displeasure. 

“  Shall  I  tell  the  gentleman  that  you’ll  be  down,  Miss 
Katharine  ?  ”  inquired  the  other. 
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“No,  Annie.  Tell  him  I’m  out.  That  is — I’m  not  out, 
am  1 1  ” 

“No,  Miss  Katharine.” 

Katharine  let  her  pen  fall,  rose  and  went  to  the  window 
in  hesitation.  The  bit  of  red  ribbon  which  had  served  as 
a  signal  to  John  was  pinned  to  the  small  curtain  stretched 
over  the  lower  sash.  She  looked  at  it  thoughtfully,  and 
forgot  Mr.  Wingfield  for  a  moment. 

“  Shall  I  show  the  gentleman  into  the  library,  Miss 
Katharine  1  ”  asked  Annie,  in  an  insinuating  tone. 

“  Oh,  well !  Yes,”  said  Katharine,  turning  suddenly. 
“  Tell  Mr.  Wingfield  that  I’ll  be  down  in  a  few  minutes, 
if  he  doesn’t  mind  waiting.  I  suppose  I’ve  got  to,”  she 
added,  audibly,  before  Annie  was  well  out  of  the  room. 

She  glanced  at  herself  in  the  looking-glass,  but  without 
interest.  Then  she  slipped  her  unfinished  letter  into  the 
drawer  of  the  little  writing-table  by  the  window  at  which 
she  had  been  sitting,  and  turned  towards  the  door.  But 
before  she  left  the  room  she  paused,  hesitated,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  table,  locking  the  drawer  and  withdrawing 
the  key,  which  she  slipped  behind  the  frame  of  an  engraving. 
She  had  become  unreasonably  distrustful  of  late. 

Instead  of  going  down  to  the  library,  she  knocked  at  the 
door  of  her  mother’s  morning  room.  It  chanced  that  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  was  at  home  that  afternoon,  which  was  unusual 
in  fine  weather.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  sitting  by  the 
window  at  the  table  she  used  for  her  miniature  painting. 
She  had  talent,  and  had  been  well  taught  in  her  girlhood, 
and  her  workv  was  distinctly  good.  Amateurs  more  often 
succeed  with  miniature  than  in  any  other  branches  of  art. 
It  is  harder  to  detect  faults  when  the  scale  of  the  whole  is 
very  minute. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  bending  over  a  piece  of  work  she 
had  lately  begun.  All  the  little  things  she  used  were  lying 
about  her  on  the  wooden  table — the  tiny  brushes,  the  saucers 
for  colours,  the  needle-pointed  pencils.  She  looked  up  as 
Katharine  entered,  and  the  latter  saw  all  the  lines  in  the 
still  beautiful  face  accentuated  by  the  earnest  attention 
given  to  the  work.  The  eyelids  were  contracted  and  tired, 
the  lips  drawn  in,  one  eyebrow  was  raised  a  little  higher 
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than  the  other,  so  that  there  were  fine  arched  wrinkles  in 
the  forehead  immediately  over  it.  The  faces  of  American 
women  of  a  certain  age,  when  the  complexion  is  fair,  favour 
the  formation  of  a  multitude  of  very  delicate  crossing  and 
recrossing  lines,  not  often  seen  in  the  features  of  other 
nationalities. 

“  What  is  it,  child  1  ”  asked  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  quietly, 
with  her  soft  southern  intonation. 

“Mr.  Wingfield’s  there  again,”  answered  Katharine, 
with  unmistakable  disgust. 

“Well,  my  dear,  go  down  and  see  him,”  said  Mrs. 
Lauderdale,  blandly.  “  Did  you  send  word  that  you’d 
receive  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I’m  going  to  tell  him  not  to  come  any  more.” 

Katharine  went  behind  the  table,  so  that  she  faced  her 
mother  and  looked  directly  into  her  eyes.  For  several 
seconds  neither  spoke. 

“  I  hope  you  won’t  do  anything  so  rude,”  said  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  at  last,  without  avoiding  the  gaze  that  met 
hers.  “We  all  like  Mr.  Wingfield  very  much.” 

“  I  dare  say.  I’m  not  finding  fault  with  him,  nor  his 
looks,  nor  his  manners,  nor  anything.” 

“  Well,  then — I  don’t  see - ” 

“  Oh  yes,  }mu  do,  mother — forgive  my  contradicting 
you — you  know  very  well  that  he  wants  to  marry  me,  and 
that  you  want  me  to  marry  him.  But  I  don’t  mean  to. 
So  I  shall  tell  him,  as  nicely  as  I  can,  to  give  up  the  idea, 
and  to  make  his  visits  to  you,  and  not  to  me.” 

“  But,  Katharine,  dear — nobody  wishes  to  force  you 
to  marry  him.  We  don’t  live  in  the  Middle  Ages,  you 
know.” 

“  There’s  a  resemblance,”  answered  Katharine,  bitterly. 

“  Katharine  !  How  can  you  say  anything  so  unjust  !  ” 

“  Because  it’s  true,  mother.  I’m  not  blind,  you  know, 
and  I’m  not  perfectly  insensible.  I  see,  and  I  can  feel. 
You  don’t  seem  to  think  it’s  possible  to  hurt  me — and  I 
don’t  think  you  mean  to  hurt  me,  as  papa  does.” 

“You’re  quite  out  of  your  mind,  my  child!  Your 
father  loves  you  dearly.  He  wouldn’t  hurt  you  for  the 
world.  Don’t  talk  such  nonsense,  Katharine.  Go  and  see 
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Mr.  Wingfield,  and  be  decently  civil  for  half  an  hour — he 
won’t  stay  even  as  long  as  that.  Besides,  you  can’t  tell 
him  not  to  come  any  more.  He  hasn’t  asked  you  to  marry 
him.  You  may  think  he  means  to,  but  you  can  hardly 
take  it  for  granted  like  that.” 

“  No,  but  he  means  to  ask  me  to-day,”  answered  Katharine. 
“  And  I  haven’t  encouraged  him  in  the  least.” 

“  Then  how  do  you  know  1  ” 

“  Oh — one  can  always  tell.” 

“  It’s  not  exactly  true  to  say  that  you’ve  not  encouraged 
him,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  thoughtfully.  “  He’s  been 
here  very  often  of  late,  and  you’ve  danced  the  cotillon  with 
him  twice,  at  least.  Then  there  was  his  coaching  party — 
only  the  other  day — and  you  sat  beside  him.  He’s  always 
sending  you  flowers,  and  books,  and  things,  too.  It  isn’t 
fair  to  say  that  he’s  had  no  encouragement.  You’ll  get  the 
reputation  of  being  a  flirt  if  you  go  on  in  this  way.” 

“I’d  rather  be  called  a  flirt  than  marry  Archibald 
Wingfield,”  replied  Katharine. 

“  At  all  events  you  might  have  some  consideration  for 
him,  if  you’ve  none  for  yourself.  Don’t  be  foolish,  Katharine, 
dear.  Take  my  advice.  Of  course,  if  you  could  take  a 
fancy  to  him,  quite  naturally,  we  should  all  be  very  glad. 
I  like  him — I  can’t  help  it.  He’s  so  handsome,  and  has 
such  good  manners,  and  speaks  French  like  a  Parisian.  I 
know — you  may  laugh — but  in  these  days,  when  people  are 
abroad  half  the  time — and  then,  after  all,  my  dear,  you 
certainly  can’t  be  really  sure  that  he  means  to  ask  you  to¬ 
day.  Very  likely  he  won’t,  just  because  you  think  he’s 
going  to.” 

“  Of  course,  mother,  you  know  that’s  absurd  !  As  though 
it  wasn’t  evident — besides,  those  flowers  this  morning. 
Didn’t  you  see  them  ?  ” 

“What  about  them1?  He  often  sends  you  flowers.” 

“  Why,  the  box  was  all  full  of  primroses,  and  just  two 
roses — extraordinary  ones — lying  in  the  middle  and  tied 
together  with  a  bit  of  grass.  Imagine  doing  such  a  thing  ! 
And  I  know  he  tied  them  himself,  on  account  of  the  knot. 
He’s  a  yachting  man,  and  doesn’t  tie  knots  like  the  men  at 
the  flower  shops.” 
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“  Oh,  well,  my  dear — if  you  are  going  to  judge  a  man 
by  the  way  he  ties  knots - ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  laughed  as  she  broke  off  in  her  incom¬ 
plete  sentence.  Then  her  face  grew  grave  all  at  once. 

“  Take  my  advice,  my  child — marry  him,”  she  said, 
bending  over  her  table  once  more  and  taking  up  a  little 
brush,  as  though  she  wished  to  end  the  interview. 

“  Certainly  not  !  ”  answered  Katharine,  in  a  tone  which 
discouraged  further  persuasion. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  sighed. 

“  Well — I  don’t  know  what  you  young  girls  expect,”  she 
said,  in  a  tone  of  depression.  “Mr.  Wingfield’s  young, 
good-looking,  well-educated,  rich,  and  he  adores  you.  Per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  love  him  precisely,  but  you  can’t  help  liking 
him.  You  act  as  though  you  were  always  expecting  a  fine, 
irresistible,  mediaeval  passion  to  come  and  carry  you  off'. 
It  won’t,  you  know.  That  sort  of  thing  doesn’t  happen  any 
more.  When  you  want  to  get  married  at  last,  you’ll  be 
too  old.  You  have  your  choice  of  almost  any  of  them. 
For  a  girl  who  has  no  money  and  isn’t  likely  to  have  much 
for  a  long  time,  I  don’t  know  any  one  who’s  more  sur¬ 
rounded  than  you  are.  Of  course  I  want  you  to  marry. 
I  don’t  believe  in  waiting  till  you’re  twenty-five  or  thirty.” 

“  I  don’t  intend  to.” 

“Well,  you  will,  my  dear,  unless  you  make  up  your 
mind  soon.  It’s  all - ” 

“  Mother,”  interrupted  Katharine,  “  you  know  very  well 
that  I’ve  made  my  choice,  and  that  I  mean  to  stand  by  it.” 

“Oh — Jack  Ralston,  you  mean?”  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
affected  a  rather  contemptuous  indifference.  “  That  was  a 
foolish  affair.  Girls  always  fall  in  love  with  their  cousins. 
You’ll  forget  all  about  him,  and  I’m  sure  he’s  forgotten 
all  about  you.  He  hardly  ever  comes  to  the  house  now. 
Besides,  you  never  could  have  married  poor  Jack,  with  his 
dissipated  habits,  and  no  money.  Uncle  Robert  doesn’t 
mean  to  leave  him  anything.  He’d  gamble  it  all  away.” 

“You  called  me  unjust  a  moment  ago,”  said  Katharine, 
in  an  altered  voice,  and  growing  pale. 

“  Of  course — you  take  his  part.  It’s  no  use  to  discuss 
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“  It’s  not  discussion  to  abuse  a  man  who’s  bravely  doing 
his  best.  J ack  doesn’t  need  any  one  to  take  his  part.  Do 
you  know  that  he’s  altogether  given  up  his  old  life  at  the 
club — and  all  that  ?  He’s  at  Beman  Brothers’  all  day 
long,  and  when  you  don’t  see  him  in  society  he’s  quietly 
at  home  with  cousin  Katharine.” 

“  Yes — I  heard  he  was  doing  a  little  better.  But  he’ll 
never  get  rid  of  the  reputation  he’s  given  himself.  My 
dear,  you  don’t  seem  to  remember  that  poor  Mr.  Wingfield 
is  waiting  for  you  all  this  time  down  stairs.” 

“  It  will  be  the  last  time,  at  all  events,”  answered 
Katharine,  in  a  low  voice.  “  I’ll  never  see  him  alone  again.” 

She  turned  from  her  mother  towards  the  door.  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  followed  her  with  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  then 
rose  swiftly  and  overtook  her  before  she  could  let  herself  out. 

“  Katharine — I  won’t  let  you  send  Mr.  Wingfield  away 
like  that !  ”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  in  a  quick  decided  tone. 

“Won’t  let  me1?”  repeated  Katharine,  slowly. 

“  No — certainly  not.  It’s  quite  out  of  the  question — you 
really  mustn’t  do  it !  ”  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  becoming 
agitated. 

“  Do  you  mean  that  it’s  out  of  the  question  for  me  to 
refuse  to  marry  Mr.  Wingfield  ?  ”  Katharine  had  her  back 
against  the  door  and  her  right  hand  upon  the  knob  of  the 
lock. 

“  Oh — well — no.  Of  course  you  have  the  right  to  refuse 
him,  if  he  asks  you  in  so  many  words - ” 

“  Of  course  I  have !  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  ” 
There  was  a  look  of  something  between  indignation  and 
amusement  in  her  face. 

“  Yes — but  there  are  so  many  ways,  child.  Katharine,” 
she  continued,  almost  appealingly,  “  you  can’t  just  say 
‘  no  ’  and  tell  him  to  stop  coming — you’ll  change  your 
mind — you  don’t  know  what  a  nice  young  fellow  he  is - ” 

Katharine’s  hand  dropped  from  the  door-handld,  and  she 
folded  her  arms  as  she  faced  her  mother. 

“  What  is  all  this  ?  ”  she  asked,  deliberately  and  with 
emphasis.  “You  seem  to  me  to  be  very  excited.  I  should 
almost  fancy  that  you  had  something  else  in  your  mind, 
though  I  can’t  understand  what  it  is.” 
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“No — no;  certainly  not.  It’s  only  for  your  sake  and 
his,”  answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  hurriedly.  “  I’ve  known 
it  happen  so  often  that  a  girl  refuses  a  man  just  because 
she’s  in  a  temper  about  something,  and  then — afterwards, 
you  know — she  regrets  it,  when  it’s  too  late,  and  the  man 
has  married  some  one  else  out  of  spite.” 

“  How  strangely  you  talk  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine, 
gazing  at  her  mother  in  genuine  surprise. 

“  My  dear,  I  only  don’t  want  you  to  do  anything  rash 
and  unkind.  You  spoke  as  though  you  meant  to  be  as 
hard  and  cold  as  a  mill-stone — as  though  he’d  done  some¬ 
thing  outrageous  in  wanting  to  marry  you.” 

“Not  at  all.  I  said  that  I  should  refuse  him  and  beg 
him  to  stop  coming  to  see  me.  There’s  nothing  particularly 
like  a  mill-stone  in  that.  It’s  the  honest  truth  in  the  first 

place — for  I  won’t  marry  him,  and  you  can’t  force  me  to - ” 

“  But  nobody  thinks  of  forcing  you - ” 

“I  don’t  know.  Perhaps  not,”  answered  the  young  girl, 
doubtfully.  “  But  it’s  of  no  use,  for  I  won’t.  And  as  for 
telling  him  not  to  come — why,  it’s  rather  natural,  I  think. 
It  just  makes  the  refusal  a  little  more  definite.  I  don’t 
like  that  way  girls  have  of  refusing  a  man  once  a  month, 
and  letting  him  come  to  see  them  for  a  whole  season,  and 
then  marrying  him  after  all.  There’s  something  mean 
about  it — and  I  don’t  think  much  of  the  man  who  lets 
himself  be  treated  in  that  way,  either.  If  Mr.  Wingfield 
is  really  all  you  say  he  is,  he  may  not  be  just  that  kind, 
and  he’ll  understand  and  take  his  refusal  like  a  gentleman, 
and  not  torment  me  any  more.  But  it’s  just  as  well  to 
make  sure.” 

“  Promise  me  that  you’ll  be  kind  to  him,  Katharine - ” 

“  Kind  ?  Oh  yes — I’ll  be  kind  enough.  I’ll  be  perfectly 
civil - ” 

“Well — what  shall  you  say  to  him  ?  That  you  like  him, 

and  hope  to  be  good  friends,  but  that  you  don’t  feel - ” 

“  Dear  mother !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine,  with  perfect 
simplicity,  “  I’ve  refused  men  before.  I  know  how  to  do  it.” 

“  Yes — of  course — but  Mr.  Wingfield - ” 

“  You’ve  got  Mr.  Wingfield  on  the  brain,  mother  !  ” 
She  laughed  a  little  scornfully.  “  One  would  think  that 
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you  were  his  mother,  and  were  begging  me  to  be  kind  and 
nice  and  marry  your  son.  I  don’t  understand  you  to-day. 
Meanwhile,  lie’s  waiting.” 

“  One  moment,  child !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lauderdale, 
laying  her  hand  on  Katharine’s  as  it  went  out  towards  the 
knob  of  the  door.  “  You  don’t  know — there  are  particular 
— well,  there  are  so  many  reasons  why  you  shouldn’t  be 
rough  with  him.  Can’t  you  just  say  that  you’re  touched 
by  his  proposal,  and  will  think  it  over  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not !  ”  cried  Katharine,  indignantly.  “  Why 
should  I  keep  the  poor  man  hanging  on  when  I  don’t  mean 
to  marry  him — when  I  won’t — I’ve  said  it  often  enough, 
I’m  sure.  Why  should  I  ?  ” 

“  It  would  be  so  much  easier  for  him,  if  you  would — to 
please  me,  darling  child,”  continued  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  in  an 
almost  imploring  way,  “just  to  please  me  !  I  don’t  often 
ask  you  to  do  anything  for  me,  do  I,  dear  ?  And  you’re 
not  like  Charlotte — we’ve  always  been  such  good  friends, 
love.  And  now  I  ask  you  this  one  thing  for  myself.  It 
isn’t  much,  I’m  sure — just  to  say  that  you’ll  think  it  over. 
Won’t  you  1  I  know  you  will — there’s  a  dear  girl  !  ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  bent  her  head  affectionately  and  kissed 
Katharine  on  the  cheek.  The  young  girl  tried  to  draw 
back,  but  finding  herself  against  the  door  could  only  turn 
her  face  away  as  much  as  possible.  She  did  not  under¬ 
stand  her  mother’s  manner,  and  she  did  not  like  it. 

“  But  it’s  only  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  talking  about 
my  acting  like  a  flirt !  ”  she  objected,  vehemently.  “If  it 
isn’t  flirting  to  give  a  man  hope  when  there  is  none,  what 
is  1  ” 

“No,  dear;  that’s  not  flirting;  it’s  only  prudence.  You 
may  like  him  better  by  and  by,  and  I  should  be  so  glad  ! 
Flirting  is  drawing  a  man  on  as  you’ve  done  with  him, 
and  then  throwing  him  over  cruelly  and  all  at  once.” 

“  I’ve  not  drawn  him  on,  mother  !  You  sha’n’t  say  that 
I  ever  encouraged  him.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  You’ve  accepted  his  flowers  and  his 
books - ” 

“  What  was  I  to  do  1  Send  them  back  ” 

“You  might  have  told  him  not  to  send  so  many,  and  so 
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often  ;  you  needn’t  have  read  the  books.  He’d  have  seen 
that  you  didn’t  care.” 

“  Oh,  this  is  ridiculous,  you  know  !  ” 

“No,  it’s  not,  my  darling  !  And  as  for  the  flowers,  of 
course  you  couldn’t  exactly  send  them  back,  but  you  weren’t 
obliged  to  wear  them.” 

“Nobody  wears  flowers  now,  so  it  wasn’t  probable  that 
I  should  feel  obliged  to.  Heally,  mother,  you’re  losing 
your  head  !  ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  shifted  her  position  a  little,  moving 
towards  the  side  of  the  door  on  which  the  lock  was  placed, 
and  laying  her  hand  affectionately  on  Katharine’s,  as  though 
still  to  detain  her. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  I’d  forgotten  that  we  don’t  wear 
flowers  any  longer.  But  that  isn’t  the  question,  dear.  I 
only  ask  you  not  to  send  him  away  suddenly,  with  a  ‘  no  ’ 
that  can’t  possibly  be  taken  back.  I’m  dreadfully  afraid 
that  you’ll  hurt  the  poor  fellow,  and  I  can’t  help  feeling 
that  he  has  reason — that  you’ve  given  him  reason  to  expect 
that  you’ll  at  least  consider  the  question.  Dear  child,  I 
only  ask  you  this  once.  Won’t  you  do  it  to  please  me? 
We’re  all  so  fond  of  Wingfield - ” 

“  But  why  ?  why  ?  If  I  don’  t  mean  to  have  him,  how 
can  I  ?  I  really  can’t  understand.  Is  there  any  family 
reason  for  being  so  particular  about  Mr.  Wingfield’s 
feelings  ?  We’ve  never  been  so  very  intimate  with  his 
people.” 

“  Reasons  ?  ”  repeated  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  absently. 

“  Reasons  ?  Well,  yes — but  it  isn’t  that - ”  She 

stopped  short. 

“  Mother  !  ”  Katharine  looked  keenly  into  her  face. 
“  You’ve  been  talking  to  him  yourself  !  I  can  see  it  in 
your  eyes  !  ” 

“  Oh  no  !  ”  answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “  Oh  no — what 
makes  you  think  that  ?  ” 

But  she  looked  away,  and  Katharine  saw  the  blush  of 
confusion  rising  under  the  transparent  skin  in  her  mother’s 
cheek. 

“  Yes — you’ve  given  Mr.  Wingfield  to  understand  that 
I’m  in  love  with  him  ”  said  Katharine  in  a  low  voice. 
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“  Katharine,  how  can  you  !  ”  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  recover  herself,  but  she  was 
a  truthful  woman,  and  found  it  hard  to  lie.  “  You’ve  no 
right  to  say  such  things  !  ” 

“  Yes — I  see,”  answered  Katharine,  not  heeding  her. 
“  It’s  all  quite  clear  to  me  now.  You  and  papa  have  drawn 
him  on  and  encouraged  him,  and  now  you’re  afraid  that  I 
shall  put  you  in  an  awkward  position  by  sending  him 
away.  I  see  it  all.  That’s  the  reason  why  you’re  so  ex¬ 
cited  about  it.” 

“  Katharine,  dear,  don’t  accuse  me  of  such  things  !  All 
I  said  was - ”  She  stopped  short. 

“  Then  you  did  say  something  ?  Of  course.  I  knew  that 
was  the  truth  of  it  !  ” 

“  I  said  nothing,”  answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  going  back 
to  a  total  denial.  “  Except,  perhaps,  we  have  given  him 
to  understand  that  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  marry 
him.” 

“We?  Has  papa  been  talking  to  him  too?”  asked 
Katharine,  indignantly. 

“  Don’t  be  so  angry,  child.  It’s  quite  natural.  You 
don’t  know  how  glad  your  father  would  be.  It’s  just  the 
sort  of  match  he’s  always  dreamed  of  for  you.  And  then  I 
think  it  was  very  honourable  in  young  Wingfield,  when  he 
found  that  he  was  in  love  with  you,  to  speak  to  your  father 
first.” 

“  Scrupulously  !  He  might  be  French  !  He  might  have 
tried  to  find  out  first  whether  I  cared  for  him  at  all.  But 
I’ve  no  doubt  you  told  him  that  he  had  only  to  ask,  and  I 
should  take  him  to  my  heart  with  pride  and  pleasure  !  Oh, 
mother,  mother  !  You  never  used  to  act  like  this  !  ” 

“  But,  my  dear  child - ” 

“  Oh  no — don’t  call  me  your  dear  child  like  that — it 
doesn’t  mean  anything  now.  You’re  completely  changed — 
no,  don’t  keep  me  !  That  poor  fellow’s  waiting  all  this 
time.  You  can’t  have  anything  more  to  say  to  me,  for  I 
know  it  all.  A  word  more — which  you  may  have  said  to 
him,  or  a  word  less — what  does  it  matter  ?  You’ve  turned 
on  me,  and  now  you’re  doing  your  best  to  marry  me,  just 
to  get  rid  of  me.  As  for  papa,  he  leaves  me  no  peace  about 
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poor  uncle  Robert’^  will.  And  he  calls  himself  an  honest 
man,  when  lie’s  trying  to  force  a  confidence  that  doesn’t 
belong  to  him,  out  of — yes — out  of  sheer  love  of  money. 
Oh,  it’s  not  to  be  believed  !  Let  me  go,  mother  !  I  won’t 
keep  that  man  waiting  any  longer.  It  isn’t  decent.  There’ll 
be  one  lie  less,  at  all  events  !  ” 

“  Katharine,  dear  !  Stay  a  minute  !  Don’t  go  when 
you’re  angry — like  this  !  ” 

But  Katharine’s  firm  hand  was  opening  the  door  in  spite 
of  her  mother’s  gentle,  almost  timid,  resistance. 

“  No — I’m  not  angry  now,”  answered  the  young  girl. 
“  It’s  something  different — I  won’t  hurt  him — never  fear  !  ” 

In  a  moment  she  had  left  the  room,  and  her  mother 
heard  the  quick  footfall  on  the  stairs,  as  she  stood  listening 
by  the  open  door.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  got  herself  into 
terrible  trouble,  and  she  knew  it.  Katharine  had,  in  part, 
guessed  rightly,  for  if  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  not  told  young 
Wingfield  in  so  many  words  that  her  daughter  loved  him, 
she  had  yet  allowed  him  to  think  so,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  a  sin  of  omission  in  not  undeceiving  him.  There  is  a 
way  of  listening  which  means  assent,  as  there  is  a  way  of 
assenting  in  words  which  mean  a  flat  refusal.  Alexander 
Lauderdale  had  gone  farther.  He  had  distinctly  told 
Wingfield,  in  his  wife’s  presence,  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  his  daughter  might  not — he  saved  his  scrupulous 
conscience  by  the  “  might  ” — might  not  ultimately  accept 
a  proposal  which  was  so  agreeable  to  his  own  wishes.  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  had  been  shocked,  for,  as  it  was  spoken,  the 
phrase  sounded  very  untrue,  though  when  precipitated  upon 
paper  and  taken  to  pieces  it  is  found  to  be  cautious  enough. 
“Might,”  not  “would” — and  “ultimately,”  not  by  any 
means  at  the  first  attempt.  Yet  the  impression  had  been 
conveyed  to  Wingfield’s  mind  that  Katharine  was  predis¬ 
posed  in  his  favour,  in  spite  of  the  reports  which  had  so 
long  been  circulated  about  her  engagement  to  Ralston. 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  had,  for  a  moment,  almost  believed  that 
her  husband  had  told  an  untruth.  But  on  talking  the 
matter  over  with  him,  his  dignity  of  manner,  his  clear 
recollection  of  his  own  words,  and  the  moderate  stress  which 
he  laid  upon  the  “  might  ”  and  the  “  ultimately,”  not  only 
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reassured  her,  but  persuaded  her  to  say'  almost  the  same 
thing  the  next  time  she  saw  Wingfield.  The  young  fellow 
always  sought  her  out  at  a  party,  and  confided  to  her  all 
he  felt  for  Katharine,  and  Mrs.  Lauderdale  sympathised 
with  him,  as  she  had  once  sympathised  with  Jack  Ralston, 
unconscious  that  she  was  doing  anything  wrong.  He  was 
handsome,  frank,  and  winning,  and  she  longed  to  see 
Katharine  married.  The  reasons  were  plenty.  Many  cold 
and  good  women  enjoy  being  made  the  confidantes  of  young 
lovers.  The  atmosphere  of  the  passion  is  agreeable  to  them, 
though  they  may  know  little  of  the  passion  itself.  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  had  not  fully  realised  the  meaning  of  what  she 
had  been  doing  until  Katharine  made  it  plain  to  her  that 
afternoon.  And  then,  although  her  conscience  told  her 
that  she  was  in  the  wrong,  and  though  she  had  spoken  to 
the  girl  entreatingly  and  gently,  she  became  angry  with 
her  as  soon  as  she  was  left  to  herself.  The  tortuousness  of 
a  good  woman’s  mind  when  she  has  hurt  her  own  conscience 
surpasses  by  many  degrees  that  of  an  ordinary  criminal’s 
straightforwardly  bad  ingenuity. 

Meanwhile,  Katharine  descended  to  the  library,  paused 
a  moment  in  the  entry,  and  then  opened  the  door.  Archi¬ 
bald  Wingfield’s  black  eyes  met  her  as  she  entered  the 
room.  He  was  standing  before  the  empty  fireplace,  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  warming  them  perhaps  at  an  imagin¬ 
ary  fire,  for  they  were  cold.  He  was  very  much  in  love 
with  her,  and  Katharine’s  girlish  instinct  was  right,  for  he 
had  come  with  the  determined  purpose  of  asking  her 
to  be  his  wife.  She  had  kept  him  waiting  fully  twenty 
minutes,  and  during  that  time  he  had  interpreted  the 
delay  in  at  least  as  many  different  ways.  As  she  came 
in,  the  colour  rose  in  his  brown  cheeks,  and  his  heart 
beat  fast. 

Archibald  Wingfield  was  said  to  be  the  handsomest 
young  man  in  New  York  society,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  notwithstanding  those  captious  persons  who  write  and 
speak  sarcastically  about  the  round-shouldered,  in-kneed, 
flabby-cheeked  youth  of  the  present  day.  Of  late  years, 
during  the  growth  of  what  is  now  the  young  generation  in 
society,  there  has  been  a  very  sudden  improvement  in  the 
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race  and  type  of  boys  and  girls.  Any  one  can  see  that 
who  does  not  wilfully  close  his  eyes. 

Wingfield  stood  fully  six  feet  four  inches  without  his 
shoes,  was  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested,  and  thin-waisted 
as  a  young  Achilles.  His  feet  were  narrow,  strong,  and 
straight,  his  legs  those  of  a  runner  rather  than  a  walker, 
his  hands  broad  and  brown,  with  great,  determined-looking 
thumbs,  marked  sinews,  and  the  high  blue  veins  of  a 
thoroughbred  animal.  The  splendid  form  was  topped  by 
a  small,  energetic  head,  with  slightly  aquiline  features,  the 
clean-shaven  lips  that  made  a  bold,  curved,  bow-like  mouth, 
flat,  healthy  brown  cheeks,  a  well-rounded  chin,  deepened 
in  the  middle  with  the  depression  which  is  nature’s  hall¬ 
mark  on  superior  physical  beauty — a  moderately  full  fore¬ 
head,  very  small  ears,  jet-black,  short,  smooth  hair,  and 
wide,  honest  black  eyes  with  rough  black  eyebrows.  Under 
the  brown  colour  there  was  rich  blood,  that  mantled  like 
scarlet  velvet  in  summer’s  dusk. 

He  spoke  in  a  low,  self-possessed,  unaffected  voice,  with 
an  English  accent,  common  enough  to-day  among  young 
men  who  have  been  much  abroad  during  their  education. 
Wingfield  had  been  at  Christ  Church,  had  got  his  degree 
in  the  ordinary  course,  and  was  hesitating  as  to  his  future 
career  between  the  law,  for  which  he  was  now  reading, 
and  a  country  life  of  gentleman  farming  and  horse-breeding 
in  western  New  York,  which  attracted  him.  His  people 
were  all  rich,  all  good-looking,  and  all  happy.  His  ideals 
were  chiefly  in  his  own  family.  When  he  had  returned 
from  England,  he  had  been  something  of  a  hero  among  the 
young,  owing  to  his  having  pulled  five  in  the  Oxford  boat 
when  the  latter  had  won  the  University  race  in  the 
previous  spring — a  very  unusual  distinction  for  a  foreign-born 
athlete  in  England.  With  his  great  height,  he  was  still 
proud  of  having  trained  to  twelve  stone  eleven  for  the  race. 

In  the  matter  of  outward  advantages  John  Ralston’s 
spare  figure  and  lean  Indian  face  could  not  compare 
favourably  with  such  a  man  as  Archibald  Wingfield.  Nor 
had  Wingfield’s  reputation  borne  the  strain  and  the  shocks 
which  John’s  had  barely  survived.  The  man  seemed  born 
to  success,  happiness,  and  popularity,  as  many  of  his  family 
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had  been  successful,  popular,  and  happy  before  him.  He 
himself  believed  that  all  he  needed  in  order  to  be  happier 
than  any  of  them  was  to  get  Katharine  Lauderdale’s 
consent  to  be  his  wife.  And  he  loved  her  so  much,  and 
was  so  nervous  in  the  anticipation  of  what  was  to  come, 
that  his  hands  had  turned  cold,  his  healthy  heart  was 
bouncing  like  a  football  in  his  big  chest,  the  blood  rushed 
to  his  brown  cheeks,  and  he  almost  dropped  his  silk  hat  as 
she  entered  the  room. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Lauderdale  ?  ” 

He  came  forward  with  a  gigantic  stride,  and  then 
suddenly  made  a  short  little  step,  as  he  found  himself 
already  close  to  her. 

“  How  do  you  do  ?  ”  she  asked,  quietly  repeating  the 
inane  question  we  have  adopted  as  a  form  of  greeting  and 
recognition. 

She  looked  up — far  up,  it  seemed  to  her — into  his 
brilliant  black  eyes,  and  understood  how  much  in  earnest 
he  was  before  he  said  anything  more.  Vaguely,  as  in  a 
dream,  she  remembered  how,  several  months  earlier,  in 
that  very  room  and  almost  at  that  very  hour,  John  Ralston 
had  come  to  her  and  she  had  persuaded  him  to  make  her 
his  wife. 

“  Thank  you  so  much  for  the  flowers,”  she  said,  sitting 
down  in  her  favourite  little  arm-chair  on  one  side  of  the 
empty  fireplace. 

He  murmured  in  a  pleased  but  incoherent  fashion  as  he 
pushed  a  chair  into  a  convenient  position  and  sat  down — 
not  too  near  her — setting  his  hat  upon  the  floor  beside 
him.  He  rested  his  two  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  chin 
on  his  folded  hands,  and  looked  at  her  with  unblushing, 
boyish  admiration. 

“  But  please  don’t  send  me  any  more  flowers,  Mr. 
Wingfield,”  said  Katharine,  going  straight  to  the  point  by 
an  effort  of  will. 

A  puzzled  look  came  into  his  face  instantly.  His 
hands  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  he  sat  upright  in 
his  chair. 

“Why  not?”  he  asked  simply.  “I  mean,”  he  added, 
fancying  he  had  put  the  question  roughly,  “is  it  rude  to 
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ask  why  not  1  It  gives  me  so  much  pleasure — if  you  like 
them  a  little,  you  know.” 

It  hurt  Katharine  to  see  the  simplicity  of  the  man, 
and  it  made  her  face  burn  to  think  that  he  had  been 
played  upon. 

“  Because  I’d  rather  not,”  she  answered  very  gently. 

“  I — I  don’t  think  I  quite  understand,”  said  Wingfield, 
with  some  hesitation.  “  I  know — you  often  say  that  I 
mustn’t  send  them  so  much — but  then,  you  know,  one 
always  says  that,  doesn’t  one  ?  It  doesn’t  seem  to  mean 
anything  except  a  sort  of  second  4  thank  you  ’ - ” 

“  I  mean  more  than  that,”  said  Katharine,  smiling 
faintly,  in  spite  of  herself. 

“  But  so  do  I  !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  man.  “  I  mean 
so  much  more  than  that — I  always  have,  from  the  very 
beginning - ” 

“  Please  don’t !  ”  cried  Katharine,  anxiously,  for  she  saw 
that  he  meant  to  speak  at  once — but  it  was  too  late. 

“  From  the  very  beginning,  since  almost  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  you — oh,  my — my  dear  Miss  Lauderdale — won’t 
you  let  me  say  it  at  last  1  ” 

“  No — no — please - ” 

“  If  you  only  knew  how  hard  I’ve  tried — not  to  say  it 
before,”  he  blurted  out,  as  the  blood  rose  warm  in  his 
brown  cheeks. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Katharine  turned  her  eyes  from  him  and  looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  hearth-rug.  A  little  silence  followed 
Wingfield’s  last  speech,  as  he  sat  gazing  at  her  and  hoping 
for  a  word  of  encouragement.  But  none  came,  and  by  slow 
degrees  the  eager  expression  faded  from  his  face  and  left 
it  anxious  and  pained. 

“  Miss  Lauderdale - ”  he  began,  in  an  altered  tone, 

and  then  stopped  suddenly.  “  Miss — Katharine - ”  he 

began  again,  more  softly,  and  still  hesitated. 

She  looked  up,  and  though  her  eyes  were  turned 
towards  him  he  fancied  they  did  not  see  him.  She  was 
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pale,  and  her  lips  were  a  little  drawn  together,  and  there 
was  an  incongruity  between  her  attempt  to  smile  and  the 
weary  tension  of  the  brows.  Everything  in  her  face  told 
that  she  pitied  him  with  all  her  heart. 

“  I’m  very  sorry,”  she  said,  with  real  sympathy.  “  It’s 
been  a  mistake  from  the  beginning — a  great  mistake.” 

“  Please  don’t  say  that  !  ”  he  answered  impulsively — 
for  he  was  impulsive,  in  spite  of  his  solid,  well-balanced 

strength.  “  Please  don’t  answer  me  yet - ” 

“  But  I  must !  ”  she  protested,  and  the  look  of  pity 
became  more  set. 

“No,  no  !  Please  don’t  !  Wait  a  little — and — and 
let  me  tell  you - ” 

“  It  can  do  no  good,”  she  answered,  with  a  sudden 

rough  effort.  “  You’ve  been  misled — I  didn’t  know - ” 

“  What  ?  ”  he  asked  softly.  “  That — that  I  cared  so 
much — and  meant  always — all  along — from  the  very  first 
— it’s  always  been  so,  ever  since  I  saw  you  that  first  night 
at  the  Bretts’  after  I  came  back  from  Europe — only  it’s 
more  so,  every  time,  till  I  can’t  keep  it  back  any  more, 

and  I’ve  got  to  speak,  and  tell  you - ” 

“  Mr.  Wingfield - ”  began  Katharine,  thinking, 

womanlike,  to  chill  him  by  the  formal  enunciation  of  his 
name  with  a  protest  in  the  tone,  kindly  though  it  was. 

“  Yes — you  think  so  now,”  he  answered  irrelevantly. 
“  But  I  don’t  ask  you  to  answer,  I  only  ask  you  to  listen 
to  me — and,  indeed,  I  don’t  want  you  to  think  that  it’s 
any  one’s  fault,  nor  that  there’s  any  fault  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  it  will  all  come  right,  and  you’ll  care  for 
me  a  little,  even  if  you  don’t  now.  I’ve  spoken  too 
soon,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  I’ve  been  rough  or  rude — or 
something — and  I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  you  as  I  should 
— because  I’ve  never  told  anybody  such  things — don’t  you 
believe  me,  Miss  Katharine  'l  But  you  wouldn’t  think  any 
the  better  of  me  if  I  knew  how  to  make  beautiful  speeches 
and  phrases,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  would  you  ” 

“  Oh  no — no — and  you’ve  not  been  anything  but  nice 
— only - ” 

“  I  can’t  help  it — you’re  my  whole  life,  and  I  must  tell 
you  so  now.  Of  course,  lots  of  men  worship  you,  and 
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I  dare  say  they  know  how  to  say  it  ever  so  much  better — 
and  that  they’re  very  much  nicer  men  than  I  am.  But — 
but  there  isn’t  one  of  them,  I  don’t  care  who  he  is, 
who  cares — who  loves  you  as  I  do,  or  would  do  what 
I’d  do  for  your  sake,  if  I  could,  or  if  I  had  a  chance. 
And  even  if  you  don’t  care  for  me  at  all  yet,  I’ll  love  you 
so  that  you  will — some  day — and  it’s  not  the  sort  of  love 
that’s  just  flowers  and  attention  and  that,  you  know,  like 
everybody’s.  It’s  got  hold  of  me — hard,  and  it  won’t  let 
go — ever  !  It’s  changed  my  whole  life.  I’m  not  at  all  as 
I  used  to  be.  You’re  in  everything  I  do,  and  see,  and 
think,  and  hear,  as  life  is — and  without  you  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  life  in  anything.  Don’t  think  I  don’t  feel  things 
because  I’m  so  big,  and  I  don’t  look  sensitive,  and  all  that 
— or  because  I  can’t  put  it  into  words  that  touch  you. 
It’s  true,  for  all  that,  and  all  I  ask  is  that  you  should 
believe  me.  Won’t  you  believe  me  a  little,  Katharine?” 

The  great  limbs  of  the  young  Achilles  quivered,  and  his 
strong  hands  strained  upon  one  another,  and  there  was  the 
clear  ring  of  whole-hearted  truth  in  the  deep  voice,  in 
spite  of  the  incoherence  and  poverty  of  the  words. 

“  I  believe  you,”  answered  Katharine,  looking  at  the 
rug  again.  “  It  isn’t  that.  But  I  won’t  let  you  think  for 
one  instant  that  there’s  the  least  possibility  of  my  ever 
caring  for  you,  or  marrying  you.  It’s  absolutely  impossible.” 

“  Nothing’s  impossible  !  ”  he  answered  impetuously. 
“  Nothing,  except  that  you  should  never  care  at  all,  when 
I’d  give  my  life  for  your  little  finger,  and  my  soul  for 
your  life — with  all  my  heart,  and  be  glad  to  give 
either - ” 

“  It  hurts  me  very  much  to  hear  you  talk  like  this — 
because  you’ve  been  misled  and  deceived — my  father  and 
mother - ” 

u  How  can  they  know  what  you  think  and  feel  ?  ”  asked 
Wingfield.  “  I  only  spoke  to  them  because  it  seemed 
right  and  fair,  being  so  much  in  earnest,  and  I  couldn’t 
tell  but  what  there  might  be  some  one  else — I  had  no 
right  to  pry  into  your  secrets  and  watch  you  and  try  and 
find  out — it  wouldn’t  have  seemed  nice.  So  I  asked  your 
father,  and  then  Mrs.  Lauderdale — but  I  didn’t  suppose 
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they  knew  absolutely — of  course  they  couldn’t  answer  for 
you — in  that  way.  And  I  say  it  again — don’t  make  up 
your  mind — don’t  send  me  off — wait — only  wait !  You 
don’t  know  how  love  grows  out  of  what  seems  to  be 
nothing,  till  it’s  bigger,  and  stronger  than  the  biggest  and 
strongest  of  us — you  can’t  feel  it  growing,  any  more  than 
you  could  feel  that  you  were  growing  yourself  when  you 
were  small ;  and  you  can’t  remember  when  it  began,  any 
more  than  you  can  remember  what  you  thought  of  when 
you  were  a  year  old.  That  doesn’t  make  it  less  real  after¬ 
wards — love’s  such  a  little  thing  at  the  beginning,  and  by 
and  by  it  takes  in  everything,  so  that  the  whole  world 
is  nothing  beside  it.  And  if  you’ll  only  not  make  up  your 
mind - ” 

“  It’s  made  up  for  me,  long  ago — in  a  way  you  don’t 
dream  of.  It’s  absolutely,  and  wholly,  and  altogether  im¬ 
possible,  and  it  always  will  be,  no  matter  what  happens. 
Oh,  I  can’t  say  more  than  that,  Mr.  Wingfield — and  it 
wouldn’t  be  true  if  I  said  less  !  ” 

“  But  it  can’t  be  really  true  !  ”  he  protested,  bending  for¬ 
ward  in  his  low  chair.  “  Of  course  you  think  so — but  how 
can  you  possibly  tell  ?  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you’re 
changeable,  or  capricious,  or  anything  of  that  kind — but 
people  do  change,  you  know.  Why — I  hate  to  say  it — but 
you  couldn’t  say  more  than  that  if  you  were  married  and 
I  didn’t  know  it  !  ” 

Katharine  started,  though  she  was  strong  and  her  nerves 
were  good.  He  had  made  the  reflection  very  naturally,  in 
answer  to  the  very  positive  words  she  had  spoken.  But  to 
her  it  seemed  as  though  he  must  know,  or  at  least  guess, 
the  truth.  She  lost  her  balance  for  a  moment,  as  she 
gazed  earnestly  into  his  honest  black  eyes. 

“  Mr.  Wingfield — do  you  know  what  you’re  saying  1  ” 
she  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

He  was  afraid  he  had  said  something  monstrous,  and  his 
face  fell. 

“  I  didn’t  mean  to  offend  you,”  he  stammered,  awk¬ 
wardly.  “  I’m  awfully  sorry  if  I  said  anything  I 
shouldn’t - ” 

Katharine  forgot  his  contrition,  and  forgot  to  reassure 
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him  in  the  anxiety  caused  her  by  the  mere  suspicion  that 
he  might  know  the  truth.  She  sat  staring  at  him  in 
silence  for  several  seconds,  wondering  what  he  knew.  It 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  bent  still  nearer  to  her, 
from  the  edge  of  his  chair,  and  his  hands  moved  a  little 
towards  her,  beseechingly,  in  as  near  an  approach  to  an 
eloquent  gesture  as  such  a  man  could  have  used. 

“  Please  don’t  be  angry  with  me  !  ”  he  said. 

“  Oh  no  !  ”  she  answered,  in  an  odd  voice,  with  a  little 
start.  “  I  was  only  thinking - ” 

He  did  not  understand,  and  he  moved  backward  into  his 
chair  suddenly,  crossed  one  knee  over  the  other  with  an 
impatient  jerk,  and  looked  away  from  her. 

“  What  a  brute  I  am !  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  barely 
audible  tone. 

Katharine  paid  no  attention  to  this  self-condemnation. 
Her  eyes  rested  thoughtfully  on  his  face,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  reflecting.  She  was  examining  her  own  conscience, 
trying  to  find  out  how  far  her  actions  could  have  brought 
about  the  state  of  things  she  saw.  A  woman  who  loves 
one  man  with  all  her  heart  has  small  pity  for  any  other, 
though  she  may  know  that  she  ought  to  feel  pity  and 
to  show  it.  But  she  does  not  therefore  lose  her  sense  of 
justice. 

“Will  you  tell  me  one  thing,  Mr.  Wingfield?  Will  you 
answer  me  one  question  ?  ”  she  asked  at  last. 

He  turned  to  her  quickly  again,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 
She  was  out  of  tune  with  him,  so  to  say,  and  her  words 
and  tone  jarred  strongly  upon  his  own  mood. 

“  Certainly,”  he  answered,  much  more  coldly  than  he 
had  spoken  yet.  “  I’ll  try  and  answer  any  question  you 
ask  me.” 

“  Do  you  really  and  truly  feel  that  I’ve  encouraged  you, 
as  though  I  meant  anything  ?  ”  she  asked  slowly. 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  put  a  question  harder 
to  answer  honestly.  Wingfield  did  not  like  it.  A  man 
hates  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  either  telling  a  falsehood 
or  giving  offence,  with  no  alternative  but  an  unmannerly 
refusal  to  speak  at  all.  Wingfield  felt  that,  in  the  first 
place,  he  had  been  badly  used  in  spite  of  his  protestations 
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to  the  effect  that  no  one  was  to  blame.  It  had  been  un¬ 
pardonable  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauderdale  to  be  so  mistaken 
in  their  own  daughter — he  put  it  charitably — as  to  expose 
him  to  such  an  uncompromising  and  final  refusal  as  he  had 
received.  He  went  no  further  in  that  direction.  He  did 
not  think  of  himself  as  a  very  desirable  son-in-law,  and  a 
very  good  match  in  fortune,  because,  like  most  people,  he 
supposed  that  when  the  Lauderdale  estate  was  divided, 
Katharine  would  ultimately  have  her  share  of  it,  a  fact  to 
which  he  was  indifferent.  He  did  not,  therefore,  accuse 
the  Lauderdales  of  having  intentionally  led  him  on.  But 
they  had  acted  irresponsibly.  And  now  he  fancied  that 
Katharine  was  very  angry  with  him  for  what  he  had  said 
a  few  moments  earlier,  and  he  thought  she  was  unjust, 
since  he  had  really  said  nothing  very  terrible.  So  he  re¬ 
sented  her  last  question  as  soon  as  she  had  asked  it,  and 
he  hesitated  before  replying.  Katharine  waited  patiently 
a  few  moments. 

“  Do  you  really  think  I’ve  been  flirting  1  ”  she  asked  at 
last,  seeing  that  he  did  not  answer. 

“  No  !  ”  he  cried,  at  once.  “  Oh,  no — not  that !  Never. 
If  you  ask  me  whether  you’ve  ever  looked  at  me,  or  spoken 
to  me  as  though  you  really  cared — no,  you  never  have. 
Not  once.  But  then — there  are  other  things.” 

“  What  other  things  1  What  have  I  done  ?  ”  Feeling 
that  he  had  admitted  the  main  point  in  her  favour,  she 
grew  a  little  hard. 

“  Well — you’ve  let  me  come  a  great  deal  to  see  you,  and 
you’ve  let  me  send  you — oh,  well !  No — I’m  not  going 
to  say  that  sort  of  thing.  I  got  the  impression,  somehow 
— that’s  all.” 

“You  got  the  impression,  from  what  I  did,  that  I  liked 
you — that  I  encouraged  you  1  ”  she  asked,  anxiously. 

“Yes.  I  got  that  impression.  Besides,  you’ve  often 
shown  plainly  enough  that  you  liked  to  dance  with 
me - ” 

“  That’s  true — I  do.  You  dance  very  well.  And  I  do 
like  you — as  I  like  several  other  people.  It  isn’t  wrong 
to  like  in  that  way,  is  it  ?  It  isn’t  flirting  *?  It  isn’t  as 
though  I  said  things  I  didn’t  mean,  is  it  1  ” 
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“  No,”  answered  Wingfield,  in  an  injured  tone.  “It’s 
not.  Still - ” 

“  Still,  you  think  there’s  been  something  in  my  be¬ 
haviour  to  make  you  think  I  might  care  ?  I’m  very  sorry 
— I’m  very,  very  sorry,”  she  repeated,  her  voice  changing 
suddenly  with  an  expression  of  profound  regret.  “  Will 
you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  it’s  been  altogether 
unconscious  ?  You  can’t  think — if  you  care  for  me — that 
I’d  be  so  heartless  and  cruel.  You  won’t,  will  you  ?  ” 

“  No — I  don’t  want  to  think  it.  I  misunderstood — 
that’s  all.  Put  it  all  on  me.” 

He  was  very  young,  and  he  was  cruelly  hurt.  He  spoke 
coldly,  lest  his  words  should  choke  him. 

“No,”  answered  Katharine,  speaking  almost  to  herself, 
“  there  are  other  people  to  blame,  whose  fault  it  is.” 

“  Perhaps.” 

A  silence  followed.  It  was  warm  in  the  room.  One 
of  the  windows  was  a  little  raised,  and  the  bells  of  the 
horse-cars  jingled  cheerfully  in  the  spring  air.  At  last 
Katharine  spoke  again. 

“  I  suppose  it  doesn’t  mean  much  to  jmu  when  I  say  I’m 
sorry,”  she  said.  “  If  you  knew,  it  would  mean  much 
more.  I’m  very  much  in  earnest,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
this  afternoon,  for  I  know  I’ve  hurt  you.  I  think  you’re 
a  little  angry  just  now.  It’s  natural.  You  have  a  right 
to  be.  Since  you  think  that  I’ve  made  you  understand 
things  I  didn’t  mean,  I  wonder  you’re  not  much  more 
angry — that  you  don’t  say  much  harder  things  to  me.  It 
wouldn’t  really  be  just,  because  I’m  very  unhappy, 
whether  I’m  to  blame  or  not.  But  you’re  generous.  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  you.  You  won’t  bear  me  any 
more  ill-will  than  you  can  help,  will  you  ?  ” 

“Ill-will1?  I1?  No!  I’m  too  fond  of  you — and  besides, 
I’ve  not  done  hoping  yet.  I  shall  always  hope,  as  long  as 
I  live.” 

“  No — you  mustn’t  hope  anything,”  answered  Katharine, 
determined  not  to  allow  him  the  shadow  of  any  consola¬ 
tion.  “  It  wouldn’t  be  just  to  me.  It  would  be  like 
thinking  that  I  were  capricious.  I’m  not  going  to  talk  to 
you  about  friendship,  and  all  that,  as  people  do  in  books. 
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I  want  you  to  try  and  forget  me  altogether — for  I  believe 
you — you  really  care  for  me.  So  there’s  no  other  way — 
when  one  really  cares.  Don’t  come  here  any  more  for  the 
present — don’t  try  to  meet  me  at  parties — don’t  ask  me  to 
dance  with  you.  The  world’s  very  big,  and  you  needn’t 
see  me  unless  you  wish  to.  By  and  bye  it  will  be  different. 
Perhaps  you  could  go  abroad  for  a  little  while  again.  I 
don’t  know  what  your  plans  are,  but  it  would  be  better  if 
you  could.  The  season  will  be  over — it’s  almost  over  now, 
and  then  you’ll  go  one  way  and  I  shall  go  another,  and 
there’s  no  reason  why  we  should  meet.  We  mustn’t.  It 
wouldn’t  be  fair  to  me,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  you, 
either.  You  see — it’s  not  as  though  you  were  disagree¬ 
able.  If  we  meet  at  all,  I  couldn’t  help  being  very  much 
the  same  as  ever,  and  you  know  what  I’ve  made  you  think 
of  that.  You’ll  promise,  won’t  you  ?” 

“Not  to  try  and  see  you  sometimes  ?  No,  I  won’t 

promise  that.  I  shall  always  hope - ” 

“  But  there  is  no  hope.  There’s  not  the  slightest 
possibility  of  any  hope.  If  you  knew  about  me,  you’d 
understand  it.” 

“  Miss  Lauderdale — will  you  think  it  very  rude  if  I  ask 
one  question  ?  I’ve — I’ve  put  my  whole  life  into  this — 
and  you’re  sending  me  away  without  a  word.  So  perhaps 

— I  think  you  might - ” 

“  What  is  it  1  ”  asked  Katharine,  kindly. 

“  Are  you  engaged  to  Jack  Ralston  ?  I’ve  heard  people 
say  that  you  were,  so  often.  Would  you  tell  me1?  ” 

Katharine  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She  did  not  know 
exactly  how  far  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  John,  seeing  that  she  was  married  to  him.  Her 
marriage,  she  thought,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  formal 
betrothal,  and  there  would  have  been  little  harm  in  taking 
that  view  of  it,  under  such  circumstances.  But  she  had 
inherited  from  her  father  something  of  his  formal  respect 
for  the  mere  letter  of  truth,  and  she  did  not  like  to  say 
anything  which  did  not  conform  to  it. 

“We’re  not  exactly  engaged,”  she  answered,  after  a 
short  pause.  “  But  we  care  for  each  other  very  much.” 
Wingfield’s  brow  cleared  a  little.  He  had  one  of  those 
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dispositions  which  hope  in  spite  of  apparent  certainty 
against  them. 

“  Then  I’ll  go  away  for  a  while,”  he  said,  with  sudden 
resolution  and  considerable  generosity,  from  his  point  of 
view.  “  If  you  don’t  marry  him,  I’ll  come  back,  that’s  all. 
I’m  glad  you  told  me.  Thank  you.” 

It  requires  considerable  self-control  to  act  as  Archibald 
Wingfield  did  on  that  occasion.  His  voice  did  not  tremble, 
and  he  did  not  turn  pale,  because  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  experience  that  sort  of  physical  weakness  when  he  was 
making  an  effort.  But  what  he  did  was  not  easy.  Even 
Katharine  could  see  that.  He  sat  still  a  few  moments 
after  he  had  spoken,  glanced  at  her  once,  as  though  to 
make  sure  that  there  was  to  be  no  appeal,  and  then  rose 
suddenly  from  his  seat,  and  stood  towering  above  her. 

“  Good-bye,”  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  and  stooping 
to  bring  it  within  her  reach.  Now  that  the  effort  had 
been  made,  his  voice  trembled  a  little. 

“  Good-bye,”  answered  Katharine,  taking  his  hand,  and 
lifting  her  head  almost  without  raising  her  eyes. 

There  was  something  almost  like  timidity  in  her  tone. 
She  felt  how  he  had  been  wronged  by  her  father  and 
mother,  and  in  her  trouble  she  was  willing  to  believe  that 
she  was  really  a  little  to  blame  herself.  She  realised,  too, 
that  he  was  acting  very  bravely  and  honestly,  and  that  he 
was  really  suffering.  It  was  not  a  grand,  dramatic  agony, 
and  eloquence  was  the  least  of  his  gifts,  but  he  was  strong, 
young,  and  in  earnest,  and  had  been  made  to  undergo  pain 
for  her  sake.  She  was  ashamed  of  having  been  the  cause 
of  it. 

No  other  words  suggested  themselves  to  her,  but  he 
waited  one  moment,  as  though  expecting  that  she  would 
speak  again.  Then  he  silently  dropped  her  hand,  and 
bowing  his  head  a  little,  went  quietly  to  the  door  without 
looking  back.  She  did  not  follow  him  with  her  eyes,  but 
she  listened  for  the  sound  of  the  latch,  and  it  did  not  come 
quite  so  soon  as  she  expected.  He  had  turned  to  look  at 
her  once  more,  his  hand  on  the  door. 

“  God  bless  you — Katharine,”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  looked  round  at  him  quickly,  and  the  faint,  sorrow- 
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ful  smile  came  back  to  her  face.  Her  lips  moved,  but  no 
words  came.  He  gazed  at  her  one  moment,  and  then 
took  his  young  grief  out  into  the  spring  air  and  the 
evening  sunshine. 

When  Katharine  was  alone,  she  sighed  and  gazed  at  the 
hearth-rug,  bending  forward  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  her 
chin  supported  in  her  hand. 

“  How  hard  it  is  !  ”  she  exclaimed  to  herself. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  the  difficulties  of  her  life  grew 
with  every  passing  day.  She  had,  indeed,  cut  the  knot  of 
one  of  them  within  the  last  half  hour,  and  so  far  as 
Archibald  Wingfield  was  concerned,  the  hard  thing  had 
been  done,  and  he  knew  the  worst.  But  she,  on  her  part, 
had  much  to  bear  yet.  She  had  seen  to-day,  for  the  first 
time,  how  her  father  and  mother  longed  to  have  her  mar¬ 
ried.  Even  now,  she  found  it  difficult  to  suspect  either  of 
them  of  intentional  cruelty,  or  of  attempting  to  use  any¬ 
thing  more  than  persuasion  in  pushing  her  into  the  match. 
With  her  faculty  for  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question  at 
once,  she  was  just.  It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  they 
should  wish  her  to  marry  such  a  man.  She  had  never 
seen  any  one  like  him — such  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
youthful  manhood.  Even  her  father  could  not  compare 
with  him.  And  he  had  much  besides  his  looks  to  recom¬ 
mend  him,  much  besides  his  fortune  and  his  position  and 
his  popularity.  He  was  brave  and  honest,  and  able  to 
love  truly,  as  it  seemed. 

He  would  recover,  of  course,  she  said  to  herself.  He 
was  sought  after,  flattered,  and  pursued  for  many  reasons. 
He  could  find  plenty  of  young  girls  only  too  delighted  to 
marry  him,  and  he  would  certainly  marry  one  of  them 
before  long.  His  life  was  not  blighted,  and  she  had  not 
broken  his  heart,  if  hearts  ever  break  at  all.  She  re¬ 
membered  what  she  had  once  borne,  in  the  belief  that 
John  Ralston  was  disgraced  for  life  on  that  memorable 
occasion  when  all  New  York  had  learned  that  he  had  been 
brought  home,  apparently  drunk,  after  a  midnight  en¬ 
counter  with  a  pugilist,  who  had  found  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  him  in  a  horse-car.  The  belief  had  lasted  a  whole 
night  and  a  whole  day,  and  she  did  not  think  that  young 
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Wingfield  could  be  suffering  anything  like  that.  More¬ 
over,  her  love  for  Ralston  made  her  ruthless  and  almost 
hard  about  every  other  man.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
sincerely  sorry  for  the  man  who  had  just  left  her — the 
more  so,  perhaps,  because  she  had  little  or  nothing  with 
which  to  reproach  herself. 

Katharine  was  not  left  to  her  own  reflections  very  long. 
By  a  process  akin  to  telepathy,  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  soon 
aware  that  Archibald  Wingfield  had  left  the  house.  In 
the  half  hour  during  which  his  visit  had  lasted,  she  had 
not  touched  her  miniature,  though  she  had  looked  at  it, 
and  turned  it  to  and  from  the  light  many  times.  She  was 
very  nervous,  and  she  wished  that  when  he  went  away  he 
might  forthwith  take  himself  off  to  China,  at  the  very 
least.  She  did  not  wish  to  meet  him  that  evening,  nor 
the  next,  to  be  called  to  account  by  him  for  having  ex¬ 
ceeded  her  powers  in  the  impression  she  had  conveyed  of 
Katharine’s  readiness  to  marry  him.  Yet  she  remembered 
that  she  had  acted  very  much  in  the  same  way  when 
Charlotte  had  married  Benjamin  Slay  back.  It  was  true 
that  Slayback  was  a  much  older  man,  and  well  able  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  that  Charlotte  had  not  at  the 
time  been  showing  any  especial  preference  for  any  of  her 
adorers.  She  had,  in  fact,  just  then  dismissed  one  for  the 
grievous  offence  of  having  turned  out  an  unutterable  bore 
after  three  weeks  of  almost  unbroken  conversation,  during 
which  she  had  exhausted  his  not  fertile  intellect,  as  furnace 
heat  dries  a  sponge.  Charlotte’s  heart  had  been  com¬ 
paratively  free,  therefore,  and  she  had  been  indulging  in 
dreams  of  power  and  personal  influence.  But  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  and  her  husband  had  on  that  occasion  used 
to  Mr.  Slayback  almost  the  identical  words  which  she  had 
lately  repeated  to  Wingfield ;  Slayback  had  come,  had 
proposed, — in  what  manner  Charlotte  had  never  revealed, 
— and  had  been  immediately  accepted.  Surely,  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  assuming  that  Katharine  might  possibly 
behave  in  the  same  way,  seeing  how  very  much  more 
desirable  a  suitor  Wingfield  was  than  Slayback.  Thus 
argued  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  as  she  tried  to  trip  up  her  con¬ 
science  and  step  over  it.  But  she  was  too  good  by  nature 
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to  be  successful  in  such  a  fraud  upon  goodness,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  involuntary  self-reproaches,  her  heart  was 
beating  with  anxiety  to  know  the  result  of  the  interview. 

It  meant  a  great  deal  to  her,  for  she  was  sure  that  if 
Katharine  could  be  removed  from  the  household,  peace 
must  descend  upon  her  own  soul  once  more,  and  she  longed 
for  peace.  Somehow,  she  felt  that  if  she  could  only  enjoy 
that  supremacy  of  her  wonderful  beauty  for  one  month 
more — for  one  last  month,  before  she  grew  old — she  could 
meet  Katharine  again,  and  forgive  her  all  her  youth  and 
freshness,  and  forgive  herself  for  having  envied  them. 
As  her  life  was  now,  she  could  not,  try  how  she  would. 
The  pain  was  upon  her  hourly,  and  she  could  not  but 
resent  it,  and  almost  hate  the  cause  of  it. 

Though  she  constantly  looked  at  her  miniature,  and 
moved  the  brushes  and  little  saucers  on  the  table,  her 
hearing  was  preternaturally  sharpened,  as  it  was  in  reality 
the  barely  audible  sound  of  the  distant  front  door  which 
told  her  that  Wingfield  was  gone.  Instinctively  she 
looked  towards  the  door  of  her  own  room,  hesitated,  then 
rose  suddenly,  and  went  out  with  a  quick,  nervous  step, 
and  a  determined  look  in  her  face.  Without  stopping  to 
consider  what  she  should  say,  she  descended  to  the  library. 

Katharine  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  annoyance  as 
her  mother  entered. 

“  He’s  gone,  then?”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  interrogatively. 

“  Yes.  He’s  just  gone,”  answered  Katharine,  in  a 
voice  that  did  not  promise  confidence. 

“  What  did  you  tell  him,  dear  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  sat  down  beside  her  daughter.  The 
smile  she  put  on  was  as  unnatural  as  the  endearing  tone, 
and  Katharine  observed  it.  She  suffered  in  the  artificiality 
which  had  developed  in  her  mother  of  late,  so  unlike  the 
dignified  personality  which  she  had  been  used  to  love. 

“  Really,  mother,  I  can’t  repeat  the  conversation.  I 
couldn’t  if  I  wished  to.  What  difference  does  it  make 
what  I  said  since  he’s  gone  ?  I  told  you  what  I  should 
say.  Well — I’ve  said  it.” 

“  You’ve  sent  him  away  for  good — just  like  that?” 

“  I’ve  told  him  the  plain  truth,  and  he’s  gone.  He 
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won’t  come  back — unless  he  wants  to  see  you,”  she  added, 
rather  bitterly.  “  I  don’t  think  he  will,  though.  You’ve 
not  exactly  helped  him  to  be  happy.” 

“  Katharine  !  ”  There  was  an  injured  protest  in  the  tone. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  be  surprised,”  answered 
the  young  girl.  “  Of  course  he  might  take  it  into  his 
head  to  be  angry  with  you  for  what  you’ve  done.  It 
wasn’t  very  nice.  I’m  not  sure  that,  in  his  place,  I  should 
ever  wish  to  see  you  again.” 

“  My  child,  what  an  exaggeration  !  You  talk  as  though 
I  had  deliberately  sought  him  out  and  asked  him  to  the 
house — almost  asked  him  to  marry  you.” 

“  It  comes  to  that,”  observed  Katharine,  coldly. 

“  Really,  Katharine,  you’re — beyond  words  !  ”  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  drew  back  a  little,  in  displeasure,  and  looked 
at  her  severely. 

“  I  could  forgive  you,”  continued  the  young  girl,  “  if 
you  hadn’t  known  that  I  love  Jack  and  never  shall  marry 
any  one  else.  You  know  it  and  you’ve  always  known  it. 
That  makes  it  much  worse.  You’ve  made  that  poor  man 
suffer  without  the  slightest  reason.  You  could  just  as 
well  have  told  him  that  you  knew  I  cared  for  some  one 
else,  and  you  could  have  been  as  nice  to  him  as  you  pleased. 
You’ve  hurt  him,  and  you’ve  driven  me  to  hurt  him,  by 
no  fault  of  mine,  just  to  undo  the  mischief  you’ve  done. 
Of  course,  it’s  papa  who’s  really  done  it  all,  but  you 
needn’t  have  let  him  twist  you  round  his  little  finger  like 
a  wisp  of  straw.” 

“  Oh,  Katharine  !  Anything  more  unjust !  ” 

“I’m  not  unjust,  mother.  But  I’m  too  old  to  think 
everything  you  do  is  perfect,  merely  because  it’s  you. 
When  I  see  a  man  like  Archie  Wingfield  sitting  there 
and  straining  his  hands  to  keep  himself  quiet,  and  choking 
with  the  sound  of  his  own  words,  I  knoAv  he’s  suffering — 
and  when  I  know  that  he’s  suffering  uselessly,  and  that 
it’s  all  your  fault  and  papa’s,  I  judge  you — that’s  all.  I’m 
a  grown  woman.  I  have  a  right  to  judge.” 

The  door  opened  and  Alexander  Junior  appeared  upon 
the  threshold,  just  returned  from  his  office. 

“  I  heard  your  voice,  so  I  came  in,”  he  said,  with  an 
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electric  smile  which  was  meant  to  be  conciliatory.  “  Oh  !  ” 
he  exclaimed,  in  altered  tones,  as  he  saw  the  faces  of  the 
two  women,  “  has  anything  happened  'l  ” 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
looked  at  the  empty  fireplace,  avoiding  the  eyes  of  both 
her  husband  and  her  daughter.  But  Katharine  leaned 
back  in  her  seat  and  faced  her  father.  Her  voice  was 
almost  as  cold  and  steely  as  his  could  be  when  she 
answered  him  at  last. 

“  Mr.  Wingfield  has  just  asked  me  to  marry  him,”  she 
said.  “  And  I  have  refused  him — unconditionally.” 

“You’ve  done  an  exceedingly  foolish  thing,  then,” 
answered  Alexander  Junior.  “And  you’ll  be  very  sorry 
for  it  before  long.” 

He  came  nearer  and  stood  by  the  fireplace,  laying  one 
authoritative  hand  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  shaking  the 
forefinger  of  the  other  in  a  warning  manner. 

“  I’m  the  best  judge  of  that,”  answered  Katharine, 
undaunted  and  unimpressed  by  his  parental  tone. 

“You’re  not,”  answered  Mr.  Lauderdale.  “You’ve 
acquired  a  habit  of  contradicting  me  lately.  It  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  your  plan  for  being  as  utterly  undutiful 
and  disobedient  as  you  can.  I  warn  you  that  I  won’t 
submit  to  it  any  longer.” 

“  It’s  of  no  use  to  threaten  me,  papa,”  answered  Katharine, 
controlling  herself  as  well  as  she  could.  “  And  it  doesn’t 
do  any  good  to  call  me  undutiful  and  disobedient  so  often. 
It  doesn’t  make  it  true.” 

“  Katharine  !  ”  cried  her  mother,  in  a  tone  of  distress 
which  was  not  artificial. 

“  I  know  what  I’m  saying,  mother - ” 

“  Then  you  should  be  sincerely  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Katharine,”  said  Alexander  Junior.  “  As  sincerely  as  I’m 
ashamed  that  a  daughter  of  mine  should  use  such  language.” 

Katharine  rose  slowly  from  her  chair  and  stood  up 
before  him,  while  her  mother  remained  seated. 

“Neither  of  you  have  any  right  to  say  that  you’re 
ashamed  of  anything  I’ve  done,”  she  said.  “As  for  my 
language,  it’s  mild  enough — for  what  you’ve  done.  I’ve 
been  ashamed  of  you  both  to-day — here,  in  this  room,  half 
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an  hour  ago.  You’ve  told  an  honest  man  who’s  foolishly 
in  love  with  me  that  I  cared  for  him,  and  would  have  him 
if  he  would  ask  me,  when  you  know  that  I  will  never 
marry  any  one  but  Jack  Ralston.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I’ve  had  good  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  you.  It  was  hard 
to  look  him  in  the  face,  and  tell  him  that  my  father  and 
mother  had  misled  and  deceived  him — to  make  him  own 
that  he  had  it  all  from  you,  and  that  I’d  not  given  him 
the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  thinking  that  I  cared  for  him 
— that  he  had  it  all  from  you.  Oh,  it  was  so  plain  ! 
Not  that  you  can  deny  it — -and  you  tell  me  that  you’re 
ashamed  of  me  !  If  I  didn’t  love  Jack,  do  you  know  what 
I’d  have  done  1  I’d  have  married  Archie  Wingfield  to  save 
you  your  respect  for  yourself,  and  a  little  of  his  for  you  !  ” 

“  I  refuse  to  listen  any  longer  to  such  insane  nonsense,” 
said  Alexander  Junior,  whose  slow  wrath  was  rising  by 
degrees. 

“  You  shall  listen  to  me,”  answered  Katharine.  “  I’m 
fighting  with  you  for  my  life  and  happiness,  and  you’ve  got 
to  face  me  like  an  honest  man — though  you  are  my  father  !  ” 


CHAPTER  VIII 

“  Katharine  !  This  is  too  much  !  ”  cried  Alexander 
Junior,  his  anger  rising  in  his  eyes. 

The  man’s  heavy  hand  fell  emphatically  upon  the 
mantelpiece,  making  the  old-fashioned  gilt  clock  and  the 
Chinese  vases  tremble  and  rattle.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was 
not  a  nervous  woman,  but  she  rose  from  her  seat  and 
stood  beside  her  husband,  not  exactly  as  though  she 
meant  to  take  his  side,  and  yet  not  exactly  as  a  peace¬ 
maker.  She  felt  herself  accused  as  much  as  he  did  by 
the  pale,  strong  girl  who  stood  before  them,  one  hand 
hanging  by  her  side,  the  other  pulling  nervously  at  the 
little  silver  pin  at  her  collar  as  though  she  felt  that  it  was 
choking  her.  Of  the  three,  at  that  moment,  Mrs.  Lauder¬ 
dale  was  by  far  the  most  self-possessed. 
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“  It’s  true,”  answered  Katharine.  “  Every  word  of  it’s 
true  !  ” 

As  she  spoke  she  caught  her  breath,  and  was  obliged  to 
stop,  white  with  anger. 

“  Katharine — my  child  !  Don’t  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  fearing  she  was  going  to  faint. 

“  I  think  you’d  better  go,  my  dear,”  said  Alexander  to 
his  wife.  “  She’s  beside  herself.  I’ll  bring  her  to  her  senses.” 

The  passionate  blood  rose  in  the  girl’s  face  and  the 
words  came  again. 

“No,  mother — stay  here  !  ”  she  said.  “You  have  no 
right  to  go  away.  Yes — I  say  that  for  months  you’ve 
been  doing  your  best,  both  of  you,  to  destroy  my  happi¬ 
ness — and  you’ll  destroy  my  life  with  it,  if  I  stay  with 
you  longer.  You’ve  tried  to  separate  me  from  the  man 
I  love,  and  you’ve  been  trying  every  day  and  every  hour 
to  make  me  marry  another  man — pushing  him  on,  en¬ 
couraging  him,  telling  him  that  I  would  accept  him — for 
all  I  know,  telling  him  that  I  loved  him.  I’ve  not 
forgotten  the  things  you’ve  done — I’ve  not  forgotten  the 
day  when  you,  mother,  you  who  had  stood  by  us  so  long, 
suddenly  turned  without  reason  and  told  Jack  to  go 
away.  Here,  in  this  very  room,  last  winter — and  you, 
papa — I’ve  only  to  make  you  remember  how  you  took  that 
letter  when  it  was  brought,  and  kept  it  all  day,  and 
repeated  all  the  lies  that  people  told  about  Jack — and 
mother  read  me  the  things  in  the  papers — and  you  made 
me  believe  that  he  had  written  to  me  when  he  was  drunk. 
It  was  all  a  lie,  a  miserable,  infamous  lie  !  And  you 
liked  it,  and  repeated  it,  and  turned  it  over  and  em¬ 
broidered  it  and  beautified  it — to  make  it  hurt  me  more. 
It  did  hurt  me — it  almost  killed  me — but  for  Jack’s  sake, 
I  wish  to  God  it  had  !  ” 

“  Katharine,  this  is  blasphemy  !  ”  exclaimed  her  father, 
his  cold  eyes  glittering  with  rage — but  he  was  not  fluent, 
he  could  find  no  words  to  dam  the  stream  of  hers. 

“  Blasphemy  !  ”  she  cried,  indignantly.  “Is  it  blas¬ 
phemy  to  pray — unless  your  God  is  my  Devil  1  ” 

Beside  himself  with  passion,  her  father  made  a  step 
forward,  and  with  a  quick  movement  covered  her  mouth 
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with  one  hand  and  grasped  her  arm  with  the  other.  But 
he  miscalculated  her  quickness  as  against  his  strength. 
With  a  turn  of  the  hand  and  wrist  she  was  free  and 
sprang  backwards  a  step. 

“  It’s  like  you  to  lay  your  hands  on  a  woman,  after 
trying  to  sell  her  !  ”  she  cried,  her  lips  turning  a  dull  gray, 
her  eyes  colder  and  brighter  than  his  own. 

Being  roused,  they  were  terribly  well  matched.  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  threw  herself  between  them.  To  do  her 
justice,  she  faced  her  husband,  with  one  hand  stretched 
out  to  warn  him  back. 

“No,  no,  mother!  don’t  come  between  us.  I’m  not 
afraid — I  only  got  my  mouth  free  to  tell  him  that  he’s 
a  coward  to  lay  his  hands  on  me.  But  that  was  his  only 
answer,  because  the  things  I  say  are  true — every  one  of 
them,  and  more,  too.  That’s  your  one  idea — both  of  you 
— to  marry  me  off  and  get  me  out  of  the  house,  because 
you  can’t  look  me  in  the  face  after  the  things  you’ve  done 
— after  coming  between  me  and  Jack,  as  you’ve  tried 
to  do,  and  would  have  done,  if  we’d  loved  each  other  less — 
after  trying  to  force  me  upon  the  first  man  who  took 
a  fancy  to  my  face — after  tormenting  me  to  betray  uncle 
Robert’s  confidence — and  it’s  all  been  for  money,  and  for 
nothing  else.  Money,  money,  money  !  ” 

“  My  child,  you’re  mad  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Lauderdale. 
“  What  has  money  to  do  with  it  ?  What  are  you  talking 
about  1  Do  you  know  that  you’re  making  the  most  insane 
accusations  ?  ” 

“  Let  her  talk,”  said  Alexander,  in  a  low  sullen  voice. 
“  She  doesn’t  know  what  she’s  saying.” 

Ashamed  of  his  outbreak,  perhaps,  or  in  sheer  helpless¬ 
ness  against  Katharine’s  desperate  speech,  he  had  fallen 
back  again  and  stood  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  his 
arms  folded  over  his  broad  chest,  his  hands  twitching  at 
his  sleeve,  his  pale  mouth  set  like  a  steel  trap,  a  dull, 
dangerous  light  in  his  eyes. 

“  You’re  mistaken,”  continued  Katharine.  “  It’s  all  for 
money.  Money’s  at  the  root  of  every  action  of  your  life. 
You  didn’t  want  me  to  marry  Jack  because  he’s  poor,  and 
because  uncle  Robert  might  not  leave  him  anything. 
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Money !  You  thought  at  first  you  could  make  me  take 
Hamilton  Bright,  because  lie’s  cared  for  me  so  long — and 
because  he’s  beginning  to  be  rich  and  is  a  partner  in 
Bemans’ — money,  again  !  Archie  Wingfield — how  many 
millions  will  he  have  ?  Money — of  course.  Uncle  Robert’s 
will — what  shall  you  get  by  it  1  Money — and  you’d  tear 
the  figures  out  of  my  head  with  red-hot  pincers  if  you 
could — just  to  know  how  much  you’ll  have  when  the  poor 
man’s  dead.  Ever  since  we  were  children,  Charlotte  and 
I,  you’ve  preached  economy  and  saving  and  poverty — 
you’ve  let  my  mother — your  wife — and  you’re  the  nephew 
of  the  great  Robert  Lauderdale — you’ve  let  her  work  her 
hands  and  her  eyes  till  they  ached  to  make  a  little  money 
herself — not  for  herself  only,  but  for  us.  No — don’t  smile 
contemptuously  like  that.  She’s  done  it  all  my  life,  and 
she’s  doing  it  still.  Your  children  could  scarcely  have 
been  decently  dressed,  if  she  hadn’t  earned  a  few  hundred 
dollars  for  them.  There’s  hardly  a  thing  I  have  on  that 
she’s  not  paid  for  out  of  her  earnings.  We  couldn’t  have 
gone  to  our  first  ball,  Charlotte  or  I,  but  for  her.  And 
still  day  after  day,  you  say  jmu’re  poor.  Do  you  think  I 
don’t  see  all  the  little  meannesses  Do  you  think  I  can’t 
smell  the  vile  cigars  you  make  grandpapa  smoke,  to  save 
those  few  cents  ?  Is  there  a  house  among  all  our  friends, 
poor  as  some  of  them  are,  where  there  isn’t  a  fire  in  the 
library,  at  least  in  the  evening,  even  when  there’s  nobody 
asked  to  dinner  ?  Economy,  saving  meanness  of  all  sorts 
— even  the  poor  housemaid  who  broke  her  arm  on  the 
kitchen  stairs  !  You  sent  to  the  hospital  the  day  before 
she  was  to  leave,  half-cured  and  helpless,  and  made  her 
sign  the  declaration  that  she  made  no  further  claim  upon 
you.  She  came  here  when  you  were  down  town.  Mother 
gave  her  five  dollars — out  of  her  earnings — but  I  heard  her 
story.  Oh,  they’re  endless,  your  ways  of  saving  that  filthy, 
miserable  money  of  yours  !  ” 

“  Are  you  really  mad,  Katharine  1  ”  asked  her  father,  in 
a  dull,  monotonous  voice. 

“  Child !  You  know  we’re  comparatively  poor,”  said 
Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “  Come — dear  child - ” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl’s  arm  as  though  she  would 
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lead  her  away  and  end  the  violent  scene,  but  Katharine 
stood  firm. 

“  Poor  !  ”  she  cried,  indignantly.  “  Comparatively  poor  ! 
Yes,  compared  with  uncle  Robert  or  Mr.  Reman,  perhaps. 
But  papa  is  not  poor,  though  he  has  told  you  so  for  years, 
though  he  lets  you  work  for  money — you  !  Though  he 
borrows  five  dollars  of  you — I’ve  seen  it  again  and  again 
— and  never  returns  it — borrows  the  poor  little  sums  you 
earn  by  hard  work  !  Oh,  it’s  not  to  be  believed  !  Borrows 
without  ever  meaning  to  give  it  back — like  an  honest  man 
— oh,  he  wouldn’t  dare  to  do  that  with  his  dearest  friend. 

But  you  !  You  can’t  help  yourself - ” 

“  My  dear,  he  keeps  an  account - ” 

“  I  know,  I  know  !  He  pretends  that  he  keeps  the 
money  for  you  and  allows  you  interest !  I’ve  heard  him 
say  so.  Interest  on  five  dollars.  And  have  you  ever  had 
it  1  Sordid — mean — there’s  no  word  !  And  he  keeps  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  he’s  poor,  and  that  we  must  pinch  and  scrape 
or  we  shall  go  beyond  our  income — when  he  has  over  a 

million  of  dollars  put  away - ” 

“  Be  silent !  ”  cried  Alexander  J unior,  with  sudden 
vehemence,  his  cheeks  as  gray  as  ashes. 

“  I  won’t  be  silent  !  I’ll  say  every  word  I  have  to  say. 
Look  me  in  the  face.  Deny,  if  you  dare,  before  God,  that 
what  I  say  is  true — that  you  have  that  money  put  away 
somewhere.  Is  it  true,  or  not,  as  you  hope  to  be  saved  ?  ” 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  came  between  them  again,  laying  her 
hands  on  Katharine’s  arm  and  trying  to  make  her  leave 
the  room. 

“  Take  care,  take  care  !  ”  she  cried  anxiously,  and  hardly 
knowing  what  she  said.  “  Alexander — Katharine  !  Don’t 
— oh,  please  don’t  quarrel  like  this — my  child,  my  child  ! 
You’re  beside  yourself  !  ” 

“  I’m  not — it’s  true  as  life  and  death  !  ”  answered  the 
girl,  resisting  the  pressure.  “  Ask  him  if  it’s  not !  Make 
him  swear  that  it’s  not  true — make  him  say,  before  heaven, 
that  he  has  less  than  a  million,  while  he’s  selling  his 
daughters  and  forcing  his  wife  to  work.  Wait,  don’t  speak 
— listen  to  what  he  says  !  If  he  can’t  say  it,  his  whole 
life  has  been  a  lie,  and  he  knows  it — wait — hush  !  ” 
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Katharine  held  her  mother  fast  by  the  hands,  and 
seemed  to  hold  her  own  breath,  her  angry  eyes  fixed  on 
her  father’s  face.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  turned  her  head 
instinctively,  and  looked  at  him.  He  met  their  glances 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  his  dry,  pale  lips  parted  as  though 
he  were  about  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came.  In  the 
waning  light  his  eyes  had  a  glassy  look.  It  only  lasted  a 
moment,  and  then  his  mouth  was  twisted  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  meant  for  a  smile. 

“  Take  her  away — she’s  mad,”  he  said,  and  his  voice 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  weak. 

Katharine  laughed  aloud,  bitterly  and  cruelly,  in  her 
triumph. 

“  If  I  were  mad,  as  you  say  I  am,”  she  said,  a  moment 
later,  “  that  would  not  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  tell 
the  truth.  Yes,  mother — I’m  going  now.  I’ve  said  it  all 
— and  you  know  it’s  true.” 

She  dropped  her  mother’s  hands,  turned  contemptuously 
away,  and  left  the  room.  Neither  her  father  nor  her 
mother  moved  as  she  went,  though  they  followed  her  with 
their  eyes  until  the  door  closed  behind  her  with  a  soft  click. 
.  Alexander  Lauderdale  was  torn  by  the  strongest  emo¬ 
tions  of  which  he  was  capable — anger  and  avarice.  But 
avarice  was  the  stronger.  So  long  as  Katharine  had 
accused  him  of  unkindness,  of  dishonesty  in  his  treatment 
of  Wingfield,  of  meanness  in  his  household,  his  wrath, 
though  powerless,  had  kept  the  upper  hand.  But  at  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  accusation  of  possessing  a  fortune 
in  secret,  he  had  been  cowed.  It  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  even  in  that  moment  he  would  not  swear  falsely, 
and  he  saw  the  folly  of  denying  the  statement  if  he  could 
not  support  his  denial  with  something  like  an  oath. 
When  passions  have  reached  such  a  crisis,  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  less  than  they  demand.  On  the  whole,  it 
had  been  wiser  to  say  nothing.  He  could  admit  after¬ 
wards  that  he  had  saved  something — he  would  assure  his 
wife  that  Katharine’s  statement  had  been  exaggerated — 
little  by  little,  calm  would  be  restored.  And  there  would 
not  necessarily  be  any  increase  of  expenditure.  At  that 
crucial  moment  two  thoughts  had  been  uppermost  in  his 
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mind.  The  miser’s  dismay  at  the  discovery  of  his  wealth, 
and  the  miser’s  visions  of  ruinous  expense  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  In  a  flash,  he  had  seen  himself  forced  to 
spend  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  a  year,  instead  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and  all  possible  forms  of  reckless  extravagance  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  horror  of  kaleidoscopic  confusion. 
It  was  torture  to  think  of  it — to  realise  that  his  secret 
was  out. 

The  strong  man  stood,  half-stunned,  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  pulling  nervously  at  the  bit  of  embroidered 
velvet  which  covered  it,  his  face  drawn  in  an  expression  of 
suffering  and  fear.  He  dreaded  the  question  which  he 
knew  that  his  wife  would  ask  him,  but  he  had  not  even 
the  power  to  speak  at  that  moment,  in  order  to  ward  it  off. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  hesitated  a  moment,  wondering  whether 
it  might  not  be  better  to  follow  Katharine  to  her  room  and 
try  to  calm  her  and  make  her  more  reasonable.  Never, 
in  all  the  girl’s  life,  had  her  mother  seen  her  so  passion¬ 
ately  angry  nor  heard  her  use  the  tone  of  defying  strength 
which  had  rung  in  her  voice  as  she  accused  her  father. 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  herself  was  frightened,  and  almost  feared 
for  Katharine’s  reason.  But  there  had,  nevertheless,  been 
so  much  assurance  of  truth  in  what  she  had  said,  that  her 
mother  was  half  convinced.  Before  she  left  the  room  to 
follow  her  daughter,  she  turned  to  her  husband,  and  the 
inevitable  question  came.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  girl’s  accusation  had  vividly  brought  before  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  the  labour  she  had  expended  in  all  the  past 
years,  and  of  which  the  result  had  been  to  give  her 
children  what  it  was  their  father’s  duty  to  give  them  if 
he  had  anything  to  give.  Many  a  time,  too,  she  herself 
had  chafed  under  the  necessity  of  lending  him  small  sums 
for  an  emergency,  accepting  a  promise  of  payment  which 
was  never  fulfilled,  and  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
assurance  that  he  kept  an  account  of  what  he  owed  her. 
He  seemed  never  to  have  money  about  him.  He  always 
said  that  he  was  afraid  of  losing  it — he,  the  most  careful 
of  men  !  The  cumulative  force  of  those  many  small  mean¬ 
nesses  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  married 
life  was  tremendous  when  they  were  brought  up  in  a  body 
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and  made  to  face  the  positive  statement  that  he  was  in 
reality  a  rich  man.  A  good  wife  she  had  been  to 
Alexander  Junior  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  of  that 
early  trusting  love  which  hides  more  sins  than  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  them  which  charity  can  cover,  there  was  not  left 
even  the  warmth  where  the  spark  had  glowed.  There 
was  no  a  'priori  judgment  of  one  heart  against  all 
possible  offence  and  sordid  meanness  in  the  other. 
Katharine’s  blow  had  been  heavy  and  direct,  and  had 
gone  straight  to  its  mark.  Her  mother  loved  her — in 
spite  of  her  terrible  envy  of  her.  It  would  need  the  man’s 
solemn  oath  to  outweigh  the  girl’s  plain  statement.  The 
inevitable  question  came,  as  Alexander  knew  that  it  must. 
He  moved  nervously  as  she  began  to  speak. 

“Alexander,  dear,”  she  said,  speaking  gently  from  force 
of  habit,  “  it  would  be  very  easy  for  you  to  deny  this.” 

He  had  thought  of  what  he  should  say. 

“  My  dear,  I  think  that  after  spending  half  a  lifetime 
together,  during  which  you’ve  had  occasion  to  find  out 
that  I’m  truthful,  it’s  scarcely  necessary  to  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  an  angry  child’s  ravings.” 

But  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  not  satisfied  with  this  poor 
excuse.  Katharine  had  roused  her  own  resentment,  and 
she  remembered  many  things  now,  which  Katharine  herself 
did  not  know — little  things — the  dry  sticks  that  will  make 
a  smouldering  fire  blaze. 

“  It’s  precisely  because  you’re  so  truthful  that  it  seems 
strange  when  you  refuse  to  answer  a  simple  question, 
Alexander,”  observed  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  quietly  enough. 

She  did  not  wish  to  take  up  Katharine’s  quarrel,  nor  to 
give  the  present  conversation  the  air  of  an  argument. 
She  therefore  did  not  stay  beside  him,  as  though  they 
were  discussing  any  point,  but  moved  about  the  room, 
pretending  to  arrange  small  objects  and  books  and  gene¬ 
rally  to  set  the  room  in  order,  which  was  a  work  of  super¬ 
erogation,  to  keep  herself  in  countenance  while  she  renewed 
the  attack. 

“  You  admit  that  I’m  truthful,”  said  Alexander,  coldly. 
“I’m  glad  you  do.  That  settles  the  question  at  once.  If 
I’ve  been  a  rich  man  all  these  years,  then  I’ve  not  been 
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telling  the  truth,  nor  acting  it,  either.  It’s  all  too  absurd 
for  discussion.  I  confess  that  at  first  I  was  angry.  The 
girl  spoke  to  me  in  the  most  outrageous  manner.  I  don’t 
remember  that  any  one  has  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind 
to  me  in  my  life.  It’s  wrong  to  be  angry,  and  I  repent 
of  it,  but  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned — considering  what 
she  said.  It’s  been  a  disgraceful  scene.  I’m  sincerely 
thankful  that  none  of  the  servants  were  present.” 

“  Oh — it  was  natural  that  you  should  lose  your  temper, 
of  course  !  ” 

“  Human,  at  all  events,”  said  Alexander,  with  dignity ; 
“  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  made  any  pretence  of  possessing 
superior  virtues.  A  man  may  justifiably  lose  his  temper 
sometimes.  £  Be  angry  and  sin  not.’  I  did  not  intend  to 
be  violent.” 

“  No — of  course  not !  Still - ” 

“Yes.  I  took  her  by  the  arm  and  deliberately  laid 
my  hand  upon  her  mouth.  That  was  not  violence.  Few 
men  of  sincere  convictions  would  have  done  less,  con¬ 
sidering  the  blasphemous  words  she  was  uttering.  It’s 
the  duty  of  parents  to  hinder  their  children  from  com¬ 
mitting  such  sins,  when  they  can.  In  the  case  of  a  man, 
I  should  have  used  my  strength  to  enforce  silence.  As  it 
was,  I  merely  covered  her  mouth  with  my  hand.  I  re¬ 
collect  that  you  came  between  us,  as  though  you  thought 
I  meant  to  be  violent.  Nothing  could  have  been  further 
from  my  thoughts,  I  assure  you.” 

“  I  trust  so,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  taking  a  package  of 
envelopes  out  of  the  little  stationery  rack  on  the  writing- 
table,  turning  it  round  and  putting  it  back  again. 

“  With  regard  to  Archibald  Wingfield,”  continued 
Alexander,  getting  further  and  further  from  the  question 
of  the  money,  “you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  we  have 
treated  him  precisely  as  we  treated  Slayback,  when  he 
wished  to  marry  Charlotte.  As  for  me,  I  told  him  that  I 
saw  no  reason  why  Katharine  might  not — ‘  might  not 
ultimately,’  mind  you — accept  an  offer  which  was  so 
agreeable  to  me  personally.  I  fail  to  see  anything  which 
can  be  criticised  in  that  answer.  I  should  by  no  means 
like  to  say  positively,  even  now,  that  Katharine  £  might 
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not  ultimately  ’  accept  him.  That  would  amount  to 
denying  the  existence  of  an  evident  possibility,  which  is 
absurd.  She  may,  so  far  as  that  goes.  I  don’t  say  she 
will.  I  say,  she  may.  Young  women  frequently  change 
their  minds,  and  sometimes  for  the  better.  Let  us  hope 
for  the  best.  Of  course  I  don’t  know  every  word  of  what 
you  said  to  him,  though  you  did  your  best  on  each  occasion 
to  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  gathered  that  you  gave  him 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  negative  encouragement  that 
I  did.  Practically,  we  told  him  to  try  his  luck.” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  rarely  heard  her  husband  speak 
so  long  consecutively.  He  was  not  fluent  as  a  rule,  and 
in  the  recent  quarrel  with  Katharine  he  had  been  almost 
speechless.  But  now  he  was  talking  for  his  life,  as  it 
were.  If  he  lost  the  position  of  domination  which  he  had 
held  so  long  with  his  wife,  his  existence  must  be  shaken  to 
its  foundation.  He  barely  gave  her  a  chance  to  introduce 
a  word. 

“I’m  not  so  positively  sure,  myself,”  she  said.  “ Of 
course  I  didn’t  mean  to  convey  any  wrong  impression  to 
young  Wingfield,  but - ” 

“  But  you  may  perhaps  have  pardonably  exceeded  your 
powers,”  interrupted  Alexander,  anxious  that  she  should 
not  commit  herself.  “  Very  pardonable,  my  dear,  very 
pardonable.  Such  things  happen  constantly,  even  in 
business.  Of  course  the  party  who  goes  beyond  his 
instructions  bears  the  responsibility  in  case  anything  goes 
wrong.  Just  so  in  the  present  case.  If  there  is  any 
responsibility,  which  may  be  doubted,  it’s  yours  and  not 
mine,  for  I’m  positively  certain  of  the  words  I  spoke — of 
the  very  words.  I  said  ‘  might  not  ultimately  accept  ’ — I 
recollect  very  distinctly,  and  you  know  how  accurate  my 
memory  is.” 

“  Yes — I  know,”  answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  in  a  tone 
which  might  have  been  thought  to  give  the  words  a 
doubtful  meaning. 

“  Of  course  you  do,  my  dear.  If  Wingfield  got  a  wrong 
impression, — ‘  if  he  did,’  mind  you, — he  must  have  got  it 
from  you.  I  think  you  might  perhaps  explain  that  to 
Katharine — when  she’s  a  little  calmer.  I  can’t  allow  her 
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to  think  that  her  father,  whom  she’s  bound  to  respect, 
should  have  done  such  a  thing.  A  man’s  actions  carry 
much  more  weight  than  a  woman’s.  I  couldn’t  allow  her 
to  think  that  I’d  taken  her  feelings  for  granted.  There’s 
no  immediate  hurry,  Emma,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  explain  it  to  her.  It  will  help  to  restore  peace. 
As  for  her  reasons  for  rejecting  Wingfield,”  he  continued, 
without  pausing  for  his  wife’s  answer,  “  I  regret  them  very 
much.  It’s  a  miserable  thing  to  see  such  a  girl  wasting 
her  chances  of  happiness  on  such  a  reprobate  as  Jack 
Ralston,  and  I  do  her  the  honour  to  say  that  such  an 
affection  can’t  possibly  be  lasting.  As  for  her  marrying 
him,  of  course  that’s  altogether  outside  the  question.  I’m 
sure  she  clings  to  the  attachment  far  more  out  of  a  desire 
to  oppose  my  wishes  in  everything,  than  because  she 
really  cares  for  that  vagabond.  I’ve  not  the  slightest  fear 
that  she’ll  ever  marry  him.  I’m  sure  you  don’t  think  so, 
either.” 

“Unless  she  runs  away  with  him,”  suggested  Mrs. 
Lauderdale. 

She  was  annoyed  by  the  skill  with  which  he,  who  was 
ordinarily  less  keen,  had  passed  from  the  main  subject  in 
question  to  a  side  issue.  She  did  not  know  how  a  great 
passion  like  avarice  can  sharpen  wits  under  danger  of 
discovery. 

“  Oh,  well !  ”  exclaimed  Alexander,  with  much  dignity. 
“If  she  runs  away  with  the  fellow,  that  puts  her  altogether 
beyond  the  pale  of  our  love,  and  we  shall  have  done  with 
her.  We  won’t  discuss  that.  The  objection  to  this  pre¬ 
tence  of  loving  Ralston — for  I’m  convinced  that  it’s  nothing 
else — is  that  it  keeps  her  from  marrying  a  man  worthy  of 
her,  like  Archibald  Wingfield.  Of  course  there  are  people 
far  richer  than  the  Wingfields — uncle  Robert,  for  instance, 
besides  the  others  who  are  so  much  richer  even  than  he, 
and  count  their  millions  by  the  hundred  ;  but  taking  him 
all  in  all,  there’s  not  a  better  match  in  society — for  looks, 
and  education,  and  position,  and  health,  too,  which  I 
regard  as  a  very  important  consideration.  You  must  agree 
with  me,  my  dear — Wingfield  would  have  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  husband.” 
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“  Of  course  I  agree  with  you,  Alexander.  What  an  un¬ 
necessary  question  !  ” 

“  My  dear,  when  the  very  foundations  of  one’s  life  are 
being  torn  up  and  thrown  out  of  the  window  by  a  silly 
girl,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask  all  the  simplest  questions 
over  again.” 

This  extraordinary  simile  produced  no  very  convincing 
effect  on  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  who  had  listened  to  phrase  after 
phrase  of  his  long  tirades  with  exemplary  outward  resigna¬ 
tion,  for  the  sake  of  allowing  peace  to  be  restored  by  the 
overflow  of  self-conscious  virtue,  but  with  little  inward 
patience. 

“  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  whole  matter 
drop,  and  hope  that  Katharine  will  change  her  mind,”  she 
said,  sensibly. 

“  Yes.  Let’s  hope  that,  at  all  events.  Emma,  we  can’t 
have  any  more  scenes  like  this.  If  Katharine  breaks  out 
in  this  way  again,  I  shall  refuse  to  see  her.  You  may,  if 
you  please.  But  I  will  not.  When  I’m  at  home  she  shall 
stay  in  her  room.” 

“  But  that’s  impossible  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  in 
astonishment.  “  You  wouldn’t  treat  a  child  like  that !  ” 

“  I  would,”  answered  Alexander,  and  his  lips  snapped 
on  the  words.  “  And  I  will,  if  there’s  any  repetition  of  such 
conduct.  That’s  a  matter  for  me  to  judge,  Emma,  and  I 
don’t  wish  you  to  interfere.  She  has  accused  her  own 
father  of  being  a  liar,  of  selling  her,  of  being  a  miser,  and 
of  stealing  his  wife’s  money.  You  can’t  deny  that,  and  I 
presume  you’ve  no  intention  of  supporting  the  accusations. 
Yes,  even  as  it  is,  I  prefer  that  Katharine  should  not 
appear  this  evening.  When  she’s  begged  my  pardon  for 
what  she’s  done,  I’ll  consent  to  see  her.  Not  before. 
Pray  tell  her  that  this  is  my  decision,  Emma.” 

“  But,  Alexander,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  !  Of 
course  she  lost  her  temper  and  was  awfully  rude  to  you, 
and  I’m  very  much  displeased  with  her.  But  really — you 
can’t  treat  a  grown  woman  like  a  baby.  It’s  too  absurd.” 

“  It’s  not  absurd,  my  dear.  You  must  excuse  me  if  I 
adopt  Katharine’s  method  of  contradiction.  The  only  way 
to  treat  her  is  to  treat  her  as  a  child.  If  we  consider 
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her  to  be  a  grown  woman,  we  must  either  resent  what 
she’s  done — as  though  she  were  any  other  woman — or  else 
take  it  for  granted  that  she  is  temporarily  insane,  and 
drive  her  out  to  Bloomingdale  Asylum  to-morrow  morning 
to  be  cured.  But  so  long  as  we  regard  the  whole  thing  as 
childish,  it’s  sufficient  to  tell  her  that  she’s  not  to  come  to 
table  until  she’s  begged  my  pardon.  Don’t  you  see  1  ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  aware  that  he  was  talking  non¬ 
sense,  approximately  speaking,  and  she  saw  that  he  meant 
to  do  a  very  unwise  thing.  But  as  he  put  it,  the  only  good 
argument  against  his  course  would  have  been  to  prove  that 
Katharine  was  right  and  that  he  was  wrong,  which,  with 
some  allowance  for  undue  and  angry  exaggeration,  would 
be  equivalent  to  proving  him  a  miser  and  anything  but  a 
straightforward  person.  Mrs.  Lauderdale’s  trouble  was 
considerable  at  that  moment. 

“  You  may  be  right  in  theory,”  she  said,  almost  despair¬ 
ingly,  “  but  in  practice  I  think  you’re  quite  wrong.  One 
doesn’t  do  that  sort  of  thing  nowadays.  If  we’ve  all  got 

to  fight  like  mad  people,  let’s  keep  it  to  ourselves - ” 

“  That’s  precisely  what  I’m  thinking  of,”  interrupted 
Alexander,  whose  resolution  was  growing  stronger  every 
moment. 

“  Yes — but,  my  dear  !  The  servants — and  your  father, 

too  !  I  don’t  think  he’s  very  discreet - ” 

“  Yes,  exactly,  my  dear  Emma.  That’s  just  how  I  look 
at  it.  I  think  I  know  Katharine  quite  as  well  as  you  do, 
and  I’m  sure  that  if  she  has  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
me,  she  will,  before  the  servants  and  before  my  father. 
I  should  much  rather  let  people  know  that  I  had  told 
Katharine  to  stay  in  her  room  until  she  could  treat  me 
with  proper  respect,  than  have  such  a  conversation  as  has 
just  taken  place  here  repeated  all  over  New  York.  I’m 
sure  you  see  that,  don’t  you  “?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  suddenly  compre¬ 
hending  his  point  of  view.  “  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
there’s  to  be  such  an  open  break,  it  would  be  better  to  let 
Katharine  go  down  to  Washington  for  a  few  days  and 
stay  with  Charlotte.” 

“  Certainly  not  !  ”  exclaimed  Alexander.  “You  know 
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what  Charlotte  is,  and  what  trouble  we  have  had  with 
her.  The  two  girls  would  make  common  cause.  Not  at 
all.  Not  at  all,  Emma.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  go  at 
once  and  tell  Katharine  what  I’ve  said — that  I  don’t  wish 
to  see  her  until  she  has  made  amends  for  her  outrageous 
conduct.” 

“  But,  Alexander,”  protested  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  “it  will 
be  so  inconvenient — sending  her  dinner  up  stairs  !  ” 

“  I  dare  say  it  won’t  be  for  long.  She’ll  understand  in 
a  day  or  two,  I’ve  no  doubt.” 

“  I  can’t  do  it,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  trying  to  make  a 
stand.  “  It’s  too  utterly — extraordinary - ” 

“  My  dear,  I’m  the  master  in  this  house,”  answered 
Alexander,  coldly.  “  I  wish  it  to  be  so.  But  if  you’d 
rather  not  speak  to  her,  I’ll  go  myself.  She  irritates  me, 
but  I’m  glad  to  say  she  doesn’t  intimidate  me.  As  for  such 
domestic  difficulties  as  serving  Katharine  in  her  own  room, 
they  can  be  got  over.  Let  your  maid  take  the  child  her 
dinner.” 

“  Well — if  you  insist,  I’ll  go,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale, 
weakly  yielding.  “  I  couldn’t  let  you  go — you’d  quarrel 
again.” 

“  I  don’t  insist  upon  your  going,  my  dear — I  have  no 
right  to.  But  I  insist  upon  the  thing  being  done.” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  went  towards  the  door.  She  paused 
before  she  went  out.  “  I  think  you’re  going  too  far, 
Alexander,”  she  said.  “  I  think  you’re  tyrannical.” 

“  I  think  not,”  he  answered,  coolly.  “  I  should  refuse 
to  sit  down  to  table  with  a  man  who  had  used  such 
language  to  me.  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  submit  to  it 
from  Katharine.” 

“  Well - ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  slowly 
went  up  stairs,  feeling  as  though  she  had  been  driven  from 
the  field  after  a  crushing  defeat.  Yet  she  had  made  very 
little  resistance.  With  her,  the  man’s  cold,  arrogant 
personality  was  dominant.  She  had  always  submitted  to 
it  because  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  course.  She  was 
conscious  of  wishing  that  during  the  last  five  minutes  she 
might  have  possessed  her  daughter’s  character  and  fighting 
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qualities,  especially  when  her  husband  had  quietly  thrust 
all  the  blame  about  the  treatment  of  Wingfield  upon 
herself,  without  considering  for  a  moment  that  his  own 
words  might  have  been  misinterpreted. 

She  did  not  altogether  sympathise  with  him  against 
Katharine.  For  many  years  she  had  felt  the  galling  of  his 
miserable  meanness,  and  had  many  times  suspected  that 
he  was  by  no  means  as  poor  as  he  chose  to  declare  himself 
to  be. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  went  slowly  up  stairs,  thinking  over 
what  she  should  say,  as  she  climbed  from  one  story  to 
another.  At  the  door  she  knocked  softly,  and  Katharine’s 
voice  bade  her  enter. 

Katharine  was  standing  at  the  window,  looking  out,  and 
did  not  turn  round  as  her  mother  entered.  The  evening 
light  was  on  the  houses  opposite,  and  the  glow  was  gently 
sinking  into  the  darker  street.  Katharine  watched  the 
horse-cars  go  by,  and  listened  mechanically  to  the  jingle  of 
the  bells,  hardly  conscious  of  either. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  she  asked,  as  she  heard  the  door  close. 

Her  voice  had  that  peculiar  reedy  sound  which  comes  of 
speaking  through  the  closed  teeth  by  the  lips  only.  It 
seems  to  mean  that  the  speaker  is  on  the  defensive  and  not 
to  be  trifled  with. 

“  Your  father — Katharine — he’s  so  angry  !  He  wanted 
me  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  Oh — it’s  you,  mother  h  ”  The  girl’s  tone  changed  a 
very  little,  and  she  turned  and  came  forward.  “Well — 
I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  after  a  short  pause.  “  It  can’t  be 
helped,  I  suppose.” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  sat  down  in  the  one  small  arm-chair, 
by  the  toilet-table,  and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  knee, 
leaning  back,  and  looking  up  rather  wistfully  at  Katharine. 

“  I  think — in  a  way — it  can  be  helped,”  said  Mrs.  Lau¬ 
derdale,  in  a  conciliatory  manner.  “  If  you  would  go 
down  stairs  now,  and  just  say  quietly  that  you’re  sorry,  you 
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know.  Just  as  you  said  it  now.  I’m  sure  he’d  be  willing 
to  accept  that  as  an  apology.” 

“  Apology  ?  ”  Katharine  laughed  bitterly.  “  I — make  an 
apology  to  him  ?  No,  mother — I  won’t.” 

“You  ought  to — really,”  objected  Mrs.  Lauderdale, 
earnestly.  “  Why,  my  dear  child  !  Have  you  any  idea  of 
what  you’ve  been  saying  down  stairs  ?  Some  of  the  things 
you  said  were  dreadful.” 

“  They  were  all  true,  and  he  knows  it,”  answered  Katha¬ 
rine  stubbornly. 

She  leaned  against  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  looked 
down  into  her  mother’s  upturned  face. 

“Oh  nol  they  weren’t  all  true,  dear,”  protested  the 
latter.  “You  exaggerated  very  much.  It’s  quite  possible 
that  your  father  may  have  saved  something  in  all  these 
years — he’s  so  careful !  But  as  for  having  a  million,  as 
you  said - ” 

“  But,  dear  mother — there  isn’t  a  doubt  of  it  !  I  didn’t 
promise  uncle  Robert  that  I  wouldn’t  tell  that - ” 

“What1?  Did  uncle  Robert  tell  you?” 

“  Yes,  of  course  !  Did  you  suppose  I  was  inventing  ?  ” 

“  Well,  not  exactly.  But  I  thought  you  might  have 
heard  some  gossip — or  something  Jack  Ralston  said - ” 

“  Not  at  all.  Uncle  Robert  told  me  that  he  knew  it  to 
be  a  positive  fact — a  million,  at  least,  he  said.  And  he’s 
quite  as  truthful  as  papa - ” 

“  More  so,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  absently ;  “  I  mean,” 
she  added,  very  quickly,  with  a  frightened  look,  for  she 
had  not  realized  what  she  was  saying — “  I  mean — quite 
as  truthful.  They’re  both  perfectly  truthful - ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Katharine  in  a  doubtful  tone,  and 
smiling  in  spite  of  herself.  “Not  but  that,  if  it  came  to 
believing,  you  know,  I’d  believe  uncle  Robert  sooner  than 
papa - ” 

“  Hush,  child— don’t  !  ” 

Katharine  said  nothing,  but  still  leaned  back,  resting 
both  elbows  on  the  high  chest  of  drawers  on  each  side  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  looking  down  thoughtfully  at  the  points  of 
her  shoes.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  silent,  too,  for  several 
seconds. 
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“  Well  1  ”  Katharine  uttered  the  convenient  word  inter¬ 
rogatively,.  without  looking  up. 

“  Well — yes,”  responded  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “  I  was  going 

to  say  that - ”  She  hesitated.  “  My  dear,”  she  continued 

at  last,  “  you’ll  have  to  say  something  to  your  father,  after 
all  this.” 

“  Something  like  what  I’ve  said  already  ?  ”  asked  Katha¬ 
rine,  raising  her  black  eyebrows  and  glancing  at  her  mother. 

“No,  no  !  I’m  serious,  my  dear.” 

“  So  am  I — very.  You  began  to  talk  of  an  apology. 
It’s  quite  useless,  mother — I  can’t  and  I  won’t  apologize.” 

“  But,  Katharine,  darling — he  says  he  won’t  see  you 
unless  you  do — he’s  dreadfully  angry  still !  ” 

“  Oh — he  won’t  see  me  ?  What  does  that  mean  1  That 
I’m  to  stay  in  my  room  ”  She  laughed  a  little. 

“  He’s  in  earnest  about  it,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale. 
“  That’s  what  he  said — he — I  don’t  like  to  say  it — but  I 
must,  I  suppose.  That’s  just  it.  He  means  you  to  stay 
in  your  room  whenever  he’s  in  the  house.” 

“  How  childish  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine,  scornfully. 
“  What  do  I  care  1  I  don’t  want  to  see  him  particularly. 
But,  just  for  curiosity — if  he  happens  to  meet  me  on  the 
stairs,  for  instance,  what  will  he  do  ?  Throw  things  at  me  *? 
Box  my  ears  He’s  quite  capable  of  it — as  you  saw  just 
now - ” 

“  Please  don’t  talk  like  that,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Lauder¬ 
dale.  “  He  was  terribly  angry — and  you  were  saying  the 
most  dreadful  things — he  only  meant  to  stop  you  from 
speaking.” 

“  He  hurt  my  mouth,  and  he  hurt  my  arm — there’ll  be 
black  and  blue  marks  here  to-morrow,  I’m  sure,  by  the  way 
it  feels.”  She  laid  her  left  hand  on  her  right  forearm  at 
the  point  where  her  father  had  seized  it.  “  That’s  rather 
like  violence,  you  know,  mother.” 

Katharine  turned  perceptibly  paler  as  she  spoke  of  it. 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  pained  at  the  recollection,  and  looked 
away  from  her,  clasping  her  hands  a  little  more  tightly 
over  her  knee. 

“  Hid  he  ever  touch  you  in  that  way,  mother  1  ”  asked 
the  young  girl,  slowly. 
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“  Me  ?  ”  cried  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “  Oh — child  !  How 
can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  !  No,  indeed  !  Fancy  !  ” 

“  Well — I’m  just  as  sensitive  as  you  are,”  answered 
Katharine.  “  Put  yourself  in  my  place.” 

The  unexpected  answer  silenced  the  elder  woman. 

“  I  think  it’s  his  place  to  apologize  to  me — and  very 
humbly,”  added  Katharine.  “  It  was  a  cowardly  piece  of 
violence  to  a  woman.  I’m  willing  to  believe — for  the 
honour  of  the  family,  and  men  generally — that  he  didn’t 
mean  to  strike,  exactly.  But  it  felt  very  much  like  it, 
and  I  told  him  so.  I’ll  tell  him  so  again,  if  he  mentions 
the  thing.” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  in  great  difficulties.  Her  husband 
and  her  daughter  were  both  stronger  than  she,  they  had 
no  intention  of  making  up  their  quarrel,  and  yet,  by  her 
position,  she  was  forced  to  act  as  intermediary.  It  was 
not  easy.  Her  husband  dominated  her  by  his  strong 
personality.  Katharine  had  the  better  of  her  in  argument. 
She  turned  away  a  little,  in  thought,  resting  one  elbow  on 
the  toilet-table  beside  her,  and  covering  her  eyes  with  her 
hand  for  a  moment.  The  beautiful,  tired  features  were 
pale  and  drawn. 

“  It’s  very  hard  for  me,”  she  said,  wearily.  “  You’re 
both  partly  wrong  and  partly  right.” 

“  I  think  I’m  altogether  right,”  said  Katharine. 

“  I  know — so  does  he.  But  you’re  not — either  of  you 
— nor  I,  either,  for  that  matter.  Oh,  dear  !  I  wish  I 
knew  what  to  do  !  ” 

“  There’s  nothing  to  be  done,  I’m  afraid,”  answered  the 
young  girl,  more  gently,  for  she  was  somewhat  pacified  by 
her  mother’s  owning  a  share  in  the  blame.  “  Not  that  I’m 
going  to  make  a  fuss  about  it,  if  he  doesn’t.  I’m  not  that 
kind.  I  won’t  come  down  to  dinner  to-night,  because  it 
would  be  unpleasant  for  everybody.  As  for  to-morrow — 
we’ll  see  what  happens.  The  idea  of  shutting  me  up  in  my 
room  so  long  as  he’s  in  the  house,  because  the  sight  of  me 
is  disagreeable  to  him,  it’s  silly — it’s  perfectly  childish  ! 
J ust  like  an  angry  man  !  I’m  not  sure  that  I  should  mind 
it  very  much,  so  far  as  not  seeing  him’s  concerned.  I  don’t 
want  to  see  him,  any  more  than  he  wants  to  see  me.  But 
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it’s  the  principle  of  the  thing  that  sticks  in  my  throat 
It’s  as  though  he  had  the  right  to  treat  me  like  a  small 
child,  to  be  sent  to  bed  in  a  dark  room  at  discretion,  until 
I  change  my  mind.  It’s  the  tyranny  of  the  thing,  the 
arrogance  of  it — and  when  I’m  altogether  right,  as  you 
both  know.” 

“  No — not  altogether,”  objected  Mrs.  Lauderdale. 

“  I  won’t  go  over  it  again,  mother.  I’ll  sum  it  up  in 
these  words.  He’s  rich,  and  he’s  told  us  that  he  was  poor, 
and  he’s  stood  looking  on  and  letting  you  work  to  give  us 
small  luxuries  that  amount  to  necessities.  He’s  wilfully 
calumniated  Jack  for  months.  He’s  wilfully  misled  Archie 
W  ingfield - ” 

“  My  dear — about  that — he  assures  me  that  he  only 
said  you  might  ultimately  accept  him - ” 

“Well — he  knew  that  I  mightn’t,  and  he  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  say  I  might,”  interrupted  Katharine,  decidedly. 
“  Besides,  I  can  hear  just  his  tone  of  voice,  and  his  way  of 
slurring  over  the  ‘  might  ’  till  Mr.  Wingfield  felt  it  was 
‘  may  ’ — oh,  it’s  abominable  !  As  for  his  pestering  me  with 
questions  about  uncle  Robert’s  will,  it’s  natural  enough, 
considering  how  he  loves  money,  as  a  cat  loves  cream.  Oh, 
I  know  !  You’re  going  to  say  it’s  disrespectful  to  say  such 
things.  Perhaps  it  is — I  don’t  know — he  seems  to  lap  it 
up — with  that  smile  of  his — and  it  disappears,  and  we 
have  to  live  on  the  drops.  No — I  don’t  feel  respectful. 
Why  should  I  ?  I’ve  respected  him  for  nineteen  years, 
and  I  can’t  respect  him  any  longer.  It’s  over,  once  and 
for  all.  When  a  man  deliberately  sets  to  work  to  destroy 
his  daughter’s  chances  of  being  happy — oh,  well  !  It  isn’t 
only  that.  It’s  the  whole  thing,  the  meanness,  the  miser¬ 
liness,  the  Sunday-go-to-meeting-and-sit-up-straight  sort  of 
virtuous  superiority  outside — and  all  this  other  inside.  It’s 
revolting.  It’s  upset  all  my  ideas.  I  don’t  feel  as  though 
I  could  ever  believe  in  anything  again.  I  don’t  mean  to 
shock  you,  mother,  but  I  can’t  help  saying  it,  just  now.” 

“  It’s  dreadful  !  ”  Mrs.  Lauderdale  spoke  in  a  low 
voice  and  earnestly. 

Katharine  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  It  was  almost  dark  by  this  time. 
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“You  know,  mother,”  she  said,  suddenly,  “  I  used  to 
admire  papa — very  much,  in  a  certain  way.  I  don’t  think 
you  ever  quite  realized  that.  Of  course  I’ve  been  brought 
up  in  his  church,  though  I’ve  much  more  sympathy  with 
yours.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  his  is  a  man’s  religion, 
and  yours  is  a  woman’s.  But  then — Mr.  Griggs  says  the 
world  is  a  woman,  in  a  sort  of  way,  so  yours  ought  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  world.  Never  mind — I  don’t  know 
enough  to  talk  about  these  things.  What  I  mean  is  this. 
I  used  to  admire  papa’s  uncompromising  way  of  looking  at 
life,  and  the  way  I  thought  he’d  tell  the  truth  and  shame 
the  devil  at  any  price,  and  his  cold,  unreasoning,  settled 
certainty  about  heaven  and  hell — and  the  way  I  thought 
that  he  took  his  flinty  goodness  down  town  with  him, 
and  did  right,  when  one  knows  that  ever  so  many  business 
men  don’t.  It  all  seemed  so  strong,  and  cool,  and  manly. 
I  couldn’t  help  admiring  it.  And  I  believed  that  he  was 
poor,  and  that  although  he  wouldn’t  say  much,  he’d  fight 
for  us,  and  die  for  us,  if  necessary.  And  then — he’s 
handsome,  too,  and  straight,  and  steely,  and  formal. 
I’ve  always  liked  a  little  formality.  Do  you  see  what 
I  mean  1  ” 

“  Of  course,”  answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  thoughtfully, 
and  nodding  her  head  with  a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes. 

Katharine  had  enumerated  the  very  qualities  that  had 
once  appealed  so  strongly  to  her  mother. 

“Well - ”  Katharine  paused  a  second.  “It’s  all  a 

sham.  That’s  all.” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  started  at  the  abrupt,  rough  words. 

“  Oh,  Katharine,  dear,  don’t  say  that  !  ” 

“It’s  true.  It’s  broken  to  pieces.  It  began  to  crack 
just  before  Charlotte  was  married.  It’s  all  broken  to  bits. 
I  can  see  the  inside  of  it,  and  itrs  not  what  I  thought. 
There’s  only  one  idea,  and  that’s  money.  It  would  need 
a  miracle  to  make  me  admire  him  again.  It’s  broken  to 
atoms,  and  what’s  so  strange  is,  that  it’s  taken  everything 
with  it  in  the  last  few  months — and  it’s  taken  the  last 
bit  to-day.  It’s  all  gone.  I  can’t  help  it.  It’s  dreadful 
— but  it’s  a  sort  of  confession,  like  your  confessions.  I 
don’t  believe  in  God  any  more.” 
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“  My  child,  my  child  !  ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  looked  up  at  her  with  scared  eyes  and 
rising  hands,  which  sought  Katharine’s,  found  them,  and 
gripped  them  in  a  frightened  way.  The  devout  woman, 
good  at  heart  with  her  one  big  fault,  felt  as  though  the 
world  were  quaking  under  her  feet  as  she  heard  the  last 
words.  Not  that  Katharine  spoke  them  lightly,  for  she 
was  in  earnest,  and  the  declaration  of  unbelief  was  more 
solemn  from  its  strangeness  than  almost  any  confession  of 
rigid  faith  could  have  been. 

“Yes,  mother — I  know — we  won’t  talk  about  it.  I 
only  want  you  to  understand  me — we’ve  been  so  much 
together  in  our  lives.” 

She  spoke  sadly  now. 

“  And  we  shall  be,  dear,  I  hope,”  answered  Mrs.  Lauder¬ 
dale. 

“  I  don’t  know — perhaps.  I  don’t  believe  we  shall 
ever  be  just  as  we  used  to  be.  You’re  not  the  same — nor 
am  I,  I  suppose.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  we  are — in  our  hearts.  But,  Katharine, 
darling — what  you  said  just  now — if  you  knew  how  it 
hurts  me - ” 

“  It’s  not  your  fault,  mother.  If  anybody’s  to  blame, 
it’s  papa,  and  I  think  he  is.  Oh,  no  !  You’re  different. 
After  all,  we’re  only  a  pair  of  women,  you  and  I.  We 
can  quarrel  and  make  up,  and  nobody  will  be  hurt  in  the 
end.  We’re  not  each  other’s  ideals — not  that  papa  was 
mine,  or  anything  like  it.  But  you  naturally  believe  in  a 
thing  more  when  a  strong  man  stands  up  and  asserts  it 
and  fights  for  it,  than  if  it  turns  out  that  he  only  says 
that  he  believes  in  it,  out  of  prejudice  and  family  tradition 
and  a  sort  of  impression  that  after  all  he  may  go  to  the 
wrong  place  if  he  doesn’t.  He’s  always  talking  about 
setting  an  example — it  seems  to  me  that  the  example 
lies  in  the  effect  of  the  thing  upon  the  person  one’s  to 
imitate.  If  this  is  the  effect  of  religion  on  him,  I  don’t 
want  it.  I’d  rather  talk  to  Teddy  Van  De  Water,  who 
chatters  about  Darwin  and  Spencer  without  knowing 
anything  particular  about  them,  and  sticks  his  glass  in  his 
eye  and  makes  bad  jokes  about  the  future  state,  but  who’d 
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burn  his  hand  to  the  wrist  rather  than  do  anything  he 
thought  mean.  Men  have  done  that  sort  of  thing  before 
now — they’re  not  the  men  who  talk  about  God  over  the 
soup,  and  try  to  sell  their  daughters  at  dessert !  ” 

“  Katharine - ”  Mrs.  Lauderdale  could  not  find  words. 

“  I  know — but  papa’s  not  here — and  then,  I  don’t 
mean  to  talk  about  it  any  longer.  You’ve  come  up  from 
him,  I  suppose,  mother,  to  say  that  he  doesn’t  want  to  see 
me.  Very  well.  I  don’t  want  to  see  him.  But  how 
long  is  this  state  of  things  to  last  1  I  won’t  apologize, 
and  I  suppose  he  won’t  give  in.  It  may  go  on  for  months, 
then.  Supposing  I  refuse  to  be  imprisoned  in  this  way, 
is  he  going  to  lock  me  in  and  take  the  key  with  him  1 
What’s  he  going  to  do?  I  want  to  know  what  to 
expect.” 

“  My  dear,  I  don’t  know — he  only  said  that.  Just 
what  I  told  you.” 

“  Because  if  it’s  going  to  be  a  siege,  I’ll  go  away,”  said 
Katharine,  calmly. 

“  I  proposed  that  you  should  go  to  Washington  and 
spend  a  fortnight  with  Charlotte.  He  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.” 

“  Yes — but  if  I  just  go  without  asking  his  leave  1 
What  will  happen  ?  What  do  you  think  ?  Girls  often 
go  alone,  and  it’s  only  five  hours  by  the  half-past  eleven 
train  that  Charlotte  always  takes.  She’d  be  glad  to  have 
me,  too.” 

“  Your  father  would  be  quite  capable  of  going  and 
bringing  you  back — on  Sunday.” 

“  On  Sunday  !  ”  Katharine  laughed  hardly.  “  How  you 
know  him  !  He  wouldn’t  lose  a  day  at  his  office  to  save 
you  or  me  from  drowning.  That’s  what  he  calls  duty. 
Yes — perhaps  he’d  come,  as  you  say.  Then  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  fighting  it  out  on  the  way  back. 
Five  hours,  side  by  side — but  I  suppose  we  should  turn 
our  chairs  back  to  back  and  go  to  sleep  or  read.  But 
he  might  not  come,  after  all.  Do  you  know  ?  I  should 
feel  a  sort  of  sense  of  security  at  the  Slaybacks’.  I  like 
him,  though  Charlotte  makes  fun  of  him.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  real  about  him.  I  didn’t  meru  to  go  to  Washington, 
though.” 
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“You  couldn’t  go  to  the  Ralstons,”  observed  Mrs. 
Lauderdale.  “  With  Jack  at  home — people  would  talk,” 

“  If  I  went  there,  I  should  stay,”  answered  Katharine, 
with  a  coolness  that  startled  her  mother.  “  I  should 
never  come  back  at  all.  Perhaps  I  shall  some  day.  Who 
knows  1  No — I  thought  I’d  go  and  stop  with  uncle 
Robert.  That  would  terrify  papa.  He’d  suppose,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I’d  tell  uncle  Robert  everything  that’s 
happened,  and  then  that  uncle  Robert  would  tell  me  a 
great  deal  more  about  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
will.  That  would  make  papa  anxious  to  be  nice  to  me 
when  I  came  home  again,  so  as  to  get  the  secret  out  of  me. 
I  think  it’s  a  very  good  plan ;  don’t  you  ?  Uncle  Robert 
would  be  delighted.  He’s  all  alone  and  not  at  all  strong. 
The  very  last  time  I  saw  him  he  begged  me  to  come  and 
stay  a  few  days.  I  think  I  will.  Fancy  papa’s  rage ! 
He’d  scarcely  dare  to  come  and  get  me  there,  I  imagine.” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  did  not  answer  at  once.  She  saw  the 
immense  advantage  Katharine  would  have  over  her  father 
if  she  carried  out  the  plan,  and  it  seemed  too  great. 
Alexander  would  be  almost  at  his  daughter’s  mercy.  She 
could  dictate  her  own  terms  of  peace.  Incensed  as  she 
was  against  him,  she  could  easily  use  her  influence  against 
him  with  his  uncle,  who  had  a  lonely  old  man’s  fondness 
for  the  beautiful  girl. 

“  Of  course  you  could  go — I  couldn’t  prevent  you,”  said 
Mrs.  Lauderdale,  rather  helplessly. 

“  Of  course  I  could.  I’ve  only  to  walk  there.  Uncle 
Robert  will  send  for  my  things.” 

“  I  hope  you  won’t,  dear.  It  wouldn’t  make  it  easier 
for  me — he’ll  think  it’s  been  my  fault,  you  know — and 
then - ” 

Katharine  looked  at  her  mother  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  pitied  her  too  much,  even  after  what  had  passed 
between  them,  to  leave  her  to  Alexander’s  temper. 

“  I  won’t  go  yet,”  said  Katharine.  “  I  won’t  go  unless 
he’s  perfectly  intractable.  Go  and  tell  him  that  it’s  all 
right,  mother.  I’ll  submit  quietly  and  stay  in  my  room  as 
long  as  he’s  in  the  house — quite  as  much  for  my  own  sake 
as  for  his,  you  can  tell  him.  If  he  asks  about  my  apolo- 
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gizing,  tell  him  that  I  won’t,  and  that  I  expect  an  apology 
from  him.  It  can’t  last  for  ever.  One  of  us  will  have  to 
give  in,  at  the  end — but  I  won’t.  You  can  put  it  all  as 
mildly  as  you  like,  only  don’t  give  him  any  impression  that 
I’m  submitting  to  him  morally,  even  if  I’m  willing  to  keep 
out  of  his  way.” 

“  Couldn’t  you  say  something  a  little  nicer  than  that, 
dear  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  pleadingly,  for  she  antici¬ 
pated  more  trouble.  “  Couldn’t  you  say  that  you’d  let 
bygones  be  bygones — or  something  of  that  sort  ?  ” 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  true.  These  are  not  bygones.  They’re 
present  things.  The  nice  bygones  will  never  come 
back.” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  rose  slowly  to  the  height  of  her  still 
graceful  figure,  and  stood  before  her  daughter  for  a  moment. 
In  the  emotion  of  the  past  hour  she  had  forgotten  for  a 
time  her  envy  of  the  girl’s  blossoming  beauty.  For  a 
moment  she  was  impelled  to  throw  her  arms  round  Kath¬ 
arine’s  neck  in  the  old  way,  and  kiss  her,  and  try  to  make 
things  again  what  they  had  been.  But  something  hard  in 
the  young  gray  eyes  stopped  her.  She  felt  that  she  herself 
was  not  forgiven  yet  and  might  never  be,  altogether. 

“  Very  well,”  she  said,  quietly.  “  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

She  turned  and  left  the  room,  leaving  Katharine  still 
leaning  back  against  the  chest  of  drawers  in  the  position 
she  had  not  abandoned  throughout  the  conversation. 

When  Katharine  was  alone,  she  stood  up,  turned  round, 
and  pulled  out  the  upper  drawer.  Amongst  her  gloves  and 
handkerchiefs  lay  a  photograph  of  John  Ralston.  She 
took  it  out  and  looked  at  the  keen,  dark  face,  with  its  set 
lips,  its  prominent  bony  temples,  and  its  nervous  lines  that 
would  be  furrows  too  soon. 

“You’re  worth  all  the  Lauderdales  and  the  Wingfields 
put  together  !  ”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  kissed  the  photograph,  pressing  it  hard  to  her  lips 
and  closing  her  eyes. 

“  I  wish  you  were  here  !  ”  she  said. 

She  looked  at  it  again,  and  again  kissed  it.  Then  she 
put  it  back  with  an  energetic  movement  that  was  almost 
rough,  and  shut  the  drawer.  She  sat  down  in  the  chair 
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her  mother  had  occupied,  and  gave  herself  up  to  thinking 
over  all  that  had  taken  place. 

Her  instinct  was  to  let  John  Ralston  know  as  soon  as 
possible  what  had  happened,  but  she  knew  how  foolish 
that  would  be.  He  would  insist  that  the  moment  had 
come  for  declaring  their  marriage,  and  that  she  must  go 
and  live  under  his  mother’s  roof.  But  she  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  soon.  If  she  was  willing  to  submit  to 
her  father’s  sentence,  absurd  as  it  was,  she  found  a  reason 
for  doing  so  in  her  own  disinclination  to  meet  him.  But 
the  situation  could  not  last.  And  yet,  he  was  obstinate 
beyond  ordinarily  obstinate  people,  and  it  would  be  like 
him  to  insist  upon  banishing  her  for  a  week.  In  such 
things  he  had  no  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Apart  from  the 
inconvenience  and  constant  annoyance  of  being  expected 
to  keep  out  of  his  way,  she  was  young  enough  to  feel 
humiliated.  It  was  very  like  a  punishment — this  order 
not  to  be  seen  when  her  father  was  in  the  house.  She 
had  no  intention  of  disregarding  it,  however.  To  do  so 
would  have  been  to  produce  an  open  war  of  which  the 
rumour  would  fill  society.  It  was  clear  that  her  best 
course  was  to  be  patient  as  long  as  possible,  and  then 
quietly  to  go  to  uncle  Robert’s  house.  The  world  would 
think  it  natural  that  she  should  pay  him  a  visit.  She  had 
done  so  before. 

Alexander  Junior  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
answer  his  wife  brought  him.  He  felt  that  if  he  could 
make  Katharine  stay  in  her  own  room  at  his  discretion, 
he  was  still  master  in  his  own  house,  and  his  injured 
dignity  began  to  hold  up  its  head  again.  The  old  philan¬ 
thropist  did  not  even  ask  after  Katharine  at  dinner, 
though  he  was  fond  of  her.  She  so  often  went  out  to  dine 
alone  with  intimate  friends,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
to  remark  upon  her  absence.  But,  as  usual,  when  she 
was  not  there,  the  family  meal  was  dull  and  silent. 
Alexander  ate  without  speaking,  and  with  the  methodical, 
grimly  appreciative  appetite  of  very  strong  men.  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  was  not  hungry,  and  stared  at  the  silver 
things  on  the  table  most  of  the  time.  The  old  gentleman 
bolted  his  food  in  the  anticipation  of  tobacco,  which  tasted 
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best  after  eating.  He  was  a  cheerful  old  soul  when  he 
was  not  dreaming,  an  optimist  and  a  professed  maker  of 
happiness  by  the  ton,  so  to  say,  for  those  who  had  been 
forgotten  in  the  distribution.  He  had  big  hands,  shiny 
at  the  knuckles  and  pink  where  a  young  man’s  would  be 
white,  with  horny,  yellowish  nails,  and  he  was  not  very  neat 
in  his  dress,  though  he  had  survived  from  the  day  when 
men  used  to  wear  dress  coats  and  white  ties  in  their 
offices  all  day.  The  Lauderdale  tribe  regarded  him  as  a 
harmless  member  who  had  something  wrong  in  his  head, 
while  his  heart  was  almost  too  much  in  the  right  place. 
A  certain  amount  of  respect  was  shown  him  on  account  of 
his  age,  but  though  he  was  the  oldest  of  them  all,  Robert 
the  Rich  was  undisputedly  the  head  of  the  family.  It 
was  generally  believed,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  the  belief 
was  well  founded,  that  he  was  not  to  have  any  large  share 
of  the  money  in  case  he  survived  his  brother. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Alexander  Junior 
emerged  from  his  dressing-room,  equipped  for  the  day. 
He  wore  the  garments  of  civilization,  but  a  very  little 
power  of  imagination  might  have  converted' his  dark  gray 
trousers  into  greaves,  his  morning  coat  into  a  shirt  of  mail, 
and  his  stiff  collar  into  a  steel  throat-piece.  He  had  slept 
on  his  wrath,  and  had  grown  more  obstinate  with  the  gray 
of  the  morning.  His  voice  was  metallic  and  aggressive 
when  he  spoke  to  the  serving-girl,  demanding  why  his 
steak  was  overdone.  When  his  wife  appeared,  he  rose 
formally,  as  usual,  and  kissed  her  cheek  with  a  little 
click,  like  the  lock  of  a  safe.  He  said  little  or  nothing  as 
he  finished  his  breakfast,  and  then,  without  telling  her 
what  he  meant  to  do,  he  went  up  stairs  again  and  knocked 
at  Katharine’s  door. 

“  Katharine  !  ”  he  called  to  her.  “  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you.” 

“  Well - ”  answered  the  young  girl’s  voice - “  I’m 

not  dressed  yet.  What  is  it  1  ” 

“  How  long  shall  you  be  'i  ”  inquired  Alexander,  bending 
his  brows  as  he  leaned  against  the  panel  to  catch  her  answer. 

“  About  three-quarters  of  an  hour — I  should  think — at 
least — judging  from  the  state  of  my  hair.  It’s  all  tangled.” 
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“  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is  ?  ” 

“  No — I’ve  not  looked.  Oh — my  little  clock  has  stopped. 
It’s  a  quarter  past  four  by  my  little  clock.” 

“It’s  nine  o’clock,”  said  Alexander  Junior,  severely. 
“  Three  minutes  to,”  he  added,  looking  at  his  watch. 

“  Well — I  can’t  help  it  now.  It’s  only — no — it’s  six¬ 
teen  minutes  past  four  by  my  little  clock.” 

“  Never  mind  your  little  clock.  I  must  be  going  down 
town  at  once,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  I  can’t  wait 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.” 

“  No — of  course  not.” 

“  Well — can’t  I  come  in  ?  Aren’t  you  visible  ?  ” 

“  No.  Certainly  not.  You  can’t  come  in.  I’m  brush¬ 
ing — my  hair.  I  always  brush  it — ten  minutes.” 

“  Katharine — this  is  absurd  !  ”  cried  Alexander,  becom¬ 
ing  exasperated.  “Put  on  something  and  open  the  door.” 

“No.  I  can’t  just — now.”  Her  phrases  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  process  of  vigorous  brushing.  “  Besides — 
you  can  talk  through  the  door.  I  can  hear — every  word 
— you  say.  Can’t  you  hear  me  1  ” 

“  Yes,  I  can  hear  you.  But  I  don’t  wish  to  say  what  I 
have  to  say  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  house.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  The  soft  sound  of  the  brushing  ceased.  “  In 
that  case  I’d  rather  not  hear  it  at  all.” 

“  Katharine !  ”  Alexander  felt  all  his  anger  of  the 
previous  day  rising  again. 

“  Yes — what  is  it  1  ”  She  seemed  to  have  come  nearer 
to  the  door. 

“  I  told  you.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  Yes — I  know.  But  you  can’t  unless  you’ll  say  it 
through  the  door.” 

“  Katharine  !  Don’t  exasperate  me  !  ” 

“  I’m  not  trying  to.  I  understood  that  you  didn’t  wish 
to  see  me  for  some  days.  If  you’d  sent  me  word,  I  should 
have  been  ready  to  receive  you.  As  it  is,  I  can’t.” 

“  You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  can,  in  ten  minutes, 
if  you  please.  I  shall  send  your  mother  to  you.” 

“  Oh — very  well.  I’ve  not  seen  her  this  morning.  But 
you’d  better  not  wait  till  I’m  dressed.  It  will  take  a  long 
time.” 
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“Very  well,”  answered  Alexander  Junior,  who  had  com¬ 
pletely  lost  his  temper  by  this  time. 

A  moment  later  Katharine  heard  the  sharp  click  of  the 
lock,  and  the  rattle  as  the  key  was  withdrawn.  She  never 
used  it,  having  a  bolt  on  the  inside. 

“You  are  at  liberty  to  take  all  day  if  you  please,”  said  her 
father.  “  I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket.  Good  morning.” 

Katharine’s  lips  parted  in  astonishment,  as  she  turned 
her  eyes  towards  the  door,  and  she  stood  staring  at  it  for  a 
moment  in  speechless  indignation,  realizing  that  she  was 
locked  in  for  the  day.  Then,  suddenly,  her  expression 
changed,  and  she  laughed  aloud.  Alexander  was  already 
far  down  the  stairs. 

But  presently  she  realized  that  the  situation  was  serious, 
or,  at  all  events,  something  more  than  annoying.  She  was 
to  be  shut  up  at  least  until  after  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  all  alone,  without  food  or  drink,  without  the  books 
she  wanted,  and  without  any  one  with  whom  to  exchange 
a  few  words.  Her  face  became  grave  as  she  finished  dress¬ 
ing.  She  knew  also  that  her  father  had  lost  his  temper 
again,  and  she  did  not  care  to  have  all  the  servants  know  it. 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  waited  by  the  door  till  she  heard 
the  maid’s  footsteps  outside. 

“  Ask  my  mother  to  come  here  a  moment,  Jane,”  she 
said.  “  Say  that  it’s  important.” 

A  few  moments  later  Mrs.  Lauderdale  turned  the  handle 
of  the  lock. 

“  Is  that  you,  mother  1  ”  asked  Katharine. 

“  Yes.  The  door’s  locked.  I  can’t  open  it.” 

“  This  is  serious,”  said  Katharine,  speaking  in  a  low 
voice,  close  to  the  panel.  “  Papa’s  locked  it  and  taken  the 
key  down  town  with  him.  Didn’t  he  tell  you  ^  ” 

“  No — it’s  impossible,  child  !  You  must  have  slipped 
the  bolt  inside.” 

“  But,  mother,  he  said  he  meant  to,  and  I  heard  him  do 
it.  He  got  angry  because  I  wouldn’t  let  him  in.  I 
couldn’t  then,  for  I  wasn’t  dressed,  and  Jane’s  putting 
a  new  ribbon  on  my  dressing-gown,  so  I  haven’t  even 
got  that.  But  I  didn’t  want  to.  Never  mind  that — I’ll 
tell  you  by  and  by.  The  question  is  how  I’m  to  get  out  ! 
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Unless  he  didn’t  quite  mean  it,  and  has  left  the  key  on  the 
table  in  the  entry,  with  the  latch-key.  You  might  look.” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  went  down  stairs  and  searched  for  the 
key,  but  in  vain.  Katharine  was  locked  in. 


CHAPTER  X 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  indignant.  Katharine,  at  least, 
had  been  able  to  see  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  situation, 
and  had  laughed  to  herself  on  finding  that  she  was  locked 
in.  Less  conventional  than  either  her  father  or  mother,  it 
had  occurred  to  her  for  a  moment  that  she  was  acting  a 
part  in  an  amusing  comedy.  The  idea  that  by  one  or  two 
absurd  phrases  she  had  so  irritated  Alexander  as  to  make 
him  forget  his  dignity  and  his  common  sense  together,  and 
do  a  thoroughly  foolish  thing  such  as  a  child  in  a  passion 
might  do,  was  funny  in  the  extreme,  she  thought.  But 
Mrs.  Lauderdale,  being  called  in,  as  it  were,  after  the  play, 
thought  the  result  very  poor  fun  indeed.  In  her  opinion, 
her  husband  had  done  a  senseless  thing,  in  the  worst 
possible  taste. 

Fortunately  the  house  was  an  old  one,  and  the  simple, 
old-fashioned  lock  was  amenable  to  keys  which  did  not 
belong  to  it.  In  due  time,  Mrs.  Lauderdale  found  one 
which  served  the  purpose,  and  Katharine  was  set  at 
liberty. 

“This  is  just  a  little  more  than  I  can  bear,”  she  said,  as 
her  mother  entered  the  room.  “  I  didn’t  expect  this  sort 
of  thing  last  night  when  I  said  I  wouldn’t  go  to  uncle 
Robert’s.  Really — papa’s  losing  his  head.” 

“  I  must  say,  it’s  going  rather  far,”  admitted  Mrs.  Lau¬ 
derdale. 

“  It’s  gone  a  great  deal  too  far,”  Katharine  answered. 
“I  laughed  when  I  found  I  was  locked  in.  It  seemed  so 
funny.  “  But  I  won’t  let  him  do  it  again.” 

“You  two  have  a  faculty  for  irritating  each  other  that’s 
beyond  anything,”  observed  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “  It  really 
would  be  much  better  if  you  could  be  separated  for  a  little 
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while.  My  dear,  what  do  you  suppose  could  happen  if 
you  went  to  uncle  Robert’s  1  ” 

“  Just  what  I  told  you  yesterday.  Papa  would  be  quite 
bland  when  I  came  home  again.  By  that  time  he  could 
have  got  over  his  rage,  and  he’d  want  to  know  things — 
oh,  well !  I  won’t  talk  about  all  that.  It  only  hurts  you, 
and  it  can’t  do  any  good,  can  it  ?  Hadn’t  I  better  go  up 
to  uncle  Robert’s  and  ask  if  he  can  have  me  ?  Meanwhile, 
Jane  could  pack  a  few  things — just  what  I  need  to-day — 
I  can  always  come  down,  or  send  down,  and  get  anything 
I  want  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Sha’n’t  I,  mother  ?  What 
do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  Well — I  don’t  quite  know,  child.  Of  course  I  ought 

not  to,  but  then  if  I  don’t - ”  She  paused,  conscious  of 

vagueness.  “  If  I  don’t  let  you  go,”  she  continued,  “  there’ll 
be  worse  trouble  before  long.  This  is  an  impossible  posi¬ 
tion,  we  know,  and  if  you  went  to  Washington,  I’m  sure 
he’d  go  down  on  Sunday  and  bring  you  back.  It  was  very 
clever  of  you  to  think  of  going  to  uncle  Robert’s.” 

“I  could  go  to  the  Crowdies’,”  said  Katharine,  medi¬ 
tatively.  “  Of  course,  Hester’s  my  best  friend,  but  I  do 
hate  her  husband  so— I  can’t  help  it.” 

W alter  Crowdie  was  a  distinguished  young  painter, 
whose  pale  face  and  heavy,  red  mouth  were  unaccountably 
repulsive  to  Katharine,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  her  mother 
also.  Mrs.  Crowdie  was  Hamilton  Bright’s  sister,  and 
therefore  a  distant  cousin. 

“And  papa  might  insist  on  bringing  me  back,  from 
there,  too.  There  are  lots  of  reasons  against  it.  Besides 
— Hamilton - ” 

“  What  about  Hamilton  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Lauderdale. 

“  Oh,  nothing  !  Mother,  I  don’t  want  to  do  violent 
things  and  make  a  fuss,  and  all  that,  you  know — but  if  you 
agree,  and  think  it’s  sensible,  I  will  go  up  and  ask  uncle 
Robert  if  I  may  stay  a  few  days.  You  can  see,  yourself, 
that  all  this  can’t  go  on  much  longer.” 

In  her  resentment  of  her  father’s  behaviour,  she  felt 
quite  reconciled  with  her  mother,  and  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was 
glad  as  she  realized  the  fact.  There  was  an  underthought 
in  her  mind,  too,  which  was  perhaps  not  altogether  so 
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creditable.  Though  it  was  only  to  be  for  a  few  days, 
Katharine  was  to  be  away  from  her.  She  was  to  have  a 
breathing  space  from  the  temptation  which  tormented  her. 
For  a  little  while  she  should  be  herself  again,  not  con¬ 
trasted,  at  every  turn  of  her  daily  life,  with  that  terrible 
bloom  which  ever  outshone  the  fading  flower  of  her  own 
beauty.  That  was  her  dream.  If  she  could  but  be  su¬ 
premely  beautiful  still  for  one  short  month — that  was  all 
she  asked — after  that  she  would  submit  to  time,  and  give 
up  the  pride  of  life,  and  never  complain  again.  She  would 
not  have  acknowledged  to  herself  that  this  was  a  motive, 
for  she  honestly  did  her  best  to  fight  her  sin ;  but  it  was 
there,  nevertheless,  and  influenced  her  to  agree  the  more 
readily  to  Katharine’s  absence.  It  counteracted,  indeed, 
the  anxiety  she  felt  about  her  husband’s  view  of  the  case 
when  he  should  return  from  his  office  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  but  her  instinct  told  her,  also,  that  he  might  very 
probably  be  a  little  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done,  and  be 
secretly  glad  of  the  solution  unexpectedly  offered  him. 

Katharine  got  ready  to  go  in  a  few  minutes.  As  she  put 
on  her  hat  and  gloves,  she  glanced  two  or  three  times  at 
the  bit  of  red  ribbon  that  lay  on  her  toilet-table.  She  had 
taken  down  the  signal  from  the  window  on  the  previous 
evening,  in  order  to  inform  John  Ralston  that  she  could 
not  come  that  morning.  On  the  whole,  she  was  glad  that 
she  could  not  see  him,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  conceal  from 
him  what  had  happened.  She  would  send  him  a  message 
down  town,  and  he  could  see  her,  undisturbed,  at  their 
uncle’s  house  in  the  afternoon — more  freely  there  than 
anywhere  else,  indeed,  since  Robert  Lauderdale  was  in  the 
secret  of  the  clandestine  marriage. 

Before  she  left  the  house,  Mrs.  Lauderdale  laid  her 
hands  upon  the  girl’s  shoulders  and  looked  into  her  eyes 
with  an  anxious  expression. 

“Katharine,  dear,”  she  said,  “don’t  ever  let  yourself 
think  such  things  as  you  said  yesterday  afternoon.” 

“What  things,  mother?” 

“  About  not  believing — you  know.  You  didn’t  mean 
what  you  said,  darling,  of  course — and  I’m  not  preaching 
to  you.  You  know  I  promised  long  ago  that  I  would 
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never  talk  about  religion  to  you  children,  nor  influence  you. 
I’ve  kept  my  word.  But  this  is  different.  Religion — 
well,  we  don’t  all  agree  in  this  world.  But  God — God’s 
for  everybody,  just  the  same,  dear.  But  then,”  she  added 
quickly,  “  I  know  you  didn’t  really  mean  what  you  said. 
Only  keep  the  thought  away,  when  it  comes.” 

Katharine  said  nothing,  but  she  nodded  gravely  and 
kissed  her  mother  on  both  cheeks.  At  the  last  moment, 
as  she  was  going  to  the  door,  she  stopped  and  turned  back. 

“  I’m  awfully  sorry  to  bother  you,  mother  dear,”  she 
said,  “  but  I’ve  got  no  money — not  even  twenty-five  cents. 
Could  you  give  me  something  ?  I  don’t  like  to  be  out  with 
nothing  at  all  in  my  pocket.” 

The  deprecating  tone,  the  real,  earnest  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  ask  for  even  such  a  trifle,  told  the  tale  of  what 
had  gone  on  in  the  house,  unknown  to  the  world,  for  years, 
far  better  than  any  words  could  have  done. 

“Of  course,  child — I  always  have  something,  you  know,” 
answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  promptly.  “  Here  are  ten 
dollars.” 

“  Oh — I  don’t  want  so  much  !  ”  cried  Katharine.  “I’m 
not  going  to  buy  anything — it’s  only  for  liorse-cars,  and 
things  like  that.  Give  me  a  dollar  and  a  little  change,  if 
you  have  it.” 

But  Mrs.  Lauderdale  insisted  that  she  should  take  the 
note. 

•  “I  don’t  want  you  to  go  to  uncle  Robert’s  without  a 
penny  in  your  pocket.  It  looks  like  poor  relations.” 

“  Well — you’re  always  generous,  mother,”  answered  the 
young  girl,  with  a  little  laugh.  “  But  it’s  papa’s  relation, 
and  not  yours.” 

“I  know,  dear — I  know.  But  it  makes  no  difference.” 

As  Katharine  had  anticipated,  Robert  Lauderdale  was 
very  glad  to  see  her.  He  was  sitting  in  his  library,  into 
which  the  sun  streamed  through  the  high  windows,  one  of 
which  was  partly  opened  to  let  in  the  spring  freshness* 

She  thought  he  looked  ill.  He  had  not  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  illness  so  quickly  as  Doctor  Routh  had 
expected,  owing  to  a  certain  weakness  of  the  heart,  natural 
enough  at  his  age  and  after  enduring  so  severe  a  strain. 
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His  appetite  had  never  returned,  and  he  was  thin  in  the 
body  and  almost  wasted  in  the  face.  If  anything, 
Katharine  thought  he  looked  worse  than  when  she  had 
last  seen  him  a  few  days  previously.  But  he  welcomed  her 
with  a  cheery  smile,  and  she  sat  down  beside  him. 

“  Come  to  pay  me  a  little  visit  ?  ”  His  voice  was  oddly 
hollow.  “  That’s  right  !  I  wish  you’d  stay  with  me  a  few 
days  again.  But  then,  you’re  too  gay,  I  suppose.” 

“Hot  at  all  too  gay,”  laughed  Katharine.  “  That’s 
exactly  what  I  want  to  do,  and  why  I  came  at  this  hour. 
I  wanted  to  ask  if  you’d  have  me  for  a  week,  and  then,  if 
you  would,  I  was  going  to  send  for  my  tilings.  And  now 
you’ve  spoken  first,  and  I  accept.  My  things  are  all 
ready,”  she  added,  still  smiling.  “  You  see,  I  knew  you’d 
let  me  come.” 

“  Of  course,  little  girl  !  ”  answered  the  old  man,  his 
sunken  eyes  fixing  themselves  wistfully  on  her  young  face. 
“  Ring  for  Leek  and  tell  him  to  send  a  man  down  at  once.” 

“  Oh — there’s  no  hurry  about  it.  I  made  myself  as 
beautiful  as  I  could  before  starting — but  I  want  to  dazzle 
you  at  dinner.  You  sit  up  for  dinner,  don’t  you  ?  How 
are  you,  uncle,  dear  ?  Better  ?  ” 

“Yes — yes,”  he  answered,  slowly.  “I  suppose  I’m 
better.  But  it’s  slow  work.  Yes,  I  sit  up  for  dinner.  It 
makes  the  days  shorter.  They’re  so  long.  You  look  pale, 
my  dear.  What’s  the  matter  ?  Too  much  dancing  ?  Too 
much  flirting  1  Or  what  1  ” 

“  I  never  flirt,  uncle  Robert !  ”  Katharine  laughed  again. 

“  Well,  then,  it’s  time  you  began,  and  you’d  better  begin 
at  once — with  me.” 

And  the  old  gentleman  laughed,  too,  a  queer  hollow 
laugh  that  seemed  to  come  from  his  backbone,  with  a  rattle 
in  it.  And  he  laid  two  of  his  great  bony  fingers  against 
the  young  girl’s  pale,  fresh  cheek — as  though  death  played 
with  life,  and  would  like  to  kiss  it. 

So  they  chatted  pleasantly  together  in  the  morning 
sunshine  amongst  the  grand  old  books  which  the  rich  man 
had  collected  about  him.  Katharine  had  no  intention  of 
telling  him  what  had  happened  in  Clinton  Place,  if  she 
could  help  it.  Uncle  Robert  did  not  seem  to  require  any 
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reason  for  her  sudden  determination  to  pay  him  a  visit,  as 
she  had  done  before  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  was 
glad  enough  to  have  her,  whatever  her  reasons  might  be. 

Katharine  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and 
revived.  The  certainty  that  for  several  days,  at  least, 
the  perpetual  contest  with  her  father  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  brought  colour  to  her  cheeks  and  light  to  her  eyes. 
But  as  the  time  wore  on  towards  the  hour  for  luncheon, 
and  she  came  and  went,  and  alternately  talked  with  the 
old  man  and  read  aloud  to  him  a  little  and  sat  in  silence, 
watching  his  face,  the  conviction  came  over  her  that  he 
could  never  get  back  his  strength.  The  vitality  was  gone 
out  of  him,  and  he  had  grown  listless.  She  could  not  tell 
whether  he  might  live  much  longer,  or  not,  but  she  felt 
that  he  had  lost  something  which  he  could  never  regain. 

“  You  feel  stronger,  don’t  you  1  ”  she  asked,  in  an  en¬ 
couraging  tone. 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  looked  at  her  affec¬ 
tionately  and  dreamily. 

“  Don’t  be  worried  about  me,  dear  girl,”  he  said  at  last. 
“I’m  doing  very  well.” 

“No,  but  really - ”  Katharine’s  face  took  an  anxious 

expression. 

“  Really  V’  he  repeated,  looking  at  her  still.  Then  his  head 
fell  back  against  the  dark  red  cushion.  “  I’m  not  dead  yet,” 
he  said  quietly.  “  But  it’s  coming — it’s  coming  by  inches.” 

“  Don’t  say  that  !  ” 

But  she  knew  it  was  true,  and  she  began  to  talk  of 
other  things.  He,  however,  seemed  inclined  to  come  back 
to  the  subject  of  his  failing  strength. 

“I  should  be  better  if  they  didn’t  bother  me,”  he  said. 
“  They  keep  coming  to  see  whether  I’m  alive,  and  sending 
messages  to  inquire.  Confound  them  !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  momentary  return  of  energy.  “  They  couldn’t 
send  more  flowers  if  the  undertaker  were  in  the  house  ! 
What  does  an  old  fellow  like  me  want  of  flowers,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  They  may  turn  my  grave  into  a  flower 
show  if  they  like,  when  I’m  tucked  away  in  it,  but  I  wish 
they’d  leave  me  alone  till  I  am  !  ” 

“  Who  are  they  ?  ”  asked  Katharine,  with  some  curiosity. 
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“  The  tribe,  as  you  call  the  family.  Your  mother’s  one. 
Didn’t  she  tell  you  she  sent  me  flowers  ?  ” 

“No — I’ll  tell  her  not  to.” 

“  Don’t  do  that,  little  girl.  You  just  let  her  alone.  If 
she  were  the  only  one — I  shouldn’t  care.  I  wouldn’t  hurt 
her  feelings  for  anything,  you  know — and  then,  it  means 
something  when  she  sends  them,  because  she  works  for 
them  and  earns  the  money.  But  why  the  dickens  the 
three  Miss  Miners  should  think  it  necessary  to  send  me 
American  Beauties  in  cardboard  boxes,  I  can’t  conceive. 
They’re  comfortably  off  enough,  now,  but  that’s  no  reason, 
and  they  can’t  stand  the  expense  of  that  sort  of  thing 
long.  Perhaps  they  think  it  won’t  last  long.  Of  course 
it’s  well  meant.  I  made  Beman  give  them  a  lift  with 
some  little  stocks  they  had  lying  round,  and  he  took  an 
interest  in  the  thing,  I  suppose,  for  I  hear  that  they’re 
very  comfortable — ten  thousand  a  year  amongst  the  four 
of  them,  with  Frank — and  I  suppose  he  earns  something 
with  all  his  writings,  doesn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  The  Century  gave  him  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  an  article  the  other  day.  He  was  so  pleased  ! 
You  have  no  idea  !  ” 

“  I  dare  say,”  said  the  great  millionaire,  gravely.  “  Very 
nice,  too — a  hundred  and  fifty  for  one  article.  Well — he’s 
another.  He  sends  me  all  he  writes — there’s  a  heap  of 
things  on  the  table,  there.  That’s  his  corner,  you  know, 
because  he’s  the  literary  man  of  the  family.  And  he 
scribbles  me  little  notes  with  them.  He’s  rather  humble 
about  his  work — for  he  says  he’d  really  be  glad  if  anything 
he  turned  out  could  help  to  pass  the  time  for  me.  Well — 
it’s  nice  of  him,  I  know.  But  it  irritates  me,  somehow. 
As  for  that  Crowdie,  he’s  the  worst  of  the  lot — as  he’s  the 
cleverest.  By  the  bye,  what  day  is  to-day — Thursday, 
isn’t  it  %  ” 

“  Yes — it’s  Thursday.  Why  ?  ” 

“  Well — he’s  coming  before  luncheon  to-day.  It  appears 
that  he’s  painted  a  picture  of  you,  I  think  you  said 
something  about  it  last  winter,  didn’t  you  1  ” 

“Yes.  I  told  you  I  was  sitting  to  him.  He  painted 
it  for  Hester.  She’s  my  great  friend,  you  know.” 
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“  Oh,  yes — so  she  is — so  she  is  !  Well — that’s  a  singular 
thing,  too.  He  said  in  his  last  note  that  it  was  for  me.” 

“Did  he?”  Katharine  laughed.  “  You’d  better  take  it, 
uncle,  dear — that  is,  if  you  want  it.  It’s  a  good  picture.” 

“  Everything  the  young  scoundrel  does  is  good !  ” 
growled  the  old  man.  “  Do  you  like  him,  child  ?  ” 

“  Like  him  !  I  perfectly  loathe  him — but  I  can’t  tell 
why,”  she  added,  in  quick  apology.  “  He’s  always  very 
kind.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  Walter  Crowdie  can  be  kind  to  my 
niece,”  said  Robert  Lauderdale,  with  rough  pride.  “Any¬ 
how,  he  wants  to  get  something  out  of  me.  So  lie’s 
bringing  the  picture  to  me  this  morning.  I  told  you  what 
I  meant  to  do  for  them  in  my  will.  I  don’t  see  why  I 
should  do  anything.  They’re  rich,  those  people.  She  had 
money  and  he  gets  big  prices,  and  I’ll  do  him  the  credit 
to  say  he’s  industrious,  at  all  events.  He  seems  to  be  a 
good  husband  to  Hester,  too — isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  She  adores  him,”  answered  Katharine. 

“Well — I  suppose  I’m  like  you.  I  can’t  tell  why  I 
dislike  the  man,  but  I  do.  It’s  a  case  of  1  Doctor  Fell.’ 
Yes — there’s  Crowdie,  and  the  Miners — even  Ham  Bright 
— he’s  always  inquiring  and  leaving  cards  !  As  for  your 
father,  he  writes  me  long  letters  once  a  week,  as  though  I 
were  abroad,  and  he  comes  to  see  me  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  at  four  o’clock,  rain  or  shine.” 

“  Oh — that’s  where  he  goes  !  ”  cried  Katharine.  “  I  often 
wondered — he  always  disappears  on  Sunday  afternoon.” 

“  Yes — he  comes  here  and  tells  me  what  a  solid  thing 
the  Trust  Company  is,  and  how  he’s  devoting  his  life  to  it, 
and  sacrificing  his  chances  of  getting  rich,  so  as  to  be 
useful.  Oh,  it’s  very  fine,  I  admit.  But  then,  he  never 
says  anything  about  that  money  of  his  which  he  keeps  put 
away.  And  I  never  say  anything  about  it,  either.  What’s 
the  use — it  would  only  make  him  uncomfortable.” 

“  But  you’re  quite  sure  he  has  it,  uncle  Robert,  aren’t 
you  ?  ”  asked  Katharine.  “  You’re  not  doing  him  an  in¬ 
justice  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I’ve  seen  it.” 

“What — the  money?  I  don’t  understand.” 
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“  I’ve  seen  the  value  of  a  million  of  money  in  United 
States  Bonds,  which  were  the  property  of  your  father,” 
answered  the  old  man.  “  I  won’t  tell  you  how  it  happened, 
because  a  banker  accidentally  betrayed  your  father’s  confi¬ 
dence.  It  was  at  the  time  of  a  conversion  of  bonds,  two 
years  ago.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Alexander — your  father 
— couldn’t  attend  to  it,  or  do  it  all  himself.  I  don’t  know 
why.  Anyhow,  he  employed  a  banker  confidentially,  and 
I  came  to  know  the  fact,  and  I  saw  the  bonds.  So  that 
settles  it.  He’s  not  squandered  a  million  on  your  clothes 
in  the  last  two  years,  has  he,  little  girl  ” 

“  Hardly  !  ”  Katharine  laughed.  “  But  mightn’t  it  have 
been  trust  money,  or  something  like  that  1  ” 

“  No.  His  name  was  there.  He’s  a  careful  man — your 
father.  So  it  couldn’t  have  been  a  trust.  Well — I  was 
going  through  the  list,  wasn’t  I  ?  I  haven’t  half  finished. 
There’s  your  grandfather.  Sandy  never  had  much  sense 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  was  all  heart.  I  suppose  he 
knows  I’m  dying,  and  wants  me  to  give  my  soul  a  lift  in 
the  shape  of  some  liberal  contributions  to  his  charities.  I 
wish  you  could  see  the  piles  of  reports  he  sends,  and  letters 
without  end— in  his  queer,  shaky  hand.  ‘  Dear  old  Bob  ; 
what’s  a  million,  more  or  less,  to  you,  and  it  would  make 
ten  thousand  homes  happy.’  That’s  the  sort  of  thing. 
Ten  thousand  idiots  !  Give  them  all  a  hundred  dollars 
apiece — of  course  they’d  be  happy,  for  a  week  or  two. 
Sandy  forgets  the  headaches  they’d  have  afterwards.  He 
believes  everything’s  good,  and  everybody’s  an  angel,  more 
or  less  disguised,  but  recognizable.  Well — I  suppose  it’s 
better  to  be  an  optimist.  They’re  the  happy  people,  after  all.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  don’t  know.  People  who  are  always 
happy  can’t  ever  feel  how  happy  they  are  sometimes,  as 
unhappy  people  do.  That’s  what’s  so  nice  about  being  sad 
— now  and  then,  when  one  feels  gay,  the  world’s  a  ball  of 
sunshine.  Haven’t  you  felt  like  that  sometimes  1  I  do.” 

“  Sometimes — sometimes,”  repeated  the  old  man,  with  a 
faint  smile.  “Not  lately.  I’ve  had  so  many  cares.  Great 
wealth  complicates  the  end  of  life,  Katharine.  You’ll  be 
very  rich.  Remember  that.  Have  your  fortune  settled  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  handled  when  you’re  old.  That’s  what 
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I’ve  done,  and  it’s  something,  at  all  events.  If  I  had  to  be 
picking  up  odds  and  ends  and  loose  threads  now,  it  would 
be  harder  than  it  is.  And  perhaps  I’ve  made  a  mistake. 
Perhaps  it’s  better  to  tell  people  just  what  they  have  to 
expect.  People  worry  so  !  Now  there  are  all  the  Miners’ 
rich  relations,  you  know — the  Thirl  walls  and  the  Van  De 
Waters,  and  all  that  set.  I  don’t  know  what  they  think, 
I’m  sure.  They’ve  got  heaps  of  money,  and  there’s  no 
reason  on  earth  why  I  should  leave  them  a  dollar.  But 
they  worry.  Ruth  Van  De  Water  comes  and  brings  flowers 
— always  flowers — I  make  Leek  take  them  away — I  sup¬ 
pose  he  decorates  the  pantry  with  them — and  she  says  her 
mother  would  so  much  like  to  take  me  to  drive  when  it’s 
warmer.  Why  ?  What  for  ?  And  one  of  the  Thirlwalls 
sent  me  some  cigars  he’d  brought  from  Havana  with  him, 
and  old  Mrs.  Trehearne — the  one  who’s  £  old  ’  Mrs.  Tre- 
hearne  now,  since  her  sister-in-law  died — didn’t  she  toddle 
in  the  other  day  and  say  she  wanted  to  talk  about  old 
times  ! — she’s  another  of  those  holy  scarecrows  that  hang 
round  death-beds.  Now,  she’s  nothing  on  earth  to  expect 
of  me.  It’s  sheer  love  of  worry,  I  believe.” 

“  People  may  be  fond  of  you  for  your  own  sake,”  sug¬ 
gested  Katharine.  “  You  don’t  know  how  nice  you  are  ! 
That  is — when  you  like  !  ” 

“Well — I  don’t  know.  It  may  be — but  I  doubt  it. 
You  see,  I’ve  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  way  of 
being  liked.” 

“  Has  it  been  all  a  bad  experience  'l  You  can’t  tell  me 
that  nobody  ever  liked  you  for  your  own  sake — never,  at 
all.  I  shouldn’t  believe  it.  The  world  can’t  be  all  bad, 
right  through.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  I  didn’t  say  that.  And  I  suppose  I  shouldn’t 
say  anything  that  looks  like  cynicism  to  you,  child.  Still, 
I  must  say  there’s  a  good  deal  of  personal  interest  in  the 
affection  a  rich  man  gets.  I  used  to  hear  that  said  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  there’s  a  good  deal  about  it  in  old-fash¬ 
ioned  books,  but  I  didn’t  believe  it.  It’s  money  that 
makes  the  world  go,  Katharine,  my  dear.  It’s  love  for  one 
year,  perhaps,  but  it’s  money  all  the  other  sixty-nine  out 
of  the  seventy.  I’ve  seen  a  deal  of  money  earned  and 
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squandered,  and  stolen  and  wasted  in  my  time,  and  there’s 
no  denying  it — money’s  the  main  object.  It  keeps  the 
world  going,  and  when  it  gets  stuck  in  one  place,  as  it  has 
in  my  hands,  there’s  an  attempt — a  natural  attempt,  I  sup¬ 
pose — to  distribute  it  again.  And  if  it  doesn’t  get  dis¬ 
tributed,  there’s  a  howl  of  pain  from  all  the  relations.  It’s 
natural — it’s  natural — but  it  doesn’t  make  dying  easier.” 

“  Don’t  talk  about  dying,  uncle,  dear — there’s  no  reason 
for - ” 

The  door  opened,  and  Leek,  the  butler,  appeared. 

<£  Mr.  Crowdie  asks  if  you’ll  see  him,  sir,”  he  said. 
“  He  says  he  wrote  that  he  was  coming  this  morning,  sir.” 

“Yes — yes.  I  know.  Show  him  in,  Leek.”  The 
butler  disappeared.  “  I’m  sorry  we  don’t  like  him,”  added 
the  old  gentleman,  with  a  rather  weary  smile.  “  But  I 
want  to  see  your  picture.  You  said  it  was  good  1  ” 

“Very.” 

There  was  the  short  silence  of  expectancy  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  entry  of  a  visitor,  and  then  the  door  opened 
again  and  Crowdie  came  in.  He  was  of  average  height, 
but  ill  made,  slightly  in-kneed  and  weak-shouldered, 
neither  thin  nor  stout ;  pale,  with  a  pear-shaped  face  and 
bright  red  lips,  beautiful  brown  eyes  and  silky  brown  hair 
which  was  a  little  too  long.  His  hands  and  feet  were 
small — the  hands  being  very  white,  with  pointed  fingers, 
and  they  looked  soft.  He  dressed  well. 

“  It’s  so  kind  of  you  to  let  me  come,  sir,”  he  said,  as  he 
shook  hands.  “I  hope  you’re  really  better.  Why,  Miss 
Lauderdale,  I  didn’t  expect  to  see  you  !  How  do  you  do  1  ” 

“  Thanks — how  do  you  do  1  I’m  staying  here,  you 
know.” 

Old  Lauderdale  pointed  to  a  seat.  He  had  shaken 
hands  with  the  painter,  but  had  not  spoken. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  as  Crowdie  sat  down,  “as  my  niece  is 
here,  we  can  compare  her  with  her  portrait.  I’m  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  thinking  of  giving  it  to  me,  I’m 
sure.  I  hope  you’ve  brought  it.” 

Crowdie  had  grasped  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

“  It  was  meant  for  my  wife — she’s  Miss  Lauderdale’s 
most  intimate  friend,  you  know,”  he  said,  with  fine  frank- 
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ness.  “  But  we  consulted  about  it,  and  we  decided  that  I 
should  offer  you  this  one  and  do  another  for  her  from  the 
sketches  I  have.  May  I  have  it  brought  in  ?  It’s  rather 
a  big  thing,  I’m  afraid.” 

“  By  all  means,  let’s  see  it,”  said  the  old  man,  touching 
the  bell  at  his  elbow  as  Crowdie  rose.  “  The  men  will 
bring  it  in  all  right — you  needn’t  go,  Mr.  Crowdie.” 

Crowdie  went  towards  the  door,  however,  with  an 
artist’s  instinctive  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  work,  and 
while  he  was  turned  away  Robert  Lauderdale’s  eyes  met 
Katharine’s.  They  both  smiled  a  little  at  the  same 
moment,  admiring  the  quick-witted  ingenuity  with  which 
Crowdie  had  turned  the  difficulty  of  presenting  the  por¬ 
trait  to  the  old  man  while  Katharine,  to  whom  he  had 
said  that  it  was  for  her  friend, — his  wife, — sat  looking  on. 

Two  footmen,  marshalled  and  directed  by  Leek,  brought 
in  the  picture. 

“  Set  it  up  on  this  armchair,”  said  Crowdie.  “  It  will 
be  quite  steady — so — a  little  more  to  the  light — the  least 
bit  the  other  way — that’ll  do — thanks.  Can  you  see  it 
well  1  ”  he  asked,  turning  to  the  other  two. 

“  It’s  a  good  picture,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  asked  Katharine,  after 
they  had  both  gazed  at  it  in  silence  for  a  full  minute. 

“  It’s  wonderful !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  genuine 
admiration.  “  It’s  a  great  picture,  Mr.  Crowdie.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you — and  myself — and  the  young  lady  here,”  he 
added,  laying  his  hand  on  Katharine’s  arm  as  she  sat 
beside  him. 

Crowdie  was  pleased.  He  knew  very  well,  by  long 
experience,  when  admiration  was  real  and  when  it  was 
feigned.  Of  late  years,  the  true  note  had  rarely  failed  in 
the  chorus  of  approval.  Whatever  he  might  be  as  a  man, 
he  was  a  thorough  artist,  and  a  very  good  one,  too. 

“  I’m  so  glad  you  like  it  yourself,  Miss  Lauderdale,”  he 
said,  coming  nearer  to  her  as  he  spoke.  “  That’s  always 
a  test.” 

“  Yes — I  do  like  it.  But — I  suppose  I  ought  not  to 
criticise — ought  I  *?  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  I  should  like  to  hear  what  you 
think.  You’ve  not  seen  it  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
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then  it  was  in  the  studio.  You’ve  got  a  new  impression 
of  it  now.  Tell  me — won’t  you  1  ” 

“  Well — you  don’t  mind  2  Heally  not  ?  Then  I’ll  tell 
you.  I  think  you’ve  put  something  of  Hester  into  me. 
Look  at  it.  Ho  you  see  it  yourself  'l  ”‘ 

“  No — frankly,  I  don’t,”  answered  Crowdie,  but  a  change 
came  over  his  face  as  he  spoke — a  mere  shadow  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  a  slight  thickening  of  the  heavy  red  lips. 

“  It’s  in  the  eyes  and  the  mouth,”  continued  Katharine. 
“  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  it  is,  but  it  reminds  me  of 
Hester  in  such  an  odd  way — as  I’ve  seen  her  look  some¬ 
times.  There’s  a  little  sort  of  drawing  down  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  at  the  corners  and  up  in  the  middle,  with  a  kind  of 
passionate,  longing  look  she  has  now  and  then.  Don’t 
you  see  it  ?  And  the  mouth — I  don’t  know — it  reminds 
me  of  her,  too — the  lips  just  parted  a  little — as  though 
they  wanted  something — the  way  one  looks  at  big  straw¬ 
berries  on  the  table  before  they’re  served - ”  Katharine 

laughed. 

“Yes — but  that’s  just  the  way  you  looked,”  protested 
Crowdie.  “  Doesn’t  Miss  Lauderdale  raise  her  eyes  just  in 
that  way,  Mr.  Lauderdale  ?  ”  he  asked,  turning  to  the  old 
gentleman. 

“  Oh,  no  !  ”  laughed  Katharine.  “  I  never  look  like  that. 
I  keep  my  mouth  shut  and  glare  straight  at  people.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  like,”  said  the  old  man, 
bending  forward  with  his  great  head  on  one  side  and  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  as  he  looked  at  the  portrait. 

“  It’s  a  great  picture,  anyway — whether  it’s  like  me  or 
not,”  said  Katharine. 

She  was  too  unaffected  to  make  any  foolish  remarks 
about  being  flattered  too  much.  She  accepted  the  fact  that 
she  was  good-looking,  and  said  nothing  about  it.  Crowdie 
reflected  for  a  moment,  wishing  to  turn  a  graceful  compli¬ 
ment  upon  her  last  speech,  but  he  could  think  of  nothing 
new.  His  mind  was  preoccupied  by  the  discovery  she  had 
made  of  a  fact  by  no  means  new  to  himself  nor,  perhaps, 
wholly  unintentional. 

“  Where  shall  we  hang  it,  Mr.  Crowdie  ?  ”  asked  the  old 
gentleman,  at  last. 
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“  Ah — that’s  an  important  question.  Where  should  you 
like  it,  sir  ?  ” 

Crowdie  occasionally  introduced  a  “  sir  ”  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  millionaire,  by  way  of  hinting,  perhaps,  that  he 
considered  him  to  be  the  head  of  the  family,  though  his 
only  connection  was  through  his  wife,  and  that  was  a  dis¬ 
tant  one.  Hester  Crowdie’s  maternal  great-grandfather  had 
been  Robert  Lauderdale’s  uncle. 

“  I  should  like  it  near  me,”  said  the  old  man.  “  Couldn’t 
we  have  it  in  this  room  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  1  Just  where  it  is,  if  you  like  it  there.  I’ll 
get  you  an  easel  and  a  bit  of  stuff  to  drape  it  with  in 
an  hour.” 

“  An  easel  1  H’m — that’s  not  very  neat,  is  it  ?  An  easel 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  room — I  don’t  know  how  that 
would  look.” 

“  What  difference  does  it  make — if  you’d  like  it  here  ?  ” 
asked  Katharine. 

“  That’s  true,  child — why  shouldn’t  I  have  what  I  like  ?  ” 
asked  the  old  millionaire. 

Crowdie  laughed. 

“  If  anybody  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  please  him¬ 
self,  you  have,”  he  said.  “  Miss  Lauderdale,  would  you 
mind  sitting  down  beside  the  picture  for  a  moment  ?  I  want 
to  have  a  good  look  at  it  once  more — I  should  just  like  to 
see  if  I  can  find  that  resemblance  to  Hester.” 

“  Certainly.” 

Katharine  sat  down,  assuming  easily  enough  the  attitude 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  during  a  number  of  sittings. 
Crowdie  drew  back  and  looked  at  her.  Then  he  came  to 
her  again  and  put  out  his  hand  towards  her  hair,  but 
instantly  withdrew  it. 

“  I  remember,”  he  said,  quickly,  but  in  a  low  voice. 
“You  don’t  like  me  to  touch  it.  Would  you  raise  your 
hair  a  little — on  the  sides  ?  You  know  how  it  was.” 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  and  saw  the  expression  she 
detested — a  sort  of  disagreeable  smile  on  the  heavy  red  lips. 
The  feeling  of  repulsion  was  so  strong  that  she  almost 
shivered.  Crowdie  drew  back  and  looked  again. 

“  I  can’t  see  it — for  the  life  of  me  !  ”  said  Crowdie,  with 
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a  little  laugh.  “  If  you’ll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Lauderdale,  I’ll 
go  and  get  the  easel  at  once.” 

“  Yes — do  !  ”  said  Katharine. 

“  Well — but — won’t  you  stay  to  luncheon,  Mr.  Crow- 
die  ?  ”  asked  the  old  man. 

“  Thanks — I  should  like  to — but  I’ve  got  a  sitter  coming. 
You’re  very  kind.  I’ll  bring  the  easel  myself.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much.  See  you  by  and  by,  then,” 
answered  Mr.  Lauderdale. 

When  Crowdie  was  gone,  the  old  man  looked  long  and 
earnestly  at  the  picture.  Gradually  what  Katharine  meant 
by  the  resemblance  to  Hester  dawned  upon  him,  and  he 
knit  his  bushy  white  eyebrows. 

“  I’m  sorry  you  told  me,”  he  said,  at  last.  “  I  see  it 
now — what  you  mean — and  I  don’t  like  it.” 

“  Somehow — I  don’t  know — it  looks  like  a  woman  who’s 
been  through  something — I  don’t  know  exactly  what. 
Perhaps  it  is  like  an  older  woman — a  married  woman.” 

“  H’m — perhaps  so.  I  think  it  is.  Anyhow,  I  don’t 
like  it.” 


CHAPTER  XI 

It  was  the  habit  of  Robert  Lauderdale,  since  he  had 
been  ill,  to  rest  two  hours  before  dinner,  a  fact  of  which 
Katharine  was  well  aware,  and  she  had  sent  a  message  to 
John  Ralston  begging  him  to  come  and  see  her  when  he 
came  up  town  after  business  hours.  But  she  did  not  mean 
to  let  him  come  without  informing  the  old  gentleman. 
Before  he  retired  to  his  room  late  in  the  afternoon,  she 
spoke  to  him  about  it. 

“  Of  course,  of  course,  my  dear,”  he  answered  quickly,  in 
his  hollow  voice.  “He  may  spend  the  day  here,  if  he  likes 
— and  if  you  like.” 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  Katharine,  “I’ve  not  seen  him 
since  yesterday  morning.  You  know,  since  lie’s  been  going 
regularly  to  business,  he’s  not  free  in  the  daytime  as  he 
used  to  be.  And  as  for  letting  him  come  to  Clinton  Place 
when  papa’s  at  home,  it’s  simply  out  of  the  question,” 
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“Is  it  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  it’s  as  bad  as  that  ?  ” 

“  Yes — it’s  pretty  bad,”  Katharine  answered,  thought¬ 
fully.  “  We’ve  not  been  getting  on  very  well,  papa  and  I. 
That’s  why  I  came  to  you  so  suddenly  to-day,  without 
warning.  My  mother  thought  it  would  be  better.” 

“  Oh — she  did,  did  she  ?  ”  The  old  man  closed  his  eyes, 
as  though  thinking  it  over.  “  And  she’s  generally  a  peace¬ 
maker,”  he  continued,  after  a  moment.  “  That’s  a  sign 
that  she  thinks  the  situation  strained,  as  the  politicians 
say.  What’s  happened,  little  girl  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  tell  you  all  the  details.  It’s  a  long 
story,  and  wouldn’t  interest  you.  But  they  got  it  into 
their  heads  that  I  ought  to  marry  Mr.  Wingfield — you 
know — Archie  Wingfield — the  beauty — and  of  course  I 
refused  him.  That  was  yesterday  afternoon.  And  then 
——oh,  I  don’t  know — there  was  a  scene,  and  papa  got 
angry,  and  so  this  morning  after  he  had  gone  down  town  I 
consulted  with  my  mother  and  came  here.  I  only  wanted 
you  to  know — that’s  all.” 

The  old  gentleman  was  silent  for  some  time  after  she 
had  finished  speaking. 

“I  wish  you’d  induce  Jack  to  stay  here,  and  announce 
your  marriage  under  my  roof,”  he  said  at  last,  in  a  low 
voice.  “  I’d  like  to  see  it  all  settled  before — Katharine, 
child,  feel  my  pulse,  will  you  h  ” 

Katharine  started  a  little,  and  leaned  forward  quickly, 
and  laid  her  firm  white  fingers  on  the  bony  wrist. 

“  Can  you  find  it  ?  ”  he  asked,  rather  anxiously. 

“  No — yes — wait  a  moment — don’t  speak  !  ”  She  held 
her  breath,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  gray  face  as  she  pressed 
the  point  where  she  thought  the  pulse  should  be.  “  Yes — 
there  it  is  !  ”  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  in  a  tone  of  relief. 
“  It’s  all  right,  uncle  Robert,  only  I  couldn’t  find  it  at 
first.  I  can  feel  it  quite  distinctly  now.  Does  it  always 
go  so  fast  as  that  1  ” 

“  It’s  going  very  fast,  isn’t  it  1  I  have  a  little  fluttering 
at  my  heart.” 

“  Sha’n’t  I  send  for  Doctor  Routh  ?  ”  asked  Katharine, 
with  renewed  anxiety. 

“Oh,  no — it’s  no  use.”  His  voice  was  growing  per- 
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ceptibly  more  feeble.  “I  shall  be  better  presently,”  he 
whispered,  and  closed  his  eyes  again.  Then,  as  though 
fearing  lest  his  whisper  should  frighten  her,  he  made  an 
effort  and  spoke  aloud  again.  “It  often  happens,”  he  said. 
“  Don’t  be  afraid,  little  girl.” 

Katharine  had  no  experience  of  sickness,  and  did  not 
know  the  danger  of  that  fluttering  at  the  heart  in  such  a 
case.  She  thought  he  knew  better  than  she  whether  he 
needed  anything  or  not,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to 
annoy  him  with  questions.  She  was  used  to  manly  men 
who  said  what  they  wished  and  nothing  more.  He  lay 
back  in  his  big  chair,  breathing  with  some  difficulty.  A 
deep  furrow  appeared  between  his  eyebrows,  which  gave 
his  face  an  expression  of  pain,  and  his  jaw  droj>ped  a  little, 
making  his  cheeks  look  more  hollow.  Katharine  sat  quite 
still  for  several  minutes. 

“Are  you  suffering,  uncle,  dear?”  she  asked  at  last, 
bending  to  his  ear. 

He  shook  his  head  slowly,  opened  his  eyes  a  little  and 
closed  them  again. 

“  I  shall  be  better  in  a  minute,”  he  said,  a  moment  later. 

He  revived  very  slowly,  as  she  sat  there  watching  him, 
and  as  the  furrow  disappeared  from  his  brow  and  his 
mouth  closed,  the  look  of  life  came  back  to  his  face.  He 
was  a  strong  old  man,  and,  though  little  attached  to  life, 
was  to  die  hard.  He  opened  his  eyes  at  last  and  looked  at 
Katharine,  smiling  a  little. 

“  I  think  I’ll  go  to  my  room,”  he  said.  It’s  my  time  for 
resting,  you  know.  Perhaps  I’ve  been  up  a  little  too  long.” 

To  Katharine’s  surprise,  he  was  able  to  stand  when  Leek 
and  the  footman  came  to  help  him,  and  to  walk  without 
much  difficulty.  She  followed  the  little  procession  to  the 
door  of  his  bedroom  and  saw  Mrs.  Deems  come  and  take 
charge  of  him.  He  turned  his  head  slowly  towards 
Katharine  and  smiled  before  the  door  closed. 

“  It’s  all  right,  little  girl,”  he  said. 

She  went  down  stairs  again  and  returned  to  the  library. 
It  faced  the  south  and  was  still  warm  with  the  sunshine. 
She  sat  down  again  in  the  chair  she  had  occupied  before. 
Presently  her  eyes  turned  instinctively  to  her  portrait, 
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Crowdie  had  brought  the  easel  while  she  and  her  uncle  had 
been  at  luncheon,  and  had  arranged  it  himself.  He  had 
come  into  the  dining-room,  and  after  exchanging  a  few 
more  words,  had  gone  away  again. 

She  gazed  at  the  beautiful  features,  now  that  she  was 
alone  with  it,  and  the  feeling  of  dislike  and  repulsion  grew 
stronger,  till  she  felt  something  like  what  she  experienced 
when  she  looked  at  Crowdie’s  pale  face  and  red  mouth. 
She  felt  that  he  had  put  something  into  the  painting  which 
had  no  right  there,  which  he  had  no  right  to  imagine — yet 
she  could  not  tell  what  it  was.  Presently  she  rose  and 
glanced  round  the  room  in  search  of  a  looking-glass.  But 
old  Lauderdale  did  not  like  mirrors,  and  there  was  none 
in  the  library.  On  the  table,  however,  stood  a  photograph 
of  herself  in  a  silver  frame.  She  seized  it  as  soon  as  she 
saw  it  and  held  it  up  in  her  hand,  comparing  it  with  the 
portrait.  She  found  it  hard  to  tell  where  the  difference 
lay,  unless  it  was  in  the  eyelids  and  the  slight  parting  of 
the  lips,  but  she  felt  it  and  disliked  it  more  and  more. 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  opened  by  one  of  the 
footmen. 

“Mr.  Ralston,”  said  the  man,  announcing  John,  who 
entered  immediately  afterwards. 

The  door  closed  behind  him  as  he  came  forward. 
Katharine’s  heart  jumped,  as  she  became  conscious  of  his 
presence.  It  was  as  though  a  strong  current  of  life  had 
been  turned  upon  her  after  having  been  long  alone  with 
death.  Ralston  moved  easily,  with  the  freedom  that 
comes  naturally  of  good  proportions.  His  bright  brown 
eyes  gleamed  with  pleasure,  and  the  hard,  defiant  lines  of 
the  lean  face  relaxed  in  a  rare  smile. 

He  kissed  her  tenderly,  with  a  nervous,  passionate 
lightness  that  belongs  only  to  finely  organised  beings,  twice 
or  three  times.  And  then  she  kissed  him  once  with  all 
her  heart,  and  looked  into  the  eyes  she  loved. 

“  How  good  it  is  to  have  this  chance  !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
happily.  “  This  is  better  than  South  Fifth  Avenue  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning — isn’t  it  1  Why  didn’t  we  think  of 
it  before  h  ” 
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“  I  can’t  be  always  stopping  with  uncle  Robert,  you 
know,”  answered  Katharine.  “I  wish  I  could.” 

Something  in  the  tone  of  the  last  words  attracted  his 
attention.  With  a  gentle  touch  he  made  her  turn  her  face 
to  the  light,  and  looked  at  her. 

“  What’s  happened  1  ”  he  asked,  suddenly.  “  There’s 
been  some  trouble,  I  know.  Tell  me — you’ve  had  more 
worry  at  home,  haven’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh — it’s  nothing  !  ”  Katharine  answered,  lightly. 
“You  see  how  easy  it  is  for  me  to  get  away.  What  does 
it  matter  ?  ” 

“Yes — but  there  has  been  something,”  insisted  John, 
shaking  his  head.  “  I  don’t  like  this,  Katharine.” 

He  turned  away  from  her,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
portrait.  It  instantly  fixed  his  attention. 

“  Holloa  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Why  is  it  here  ?  I  thought 
it  was  for  Hester.” 

Katharine  laughed. 

“He  brought  it  this  morning,”  she  answered.  “He’s 
changed  his  mind,  and  has  given  it  to  uncle  Robert.  How 
do  you  like  it  ?  ” 

John  looked  at  it  long,  his  eyelids  drooping  a  little. 
When  he  turned  his  head,  he  looked  directly  at  Katharine’s 
mouth  critically. 

“You  haven’t  got  a  mouth  like  that,”  he  said,  suddenly. 
“And  I  never  saw  that  expression  in  your  eyes,  either,” lie 
added,  a  moment  later.  “  What’s  the  fellow  been  doing  1  ” 

“I  don’t  know,  Jack.  But  I  don’t  like  it.  I’m  sure  of 
that,  at  all  events.” 

“  Does  uncle  Robert  like  it  ?  ” 

“No.  He’s  anything  but  pleased,  though  he  thought  it 
splendid  at  first.  Then  he  saw  what  you  and  I  see.  It 
wasn’t  so  in  the  studio,  it  seems  to  me.  He’s  done  some¬ 
thing  to  it  since.  Never  mind  the  picture,  Jack.  Sit 
down,  and  let’s  talk,  since  we’ve  got  a  chance  at  last.” 

John’s  eyes  lingered  on  the  portrait  a  moment  longer, 
then  he  turned  away  with  an  impatient  movement,  and  sat 
down  beside  Katharine.  He  stroked  her  hand  gently  two 
or  three  times,  and  neither  said  anything.  Then  he  leaned 
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back  in  his  straight  chair  and  crossed  one  knee  over  the 
other. 

“  Somebody’s  trying  to  get  me  out  of  Bemans’,”  he  said, 
and  his  face  darkened.  “I  wish  I  knew  who  it  was.” 

“  Trying  to  get  you  out  of  the  bank  ?  ”  repeated 
Katharine,  in  surprise.  “Oh,  Jack,  you  must  be  mistaken.” 

Jack  laughed  a  little  without  smiling. 

“  There’s  no  mistake,”  he  said.  “  Mr.  Beman  as  good 
as  told  me  so  this  morning.  We  came  near  having  a  row.” 

“  Tell  me  all  about  it,”  said  Katharine,  anxiously,  and 
leaning  forward  in  sympathy.  “  It’s  outrageous — whoever 
has  done  it.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  John.  “It  was  this  way.  In 
the  first  place,  I  went  to  the  Vanbrughs’  last  night  after  all.” 

“  But  you  said  you  weren’t  asked  !  I’d  have  gone,  too — 
why  didn’t  you  send  me  word  h  At  least— I’d  have  tried 
to  go,”  she  added,  recollecting  that  she  had  spent  the 
evening  in  her  room. 

“  I  found  a  note  when  I  came  up  town.  It  was  very 
informal,  you  know.” 

“  Yes — they  only  asked  me  the  day  before,”  said 
Katharine.  “  It  must  have  been  very  amusing.  They  were 
going  to  do  all  sorts  of  things.” 

“  If  you’d  been  there,  I  should  have  enjoyed  it,”  answered 
John.  “Yes,  they  did  all  sorts  of  things — improvised 
charades  and  tableaux — Crowdie  was  there,  and  Griggs, 
and  the  set.  The  best  thing  was  a  tableau  of  Francesca 
da  Rimini.  Hester  was  Francesca — you  know  her  eyes. 
There  they  are  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  the  portrait. 
“  And  they  made  me  do  Paolo,  and  Griggs  murdered 
me - ” 

“  Fancy  your  acting  in  a  tableau  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine. 

“  I  never  did  before — but  it  was  all  improvised.  Griggs 
looked  awfully  dangerous  with  a  black  beard  and  a  dagger. 
Of  course  I  couldn’t  see  myself,  but  they  said  I  was  dark 
and  thin  and  would  do ;  so  I  did  it,  just  to  make  the  tiling- 
go.  It  was  rather  fun — but  I  kept  watching  the  door  to 
see  if  you  weren’t  coming.  Well — the  end  of  it  was  that 
we  stayed  very  late.  You  know  what  a  fellow  Vanbrugh 
is — he’s  a  criminal  lawyer  of  all  things — and  he  knows  all 
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kinds  of  people.  There  was  an  actor  and  any  number  of 
musical  people,  and  that  Russian  pianist — what’s  his  name  ? 
— Bezpodobny,  or  something  like  that.  And  we  had 
supper,  and  then  we  got  to  smoking — two  or  three  of  the 
women  stayed.  You  know  Dolly  Vanbrugh  likes  smoke, 
and  so  does  Hester.  I  smoked  some  horrible  Caporal 
cigarettes,  and  they  gave  me  a  headache.  But  I  didn’t 

drink  anything - ” 

“  I  know,  dear,”  said  Katharine,  softly. 

No  one  knew  better  than  she  what  he  had  done  for  her 
sake,  and  how  faithfully  he  was  keeping  his  word. 

“Well — I  got  a  headache,  much  worse  than  if  I’d  had  a 
lot  of  champagne  and  things.  I  shall  have  to  live  on  milk 
and  water  and  barley  sugar  if  I  get  much  worse.  I’m  so 
nervous  since — since  I  gave  up  all  those  things.  But  it 

will  go  off — I’ve  asked  Routh,  and  he  says  it’s  natural - ” 

“  You  didn’t  tell  me,”  said  Katharine,  anxiously.  “  Why 
didn’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh — why  should  I  He  came  to  the  house — he 
adores  my  mother,  you  know,  dear  old  man — so  I  just 
asked  him.  Well — this  morning  I  felt  rather  fuzzy  in  the 
head — woolly,  don’t  you  know.  And  of  course  I  got  up 
early,  as  usual,  though  it  was  awfully  late  when  I  got  to 
bed.  And  then  I  saw  no  red  ribbon  in  your  window — 
and  that  put  me  into  a  bad  temper,  so  that  altogether  I 
wasn’t  in  the  humour  to  be  bothered  much  when  I  got  to 
the  bank.  It  happened  that  there  wasn’t  much  for  me  to 
do  at  first,  and  so  I  did  it,  and  got  it  out  of  the  way,  and 
I  sat  doing  nothing — just  like  this — look  here  !  ” 

He  rose,  and  went  and  sat  down  at  the  chair  before  the 
great  writing-table,  on  the  side  away  from  Katharine.  He 
planted  his  elbows  on  the  big  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  and 
bending  down  his  head,  clasped  his  hands  over  his  forehead 
in  the  attitude  of  a  man  whose  head  hurts  him. 

“Do  you  see1?”  he  asked,  looking  up  at  Katharine. 
“  My  head  really  ached,  and  I’d  nothing  to  do  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  so  it  was  quite  natural.” 

“  Of  course  !  Why  not  ?  Do  you  have  to  sit  up  straight 
at  the  bank,  like  school-children  1  ” 

“Well — old  Beman  seemed  to  think  so.  He  came 
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loping  along — he  has  a  funny  walk,  you  know — and  I 
didn’t  see  him.  He  doesn’t  often  come  out.  So  he’d 
stopped  right  in  front  of  me  before  I  knew  he  was  there. 
I  looked  up  suddenly  when  I  heard  him  speak,  and  I  jumped 
up.  He  asked  what  the  matter  was,  and  I  told  him  I 
had  a  headache,  which  was  rash,  I  suppose,  considering 
my  reputation.  Then  he  asked  me  why  I  was  doing 
nothing,  and  I  told  him  I’d  finished  what  had  been  given 
me  and  was  waiting  for  more.  He  grunted  in  a  displeased 
sort  of  way,  and  went  off.  Then  my  head  hurt  me  worse 
than  ever,  and  I  put  my  hands  up  to  my  forehead  again. 
In  about  five  minutes,  back  comes  old  Beman,  and  wants 
to  see  me  in  his  room.  What  do  you  think  he  said  1  ‘  An 

old  and  valued  friend  had  warned  him  that  I  had  intem¬ 
perate  habits.’  That  was  a  pleasant  way  of  opening  the 
interview.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  paid  no 
attention  to  the  old  and  valued  friend’s  warning,  but  that 
I  was  so  evidently  suffering  from  the  effects  of  over-indul¬ 
gence  this  morning  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  that  he 
could  not  tolerate  dissipated  idlers  in  his  house — or  words 
to  that  purpose — and  that  as  he  had  already  convinced 
himself  by  a  previous  trial — that  was  a  year  ago,  you  know 
— that  I  had  no  taste  for  work,  he  begged  me  to  consider 
myself  as  free  from  my  engagement  on  the  first  of  next 
month — which  struck  me  as  unnecessary  warning,  con¬ 
sidering  that  I  get  no  salary.  That’s  what  happened.” 

“  It’s  abominable  !  ”  cried  Katharine.  “  It’s  outrageous  ! 
But  you  didn’t  take  it  quietly,  like  that,  Jack  1  You  said 
something  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes — I  said  something — several  things.  I  told 
him  quite  frankly  about  myself — how  I’d  been  rather 
lively,  but  had  given  it  all  up  months  ago.  It’s  awful,  how 
a  thing  like  that  sticks  to  one,  Katharine !  He  was 
virtuously  civil — but  I  can’t  help  liking  old  Beman,  all 
the  same.  He  didn’t  believe  a  word  I  said.  So  I  told 
him  to  ask  Ham  Bright,  who’s  their  junior  partner  and  is 
privileged  to  be  believed.  Unfortunately,  Ham  didn’t  go 
to  the  Vanbrughs’  last  night  and  couldn’t  have  sworn  to 
the  facts.  But  that  makes  no  difference.  Of  course,  a 
year  ago  I’d  have  walked  out  of  Bemans’  then  and  there, 
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if  he’d  said  such  things  to  me,  though  I  suppose  they  were 
true  then,  more  or  less.  It’s  different  now — a  good  deal 
depends  on  it,  and  I  mean  to  convince  the  old  gentleman 
and  stay.  I  don’t  want  him  to  bring  any  tales — lies, 
especially — to  uncle  Robert,  who  got  me  in.  But  it’s  a 
wonder  we  didn’t  throttle  each  other  in  his  office  this 
morning.  I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having  behaved 
so  well.  But  I  confess  I  should  like  to  know  who  the 
‘  old  and  valued  friend  ’  is.  I’d  like  to  be  alone  with  him 
for  a  few  moments.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Katharine,  thoughtfully.  “  I  wish  I  knew. 
Oh,  Jack,  what  a  shame  !  ”  she  cried,  with  sudden  vehe¬ 
mence.  “  When  you’ve  been  trying  so  hard,  and  have 
succeeded  so  well  !  Oh — those  are  the  sins  people  are 
burned  everlastingly  for — those  mean,  backbiting,  busy¬ 
body  sins,  dressed  up  in  virtue  and  friendship  !  ” 

“  I  hadn’t  thought  about  the  everlasting  side  of  it.  I 
should  be  quite  satisfied  to  see  the  individual  burn  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  here.” 

“  Jack - ”  Katharine’s  face  changed  suddenly, as  though 

something  that  shocked  her  had  been  forced  upon  her  mind. 

“  Yes — what  is  it  ?  Have  you  guessed  who  it  is  ?  Do 
you  know  anything  about  it  1  Tell  me  !  ” 

“  I  think  I  know,”  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  as 
though  horrorstruck  by  the  discovery.  “  I’m  not  sure — oh, 
J ack  !  It’s  awful  !  ” 

“  What’s  awful  1  Who  do  you  think  it  is  ?  ” 

“  No — I  won’t  tell  you.  I  may  be  wrong,  you  know, 
and  one  has  no  right  to  condemn  people  on  a  guess.  But 

if  it  were - ”  She  stopped. 

“You  mean  your  father  ?  ”  asked  Ralston.  “  Don’t  you  ?  ” 
Katharine  was  silent.  She  gave  no  sign  of  assent  or 
dissent,  but  looked  straight  into  John’s  eyes. 

“  Of  course  you  do  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  He  was  in  the 
bank  the  day  before  yesterday.  Don’t  you  know  ?  I  told 
you  I  saw  him.  And  he  was  alone  with  Mr.  Beman  in 

his  room.  I  say — Katharine — if  it  is,  you  know - ” 

He  did  not  complete  the  sentence,  but  his  lower  jaw 
went  out  viciously  as  his  lips  closed.  Not  knowing  all 
that  had  passed  between  Katharine  and  her  father,  he  had 
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not  suspected  the  latter  at  first.  It  was  only  when  he 
remembered  that  he  had  told  Katharine  of  his  appearance  at 
the  bank,  which  she  must  remember,  that  he  understood 
what  she  meant. 

“I’m  not  sure,  Jack,”  she  said.  “Don’t  imagine  that 
I’m  sure.” 

“  All  right — I’ll  ask  Mr.  Beman - ” 

“  Don’t !  ”  cried  Katharine,  in  sudden  anxiety. 

“  Why  not  1  He’s  got  no  right  to  conceal  the  name  of 
a  man  who  libels  me.  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  wish  to  be 
confronted  with  his  informant,  and  that  as  a  gentleman  he’s 
bound  to  give  me  the  chance  of  justifying  myself.  Of  course 
he’ll  say  that  he  can’t  send  for  Mr.  Lauderdale  to  discuss 
a  clerk’s  character.  Then  I  think  I’ll  take  Ham  Bright 

o 

with  me  and  go  round  to  the  Trust  Company.  It  won’t 
take  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

“Of  course  you  have  a  right  to,  Jack,”  said  Katharine. 
“  Only,  I  hope  you  won’t  do  that.  I’m  not  cowardly,  you 
know,  am  I  h  But  if  you  knew  what  it  meant  to  live  in 
a  permanent  tempest - ” 

“  Has  he  been  tormenting  you  again  ?  ”  asked  Balston, 
quickly,  and  forgetting  his  own  troubles  at  the  mention  of 
hers. 

She  would  have  told  him  everything,  and  it  might  have 
been  better  if  she  had.  But  he  had  frightened  her  on  the 
previous  day  by  threatening  to  insist  on  announcing  their 
marriage  if  she  were  further  troubled  at  home.  She  thought 
it  wiser  to  turn  back  to  the  original  point. 

“If  I  were  sure  that  it  was  papa  who  spoke  to  Mr. 
Beman,  I  could  never  be  civil  to  him  again,”  she  said.  “  Can 
you  imagine  anything  much  worse  ?  I  can’t.  But  you’re 
quite  right  to  try  and  stay  at  Bemans’.  It  means  a  great 
deal  to  uncle  Robert — your  sticking  to  regular  work,  don’t 
you  see  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  will  happen  when  he  dies,”  said 
Ralston,  thoughtfully.  “  Nobody  else  will  ever  do  anything 
for  me,  when  he’s  gone.” 

“No,”  answered  Katharine,  suppressing  a  smile  at  the 
thought  of  what  she  knew,  “  nobody  else  will  do  anything. 
Let’s  hope  that  uncle  Robert  will  live  long  enough  to  see 
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you  succeed.  But  do  you  know,  Jack,  I’m  anxious  about 
him.  Of  course  Doctor  Routli  tells  him  he’ll  get  quite  well 
again,  and  I  dare  say  he  will,  but  I  can’t  help  feeling  some¬ 
times,  when  I’m  with  him - ”  she  hesitated.  “  He’s  very 

old,  you  know,”  she  added. 

They  talked  for  some  time  of  the  old  gentleman’s  condi¬ 
tion,  and  he  would  have  been  pleased,  could  he  have  heard 
them,  at  their  genuine  hope  for  his.recovery.  It  would  have 
balanced  the  sentiments  of  some  other  members  of  the 
family  as  he  had  described  them  to  Katharine  that  morning. 
They  had  much  to  say  to  one  another,  and  as  there  was  no 
especial  reason  why  John  should  go  away,  he  stayed,  over¬ 
joyed  at  his  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  talk  with  her  at 
last  without  the  fear  of  interruption  and  of  exciting  atten¬ 
tion,  which  beset  them  when  they  met  at  parties. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  the  sunshine  had  turned  red  and 
was  fading  from  the  splendid  old  books  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  room,  when  the  door  opened  and  Leek  appeared. 

“  Mr.  Alexander  Lauderdale  wishes  to  speak  with  you, 
Miss  Katharine,”  he  said,  and  then  glanced  discreetly  at 
Ralston. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  that  Leek  was  almost  as  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  family’s  affairs  as  any 
member  of  it,  and  that  Alexander’s  dislike  of  John  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  him. 

Katharine  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase,  as  though 
she  had  been  struck.  Ralston  looked  at  the  butler  and 
then  at  Katharine,  wondering  what  she  would  say.  The 
library,  constructed  with  a  view  to  avoiding  draughts,  had 
only  one  door,  which  led  into  the  hall,  so  that  John  could 
not  go  out  without  meeting  Alexander.  Katharine  had 
not  believed  that  her  father  would  come  to  make  trouble 
under  his  uncle’s  roof,  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  old  gentleman’s  habits,  and  knew  that  he  would  be 
resting  at  that  hour.  It  was  a  difficult  situation. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  do,”  said  Katharine,  in  a  low 
voice,  helpless  at  first.  “  I  can’t  refuse  to  see  him,  since 
he  knows  I’m  in.  Can’t  you  get  out  of  the  room,  Jack  ?  ” 

“  There’s  no  other  door,”  answered  Ralston,  looking 
about.  “  Race  it  out.  Let  him  come  in  !  ” 
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“  I  daren’t — he’ll  make  another  scene — - — ” 

“  Not  before  me — if  he  begins,  I’ll  make  him  stop.  You 
can’t  send  him  away,”  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 
“  Imagine  what  that  man  would  think,  and  what  he’d  tell 
the  other  servants.  That  settles  it.” 

Leek  stood  motionless  by  the  door  during  the  colloquy, 
which  he  could  not  overhear,  though  he  knew  exactly  what 
the  two  were  saying.  Katharine  hesitated  a  moment 
longer,  and  then  gave  the  order. 

“  Ask  my  father  to  go  into  the  drawing-room,”  she  said. 
“  I’ll  come  in  a  moment.” 

Ralston  laughed  softly  as  Leek  disappeared. 

“  What  idiots  we  were — of  course  !  ”  he  said.  “  As 
though  there  were^only  one  room.  Look  here,  Katharine,” 
he  continued,  taking  her  hand  as  she  rose,  “  I  could  slip 
out  while  you’re  in  there,  but  I’m  not  going  to.  I  want  to 
see  you  afterwards.  I’ll  wait  here.” 

“  Do  !  ”  answered  Katharine.  “  I  shall  feel  better  if  I 
know  you’re  here.  Not  that  I’m  frightened — but — you 
understand.” 

“  Perfectly,”  answered  Ralston,  looking  at  her. 

She  left  the  room  and  he  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
She  found  her  father  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
drawing-room,  in  the  evening  light,  holding  his  hat,  and 
still  wearing  his  thin  black  overcoat,  as  though  he  did  not 
mean  to  stay  long — an  observation  which  reassured  her. 
But  his  face  was  dark  and  angry  and  his  lips  looked 
dry  and  cold.  She  stood  still  at  a  little  distance  from 
him. 

“  Katharine,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  1  ”  he  asked, 
sternly.  “  Why  are  you  here  ?  ” 

“You  know  why  I’m  here,  papa,”  ansxvered  Katharine, 
quietly,  for  she  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid  an 
angry  altercation. 

“  I  suppose  you  mean  that  you’ve  come  here  because  I 
locked  you  in  your  room  this  morning.  I  don’t  consider 
that  a  reason.” 

“  I  think  you’ll  admit  that  you  acted  hastily,”  said 
Katharine.  “  Besides,  have  you  any  objection  to  my 
paying  uncle  Robert  a  visit  1  I’ve  been  here  before  in 
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the  same  way,  you  know.  You  always  seemed  pleased. 
W on’t  you  sit  down  1  ” 

She  was  trying  to  be  civil,  but  he  was  in  no  humour  to 
court  civility.  He  paid  no  attention  to  her  invitation, 
but  remained  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

“  You  understood  perfectly  well  why  I  locked  the  door 
this  morning,”  lie  said.  “  It’s  of  no  use  to  say  that  I  acted 
hastily.  I  intended  that  you  should  feel  my  authority, 
and  you  shall.  One  of  us  two  must  be  master.  I’ll  not  be 
browbeaten,  and  contradicted,  and  disobeyed  by  my  own 
daughter,  besides  submitting  to  any  language  she  chooses 
to  apply  to  me.” 

“  Do  you  propose  to  take  me  back  by  force  ?  ”  asked 
Katharine,  with  a  smile.  “You  know  it’s  impossible.  Or 
do  you  mean  to  argue  with  me  1  You  won’t  convince  me, 
and  you  ought  to  see  that  you  can’t.” 

“  In  other  words,  you’ve  left  your  father’s  house  without 
warning,  and  not  meaning  to  come  back,”  answered 
Alexander  Junior,  coldly. 

“Not  at  all.  I  came  here,  with  my  mother’s  consent,  to 
make  a  visit.  When  you  agree  to  treat  me  properly,  I’ll 
come  back.  I  certainly  won’t  stay  where  I’m  liable  to  be 
locked  up  in  my  room  by  you  at  your  discretion.  It’s  not 
safe.  You  didn’t  even  leave  the  key  in  the  house,  so  that 
they  might  have  brought  me  something  to  eat  if  I  hadn’t 
been  able  to  get  out.” 

“  You  did  get  out.” 

“  By  a  mere  chance.  There  happened  to  be  a  key  which 
fitted  the  lock,  or  I  might  be  there  still.” 

“  It’s  where  you  should  be.  How  long  is  this  state  of 
war  to  last  1  Do  you  think  I’ll  endure  it  much  longer  ? 
You’re  mistaken.” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  you  can  do,  if  you  won’t  treat  me  like 
a  human  being.  Possibly  you  may  get  to  the  end  of  my 
patience,  too.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  threaten  me  ?  Me  !  ”  Alexander’s 
face  darkened  visibly,  and  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  Katharine,  keeping  her 
temper.  “  1  might  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  to 
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uncle  Robert,  you  know.  I  don’t  think  that  he’d  be 
particularly  pleased  if  he  knew  all  you’ve  done.  I  merely 
told  him  that  it  wasn’t  very  peaceful  in  our  house  just 
now,  as  you  wanted  me  to  marry  Mr.  Wingfield,  and  I 
wouldn’t.  I’ve  not  told  him  anything  else — but  I  might, 
you  know.  I’m  likely  to  be  with  him  most  of  the  day.  I 
imagine  you’d  rather  not  offend  uncle  Robert.” 

Katharine  was  not  prepared  for  the  effect  produced  by 
this  speech,  which  was  diametrically  opposite  to  the  result 
she  had  expected.  She  had  imagined  that  a  reference  to 
the  will  would  act  directly  upon  her  father’s  love  of  money 
and  make  him  cautious.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he  grew 
more  angry. 

“  If  you  insult  me  in  this  way  again,  I  shall  certainly 
use  force,”  he  said,  in  a  harsh  way.  “  You’re  not 
of  age,  and  I  believe  that  the  law  can  constrain 
you  to  obey  me,  and  the  police  will  act  with  the  law. 
How  do  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  can  frighten  uncle 
Robert  into  changing  his  will !  You’re  going  a  little 
further  than  yesterday.  I’ve  warned  you  to  be  careful. 
It’s  your  own  fault  if  you  go  too  far.  The  nearest  Justice 
of  the  Peace  will  give  me  an  order  to  remove  you  to  your 
home  in  an  hour.  Don’t  exasperate  me  !  Put  on  your 
things  and  come  quietly  with  me.  If  you  refuse,  I’ll  act 
at  once.  You  shall  come.  I  say  it,  and  I  won’t  be  dis¬ 
obeyed.” 

“  And  I  won’t  be  threatened,”  answered  Katharine,  with 
a  rising  intonation.  “  As  for  your  getting  any  order  to 
remove  me,  as  you  call  it,  I  doubt  whether  you  could.  I 
rather  think  that  uncle  Robert  is  a  much  more  powerful 
person  than  you  are,  and  that  your  policemen  would  think 
twice  before  trying  to  force  their  way  into  his  house. 
Don’t  you  think  so  yourself  ” 

Her  anger  was  up,  too,  and  her  mother  was  not  there  to 
come  between  them.  She  forgot  that  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  opened  upon  the  same  hall  as  the  library, 
but  that  it  was  not  closed  except  by  a  heavy  curtain. 

“  And  as  for  your  saying  that  I’ve  gone  a  little  further 
than  yesterday,”  she  continued,  her  deep  voice  rising  strong 
and  clear  in  the  big  room,  “  you’ve  gone  further,  too. 
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You’ve  been  trying  to  hurt  me  by  hurting  the  man  I  love. 
You’ve  been  to  Mr.  Beman,  and  you’ve  told  him  that  Jack 
is  dissipated.  Yes — I  thought  so — it  was  you  who  said  it. 
You  can’t  deny  it.” 

“  Certainly  not !  ”  exclaimed  Alexander.  “  I  was  quite 
right  to  warn  an  old  acquaintance  against  employing  such 

a  fellow.  He’s  a  discredit  to  the  bank,  he’s  a - ” 

“  Stop,  papa  !  I  forbid  you  to  say  such  things - ” 

Alexander’s  great  voice  suddenly  broke  out  like  thunder. 
“  You  !  You  forbid  me  to  say  what  I  please  !  I  say 
that  John  Ralston’s  a  reprobate,  a  man  not  fit  to  be  received 

in  decent  society,  a  low  drunkard - ” 

“  Oh  !  Is  that  what  you  say  h  ”  John  Ralston  drew 
aside  the  curtain,  and  entered  the  room  as  he  spoke. 

Katharine  turned  pale,  but  her  father  was  no  coward. 
His  steely  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  John’s  face. 


CHAPTER  XII 

As  Alexander  Junior  came  towards  him,  John  Ralston 
advanced  from  the  door.  Katharine  placed  herself  between 
them,  very  much  as  her  mother  had  come  between  her 
father  and  herself  on  the  previous  afternoon.  But  Ralston 
laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm,  and  drew  her  back. 

“  Please  go  into  the  library,  Katharine,”  he  said. 

“No,  no  !  ”  she  cried,  in  answer.  “ I  can’t  leave  you 
together — so.” 

“  Please  go  !  ”  he  repeated.  “  I’m  angry — I  must  speak 
— I  can’t  before  you.” 

He  pushed  her  with  tender  anxiety  towards  the  door, 
and  she  felt  his  hand  tremble  on  her  arm.  She  yielded 
after  a  little  hesitation,  but  paused  as  she  reached  the 
curtain,  and  looked  back.  John  went  on  and  faced 
Alexander,  supposing  that  Katharine  had  left  the  room. 

“So  it  was  you  who  spoke  to  Mr.  Beman  about  me,” 
said  Ralston,  in  a  tone  of  menace. 

“  You’re  an  eavesdropper,  sir,”  answered  Alexander 
Junior,  with  contempt. 
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“  As  you  were  shouting,  and  the  door  was  open,  I 
couldn’t  help  hearing  what  you  said,  Mr.  Lauderdale.  I 
was  anxious  about  Katharine,  and  had  come  into  the  hall/’ 

“  Then  you’ve  heard  my  opinion  of  you.  You’re  not 
likely  to  change  it  by  trying  to  browbeat  me.” 

“  I’m  not  browbeating  you,  as  you  call  it.  You’ve  been 
saying  things  about  me  which  are  untrue.  You’ve  got  to 
take  them  back.” 

Alexander  Lauderdale  drew  himself  up  to  his  height, 
resting  one  clenched  hand  upon  his  hip.  The  other  held 
his  hat.  He  looked  a  dangerous  adversary  as  he  stood 
there,  lean  and  steely,  his  firm  face  set  like  an  angry  mask, 
his  broad  shoulders  square  and  black  against  the  evening 
light. 

“  It  occurs  to  me  to  ask  how  you  propose  to  make  me 
take  back  anything  I’ve  said,”  he  answered. 

Ralston  looked  at  him  quietly  for  several  seconds,  as  a 
man  looks  who  measures  another’s  strength.  Not  that  he 
had  the  slightest  thought  of  violence,  even  then ;  but  he 
was  a  born  fighter  as  much  as  Alexander,  if  not  more  so. 
His  instinct  was  always  to  strike  rather  than  speak,  in  any 
quarrel.  In  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  he  would  have  been 
overmatched  by  the  elder  man,  and  he  knew  it.  But  that 
was  not  the  reason  why  he  lowered  his  voice  and  tried  to 
speak  more  calmly,  instead  of  growing  hotter  in  altercation. 

“  You’ve  done  me  a  very  great  injustice,  and  you’ve  al¬ 
most  done  me  a  serious  injury — perhaps  you  really  have, 
for  Mr.  Beman  has  turned  me  out,”  he  said.  “  It’s  cus¬ 
tomary,  I  think,  for  people  like  us  to  repair  such  injuries 
as  well  as  they  can.” 

“  You’ve  injured  yourself  by  your  habits,”  answered 
Alexander.  “  I’ve  a  perfect  right  to  say  so.  Don’t  con¬ 
test  it.” 

“  It’s  contestable,  at  all  events.  I’m  willing  to  admit 
that  I’ve  been  what’s  called  dissipated.  More  than  most 
men,  I  dare  say.” 

“  That’s  undeniable,  and  that’s  precisely  what  I  said,  or 
words  to  the  same  effect.” 

“  I  think  not.  You  were  telling  Katharine  just  now 
that  I  was  a  drunkard  and  a  reprobate.  I’ve  not  touched 
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wine  for  months,  and  as  for  being  a  reprobate — it’s  a  strong 
word,  but  rather  vague.  Since  you’ve  used  it,  please  define 
what  you  mean  by  it.” 

“  It’s  a  general  term  of  disapprobation  which  I  applied 
to  you  because  I  think  you’re  a  bad  character.” 

“  Accusations  of  that  sort  have  to  be  supported.  You 
must  go  with  me  to  Mr.  Beman  to-morrow,  and  repeat  what 
you’ve  said.” 

“  Indeed  ?  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“  If  Mr.  Beman  asks  you  to  do  it,  you’ll  have  to — at  the 
risk  of  losing  your  character  for  truthfulness.” 

“  Are  you  calling  me  a  liar  ?  ”  asked  Alexander,  and  his 
voice  rose  angrily  as  he  stepped  forward. 

“No,”  answered  Balston,  calmly,  but  in  a  doubtful  tone. 
“  I’m  not.  But  you’ve  made  an  accusation,  and  if  you  fail 
to  prove  it,  Mr.  Beman  will  form  his  opinion  about  you.  I 
formed  mine  long  ago.  I’m  turning  out  to  be  right.” 

“  I’m  quite  indifferent  to  your  opinion,”  said  Alexander, 
contemptuously.  “  And  you’re  not  in  a  position  to  influence 
that  of  lifelong  friends  like  Mr.  Beman.  We’d  better  end 
this  discussion  at  once.  It  can  lead  to  nothing.” 

Katharine,  who  still  stood  by  the  door,  her  hand  on  the 
curtain,  devoutly  wished  that  in  this,  at  least,  John  would 
follow  her  father’s  suggestion.  She  had  a  woman’s  instinc¬ 
tive  fear  of  violence  between  men — a  fear,  strange  to  say, 
which  has  a  fascination  in  it.  If  John  had  been  inwardly 
as  calm  as  he  outwardly  appeared  to  be,  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  seen  that  Alexander  was  right  in  this.  But 
the  insulting  words  which  he  had  inevitably  overheard 
rankled,  as  well  they  might,  and  against  all  probability  of 
success,  he  still  hoped  that  Alexander  would  make  some 
acknowledgment  of  having  been  in  the  wrong.  He  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  made  two  or  three  steps,  his 
head  bent  in  thought.  Then  he  turned  upon  his  adversary 
suddenly  again. 

“  Do  you  know — or  don’t  you — that  I’ve  given  up  wine 
since  last  winter  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  I’ve  heard  it  stated,”  answered  Alexander.  “  I  don’t 
know  it.” 

“Well — it’s  true.  I  tell  you  so  now.  I  suppose  you’ll 
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make  no  further  difficulty  about  taking  back  what  you  said 
to  Katharine  just  now — that  I’m  a  drunkard  ?  ” 

“If  you  have  given  up  wine,  you  are  certainly  not  a 
drunkard — at  present.  That’s  axiomatic.”  Alexander 
sneered. 

“Will  you  remove  the  condition1?  I  say  that  I  have 
given  up  wine.” 

“I  should  hesitate  to  accept  your  unsupported  evidence.” 

“  In  other  words,  you  don’t  admit  that  I’m  speaking  the 
truth  *?  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  say  1  Yes,  or  no.” 

“  I  don’t  accept  your  unsupported  evidence,”  repeated 
Alexander,  pleased  with  his  own  phrase. 

“  Do  you  know  what  you’re  saying  1  It’s  simply  stating 
that  I’m  not  to  be  believed.  You  can’t  put  any  other 
meaning  upon  your  words.” 

“  I  don’t  wish  to,”  answered  Alexander,  driven  to  stand 
by  what  he  had  said,  but  conscious  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 

A  pause  followed.  John  was  very  pale.  Alexander 
Lauderdale’s  face  was  dark  with  the  blood  that  rose  slowly 
under  the  gray  olive  skin.  The  hand  that  held  his  hat 
swung  quickly  by  his  side  once  or  twice.  Ralston’s  fingers 
twitched  nervously.  By  the  door,  Katharine  held  her 
breath. 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Lauderdale,”  said  John,  in  a  low  voice. 
“  I’m  not  going  to  strike  you  here,  but  when  I  meet  you  in 
the  street  I  will.” 

“  Jack  !  Jack  !  ”  cried  Katharine,  rushing  forward  and 
catching  his  arm,  and  throwing  the  other  of  her  own  round 
his  neck. 

She  knew  how  much  stronger  her  father  was  than  he. 
At  the  sight  of  her,  the  deep  red  colour  appeared  at  last  in 
Alexander’s  face,  and  his  anger  got  the  better  of  him 
altogether. 

“  Take  your  arms  from  that  man’s  neck  !  ”  he  cried, 
furiously.  “  Don’t  touch  him,  I  say  !  ” 

But  Katharine  did  not  release  her  hold.  A  woman’s 
idea  of  protecting  a  man  is  to  wind  herself  round  him,  so 
as  to  make  him  perfectly  helpless  to  defend  himself. 

“  Let  me  go,  dear,”  said  Ralston,  in  a  voice  suddenly 
tender,  but  trembling  a  little. 
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“  Katharine  !  Go,  I  say  !  ”  The  white  of  Alexander’s 
eyes  was  bloodshot. 

But  Katharine  tried  to  drag  John  back  from  him  as  he 
advanced. 

“  Go  !  Leave  the  room  !  ”  cried  Alexander,  roughly. 

With  a  quick  movement  he  seized  her  arm,  almost  where 
he  had  grasped  it  on  the  previous  day,  and  he  tried  to  pull 
her  away  from  Ralston.  His  strong  hand  hurt  her.  At 
the  same  time  Ralston,  not  seeing  how  tightly  Alexander 
held  her,  tried  to  disengage  himself  from  her,  as  gently  as 
he  could.  The  struggle  was  not  apparently  violent,  yet 
Katharine  was  exerting  all  her  strength  to  cling  to  Ralston. 

The  floor,  under  the  Persian  rug,  was  highly  polished. 
As  Katharine  stood,  overbalanced  in  her  strained  position, 
the  carpet  slipped  under  her  feet.  With  a  short,  half- 
suppressed  cry,  more  of  surprise  than  of  fear,  she  relaxed 
her  hands,  fell  sideways,  and  swung  downward,  her  arm 
still  in  her  father’s  iron  grip.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was 
trying  to  hold  her  up,  though  in  reality  he  had  thrown  her 
down.  Suddenly  she  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  turned 
livid,  as  she  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  her  father  let  go  her 
arm. 

At  the  same  instant  John  Ralston  struck  Alexander 
Lauderdale  a  violent  blow  on  the  mouth,  which  sent  the 
taller  man  staggering  back  two  paces.  It  all  happened  in 
an  instant.  Alexander  sprang  forward  again  instinctively, 
and  struck  at  John,  who  dodged  the  blow  and  closed  with 
him.  They  were  better  matched  at  wrestling  than  with 
fists,  for  Ralston,  though  less  strong  by  far,  was  the  quicker, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  youth.  They  swayed  and  twisted 
upon  each  other,  the  two,  lean,  tough  men,  like  tigers. 

Katharine  struggled  to  her  feet.  In  getting  up  she 
tried  to  use  her  right  hand,  and  uttered  another  cry  of 
pain,  as  her  weight  rested  on  it  a  moment  in  making  the 
effort.  It  was  quite  powerless. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  room  was  full  of  people.  Katharine’s 
scream  had  echoed  through  the  open  door  all  over  the 
house.  The  butler,  the  footmen,  and  the  housemaids  flocked 
in.  The  cry  was  heard  even  in  Robert  Lauderdale’s  bed¬ 
room,  and  he  was  not  asleep. 
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The  old  man  started,  listened,  and  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  at  the  same  time  touching  the  bell  by  which  he 
called  his  nurse.  She  had  gone  out  upon  the  landing,  to 
try  and  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  but  ran  back  at  the 
sound  of  the  bell. 

“  What  is  it  ?  What’s  happened  ?  ”  asked  old  Lauder¬ 
dale,  and  there  was  an  unwonted  colour  in  his  face. 

“  I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Lauderdale,”  answered  the  nurse,  a 
calm,  ugly,  middle-aged  woman  from  New  England.  “  It 
was  a  woman’s  voice.  Shall  I  go  and  ask  1  ” 

“  No — no  !  ”  he  cried,  huskily.  “  It  was  my  niece — help 
me  up,  Mrs.  Deems — help  me  up.  I’ll  go  as  I  am.” 

He  was  clad  in  loose  garments  of  white  velvet — the  only 
luxurious  fancy  of  his  old  age.  He  got  up  on  his  feet, 
steadying  himself  by  the  nurse’s  arm. 

“  Let  me  ring  for  the  men,  Mr.  Lauderdale,”  she  said, 
rather  anxiously. 

“  No,  no  !  I  can  go  so,  if  you’ll  help  me  a  little — oh, 
God  !  The  child  must  be  hurt !  Quick,  Mrs.  Deems — I 
can  walk  quicker  than  this — hold  your  arm  a  little  higher, 
please.  Yes — we  shall  get  along  nicely  so — why  didn’t  I 
have  a  lift  in  the  house  !  I  was  always  so  strong  !  Quickly, 
Mrs.  Deems — quickly.” 

When  Robert  Lauderdale  entered  the  drawing-room,  he 
saw  a  crowd  of  people  gathering  together  round  something 
which  they  hid  from  him. 

“  Go  away  !  Go  away  !  ”  he  cried,  in  his  hollow,  broken 
voice. 

The  servants  fell  back  at  the  voice  of  the  master,  only 
the  butler  remaining  at  hand.  Katharine  was  lying  back 
in  a  deep  arm-chair,  her  broken  arm  resting  upon  a  little 
table,  which  had  been  hastily  pushed  to  her  side.  John 
Ralston  was  bending  over  it,  and  looking  at  it  rather 
helplessly,  as  pale  as  death.  Opposite  him,  on  Katharine’s 
left,  stood  her  father,  his  face  still  darkly  flushed,  his  lips 
swollen  and  purple  from  Ralston’s  blow. 

“  Clear  the  room — and  send  for  Doctor  Routh,”  said  old 
Lauderdale,  turning  his  head  a  little  towards  Leek  as  he 
passed  him. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 
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“  I’m  afraid  it’s  broken,”  Ralston  was  saying,  and  his 
hands  trembled  violently  as  he  softly  passed  them  over 
Katharine’s  arm. 

Mrs.  Deems  was  already  undoing  the  buttons  of  the 
tight  sleeve  which  chanced  to  be  the  fashion  at  that  time. 
Robert  Lauderdale  pushed  Alexander  aside,  and  bent  down 
over  the  chair,  supporting  himself  with  his  hands. 

“Katharine — little  girl — you’re  hurt,  dear,”  he  said,  as 
gently  as  his  hoarseness  would  let  him  speak.  “  How  did 
it  happen  ” 

“  It  won’t  be  anything,”  she  said,  in  answer,  shaking 
her  head  and  trying  to  smile. 

“  How  did  it  happen  ”  repeated  the  old  man,  standing 
up  again,  and  steadying  himself,  as  he  looked  anxiously  at 
Ralston. 

But  Ralston  did  not  answer  at  once.  Across  the  old 
gentleman’s  shoulder  his  eyes  met  Alexander’s  for  an  instant. 

“  Are  you  going  to  tell  what  you  did,  or  shall  I  ?  ”  he 
asked,  fiercely. 

“  What  h  What  1  ”  asked  old  Robert,  in  surprise. 

“  What’s  this  1  ”  He  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

“Well - ”  Alexander  began,  “it’s  rather  hard  to 

explain - ” 

“  You’re  mistaken,”  interrupted  Ralston,  promptly. 
“  It’s  perfectly  simple.  You  threw  Katharine  down,  and 
she  broke  her  arm.” 

“  You — threw  Katharine — down  1  ”  repeated  the  old 
man,  the  first  words  spoken  in  wonder,  the  last  in  wrath. 

“Not  at  all,  uncle  Robert,”  protested  Alexander.  “  Do 
you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I’m  such  a  man  as  to - ” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  sort  of  man  you  are  !  ”  retorted 
Robert  Lauderdale.  “  If  you’ve  laid  hands  on  Katharine, 
you  shall  leave  the  house — for  the  last  time.  Tell  me 
what  happened,  Jack — Katharine — both  of  you  !  ” 

“We  quarrelled  and  didn’t  see  Katharine,”  said  John, 
his  brown  eyes  on  fire.  “  She  thought  we’d  fight,  and  ran 
forward  and  held  me  round  the  neck  to  keep  us  apart. 
Her  father  dragged  her  away  violently  and  she  fell.  Then 
I  hit  him.” 

“  I  didn’t  drag  her  violently - ” 
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“  Katharine — isn’t  that  what  happened  ?  ”  asked  Ralston. 

Old  Lauderdale  bent  down  towards  her  again — but  there 
was  no  need  of  looking  into  her  eyes  to  find  the  truth 
there.  Her  only  thought  was  for  Ralston,  and  he  was 
speaking  the  truth.  She  loved  him  as  few  women  love. 
She  had  loved  him  through  good  and  evil  report,  with  all 
her  soul.  And  she  was  ruthless  of  others,  as  loving  women 
are.  For  his  sake,  she  would  have  sent  her  father  to  the 
gallows,  if  he  had  done  murder,  and  if  the  one  word  which 
might  have  saved  him  could  have  done  Ralston  the  least 
hurt. 

“  It’s  exactly  as  Jack  says,”  she  answered,  in  clear  tones. 
“  He  pulled  me  from  Jack  and  threw  me  down.” 

Then  the  old  man’s  wrath  broke  out  like  flame.  But 
there  was  a  little  pause  first.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  pale 
cheeks,  his  bony  hands  were  clenched,  and  the  old  veins 
swelled  to  bursting  in  his  throat  and  at  his  temples.  The 
broken,  harsh  voice  thundered  and  crashed  as  he  cursed 
his  nephew. 

“  God  damn  you,  sir  !  Leave  my  house  this  instant !  ” 

Alexander  Lauderdale  Junior  had  got  his  deserts  and 
more  also,  and  he  knew  it.  But  he  stood  still  where  he  was. 

“  It’s  useless  to  argue  with  a  man  in  your  state - ”  he 

began. 

“Are  you  going,  you  damned  coward?”  roared  old 
Robert.  “  Ring  the  bell,  Jack — send  for  the  men — turn 
that  brute  out - ” 

He  was  beside  himself  with  rage,  but  John  glanced  at 
Alexander,  and  then  walked  slowly  towards  the  nearest 
bell.  He  was  not  inclined  to  spare  the  man  who  had 
injured  Katharine.  Perhaps  most  men  in  his  position 
would  have  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  Seeing  that  he  was  in  the  act  to  press  the  button, 
Alexander  yielded.  It  was  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
millionaire’s  half  dozen  Englishmen  would  disobey  their 
master,  and  Robert  was  capable  at  the  present  moment  of 
having  him  literally  kicked  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 
He  had  the  temper  that  ran  through  all  the  blood  of  the 
Lauderdale  tribe,  and  it  was  up — the  fierce,  Lowland  Scotch 
temper  that  is  hard  to  rouse,  and  long  controllable,  but 
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dangerous  at  the  last.  He  had  disliked  and  despised  his 
nephew  for  years,  but  had  not  sought  occasion  against  him. 
The  occasion  had  come  suddenly  and  by  violence,  and  the 
wild  beast  in  him  was  let  loose. 

Katharine’s  eyes  followed  her  father’s  tall  figure,  as  he 
stalked  out  of  the  room,  with  an  odd  expression.  She  was 
avenged  for  much  in  that  moment. 

“  Brute  !  ”  growled  Robert  Lauderdale,  as  he  disappeared 
behind  the  curtain. 

“  Infernal  scoundrel  !  ”  answered  Ralston,  through  his 
closed  teeth. 

“  I’m  so  sorry  I  screamed,  uncle  Robert,”  said  Katharine. 
“  I  waked  you - ” 

Mrs.  Deems  interrupted  her.  She  had  ripped  the  seam 
of  the  tight  sleeve,  for  she  knew  that  it  could  not  be  drawn 
over  the  broken  arm.  On  the  white  flesh  there  were  two 
sets  of  marks — the  one  red,  and  evidently  produced  in  the 
late  struggle.  The  others  were  black  and  blue.  They 
were  side  by  side,  the  one  set  a  little  higher  than  the 
second.  The  arm  was  already  much  swollen.  Mrs.  Deems 
had  listened  in  silence  to  what  had  been  said,  and  her 
womanly  heart  had  risen  in  sympathy  for  Katharine.  She 
touched  Robert  Lauderdale’s  sleeve,  and  pointed  to  the  old 
marks  on  Katharine’s  arm,  calling  his  attention  to  them. 

“  Those  weren’t  made  now,  Mr.  Lauderdale,”  she  said,  in 
a  low,  matter-of-fact  tone. 

“No — it  was  last  night,”  said  Katharine,  rather  faintly. 
“Jack,  dear — get  me  a  cup  of  tea.  I  don’t  feel  well.” 

Ralston  hurried  away,  saying  something  to  himself  which 
was  not  audible  to  the  others,  and  which  may  as  well  be 
omitted  here.  The  black  and  white  of  paper  and  ink  make 
youth’s  blood  seem  too  red.  Old  Lauderdale’s  anger  was 
still  at  the  boiling-point,  and  broke  out  again. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he’s  been  maltreating  you, 
child  1  ”  he  asked,  his  face  reddening  again.  “If  he 
has - ” 

“No — not  exactly,  uncle,  dear — I’ll  tell  you — but — I’m 
a  little  faint.  Don’t  worry.” 

She  sighed  and  closed  her  eyes,  as  she  finished  speaking. 
She  was  in  great  pain  now  that  the  arm  was  swelling. 
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“  Best  not  talk,  Mr.  Lauderdale,”  said  Mrs.  Deems.  “  I’ll 
get  some  ice  and  napkins.” 

And  slie  also  left  the  room.  The  old  man,  alone  with 
Katharine,  bent  over  her  with  difficulty,  and  kissed  her 
white  forehead.  His  old  head  trembled  as  he  raised  him¬ 
self  again  and  looked  shyly  round,  as  though  he  had  done 
something  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  young  girl  opened  her 
eyes,  smiled  a  little,  and  closed  them  again  at  once. 

“  Do  you  feel  very  ill,  little  girl  ?  ”  asked  Robert 
Lauderdale. 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  evident  attempt  to 
make  his  unnatural,  hollow  voice  sound  gentle  and  kind,  and 
he  stroked  her  thick  black  hair  with  one  bony  hand,  while 
the  other  rested  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 

“  Oh,  no — it’s  nothing — only  the  pain  in  my  arm.  Don’t 
be  frightened,  uncle  Robert — I’m  not  going  to  die  !  ” 

She  tried  to  laugh  to  reassure  him.  Then  a  sharp  twinge 
from  the  broken  limb  drew  her  face.  The  expression  of 
her  suffering  was  instantly  reflected  in  the  old  man’s  features, 
and  his  bushy  white  eyebrows  bent  themselves. 

“  Routh  will  be  here  in  a  minute,”  he  said,  as  though  re¬ 
assuring  her.  “I’ve  sent  for  him.” 

She  nodded  her  thanks,  but  said  nothing.  Then  with 
her  left  hand  she  found  one  of  his,  and  pressed  it  affection¬ 
ately.  He  lifted  hers,  and  pressed  his  bearded  lips  to  it 
softly. 

“  It  will  be  the  worse  for  him,”  he  said,  consoling  her,  as 
many  men  console  women,  with  the  promise  of  vengeance. 

In  his  mouth  the  words  might  mean  much.  There  are 
few  things  which  a  just  man,  justly  angry,  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  against  an  offender,  with  the  aid  of  eighty  millions  of 
working  capital,  so  to  say.  Moreover,  Robert  Lauderdale 
was  not  dead  yet,  and  could  so  change  his  will,  if  he  pleased, 
as  to  keep  Alexander  from  ever  receiving  any  share  whatso¬ 
ever  of  the  great  fortune. 

But  Katharine  was  avenged  already,  and  wished  no 
further  evil  to  her  father.  She  had  seen  him  humiliated 
and  driven  from  the  house,  and  she  had  felt  that  he  was  not 
her  father,  but  the  man  who  had  insulted  and  cruelly 
wronged  John  Ralston,  her  lawful  husband.  She  had  not 
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seen  the  blow  Ralston  had  struck,  for  at  that  moment  she 
had  just  fallen  to  the  floor.  But  all  the  rest  had  happened 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  had  neither  spoken  word  nor  made 
sign  to  spare  him.  So  far,  she  had  been  utterly  merciless. 

Afterwards,  she  wondered  how  she  could  have  been  so 
utterly  hard  and  unforgiving,  and  tried  to  remember  what 
she  had  felt,  but  she  found  it  impossible.  It  is  hard  to  re¬ 
call  an  old  scald  when  one  is  floating  in  cool  water.  Not 
that  she  ever  forgave  her  father  for  what  he  did  and  said 
during  those  twenty-four  hours — that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
forgiving  entirely  and  thinking  of  him  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  That  would  have  been  impossible — 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  scarcely  human.  The 
virtue  that  turns  the  other  cheek  to  be  smitten  is  in 
danger  of  having  its  head  broken  by  the  second  buffet, 
for  cowardice  takes  arms  of  charity.  But  they  did 
not  quarrel  to  the  end  of  their  natural  lives,  and  it 
seemed  strange  to  Katharine,  at  a  later  period,  that  she 
should  have  looked  on  with  a  calm  satisfaction  that  soothed 
her  bodily  pain  while  Robert  Lauderdale  ordered  her  father 
to  be  forcibly  turned  out  of  the  house.  But  that  is  not 
strange,  for  humanity’s  hardest  present  problem  is  almost 
always  the  problem  of  yesterday,  which  is  in  black  and 
white,  rather  than  the  expectation  of  to-morrow,  confusedly 
shadowed  upon  the  mist  of  what  is  not  yet,  by  the  light  of 
the  hope  of  what  may  be. 

There  was  a  sort  of  justice,  too,  in  the  fact  that  Robert 
Lauderdale,  who  had  once  quarrelled  with  John  during  the 
winter,  should  now  be.taking  his  side,  and  be  forced  to  take 
it  by  every  conviction  of  fairness.  The  only  thing  which 
Katharine  could  not  understand  was  her  father’s  own 
behaviour  towards  his  uncle.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
his  temper  that  he  should  behave  to  her  as  he  had  behaved, 
and  to  J ohn  Ralston  also.  But  it  would  have  seemed  more 
natural  that  he  should  have  controlled  himself,  even  by  a 
great  effort,  rather  than  have  risked  offending  the  possessor 
of  the  fortune.  On  that  afternoon  he  had  seemed  from  the 
first  to  be  braving  the  old  man’s  anger.  This  was  a  mystery 
to  Katharine.  It  seemed  almost  like  premeditation.  Yet 
she  knew  her  father’s  limitations,  and  was  sure  that  he  was 
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not  able  to  form  a  deep  scheme  and  carry  it  out,  while 
mystifying  every  one  who  looked  on.  He  was  dull,  he  was 
methodical,  he  was  exact.  He  was  also  miserly,  as  she  had 
lately  discovered.  But  he  was  a  man  to  keep  a  secret, 
rather  than  to  produce  one  which  should  need  keeping,  and 
she  almost  suspected  that  he  had  lost  his  senses  out  of 
sheer  anger,  though  she  knew  that  he  was  able  to  control  his 
temper  longer  than  most  men,  when  he  pleased. 

So  far  as  the  present  was  concerned,  she  felt,  as  she 
might  well  feel,  that  she  was  amply  avenged,  and  when 
Robert  Lauderdale  seemed  to  be  threatening  further 
vengeance,  she  protested. 

“  Don’t  make  it  any  worse,  uncle  Robert,”  she  said,  with 
an  effort,  for  she  was  growing  very  faint.  “  But  you  must 
keep  me  here  till  I’m  well,  if  you  will.  I  can’t  go  home  to 
him  now.” 

“  Of  course,  child — of  course  !  Should  you  like  your 
mother  to  come  and  take  care  of  you  ” 

“  Oh,  no — thank  you — let  me  be  with  you.  We’ll  be 
invalids  together,  you  know.”  She  smiled  again,  opening 
and  closing  her  eyes.  “  Don’t  forget  yourself,  now,”  she 
continued.  “  You’ve  had  too  much  exertion — too  much 
excitement — sit  down  and  rest — here  they  come  with  the 
tea  and  things.” 

J ohn  and  Mrs.  Deems  entered  in  close  succession.  J ohn 
had  insisted  upon  bringing  the  tea-tray  himself,  after  over¬ 
coming  Leek’s  objection  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  But 
Leek  appeared,  nevertheless,  playing  footman  to  Ralston  as 
butler,  so  to  say,  and  bearing  a  folding  stand,  which  he  set 
down  beside  Katharine.  Mrs.  Deems  had  a  bowl  of  ice 
and  a  pile  of  napkins,  with  which  she  intended  to  cool 
Katharine’s  arm  until  Dr.  Routh  arrived. 

“  Beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  Leek  to  the  old  gentleman. 
“  The  old  brougham  was  just  in  with  the  bays,  from  exer¬ 
cise,  William  said,  sir,  so  I  sent  him  as  he  was  for  Doctor 
Routh,  sir.  I  hope  I  did  right,  sir  ?  ” 

“Quite  right,  Leek — very  sensible  of  you,”  answered  the 
old  gentleman.  “Just  help  me  to  a  chair,  will  you1?  I’m 
a  little  stiff  from  standing  so  long.  And  get  us  some  light. 
It’s  growing  dark.” 
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Leek  and  Ralston  installed  him  in  a  comfortable  chair 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tea-table.  Mrs.  Deems  was  packing 
Katharine’s  arm  in  ice.  The  young  girl’s  face  twitched 
nervously  at  first,  but  grew  calmer  as  the  cold  began  to 
overcome  the  inflammation. 

Old  Lauderdale  watched  the  operation  with  interest  and 
sympathy.  No  one  but  Mrs.  Deems  knew  what  Katharine 
must  have  suffered  before  she  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  ice.  Ralston  stood  by  in  silence,  looking  at  Katharine’s 
face  and  ready  to  help  if  he  were  needed,  which  was  far 
from  probable.  He  was  still  pale,  and  the  passions  so 
furiously  roused  were  still  at  work  within  him.  He  could 
not  help  dreaming  of  his  next  meeting  with  Alexander 
Junior,  wondering  when  it  would  take  place  and  what 
would  happen ;  but  he  had  the  deep  and  incomparable 
satisfaction  of  an  angry  man  who  has  dealt  his  enemy  one 
successful  blow.  There  had  been  nothing  wrong  about  that 
blow — it  had  gone  straight  from  the  shoulder,  it  had  not 
been  parried,  and  it  had  crushed  the  mouth  he  hated.  And 
even  afterwards,  in  the  struggle  that  had  followed,  Alex¬ 
ander  had  not  thrown  him,  in  spite  of  size  and  weight  in 
his  favour — these  had  been  matched  by  youth  and  quick¬ 
ness.  The  moment  the  two  men  had  seen  that  Katharine 
was  hurt,  they  had  loosed  their  hold  on  one  another  and 
gone  to  her,  just  as  the  servants  had  rushed  into  the  room. 
But  John  was  not  satisfied,  as  Katharine  was.  He  had 
tasted  blood,  and  he  thirsted  for  more — to  have  his  fight 
out,  and  win  or  be  beaten  without  interference.  He  meant 
to  win,  and  he  knew  he  could  make  even  defeat  dangerous, 
for  he  was  quick  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  tough. 

Of  the  three,  old  Robert  was  the  first  to  regain  his 
equanimity.  Of  all  the  Lauderdale  tempers,  his  was  the 
least  hard  to  rouse  and  the  soonest  to  expend  itself,  and 
therefore  the  least  dangerous.  It  was  commonly  said  among 
them  that  Katharine  Ralston,  John’s  mother,  who  had 
hardly  ever  been  seen  angry,  had  the  most  deadly  temper 
in  the  family,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  on  what  the 
tradition  rested.  John  and  Alexander  had  certainly  not 
the  best,  and  it  was  safe  to  predict  that  when  they  met 
again  there  would  be  war. 
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The  old  gentleman  had  made  very  unwonted  exertions 
that  afternoon,  and  before  she  had  finished  doing  what  she 
could  for  Katharine’s  arm,  Mrs.  Deems  became  anxious 
about  him.  His  cheeks  grew  hollow,  and  as  the  blood  sank 
away  from  them  his  face  became  almost  ghastly.  Ralston 
looked  at  him  attentively  and  then  glanced  at  the  nurse. 
She  nodded,  and  got  a  stimulant  and  gave  it  to  him,  and 
felt  his  pulse,  and  shook  her  head  almost  imperceptibly. 

“  How  long  is  it  since  the  doctor  was  sent  for  h  ”  she 
asked  of  Ralston,  in  a  low  voice. 

“It  must  be  twenty  minutes,  I  should  think.” 

“  Oh — longer  than  that,  I’m  sure  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine, 
whose  suffering  lengthened  time. 

“  He’ll  be  here  presently,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Deems,  some¬ 
what  reassured.  “  How  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Lauderdale  ? 
A  little  weak  1  ” 

“  All  right,”  growled  the  broken  voice.  “  Take  care  of 
Katharine.” 

But  he  did  not  open  his  eyes,  and  spoke  rather  as  though 
he  were  dreaming,  than  as  if  he  were  awake. 

“  Provided  he’s  at  home,”  said  Ralston,  half  aloud  and 
thinking  of  the  doctor.  “  Hadn’t  we  better  send  for  some 
one  else,  too  ?  ” 

He  addressed  the  question  to  everybody,  in  a  general  way. 

“  Best  wait  till  the  carriage  comes  back,”  suggested  Mrs. 
Deems. 

This  seemed  sensible,  and  a  silence  followed  which  lasted 
some  time.  Ralston  stood  motionless  beside  the  nurse. 
Katharine  had  swallowed  some  tea  and  lay  quietly  in  her 
chair,  while  the  skilful  woman  did  her  best  with  the  ice  and 
napkins.  The  old  man’s  jaw  had  dropped  a  little,  and  he 
was  breathing  heavily,  as  though  asleep.  Mrs.  Deems  did 
not  like  the  sound,  for  she  glanced  at  him  more  and  more 
uneasily. 

“  There,  Miss  Katharine,”  she  said,  at  last,  “  that’s  the 
best  we  can  do  till  the  doctor  comes.  I  think  it’s  only  the 
small  bone  that’s  broken,  but  I  don’t  like  to  handle  it.  I 
guess  it’s  better  to  leave  it  so  till  he  comes.  Best  not  try 
to  move  yourself.” 

Then  she  went  round  the  table  to  old  Lauderdale 
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again,  listened  attentively  to  his  breathing  and  felt  his 
pulse. 

“  Are  you  asleep,  Mr.  Lauderdale  ?  ”  she  asked,  almost  in 
a  whisper. 

The  jaw  moved,  and  he  spoke  some  unintelligible  words. 

“  I  can’t  hear  what  you  say,”  said  Mrs.  Deems,  bending 
down  anxiously. 

He  cleared  his  throat,  coughed  a  little  and  spoke  louder. 

“  Take  care  of  Katharine,”  he  said,  still  without  opening 
his  eyes. 

“  Don’t  worry  about  me,  uncle  Robert,”  said  Katharine, 
looking  at  him  with  anxiety. 

Both  she  and  Ralston  turned  inquiring  glances  to  Mrs. 
Deems.  She  merely  shook  her  head  sadly  and  said  nothing. 
Ralston  beckoned  to  her  to  come  and  speak  with  him.  She 
poured  out  another  dose  of  the  old  man’s  stimulant  and  set 
it  to  his  lips.  He  swallowed  it  rather  eagerly  and  without 
difficulty.  Then  she  glanced  at  Ralston  and  left  the  room. 
A  moment  later  he  followed  her,  and  found  her  waiting  for 
him  on  the  Other  side  of  the  curtain. 

“You’re  very  anxious,  aren’t  you,  Mrs.  Deems?”  he  in¬ 
quired,  in  a  whisper. 

“Well,”  she  answered,  “I  suppose  I  am.  I  guess  he’s 
had  a  strain  with  this  trouble.  I  do  wish  the  doctor’d 
come,  though.  It’s  a  long  while  since  they  went  for  him.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  he’s  in  danger  now — that  he  might  go 
off  at  any  moment  ?  ”  asked  Ralston. 

“  Well — they  do — with  heart  failure.  That’s  the  danger. 
But  it’s  a  strong  family,  Mr.  Ralston,  and  he’s  been  a  strong 
man,  old  Mr.  Lauderdale,  though  he’s  as  weak  as  a  babe 
now.  You  just  can’t  tell,  in  these  cases,  and  that’s  the  fact.” 

There  was  a  sound  of  wheels.  A  moment  later  Leek 
appeared. 

“  Doctor  Routh  can’t  be  found,  sir,”  he  said.  “  They’ve 
been  to  his  house  and  to  two  or  three  other  places,  but  he 
can’t  be  found,  sir.  So  I’ve  sent  for  Doctor  Cheever.  He’s 
always  on  call,  as  they  say  in  this  country,  sir.” 

“  Quite  right,  Leek,”  answered  Ralston. 

He  looked  round  for  Mrs.  Deems,  but  she  had  gone  back 
into  the  drawing-room.  She  was  evidently  very  anxious. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Robert  Lauderdale’s  condition  was  precarious,  and 
Mrs.  Deems  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  as  the  minutes 
passed  and  neither  of  the  doctors  who  had  been  sent  for 
appeared.  It  was  Doctor  Routh’s  custom  to  come  a  few 
minutes  before  dinner  time,  as  well  as  in  the  morning,  and 
his  visit  at  that  hour  was  almost  a  certainty.  As  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  Doctor  Cheever  was  also  out  when  the 
carriage  reached  his  house,  having  been  called  away  a  few 
moments  previously.  Urgent  messages  were  left  for  both, 
and  the  brougham  returned  empty  a  second  time.  So  far 
as  the  old  gentleman  was  concerned,  Mrs.  Deems  knew 
well  enough  how  to  do  what  lay  in  her  power,  and  she 
could  do  nothing  more  than  she  had  done  for  Katharine 
already.  But  she  knew  how  the  least  delay  in  setting  a 
broken  bone  increased  the  difficulty  and  the  pain  when  it 
came  to  be  done  at  last,  and  her  anxiety  about  Robert 
Lauderdale  did  not  prevent  her  from  feeling  nervous  about 
the  young  girl. 

No  one  spoke  in  the  great  drawing-room  where  the  old 
man  and  Katharine  lay  with  closed  eyes  in  their  chairs, 
while  the  nurse  and  Ralston  sat  watching  them.  But  when 
Leek  came  with  the  news  that  Doctor  Cheever  could  not 
be  found,  either,  Mrs.  Deems  was  roused  almost  to  anger. 

“You’ve  got  to  get  a  surgeon,  anyway,”  she  said, 
sharply,  to  Ralston.  “  If  you  don’t,  they’ll  have  a  bad 
time  when  it  comes  to  setting  her  arm.  Mr.  Lauderdale  I 
can  manage,  perhaps,  till  the  doctor  comes,  but  I’m  no 
bone-setter.” 

Ralston  left  the  room,  took  the  carriage,  and  went 
himself  in  search  of  a  surgeon,  and  returned  with  one  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  few  minutes  later 
Doctor  Routh  appeared,  and  last  of  all  came  young  Doctor 
Cheever.  Then  everything  was  done  quickly  and  well. 
The  three  practitioners  understood  one  another  without 
words,  and  the  machinery  of  the  great  house  of  the  old' 
millionaire  did  their  bidding. 
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But  Doctor  Routh  shook  his  head  when  he  was  alone  ^ 
with  John  Ralston  half  an  hour  later. 

“  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  things,”  he  said.  “  Of  course, 
there’s  no  telling  about  you  Lauderdales.  You’re  pretty 
strong  people  all  round.  I  don’t  want  any  confidences.  I 
don’t  want  to  know  what’s  happened.  I  can  see  the 
results,  and  they’re  enough  for  me.  You’re  a  quarrelsome 
set,  but  you’d  better  have  managed  to  fight  somewhere  else. 
I’m  afraid  you’ve  killed  him  this  time.  However — there’s 
no  telling.” 

“How  about  Miss  Lauderdale?”  asked  John,  anxiously. 

“  How  long  will  she  be  laid  up  ?  ” 

“  Oh — three  or  four  weeks.  But  they  must  keep  her 
quiet  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  inflammation  goes  down. 
When  the  bone’s  begun  to  heal  and  the  arm’s  immobilised, 
she  can  be  about.  It’s  no  use  your  staying  here.  You 
can’t  see  either  of  them.  But  if  I  were  you — I  don’t  say 
anything  positive,  I’m  only  giving  you  a  hint— if  I  were 
you,  I’d  be  at  home  this  evening.  If  things  get  worse  I’ll 
send  for  you.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  stay  yourself  ?  ”  asked  Ralston. 

“  Of  course.  Practically,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  yourv 
uncle’s  dying.  You  may  just  as  well  be  here  as  any  one 
else.  He’s  very  fond  of  you,  in  spite  of  your  little  tiff  last 
winter.  You’re  the  only  man  in  the  family  he’d  like  to 
see,  and  you  won’t  be  in  the  way.” 

It  was  his  manner  of  putting  it.  At  any  other  time 
Ralston  would  have  smiled  at  the  idea  of  being  “  in  the 
way  ”  of  death. 

“  I  suppose  there’s  really  no  hope,”  he  answered,  gravely. 

“  But  the  only  person  he’d  really  wish  to  have  with  him  is 
Miss  Lauderdale.” 

“  Well — that’s  impossible,  my  dear  boy.  She  can’t  be 
running  about  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
her  arm  just  broken.  It  might  be  dangerous.” 

“  You’d  better  not  let  her  know  if  anything  happens, 
then — or  she  will.” 

John  Ralston  left  the  house  very  reluctantly  at  last,, 
and  returned  to  his  home,  feeling  broken  and  helpless,  as 
people  who  have  nervous  organizations  do  feel  when  they 
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have  been  under  great  emotion  and  are  left  in  anxiety. 
Naturally  enough,  Katharine’s  present  condition  was  upper¬ 
most  in  his  mind,  and  every  step  which  took  him  further 
from  her  was  an  added  pain.  But  a  multitude  of  other 
considerations  thrust  themselves  upon  him  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  asked  himself  what  was  to  happen  on  the 
morrow. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind,  before  Alexander  Junior  had 
left  the  house,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  situation  at  once,  and  to  declare  his 
marriage  without  delay.  He  had  never  wished  it  to  be 
kept  a  secret,  and  he  had  now  the  best  of  reasons  for  in¬ 
sisting  that  it  should  be  made  public.  He  might  have  been 
willing  to  believe  that  Katharine’s  fall  had  been  an  acci¬ 
dent,  and  that  her  father  had  not  meant  to  hurt  her,  but 
the  fact  remained  that  the  accident  had  occurred  through 
his  brutal  roughness,  with  the  result  that  John  had  struck 
the  elder  man  in  the  face.  It  was  not  safe  for  Katharine 
to  stay  any  longer  in  her  father’s  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  clear  that  Robert  Lauder¬ 
dale  was  near  his  end.  It  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  he 
could  survive  the  strain  of  his  late  fit  of  passion,  weakened 
as  he  was  and  old.  Even  Doctor  Routh  thought  it  im¬ 
probable.  What  would  happen  if  he  died  that  night  1  If 
Katharine  had  to  be  moved, — she  could  scarcely  stay  in 
the  house  after  the  old  man  was  dead, — to  whose  house 
should  she  go  ?  John  swore,  inwardly,  that  she  should 
not  return  to  her  father’s.  And  he  thought,  too,  of  his 
next  meeting  with  the  latter.  Society  would  be  amazed 
and  horrified  to  hear  that  they  had  actually  come  to  blows. 
Society,  especially  in  our  country,  detests  the  idea  of 
personal  violence.  Its  verdict  is  against  any  use  of  such 
means  to  settle  difficulties.  Society,  therefore,  must  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  had  happened.  No  one  had  seen 
the  blow,  not  even  Katharine,  who  had  just  fallen  to  the 
floor.  She  alone  had  seen  John  and  her  father  struggling, 
for  they  had  loosed  their  hold  on  seeing  that  she  was  hurt, 
and  the  servants  had  found  them  bending  over  her.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  great  part  of  what  had  happened  would  be 
kept  secret.  Robert  Lauderdale  would  not  speak  of  it, 
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and  Mrs.  Deems  was  bound  to  secrecy  by  her  profession. 
John  wondered  how  Alexander  Junior  would  meet  him, 
however,  and  whether  there  was  to  be  any  renewal  of 
hostilities. 

Altogether,  when  he  let  himself  into  his  own  house,  he 
was  in  need  of  counsel  and  advice.  There  was  no  one  but 
his  mother  to  whom  he  cared  to  appeal  for  either.  She 
had  known  all  along  of  his  devotion  to  Katharine  Lauder¬ 
dale,  though  she  knew  nothing  of  the  secret  marriage.  She 
knew  how  hard  Katharine’s  life  was  made  in  the  girl’s 
own  home,  by  her  father’s  determined  opposition  to  the 
match,  and  John  had  told  her  something  of  other  matters 
— how  old  Robert  had  confided  to  Katharine  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  his  money,  and  how  her  father  had  tried 
to  force  her  to  betray  the  confidence.  Ralston  was  puzzled, 
too,  by  Alexander  Junior’s  evident  willingness  to  quarrel 
with  his  uncle,  or  at  least  by  his  determination  to  make  no 
concessions  whatever  to  him,  and  wondered  whether  his 
mother  could  not  suggest  some  explanation. 

Mrs.  Ralston  was,  in  some  ways,  very  like  her  son,  and 
the  two  understood  one  another  perfectly.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  she  had  made  him 
like  herself,  not  intentionally,  but  by  force  of  example,  a 
result  very  unusual  in  the  relations  between  mother  and 
son.  She  was  by  no  means  a  manlike  woman,  but  she 
possessed  many  of  the  qualities  which  make  the  best  men. 
She  was  fearless  and  truthful,  and  she  was  more  than  that 
- — she  had  a  man’s  sense  of  honour  from  a  man’s  point  of 
view,  and  admitted  to  herself  that  honour  was  the  only 
religion  in  which  she  could  believe.  Like  Katharine,  she, 
the  elder  Katharine  Lauderdale,  had  been  brought  up 
amidst  contradictory  influences,  and  had  then  married  the 
Admiral,  a  brave  officer,  a  man  of  considerable  scientific 
attainments,  and  a  determined  agnostic,  of  the  school  of 
thirty  years  ago,  when  many  people  believed  that  science 
was  to  bring  about  a  sort  of  millennium  within  the  next 
few  years.  In  that  direction  she  went  further  than  her 
son.  Her  sense  of  fairness  had  shown  her  how  unfair  it 
would  be  to  make  an  unbeliever  of  him  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  judge  for  himself,  and  in  this  idea  she  had 
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made  him  go  to  church  like  other  boys,  and  had  persuaded 
his  father  not  to  talk  atheism  before  him.  The  result  had 
been  to  produce,  more  or  less,  the  state  of  mind  typical  in 
these  last  years  of  the  century,  amongst  a  certain  class  of 
people  who  are  collectively  described  as  cultured,  though 
they  cannot  always  be  spoken  of  individually  as  cultivated. 
John  felt  that  he  believed  in  something,  but  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  that  something  might  be,  and  did 
not  take  the  smallest  trouble  to  find  out.  In  this  respect 
he  differed  from  Katharine.  Under  very  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  the  young  girl  vacillated  between  a  set  of  unde- 
finable  but  much  discussed  beliefs,  which  included  pseudo- 
Buddhism,  Psychological  Research,  the  wreck  of  what  was 
for  a  few  years  Theosophy,  and  the  latest  discoveries  in 
hypnotism,  taken  altogether  and  kneaded  into  an  amor¬ 
phous  mass,  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  she  was 
attracted  by  the  rigid  forms  of  actual  Christianity,  widely 
opposed,  but  nearest  in  whole-heartedness,  which  are  found 
in  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
But  John’s  mother  was  a  peaceable  agnostic,  who  had 
transferred  the  questions  of  right,  wrong,  and  ultimate 
good  before  the  tribunal  of  honour  which  held  perpetual 
session  in  her  heart. 

She  never  discussed  such  points  if  she  could  avoid  doing 
so,  and  if  drawn  into  discussion  against  her  will,  she  said 
frankly  that  she  wished  she  might  believe,  but  could  not. 
In  dealing  with  the  world,  her  strength  of  character,  her 
directness  and  her  humanity  stood  her  in  good  stead.  In 
her  heart’s  dealings  with  itself,  she  thought  of  Musset’s 
famous  lines — “  If  Heaven  be  void,  then  we  offend  no 
God.  But  if  God  is,  let  God  be  pitiful  !  ”  And  she 
offended  no  one,  nor  desired  to  offend  any.  She  had  in 
life  the  advantage,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  which  the 
agnostic  has  over  the  believer — the  safety  of  her  own  soul 
was  not  in  the  balance  when  the  humanity  of  others  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  own.  He  who  believes  that  he  has  a  soul  to 
save  can  be  unselfish  only  with  his  bodily  safety. 

Mrs.  Ralston  was  eminently  a  woman  of  the  world  in 
the  best  sense  of  an  expression  which  many  think  can 
mean  no  good.  She  had  never  been  beautiful  and  had 
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never  been  vain,  but  she  had  much  which  attracts  as 
beauty  does,  and  holds  as  no  beauty  can.  Of  the  Lauder- 
dales  now  living,  she  was  undeniably  the  most  gifted. 
Katharine  might  have  rivalled  her,  had  she  developed 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.  But  with  the 
education  she  had  received,  good  as  it  had  been  of  its 
kind,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  young  girl  would  grow 
up  into  such  a  woman. 

Yet  Mrs.  Ralston  had  no  accomplishments,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Her  husband  used  to  say 
that  this  was  one  of  her  chief  attractions  in  his  eyes — he 
hated  women  who  played  the  piano,  and  sang  little  songs, 
and  made  little  sketches,  for  the  small  price  paid  by  cheap 
social  admiration,  and  greedily  accepted  by  the  performer 
of  such  tricks.  There  were  people  who  did  such  things 
well,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  do  them.  Why  should 
any  one  do  them  badly  ?  Mrs.  Ralston  never  attempted 
anything  of  the  sort. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  was  well  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  modern  languages,  and  knew  enough  of  the 
classics  not  to  talk  about  “  reading  Horace  in  the  original 
Greek,”  which  is  as  much  knowledge  in  that  direction, 
perhaps,  as  a  woman  needs,  and  as  most  men  have  occasion 
to  use  in  daily  life.  She  had  read  very  widely,  and  her 
criticism,  if  not  that  of  pure  reason,  was  that  of  a  clear 
judgment.  She  had  found  out  early  what  most  people 
never  learn  at  all,  that  she  could  widen  her  experience  of 
life  vicariously  by  assimilating  that  of  other  people,  in 
fact  and  even  in  fiction.  Good  fiction  is  very  like  reality. 
Bad  fiction  is  generally  made  up  of  fragments  of  reality 
unskilfully  patched  together.  She  picked  out  truths 
wherever  she  found  them,  and  set  them  in  their  places  in 
the  body  of  all  truth. 

She  was,  in  a  way,  the  least  American  of  all  the  Lauder- 
dales.  She  herself  would  have  said,  on  the  contrary,  from 
her  own  point  of  view,  that  she  was  the  most  really 
American  in  the  tribe.  She  loved  the  country,  she  especi¬ 
ally  loved  New  York,  and  she  loved  her  own  people  better 
than  any  other  with  which  she  was  acquainted.  This 
strong  attachment  to  everything  American  was  in  itself 
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contrary  to  the  ideas  of  most  persons  with  whom  she  was 
brought  into  close  relations.  What  calls  itself  society,  pre¬ 
eminently,  and  numbers  itself  by  hundreds,  and  shuts  itself 
off  as  much  as  possible,  requiring  those  who  would  be 
counted  with  it  to  pass  a  special  examination  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  about  which  it  happens  to  be  mad  at  the  time — 
Society  with  a  capital  letter,  in  fact,  is  tired  of  work,  it 
associates  home  with  hard  labour  and  a  bad  climate,  and 
Europe  with  fine  weather,  idleness,  and  amusement.  “  They 
manage  those  things  better  in  France,”  expresses  New  York 
society’s  opinion  of  things  in  general  apart  from  business. 
Mrs.  Ralston  differed  from  Society,  and  thought  that  many 
things  were  managed  quite  as  well  in  America. 

“  That’s  because  you’ve  been  abroad  so  much,  my  dear,” 
said  her  friends.  “Wait  till  you’ve  lived  ten  years  at  a 
stretch  in  New  York.  You’ll  think  just  as  we  do.  You 
won’t  like  it  half  so  much.  And  besides — think  of  clothes 
and  things  !  ” 

Now  Mrs.  Ralston  did  think  of  “  clothes  and  things.” 
She  had  never  been  beautiful,  but  she  had  in  a  high  degree 
the  strength  and  grace  distinctive  in  many  of  the  Lauder- 
dales.  She  was  tall,  long-limbed,  slight  as  a  girl,  at  five 
and  forty  years  of  age,  less  strong  than  Katharine,  perhaps, 
though  that  might  be  doubted,  and  certainly  lighter  and 
much  thinner.  She,  too,  was  dark — a  keen,  strong  face, 
like  her  son’s,  with  the  same  bright  brown  eyes,  and  the 
same  fine  hair,  though  not  nearly  so  black,  but  her  face 
was  kindlier  than  his,  and  far  less  sad.  She  had  possessed 
the  power  of  enjoying  things  for  their  own  sake  as  long  as 
Mrs.  Lauderdale,  Katharine’s  mother,  who  had  kept  her 
faculty  of  enjoying  the  world  subjectively,  with  little  in¬ 
terest  in  it  for  itself,  but  with  the  intensely  strong  attach¬ 
ment  of  easily  satisfied  personal  vanity.  The  difference 
was,  that  the  one  form  of  enjoyment  was  doomed  to  de¬ 
struction  with  the  beauty  which  was  its  source,  while  the 
other  increased  with  the  ever  broadening  and  deepening 
humanity  in  which  it  found  its  dominant  interest.  If 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  been  shut  off  from  the  gay  side  of 
social  existence  for  a  time,  as  Mrs.  Ralston  had  been  in  the 
first  years  of  her  widowhood,  she  would  have  become  sour 
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and  discontented.  Mrs.  Ralston  had  seen  where  the  real 
bitterness  of  life  lay,  and  the  bitterness  had  appealed 
to  her  heart  almost  as  much  as  ever  the  sweetness  had. 
She  had  suffered  in  some  ways  much,  but  not  long ; 
she  had  been  disappointed  more  than  once,  but  had  been 
repaid. 

Above  all,  she  was  her  son’s  friend.  She  had  lived  a 
woman’s  life,  and  in  him  she  was  living  a  man’s  life,  too. 
She  had  felt  a  mother’s  fears  for  him,  a  mother’s  sympathy 
in  his  failures,  in  his  downheartedness,  in  the  love  for 
Katharine  which  had  met  with  such  bitter  opposition.  She 
had  almost  known  a  mother’s  despair  in  believing  him  lost 
and  truly  worthless,  and  when  she  had  found  out  her  mis¬ 
take,  a  mother’s  triumph  had  made  her  heart  beat  fast. 
And  little  by  little  through  the  last  months  she  had  seen 
the  man’s  real  character  coming  to  the  surface  in  its 
strength  and  boldness,  outgrowing  the  boyish  weakness, 
the  youthful  faults  that  were  not  vices  yet  and  never 
would  be  now,  and  it  was  as  though  the  growth  had  been 
in  her  own  heart,  giving  to  herself  new  interest,  new  life, 
and  new  vitality. 

And  John  Ralston  had  forgotten  that  one  hour  in  which 
she  had  doubted  him,  though  at  the  time  he  had  found  it 
hard  to  say  that  he  ever  should.  She  was  his  best  friend 
and  was  becoming  his  closest  companion.  Even  Katharine 
could  not  understand  him  so  well,  for  she  knew  too  little 
of  the  world  yet.  She  had  given  him  her  heart,  and  her 
sympathy  was  all  his,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
was  yet  quite  grown. 

John  and  his  mother  dined  alone  together  that  evening, 
and  afterwards  went  up  stairs  and  sat  in  a  room  which  was 
called  John’s  study,  by  courtesy,  as  it  had  been  called  the 
Admiral’s  study  when  his  father  was  alive.  It  was  a 
quiet,  manlike  room,  with  a  small  bookcase  and  a  large 
gun-rack,  huge  chairs  covered  with  brown  leather,  an  un¬ 
necessarily  large  writing-table,  a  certain  number  of  trophies 
of  the  chase,  a  well-worn  carpet  and  curtains  that  smelled 
of  cigars.  Mrs.  Ralston  had  been  accustomed  all  her  life 
to  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  rather  liked  it  than  otherwise. 
She  settled  her  graceful  figure  comfortably  in  one  of  the 
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chairs,  and  Ralston  sat  down  opposite  to  her  in  another 
and  began  to  smoke. 

“  There’s  been  a  row,  mother,”  he  began.  “  I  couldn’t 
tell  you  before  the  servants,  but  I’m  going  to  tell  you  all 
about  it  now.  I  want  your  advice  and  your  help — all 
sorts  of  things  of  you.  I’m  rather  worried.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  couldn’t  see  that  in  your  face,  Jack  1  ” 
asked  Mrs.  Ralston,  smiling  as  she  met  liis  eyes.  “  There’s 
a  certain  line  in  your  forehead  that  always  comes  when 
there’s  trouble.-  What  is  it,  boy1?” 

J ohn  told  his  story  briefly  and  accurately,  without 
superfluous  comment,  and  as  much  of  what  had  happened  in 
Katharine’s  life  as  she  had  confided  to  him.  He  made  it 
clear  enough  that  she  was  being  tormented  to  give  up 
Robert  Lauderdale’s  secret,  and  if  he  dwelt  unduly  upon 
any  point,  it  was  upon  this.  Mrs.  Ralston  listened  atten¬ 
tively.  When  he  came  to  the  scene  which  had  taken  place 
on  that  afternoon,  she  leaned  forward  in  her  chair,  breath¬ 
less  with  interest. 

“Oh,  Jack!”  she  cried.  “You  always  seem  to  be 
fighting  somebody  !  ” 

“  Yes — but  wasn’t  I  right,  mother  ?  ”  he  asked,  quickly. 
“  What  could  I  do?  He  acted  like  a  madman,  and  he 
dragged  Katharine  from  me  and  whirled  her  off  upon  the 
floor  as  though  he’d  been  handling  a  man  in  a  free  fight. 
I  couldn’t  stand  that.” 

“  No — of  course  you  couldn’t,”  answered  Mrs.  Ralston. 
“  I  don’t  see  what  you  could  have  done  but  hit  him,  I’m 
sure.  And  yet  it’s  a  shocking  affair — it  is,  really.  I’m 
afraid  it’s  cost  uncle  Robert  his  life,  poor,  dear  old  man  !  ” 

“  Poor  man  !  ”  echoed  Ralston,  thoughtfully.  “  Routh 
didn’t  seem  to  think  he  could  live  through  the  night.  We 
may  get  word  at  any  moment.” 

“  The  wonder  is  that  he  didn’t  die  then  and  there. 
And  there’s  no  one  with  him,  either — Katharine  laid  up 
in  her  room — why  didn’t  you  stay  in  the  house,  J ack  ?  ” 

“  Routh  wouldn’t  let  me.  He’s  there.  He  told  me  I 
should  only  be  in  the  way  and  that  he’d  send  for  me,  if 
anything  happened.  It’s  an  odd  thing,  mother — but 
there’s  no  one  to  go  to  uncle  Robert  but  you  and  I  and 
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cousin  Emma.  He’d  have  a  fit  if  he  saw  cousin  Alexander. 
And  of  course  the  old  gentleman  can’t  go.”  He  meant 
Kobert’s  brother. 

“No — of  course  not.” 

A  short  silence  followed,  and  Mrs.  Ralston  seemed  to  be 
thinking  over  the  situation. 

“Well,  Jack,”  she  said,  at  last,  “what  are  we  going 
to  do?  This  state  of  things  can’t  go  on.” 

“No.  It  can’t.  It  sha’n’t.  And  I  won’t  let  it. 
Mother — you  know  we  talked  last  winter — you  said  that 
if  ever  I  wanted  to  marry  Katharine — wanted  to  !  Well 
- — that  we  could  manage  to  live  here - ” 

It  would  be  hard  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  John  approached  the  subject. 
Short  of  the  consideration  of  Katharine’s  personal  safety, 
which  he  believed  to  be  endangered  by  the  life  she  was 
made  to  lead,  nothing  could  have  induced  him  to  think  of 
laying  the  burden  of  his  married  life  upon  his  mother’s 
comparatively  slender  fortune.  Although  half  of  it  was 
his,  for  she  had  made  it  over  to  him  by  a  deed  during  the 
previous  winter,  out  of  a  conviction  that  he  should  feel 
himself  to  be  independent,  yet  he  had  never  quite  accepted 
the  position,  and  still  regarded  all  there  was  as  being, 
morally  speaking,  her  property.  But  now  she  met  him 
more  than  half  way. 

“Jack,”  she  said,  almost  authoritatively,  “if  Katharine 
will  marry  you,  marry  her  to-morrow  and  bring  her  here.” 

“  Thank  you,  mother,”  he  answered,  and  was  silent  for 
a  moment. 

“  We  can  live  perfectly  well — just  as  well  as  we  do  now. 
One  person  more — what  difference  does  it  make  ?  ” 

“It  would  make  a  difference — more  than  you  think,” 
answered  John.  “But  there’s  another  thing  about  it, 
mother — there’s  a  secret  I’ve  kept  from  you  for  a  long 
time.  I  must  tell  you  now.  You  must  be  the  first  to 
know  it.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  first  not  to  judge  what 
I’ve  done  until  I’ve  told  you  all  about  it.” 

“Is  it  anything  bad,  Jack?”  asked  Mrs.  Ralston,  with 
quick  anxiety,  bending  far  forward  in  her  chair,  while  all 
her  expression  changed. 
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“No,  mother — don’t  be  frightened.  It’s  this.  Kath¬ 
arine  and  I  were  married  last  winter.” 

“  Married  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Ralston,  in  amazement.  “  Mar¬ 
ried  !  ”  she  repeated  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  she  was 
deeply  hurt.  “  And  you  did  not  tell  me  !  ” 

She  said  nothing  more  for  a  few  moments,  and  John 
was  silent,  too,  giving  her  time  to  recover  from  her  as¬ 
tonishment.  She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“  Either  Katharine  made  you  marry  her,  or  you  must 
have  had  some  very  good  reason  for  doing  such  a  thing, 
Jack,”  she  said.  “  It’s  not  like  you  to  get  married  secretly. 
When  was  it  ?  ” 

“  It  was  on  that  day  when  I  was  so  unlucky.  When 
I  lost  my  way,  and  everybody  thought  I’d  been  drinking.” 

“  Jack  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  had  that  on 
your  mind,  too  1  Oh,  Jack,  dear,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  1  ” 

“  In  the  first  place,  I’d  said  I  wouldn’t.  The  reasons 
seemed  good  then.  They  haven’t  seemed  so  good  since. 
I’ll  tell  you  the  idea  in  two  words.  We  were  to  be 
privately  married.  Then  we  were  to  confide  in  uncle 
Robert,  expecting  that  he  would  find  me  something  to  do, 
that  I  could  do  whatever  he  proposed  well  enough  to 
earn  a  living  without  accepting  money  as  a  gift.  There 
was  where  the  disappointment  came.  I  found  out  after¬ 
wards  how  true  what  he  said  was.  Everybody’s  on  the 
lookout  for  a  congenial  occupation  that  means  living  out 
of  doors  and  enjoying  oneself.  He  said  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  go  back  to  B  emails’  and  work  at  a  desk 
for  a  year.  Then  he’d  push  me  on.  He  tried  to  make 
me  take  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  wouldn’t.  I’m  glad  of  that, 
anyhow.  So  we’ve  never  said  anything  about  it,  except  to 
him.  But  now  something  must  be  done.” 

“  But  you  could  have  brought  her  here  any  time  in 
these  four  months — at  least,  you  might  have  told  me  and  I 
would  have  helped  you.” 

“  I  know — but  then,  it  would  have  been  a  burden  on 
you,  as  it’s  going  to  be  now.” 

“  A  burden  !  Don’t  say  such  things.” 

“  Only  that  now — well — I  don’t  like  to  say  it,  but  dear 
old  uncle  Robert  isn’t  going  to  live  long,  and  then  yoe.’ll 
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be  rich,  compared  to  what  you  are  now,  even  if  he  only 
leaves  you  what  he’d  think  a  small  legacy.” 

“  Yes — that’s  true,”  answered  Mrs.  Ralston,  thought¬ 
fully.  “  Isn’t  life  strange,  Jack  ?  ”  she  continued,  after  a 
short  pause.  “  We’re  both  very  fond  of  him.  We  shall 
miss  him  very  much  more  than  we  realize.  I  think  either 
you  or  I  would  do  anything  we  could,  and  risk  anything, 
to  save  his  life — and  yet  we  can’t  help  counting  on  the 
money  he’s  sure  to  leave  us  when  he  dies.  I  suppose  most 
people  would  call  it  heartless  to  speak  about  it,  though 
they’d  think  about  it  from  morning  till  night.  But  I 
don’t  think  we’re  heartless,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  John,  “  I  don’t.  Not  that  it  would  be 
a  crime  if  we  were.  People  are  born  so,  or  they  aren’t. 
We  can’t  all  be  rough  plastered  with  goodness  and  stuccoed 
with  virtue  on  top  of  it.  We’re  natural,  that’s  all — and 
the  majority  of  people  aren’t.  I  don’t  wish  uncle  Robert 
to  die,  any  more  than  you  do,  or  than  any  one  does,  except 
cousin  Alexander.  It’s  only  reasonable  for  us  who  are 
young  to  think  of  what  we  may  do  when  lie’s  gone,  since 
he’s  so  old.” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  assented  Mrs.  Ralston.  “  So  you’ve 
been  married  all  these  months  !  It  hurts  me  a  little  to 
think  that  you  shouldn’t  have  told  me.  I’d  have  helped 
you.  I’m  sure  I  could  have  made  it  easier.  But  I  see — 
you  were  afraid  that  I  should  have  to  go  without  my  toilet 
water  and  have  to  wear  ready-made  gloves,  or  some  such 
ridiculous  thing  as  that  !  Married  !  Well — I’m  not  ex¬ 
actly  sentimental,  but  I’d  rather  looked  forward  to  your 
wedding  with  Katharine.  I  always  knew  you’d  marry  her  in 
the  end,  and  I  liked  to  think  of  it.  I’m  glad,  though — I’m 
glad  it’s  done  and  can’t  be  undone,  in  spite  of  her  father. 
Tell  me  all  about  it,  since  you’ve  told  me  everything  else.” 

It  was  not  a  long  story — how  Katharine  had  persuaded 
him,  much  against  his  will,  how  he  had  found  a  clergyman 
willing  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  how  Katharine  and 
he  had  gone  to  the  church  early  in  the  morning. 

“  And  now  she  is  Katharine  Ralston,  too,  like  me — 
and  I’ve  got  a  daughter-in-law  !  ”  Mrs.  Ralston  smiled 
dreamily. 
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After  the  first  moment  of  surprise  and  after  the  first 
sharp  pain  she  had  felt  for  her  son’s  want  of  confidence  in 
her,  as  she  regarded  his  secrecy,  the  news  did  not  seem  to 
disturb  her  much.  For  years  she  had  been  convinced  that 
Katharine  was  destined  to  be  her  son’s  wife,  and  for 
many  months  she  had  felt  sure  that,  with  his  nature,  his 
happiness  and  success  in  life  depended  entirely  upon  his 
marrying  her.  She  was  heartily  glad  that  it  had  come, 
though,  as  she  said,  she  had  often  looked  forward  to  the  wed¬ 
ding  as  to  something  very  bright  in  her  own  existence. 

“Jack,”  she  said,  “leave  it  to  me  to  set  matters  straight 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  will  you  ” 

“  Why — mother — if  you  think  you  can — of  course,” 
answered  Ralston,  with  some  hesitation.  “  The  difficulty 
will  be  with  cousin  Alexander.  We’re  enemies  for  life, 
now.” 

“  Yes.  Until  to-day  you  were  only  enemies  by  circum¬ 
stance.  You’ll  never  be  reconciled,  now — not  completely. 
You  could  never  spend  a  night  under  his  roof  after  what 
has  happened,  could  you  ?  Of  course  you  can  say  to  him 
that  you  acted  under  the  impression  that  he  was — well — 
what  shall  I  say  ? — that  he  was  treating  Katharine  brutally, 
but  that  if  he  wasn’t  you  apologize  for  striking  him.  But 
after  all,  that’s  only  quibbling  with  honour.  It  wouldn’t 
satisfy  him  and  wouldn’t  be  very  dignified  for  you,  it  seems 
to  me.  And  he’s  not  the  man  who  would  ever  put  out  his 
hand  and  forgive  you  frankly  and  say  that  bygones  should 
be  bygones.” 

“  Scarcely  !  ”  assented  Ralston.  “  Not  at  all  that  kind  of 
man.  By  the  bye,  mother, — forgive  me  for  going  off  to  some¬ 
thing  else, — what  do  you  think  is  the  reason  why  he  seems 
so  ready  to  offend  uncle  Robert,  instead  of  bowing  down  to 
him,  as  they  all  do  1  He  wants  the  money  more  than  any 
one.  He  can’t  suppose  that  if  uncle  Robert  were  to  make 
a  new  will  now,  after  what  has  happened,  he’d  leave  him 
anything.  You  should  have  heard  the  old  gentleman  swear 
at  him,  and  turn  him  out  of  the  house  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  Mrs.  Ralston,  thoughtfully, 
“  unless  he  wants  to  irritate  uncle  Robert,  and  drive  him 
into  making  some  extraordinary  will  that  wouldn’t  hold. 
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Then  he’d  get  it  broken.  You  see,  Jack,  my  uncle  Alex¬ 
ander,  who’s  uncle  Robert’s  own  brother,  and  I,  who  am 
the  only  child  of  uncle  Robert’s  other  brother,  are  the  next 
of  kin.  If  there  were  no  will,  or  if  the  will  were  broken, 
we  two  should  get  the  whole  fortune,  equally  divided,  half 
and  half,  and  none  of  the  rest  would  get  anything.  Mr. 
Brett  told  me  that  a  long  time  ago.  As  it  is,  we  don’t 
know  how  the  money’s  left,  though  uncle  Robert  has  often 
told  me  that  I  should  have  a  big  share.” 

“  Katharine  knows,”  said  John.  “  That’s  the  reason  her 
father  leaves  her  no  peace.” 

“  And  she’s  not  told  you,  Jack  1  ” 

“  Mother  !  Do  you  suppose  Katharine  would  betray  a 
confidence  like  that  1  You  don’t  know  her  !  ” 

“No,  dear.  I  didn’t  seriously  think  she  would.  But 
then — she’s  your  wife,  Jack.  She  might  tell  you  what  she 
wouldn’t  tell  any  one  else,  and  yet  not  think  that  she  were 
giving  away  a  secret.  Most  women  would,  I  think.” 

“  Katharine’s  not  like  most  women,”  said  Ralston, 
gravely. 

A  silence  followed,  during  which  his  mother  watched  his 
face,  and  her  own  grew  beautiful  with  mother’s  pride  in 
man,  and  woman’s  gladness  for  woman’s  dignity. 

When  Ralston  and  his  mother  separated,  they  had  come 
to  a  clear  understanding  about  the  future.  They  had 
decided  to  say  nothing  about  the  marriage  until  Katharine 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  Robert  Lauderdale’s  home, 
and  then  to  establish  her  in  their  house,  and  tell  the  world 
that  there  had  been  a  private  wedding.  If  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  died, — and  they  were  obliged  to  take  this  probability 
into  consideration — Katharine  would  have  to  be  brought  at 
once.  If  anything,  this  would  make  matters  simpler.  The 
household  would  be  in  mourning,  Katharine  would  be  unable 
to  go  out  or  to  appear  at  all  ror  some  time,  and  society 
would  easily  believe  that  during  the  two  or  three  weeks 
which  must  pass  in  this  way,  the  marriage  might  have 
taken  place 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

No  one  slept  much  during  the  early  part  of  the  night  in 
the  millionaire’s  home.  Katharine  lay  long  awake,  pre¬ 
vented  from  sleeping  partly  by  the  painful  numbness  in 
her  bandaged  arm,  and  partly  by  the  ever  recurring  picture 
of  the  day’s  doings  which  came  back  to  her  unceasingly  in 
the  stillness.  Just  as  the  picture  was  growing  shadowy 
and  dreamlike,  some  slight  sound  would  break  it  and  recall 
her  to  herself, — a  distant  footfall  on  the  stairs,  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  a  door  near  her  own,  or  even  the  occasional 
roll  of  a  belated  carriage  in  the  street. 

There  was  a  soft  light  in  the  sick  man’s  room.  The 
white  walls  and  hangings  took  up  and  distributed  the 
whiteness,  so  that  even  the  remotest  corners  were  not  dark. 
Robert  Lauderdale  lay  in  his  bed,  breathing  softly,  his  eyes 
not  quite  closed,  and  his  bony  hands  lying  like  knotty 
twigs  upon  the  white  Shetland  wool  that  covered  his  body. 
For  they  were  like  wood  or  stone,  yellowish  in  colour, 
rough  in  shape,  and  yet  oddly  polished  by  time,  as  some 
old  men’s  hands  are.  His  snowy  beard  and  hair,  too,  were 
almost  sandy  again,  as  they  had  been  in  youth,  by  contrast 
with  the  delicate  linen  and  the  snow-white,  sheeny  material 
that  was  everywhere. 

He  was  not  sleeping  with  his  eyes  open,  as  dying  persons 
sometimes  sleep  a  whole  day.  Nor  was  his  mind  wander¬ 
ing.  Doctor  Routh  could  see  that  well  enough,  as  he  sat 
there  hour  after  hour,  watching  his  old  friend.  The  doctor 
wished  that  he  might  really  fall  asleep,  and  let  his  weary 
old  heart  gather  strength  to  live  a  little  longer.  But  even 
Routh  was  giving  up  hope.  The  machine  was  running 
down,  and  the  game  was  played  out.  There  was  not  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  that  Robert  Lauderdale  could  live 
another  twelve  hours.  From  time  to  time  the  doctor  gave 
him  a  little  stimulant,  but  the  failing  heart  reacted  less 
and  less. 

Between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  old 
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man  turned  his  head  slowly  on  the  pillow,  and  his  sunken 
eyes  met  Routh’s  in  a  long  look — the  look  which  those  who 
have  watched  by  the  dying  know  very  well. 

“  Routh,”  said  the  hoarse  voice,  with  solemn  slowness, 
“  I’m  going  to  give  up  the  ghost.” 

Still  for  a  few  seconds  the  deep,  mysterious,  wondering 
look  continued  in  the  hollow  eyes.  Then  he  turned  his 
head  slowly  back  to  the  original  position.  The  words 
struck  the  doctor  as  singular.  He  did  not  remember  that 
he  had  ever  heard  a  patient  use  just  that  phrase,  though 
so  many  persons  when  near  the  point  of  death  give  warning 
of  their  end  in  some  such  expression. 

“You’re  not  going  yet,”  the  doctor  answered,  mechani¬ 
cally,  and  he  held  a  glass  to  the  old  man’s  lips. 

“  I  don’t  want  any  false  hope.  I  know  it’s  coming,” 
answered  the  dying  man,  speaking  against  the  rim  of  the 
little  tumbler. 

Routh  stood  up  to  his  vast  height,  and  then  his  nervous, 
emaciated  frame  bent  like  a  birch  sapling  in  a  gale  as  he 
leaned  over  the  bed,  and  listened  to  the  fluttering  beats  of 
the  heart  that  had  almost  done  its  work. 

“  Shall  I  call  anybody  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  want  done  ?  ” 

“  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  ?  ”  asked  Robert 
Lauderdale,  trying  to  speak  more  rapidly. 

“  Half-an-hour,  perhaps,”  answered  Routh. 

In  their  voices  there  was  that  indescribable  tone  with 
which  the  words  of  brave  men  are  uttered  in  the  face  of 
death.  No  one  who  has  ever  heard  it  can  forget  it. 

“  I’d  like  to  say  good-bye  to  Katharine.”  He  paused 
and  drew  breath  heavily.  “Will  it  hurt  her  ?  ”  he  asked, 
presently. 

“No,”  answered  the  doctor,  seeing  the  look  of  anxiety 
which  accompanied  the  question. 

A  broken  arm  seemed  a  very  slight  matter  to  Routh, 
compared  with  the  wish  of  his  old  friend.  He  did  not 
hesitate,  but  touched  the  bell  for  Mrs.  Deems,  who 
appeared  at  the  door. 

“  He  wishes  to  see  Miss  Lauderdale,”  he  whispered.  “  You 
must  help  her  to  wrap  herself  up,  and  bring  her  here,” 
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Mrs.  Deems  nodded,  and  looked  at  the  doctor  with  the 
grave  glance  of  inquiry  which  means  the  one  question, 
“  Life  or  death  ?  ”  And  Routh  answered  with  the  other 
glance,  which  means  “  Death.”  Mrs.  Deems  nodded  again, 
and  left  the  room.  Routh  returned  to  the  bedside. 

“  When  she  comes — leave  us  alone — please,”  said  the 
sick  man. 

There  was  silence  again  for  a  few  minutes.  Again  the 
lids  were  half  closed,  and  the  old  eyes  stared  out  beneath 
them  into  the  soft  whiteness,  and  perhaps  beyond.  But 
the  beard  moved  a  little  from  time  to  time,  as  though  the 
lips  were  framing  words,  and  Routh  knew  that  the  end 
was  near. 

Then  Katharine  came,  waxen  pale,  her  raven  hair  coiled 
loosely  upon  her  shapely  head,  her  creamy  throat  collarless, 
her  left  arm  and  hand  free,  the  rest  of  her  wrapped  and 
draped  in  soft,  dark  things.  She,  too,  looked  up  into 
Routh’s  face  with  the  glance  of  the  question,  “  Life  or 
death  ?  ”  And  again  the  answer  was,  “  Death.” 

But  Mrs.  Deems  had  told  her.  Her  eyes  said  that  she 
knew,  and  her  face  told  that  she  felt.  Robert  Lauder¬ 
dale’s  great  head  turned  again,  slowly  and  painfully,  to¬ 
wards  her.  She  bent  down  to  him,  and  the  doctor  left 
the  room,  taking  the  nurse  with  him.  He  did  not  quite 
close  the  door.  He  could  almost  hear,  beforehand,  the  low 
cry  the  young  girl  would  utter  when  the  end  came. 

Katharine  bent  down  and  laid  her  hand  softly  upon  the 
old  man’s  brow. 

“  Uncle,  dear — you’re  not  going,”  she  said.  “  You’ll  get 
well,  after  all.” 

“  I’m  going  to  give  up  the  ghost,”  he  said,  as  he  had  said 
to  Doctor  Routh. 

“  No — no - ”  But  she  could  not  find  anything  to  say, 

so  she  smoothed  his  forehead. 

She  had  never  seen  any  one  die,  but  she  was  not  afraid. 
That  is  a  matter  of  temperament,  and  neither  man  nor 
woman  should  be  blamed  who  cannot  bear  to  feel  a  soul 
parting  and  see  a  body  left  behind.  Katharine  felt  only 
that  she  would  keep  him  if  she  could.  She  knelt  down  and 
took  one  of  his  hands,  his  left.  It  was  cold  and  hard  to 
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touch,  with  little  warmth  in  it,  like  that  of  a  statue  in  a 
garden  when  the  sun  has  gone  down. 

“  I  want  to  say  good-bye,”  said  the  hoarse  voice,  just 
above  a  whisper. 

“  Yes — I’m  here,”  answered  Katharine,  and  there  was 
silence  again,  while  she  gently  caressed  the  cold  hand. 

“  Routh  said  half  an  hour.” 

The  mysterious,  dying  eyes  wandered  a  little,  and  then 
sought  the  white  clock  on  the  mantelpiece. 

“  Can’t  see — what  time  it  is,”  said  the  rough  whisper. 

“  Twenty  minutes  to  four,”  answered  Katharine,  glanc¬ 
ing  round  quickly,  and  then  looking  again  at  his  face. 

“  Poor  child — little  girl— ought  to  be  in  bed.”  The 
words  came  indistinctly,  and  the  breathing  grew  more 
heavy. 

Then  the  beard  moved  with  unspoken  words,  and 
Katharine  watched,  hearing  nothing.  She  had  been  a 
little  confused  at  first,  but  now  she  recollected  that  she 
should  ask  if  there  were  anything  she  could  do.  She 
could  not  tell  whence  the  recollection  came.  She  had 
perhaps  got  it  from  a  book  read  long  ago.  He  might 
want  something.  He  might  die  unsatisfied.  She  made 
anxious  haste  to  ask  the  question. 

“  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?  Any  one  else  you  want, 
uncle  ?  ”  she  inquired,  speaking  close  to  his  ear. 

The  breathing,  almost  stertorous  now,  ceased  for  an 
instant.  He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  collect  strength  to 
say  something. 

“  Your  father — tell  him  from  me — bear  no  malice - ” 

He  could  get  no  further. 

“  Yes — yes — don’t  think  about  it — don’t  distress  your¬ 
self,”  said  Katharine,  quickly.  “  I’ll  tell  him.” 

Again  the  heavy  breathing  blew  the  stiff  white  hairs  of 
his  beard  and  moustache,  as  his  chin,  raised  in  the  effort 
of  speaking,  fell  suddenly  tp  his  breast  again.  The  breath 
raised  the  coarse  white  and  sandy  hairs  and  blew  them  to 
right  and  left.  The  eyelids  drooped.  Katharine  wondered 
whether  old  men  always  died  like  that.  Then  the  thought 
that  he  was  really  dying  put  on  its  reality  for  the  first 
time,  and  struck  her  suddenly  in  the  heart,  and  the  pain 
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she  felt  struck  back  instantly  into  her  helpless,  bandaged 
arm. 

“  Is  it  God  ?  ”  asked  the  dying  man,  suddenly,  in  a 
louder  voice  and  quite  clearly. 

Again,  in  the  effort,  his  chin  rose  and  fell.  There  was 
something  awful  in  the  question,  asked  with  the  strength 
of  the  death-struggle.  Then  came  more  words,  indistinct 
and  broken. 

“  I  shall  be — a  little  boy  again.”  So  much  Katharine 
understood  of  what  she  heard. 

Her  tears  gathered.  Some  of  them  fell  upon  the  yellow, 
branch-like  hand.  Then  she  bent  close  to  his  ear  again. 

“  There  is  God,”  she  said.  “  God  will  take  you,  dear — - 
He  is  taking  you  now.  Think  of  Him.  You’re  dying.” 

Her  tears  broke  her  voice,  as  rain  drops  break  the  sighing 
of  the  breeze  in  summer.  She  wept,  though  she  would 
not,  and  her  pale  face  was  wet.  And  his  heavy  breath 
filled  her  ears  till  it  seemed  to  roar  like  a  furnace — the 
furnace  of  life  burning  itself  out,  where  all  was  still  and 
white.  She  said  prayers  that  took  meaning  in  her  heart 
and  lost  it  as  they  passed  her  lips,  meeting  the  great 
doubt  on  the  threshold  of  her  soul.  She  did  not  know 
what  she  said.  It  was  not  much,  nor  eloquent. 

“  I  believe — God - ”  Then  a  great  sigh  blew  the 

white  hairs  to  right  and  left. 

The  breathing  grew  more  slow,  longer,  harder,  a  great 
breathing  of  sighs.  Death  had  life  by  the  throat.  In 
awe,  the  girl  looked  into  the  ancient  face,  and  the  stream 
of  tears  trickled  and  ran  dry.  Once  more  the  voice  burst 
out,  articulate  but  rattling. 

“  Domine — quo — vadis  ?  ” 

The  great  head  was  raised,  and  the  mysterious  eyes  were 
wide,  gazing  at  her,  waiting  upon  the  answer,  waiting  to 
die.  She  remembered  the  answer. 

“  Tendit  ad  astra.” 

He  heard  it  and  died. 

Katharine  had  never  seen  death,  but  she  knew  him,  as 
we  all  know  him.  Twice,  thrice,  the  broad  chest  heaved 
under  the  soft,  feathery  woollen,  and  the  after-breath  of 
the  storm  quivered  in  the  frost  of  his  beard.  But  the  girl 
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knew  he  was  dead.  Then  came  her  low,  trembling  cry, 
the  echo  of  death’s  voice  from  living  heartstrings. 

It  was  not  a  great  sorrow,  though  Katharine  had  been 
very  fond  of  the  old  man  and  was  very  grateful  to  him,  as 
well  she  might  be.  She  was,  perhaps,  as  closely  attached 
to  him  as  is  possible  in  such  a  relationship  between  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old.  But  although  her  tears 
flowed  plentifully,  it  was  not  one  of  those  deep-gripped 
wrenches  that  twist  the  heart  and  leave  it  shapeless  and 
bruised  for  a  time — or  for  ever.  Hearts,  too,  are  less  often 
broken  by  those  who  go  than  by  those  who  stay  with  us. 
The  young  girl’s  grief  was  sincere,  and  hurt  her,  but  it 
was  not  profound.  They  led  her  away,  and  when  the 
door  of  her  own  room  closed  behind  her,  the  tears  were 
already  drying  on  her  cheeks. 

Death  brings  confusion  and  leaves  it  in  his  path.  Many 
hours  passed  before  there  was  quiet  in  the  great  house,  but 
Katharine  slept,  exhausted  at  last  by  all  she  had  endured 
that  day,  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  kept  awake  by 
mere  bodily  pain.  Late  in  the  morning  her  mother  came 
to  her  bedside.  Katharine  had  been  awake  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  had  been  hesitating  as  to  whether  she  should 
ring  or  not.  Her  arm  hurt  her,  and  the  hand  that  had 
been  so  white  was  purple  against  the  tight  white  bandages. 
She  longed  to  tear  them  off  and  have  rest,  if  only  for  a 
moment. 

“  Poor  uncle  Robert !  ”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  seating 
herself,  after  kissing  the  young  girl’s  forehead. 

She  was  a  little  pale  with  natural  excitement,  and  she 
was  certainly  not  looking  her  best  in  a  black  frock  which 
was  far  from  new,  but  which  had  to  do  duty  until  she 
could  have  mourning  made.  Katharine  said  nothing  in 
answer,  but  nodded  her  head  on  the  pillow.  She  wondered 
whether  her  mother  knew  that  she  had  broken  her  arm. 
But  in  this  she  did  her  an  injustice. 

“  Was  your  wrist  much  hurt  %  ”  asked  Mrs.  Lauderdale, 
almost  immediately. 

Then  she  caught  sight  of  the  splints  and  bandages  and 
the  purple  fingers,  as  Katharine  lifted  the  coverlet  a  little. 
Instantly  her  face  changed. 
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“  Heavens,  child  !  What  have  you  done  to  your¬ 
self  1  ”  she  cried,  springing  to  her  feet  and  bending  over 
to  look. 

“  Papa  broke  my  arm,”  answered  Katharine,  quietly. 

“  Your  father — broke  your  arm  h  ”  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
spoke  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  mingled  with  unbelief. 

“  Why,  yes.  Didn’t  you  know  1  It  was  last  night — 
that — all  the  confusion  and  trouble  have  killed  poor  uncle 
Robert.  Didn’t  papa  tell  you  anything  ?  ”  Katharine 
stared  at  her  mother. 

“  He  came  home  and  said  he  had  hurt  his  mouth.  I 
could  not  get  him  to  say  what  had  happened  to  him.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  rather  worried.  It’s  so  unlike  him 
to  hurt  himself,  or  have  any  accident.  He  said  it  was  a 
ridiculous  affair,  and  that  he  didn’t  choose  to  be  laughed 
at,  and  begged  me  to  say  nothing  more  about  it.  You 
know  how  he  is.  But  he  never  mentioned  you.” 

Katharine  said  nothing  for  a  few  moments.  She  won¬ 
dered  how  wise  it  might  turn  to  be  to  tell  her  mother 
all  that  had  happened.  But  the  instinct  of  child  to 
mother  overcame  hesitation.  Her  mother  had  begun  to 
take  her  part  again,  and  the  broken  .sympathy  was  being 
restored  by  bits  and  pieces,  as  it  were. 

“  There  was  a  terrible  scene  yesterday  afternoon — late,” 
said  Katharine.  “  He  came  here,  and  Jack  was  with  me 
in  the  library.” 

“  Jack !  Oh,  Katharine !  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  see 
him  in  this  way - ” 

“  It’s  no  use  wishing,  mother,”  answered  the  young  girl. 
“  I  made  up  my  mind  long  ago.  Well,  Jack  was  with  me 
in  the  library,  when  Leek  came  in  and  said  that  papa  was 
here.  I  saw  him  in  the  drawing-room,  so  that  they 
shouldn’t  meet.  I  forget  all  he  said.  The  "usual  thing, 
about  being  disobedient  and  undutiful.  He  was  awfully 
angry  because  I  got  out  yesterday  morning.  So  I  just 
went  over  one  or  two  of  the  things  he  had  done  to  hurt 
me.  By  the  bye — I  ought  to  say,  that  just  before  he 
came  Jack  had  been  telling  me  that  some  one  had  been  to 
Mr.  Beman,  and  had  said  that  Jack  drank,  and  was  dissi¬ 
pated,  and  was  altogether  rather  a  good-for-nothing.  And 
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Mr.  Beman  had  seen  Jack  the  next  day,  doing  nothing, 
because  he  had  nothing  to  do  just  then,  and  with  his  head 
in  his  hand.  So  Mr.  Beman  took  it  into  his  foolish  old 
head  that  Jack  had  been  drinking,  and  told  him  to  go  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Now  I  knew  it  must  be  papa 
who  had  spoken,  so  I  accused  him  of  it,  and  he  admitted 
that  it  was  true,  and  began  abusing  Jack  like  a  pick¬ 
pocket,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  Jack  heard  what  he 
said,  for  the  door  was  open,  and  I  don’t  blame  him  for 
coming  in.  They  threatened  each  other,  and  got  so  angry, 
and  I  thought  they’d  kill  each  other,  so,  like  a  silly  idiot 
as  I  was,  I  threw  my  arms  round  Jack’s  neck  as  though  I 
meant  to  protect  him.  Papa’s  so  much  bigger,  you  know. 
Well,  he — papa,  I  mean — lost  his  head  and  got  me  by 
the  arm.  He’s  horribly  strong.  He  got  me  by  the  right 
arm  a  little  above  the  wrist,  and  threw  me  half  across  the 
room,  and  when  I  tried  to  help  myself  up - ” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  threw  you  down  h  ”  cried 
Mrs.  Lauderdale,  really  horrified. 

“  Yes — of  course  !  With  all  his  might,  half  across  the 
room,  so  that  I  rolled  on  the  floor.  Well,  when  I  tried  to 
get  up,  my  arm  was  broken,  and  Jack  was  wrestling  with 
papa.  I  6ouldn’t  help  screaming  when  I  fell,  and  that 
roused  the  house,  first  the  servants,  and  then  uncle  Robert, 
in  those  queer  white  velvet  clothes  he  wears — don’t  you 
know  ?  Jack  told  what  had  happened,  and  uncle  Robert 
was  furious  and  ordered  papa  to  leave  the  house — he  swore 
awfully — I  never  saw  him  so  angry.  So  papa  went. 
But  it  was  the  rage,  I  suppose,  and  the  exertion — they  used 
up  all  the  dear  old  man’s,  strength - ” 

She  stopped  speaking  suddenly  as  her  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  dead  man,  and  her  expression  changed.  Her 
eyes  filled  very  slowly  with  tears,  that  would  not  quite 
brim  over,  but  dimmed  her  sight.  When  she  turned  her 
head  again,  she  saw  that  her  mother  had  hidden  her  face 
in  her  hands  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Katharine  did 
not  understand.  A  convulsive  sob  shook  the  shapely 
shoulders,  and  the  golden  hair  trembled. 

“  Mother,  dear — don’t  cry  so  !  ”  said  Katharine,  putting 
out  her  left  hand  and  touching  the  fair  head  with  a 
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caress.  “  I  know — you  were  very  fond  of  him — of 
course - ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  looked  up  suddenly  with  streaming 
eyes  and  a  face  drawn  in  pain.  She  shook  her  head  slowly. 

“  It’s  not  that,  child — it’s  not  that  !  It’s  the  other - ” 

“  About  me,  dearest  ?  ”  asked  Katharine.  “  Don’t  cry 
about  me.  I’m  all  right.  It  hurts  a  little  now,  but  it 
will  soon  be  over.” 

“  No — child — you — you  don’t  understand  !  ”  answered 
Mrs.  Lauderdale,  with  trembling  lips. 

A  passionate  burst  of  weeping  hindered  her  from  saying 
more.  Katharine  tried  to  soothe  her  with  voice  and  hand, 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  Then  she  just  let  her  hand  rest 
there,  touching  her  mother’s  cheek,  and  lay  quite  still, 
waiting  till  the  storm  should  pass.  It  lasted  long,  for  in 
the  midst  of  her  sorrow  and  indignation  there  was  the 
acute  consciousness  of  the  part  she  herself  had  borne  in 
all  that  had  happened. 

“  It’s  my  fault,  it’s  all  my  fault !  ”  she  sobbed,  at  last. 

“ No,  mother — why?  I  don’t  understand!  Try  and 
tell  me  what  you  mean.” 

Little  by  little  the  sobs  subsided  and  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
dried  her  eyes.  Katharine  really  did  not  at  all  understand 
what  was  taking  place.  She  thought  her  mother  must  be 
hysterical.  Dark  women  rarely  understand  the  moods  of 
fair  ones: 

“  You  don’t  know  how  dreadful  it  seems  to  me,”  said 
Mrs.  Lauderdale,  as  she  grew  calmer.  “  It  seems — some¬ 
how — awful  !  There’s  no  other  word.  Your  father  treat¬ 
ing  you  in  such  a  way — and  fighting  with  Jack  !  But  it 
isn’t  only  that — it’s  deeper.  I’ve  done  very  wrong  myself. 
I’ve  been  very  bad — much  worse  than  you  know - ” 

“  You,  bad  ?  Oh,  mother  !  You’re  losing  your  head  ! 
Don’t  say  such  absurd  things.  You — well,  you  did  go 
against  Jack  and  me  rather  suddenly  last  winter,  and  I 
couldn’t  quite  forgive  you  at  the  time.  But  it’s  going  to 
be  all  right  now.” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale’s  face  grew  pale  again.  For  a  few 
moments  she  said  nothing,  and  once  or  twice  she  bit  her 
lip. 
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“  I’m  going  to  tell  you  what  it  was,”  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  impulse — unwise,  perhaps,  but  generous  and  even 
noble  in  its  way.  “  I  envied  you,  dear.  That’s  why  I 
behaved  as  I  did.” 

“  Envied  me  Envied — me  ?  ”  Katharine  repeated  the 
words  slowly  and  with  a  wondering  emphasis.  “  Why  ? 
What  for  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  stared  at  her  a  moment  in  surprise  at 
not  being  understood  immediately. 

“  What  for  1  ”  she  repeated.  “  For  your  beauty — be¬ 
cause  you’re  young.  Don’t  you  know  how  beautiful  you 
are  ?  ” 

Katharine  stared  in  her  turn,  in  genuine  astonishment. 
The  idea  that  her  mother  could  envy  her  had  never  crossed 
her  mind. 

“  Yes — but - ”  she  hesitated,  and  the  rich  young  blood 

rose  slowly  under  her  white  skin.  “  I  know — at  least — ” 
she  stammered,  “  people  sometimes  tell  me  I’m  good-look¬ 
ing,  of  course.  But — but  the  idea — of  your  envying — me  ! 
Why— it  never  occurred  to  me  !  ” 

“  It’s  true,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  looking  down  and 
pulling  at  the  lace  on  the  pillow,  with  a  regretful  smile. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  believe  it !  ”  cried  Katharine,  suddenly. 
“  It’s  impossible — you  may  have  thought  you  did,  once - ” 

“No,  it’s  true,”  answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  and  the 
smile  faded  and  was  lost  in  the  contrite  expression  which 
came  into  her  face. 

She  had  made  her  confession  and  wished  to  go  to  the  end 
of  it.  She  was  trying  to  make  a  reparation,  being  a  good 
woman,  and  she  found  it  hard,  especially  as  her  daughter 
did  not  half  understand  what  she  meant. 

“I’m  losing  my  beauty,  Katharine,”  she  said,  and  every 
word  of  the  acknowledgment  cut  her.  “  It’s  going,  day 
by  day,  little  by  little.  You  don’t  know— it’s  as  though 
my  life-blood  were  being  drained — it’s  worse — sometimes. 
I’d  rather  die  'than  grow  old  and  faded.  You  see,  it’s  all 
I  had.  I  know  now  how  much  I’ve  cared  for  it — now  that 
it’s  so  hopeless  to  try  and  get  it  back.  And  one  evening 
last  winter — Crowdie  was  there — he  kept  looking  at  you 
while  I  was  talking  to  him,  and  then  I  caught  sight  of  my 
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face  in  the  little  glass  that  hangs  from  the  mantel-shelf.  I 
sha’n’t  forget  how  I  looked.  I  knew  then.” 

Her  face  grew  suddenly  weary  and  half-desperate  now, 
as  she  told  the  little  story  of  the  hardest  moment  in  her  life. 
Katharine  listened  in  wondering  silence,  knowing  that  she 
was  learning  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart.  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  paused  a  moment,  and  shivered  a  little,  perhaps 
with  the  last  after-sob  of  her  convulsive  weeping. 

“Yes — I  knew  then,”  she  continued,  in  a  low  voice  and 
still  looking  down.  “  I  knew  how  much  it  had  all  meant. 
And  I  began  to  hate  you.  Don’t  be  horrified,  child.  I 
loved  you  just  as  much,  but  I  hated  you,  too.  How  funny 
that  sounds  !  But  I  can’t  say  it  any  other  way.  It  wasn’t 
you  I  hated — at  least  it  wasn’t  the  same  you  that  I  loved. 
It  was  your  face,  and  your  freshness,  and  your  youth — and 
that  walk  of  yours.  I  wanted  you  to  be  all  covered  up, 
so  that  no  one  could  see  you — then  I  should  have  loved 
you  just  as  much  and  in  just  the  same  way  as  ever.  Do 
you  understand  ?  I  want  you  to  understand.  You  must, 
or  I  shall  never  be  a  happy  woman  again.  What  I  suffered  ! 
So  I  made  you  suffer,  too.  Do  you  know  what  I  thought  ? 
You  must  know  everything  now.  I  thought  that  if  I  could 
separate  you  and  Jack  and  make  you  marry  some  one  else 
— since  you  couldn’t  marry  him — why,  then  you’d  have  been 
away  somewhere  else,  and  I  could  feel  again  that  I  was  quite 
beautiful.  Only  for  a  month — one  month  !  If  I  could  only 
have  that  feeling  of  being  perfectly  beautiful  again — just 
for  one  month.” 

She  bowed  her  head  again  and  hid  her  face  in  the 
pillow,  for  she  was  blushing  with  shame — the  good  red 
shame  that  honest  blood  brings  from  a  sinful  heart.  The 
sight  of  the  blush  pained  Katharine  far  more  than  the 
thought  of  what  caused  it. 

“  Mother,  dear - ”  she  stroked  the  golden  hair - “  it’s 

all  over  now.  What  does  it  matter?  You  don’t  hate  me  now  !  ” 

“  Hate  you  !  Ah,  Katharine — I  never  hated  you  with¬ 
out  loving  you  just  as  much.  I  never  said  those  hateful 
things  but  what  the  loving  ones  fought  them  and  came  out 
when  I  was  all  alone.  The  moment  you  were  gone,  it  was 
all  different.  The  moment  I  didn’t  have  to  look  at  you — - 
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and  think  of  myself,  and  the  little  wrinkles.  Oh,  the  vile, 
horrid  little  wrinkles — what  they’ve  cost  me  !  And  what 
they’ve  made  me  do  !  And  they’re  growing  deeper — to 
punish  me — pity  me,  dear,  if  you  can’t  forgive  me - ” 

“  Ah — don’t  talk  like  that  !  I  never  guessed  it,  and 
now — why,  I  shall  never  think  of  it  again.  Unless  I  have 
a  daughter  some  day — and  then  I  dare  say  I  shall  feel  just 
as  you’ve  felt.  It  seems  so  natural,  somehow — now  that 
you’ve  explained  it.” 

“  Does  it  ?  Does  it  seem  natural  to  you  1  Are  you  sure 
you  understand  1  ”  Mrs.  Lauderdale  looked  up  anxiously. 

“  Of  course  I  understand  !  ”  answered  Katharine,  re¬ 
assuring  her.  “  You’ve  always  been  the  most  beautiful 
woman  everywhere,  and  just  for  a  little  while  you  thought 
you  weren’t,  because  you  were  tired  and  not  looking  well. 
You  remember  how  tired  you  used  to  be  last  winter, 
mother,  when  you  were  working  so  hard  and  then  dancing 
every  night,  into  the  bargain.  It  was  no  wonder  !  But 
you  are,  you  know — you’re  quite  the  most  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture  I  ever  saw,  and  you  always  will  be.” 

Yet  Katharine  in  her  heart,  though  she  was  comforting 
her  mother  and  really  helping  her  with  every  word  she 
said,  was  by  no  means  sure  that  she  quite  understood  it  all. 
At  least,  it  was  very  strange  to  her,  being  altogether 
foreign  to  her  own  nature.  With  all  his  faults,  her  father 
had  scarcely  a  trace  of  personal  vanity,  and  she  had  in¬ 
herited  much  of  her  character  from  him.  The  absence  of 
avarice,  as  a  mainspring  which  directed  his  life,  and  the 
presence  of  a  certain  delicacy  of  human  feeling,  together 
with  a  good  share  of  her  mother’s  wit,  were  the  chief 
causes  of  the  wide  difference  between  her  and  Alexander. 
It  was  hard  for  one  so  very  proud  and  so  little  vain  to 
understand  how,  in  her  mother,  vanity  could  so  easily 
have  driven  pride  out.  Yet  she  did  her  best  to  imagine 
herself  in  a  like  position,  and  was  quite  willing  to  believe 
that  she  might  have  acted  in  the  same  way. 

“  Thank  you,  dear  child,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  simply. 
“  I  don’t  know  why  I’ve  told  you  all  this  just  this  morning. 
I’ve  been  trying  to  for  a  long  time.  But  I  hadn’t  the 
courage,  I  suppose.  And  now — somehow — we’re  more 
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alone  in  the  world  than  we  were,  since  the  dear  old  uncle 
has  gone — and  we  shall  be  more  to  each  other.  I  feel  it. 
I  don’t  know  whether  you  do.” 

“  Yes — I  do.”  And  Katharine’s  thoughts  again  went 
back  to  that  strange  death-scene  in  the  night,  in  the  white 
room  with  the  soft,  warm  light.  “We  shall  miss  him  more 
by  and  by.  He  was  a  very  live  man.  Do  you  know  what 
I  mean  ?  Whatever  one  did,  one  always  felt  that  he  was 
there.  It  wasn’t  because  he  was  so  rich — though,  of 
course,  we  all  have  had  the  sensation  of  a  great  power 
behind  us — a  sort  of  overwhelming  reserve  against  fate, 
don’t  you  know  ?  But  it  really  wasn’t  that.  He  was  such 
a  man  !  Do  you  know  ?  I  can’t  fancy  that  uncle  Robert 
ever  did  a  bad  thing  in  his  life.  I  don’t  mean  starchy, 
stodgy  goodness.  He  swore  at  papa  most  tremendously 
yesterday — only  yesterday — just  think  !  ”  She  paused  a 
moment  sadly.  “No,”  she  continued,  “I  don’t  mean  that. 
He  always  seemed  to  go  straight  when  every  one  else  went 
crooked — straight  to  the  end,  as  well  as  he  could.  Oh, 
mother — I  saw  him  die,  you  know  !  I  didn’t  know  death 
was  like  that !  ” 

“  It  must  have  been  dreadful  for  you,  poor  child - ” 

“Dreadful?  No — it  was  strange — a  sort  of  awe.  He 
looked  so  grand,  lying  there  amidst  the  white  velvet.  I 
see  it  now,  but  I  didn’t  think  of  it  then — the  picture 
comes  back - ” 

“  Yes,  I’ve  seen  him,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  softly. 
“  His  face  is  beautiful  now.” 

“  It  wasn’t  beautiful  then — it  was  something  else — I 
don’t  know.  I  felt  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  was 
happening — the  great  thing  that  happens  to  us  all  some 
day.  I  didn’t  feel  that  he  was  dying  exactly — nor  that  I 
should  never  hear  him  speak  again  after  those  last  words.” 

“What  did  he  say? ’’asked  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “No,” 
she  added,  contradicting  herself  quickly.  “  If  it’s  anything 
like  a  secret,  I  don’t  want  to  know.” 

“  It  wasn’t.  He  looked  at  me  very  strangely,  and  then 
he  said,  quite  aloud,  1  Domine,  quo  vadis  ?  ’  ” 

“  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou?”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  trans¬ 
lating  the  familiar  words  to  herself.  ‘  ‘  Did  you  say  anything  ?  ” 
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“I  answered,  ‘  Tendit  ad  astra.’  We  had  both  said  the 
same  things  once  before,  some  time  ago.  He  heard  me, 
and  then  he  died — that  was  all.” 

At  this  point  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  rose  and  went  to  see  who  was  there.  Leek,  the 
butler,  clad  in  deep  mourning  already,  stood  outside.  There 
.  was  a  puzzled  look  in  his  face. 

“  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do,  and  I’d  wish  for  your  orders - ” 

“  Yes— what  is  it  ¥  ” 

“  There’s  Mr.  Crowdie  down  stairs,  madam,  wanting  the 
picture  of  Miss  Lauderdale  that  he  brought  yesterday  for 
poor  Mr.  Lauderdale,  and  desirin’  to  remove  it.  But  the 
impression  down  stairs  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Crowdie  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  poor  Mr.  Lauderdale  yesterday,  in  which  case 
it  appears  to  me,  madam,  to  be  part  of  poor  Mr.  Lauder¬ 
dale’s  belongings.” 

<£Oh!  Well — wait  a  minute,  please.  I’ll  ask  my 
daughter  if  she  knows  anything  about  it.” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  re-entered  the  room. 

“  I  heard  what  he  was  saying,”  said  Katharine,  before 
her  mother  could  speak.  “  He  distinctly  said  he  gave  the 
picture  to  uncle  Robert.  I  was  there  when  he  brought  it. 
Isn’t  that  just  like  them — coming  to  get  what  they  can 
when  he’s  hardly  dead  !  ” 

“  Yes — but  what  shall  we  do  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  care.  He’ll  give  it  to  Hester,  as  he  meant  to 
do  at  first.  Let  him  take  it.” 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  went  to  the  door  again. 

“  Let  Mr.  Crowdie  have  his  picture,  Leek.  I’ll  be 
responsible.” 

“  Yery  good,  madam.” 


CHAPTER  XV 

The  death  of  Robert  Lauderdale  was  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  produced  a  profound  impression  everywhere. 
Even  the  city  put  on,  here  and  there,  an  outward  token  of 
mourning,  for  on  every  building  of  the  many  which  had 
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belonged  to  him,  the  flag,  if  it  were  flying,  was  half- 
masted.  New  York  is  a  city  of  many  flags,  and  the  eye  is 
accustomed  to  attach  meaning  to  their  position. 

And  people  spoke  with  respect  of  the  dead  man,  which 
rarely  happens  when  the  very  rich  are  suddenly  gone.  He 
had  done  well  with  his  money,  and  every  one  said  so. 
He  had  been  more  charitable  than  many  had  guessed  until 
those  who  had  been  helped  by  him  began  to  bemoan  their 
loss.  Stories  went  about  of  his  having  known,  personally 
and  by  name,  such  men  as  the  conductors  on  the  Elevated 
Road,  and  of  his  having  visited  them  in  their  homes — 
them  and  many  others.  His  death  made  no  difference  to 
any  one  in  Wall  Street,  and  every  one  in  Wall  Street  was 
therefore  prepared  to  praise  him. 

Forthwith  began  the  speculation  and  gossip  in  regard  to 
the  will.  John  Ralston  heard  much  of  it,  and  he  observed 
a  curious  tendency  amongst  the  men  at  the  bank  to  treat 
him  with  greater  deference  than  usual. 

The  Ralstons  had  been  informed  of  the  final  catastrophe 
early  in  the  morning.  John  had  immediately  gone  to 
Robert  Lauderdale’s  house,  rather  to  inquire  about 
Katharine’s  condition  than  for  any  other  purpose,  and  had 
thence  proceeded  down  town.  There  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  go  to  the  bank  as  usual,  he  thought.  The 
dead  man  had  only  been  his  great-uncle,  and  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  Mr.  Beman  change  his  mind,  and  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Alexander  Junior.  The  best 
way  to  do  this  was  to  go  to  work  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  Before  he  had  been  half-an-hour  at  his  desk, 
his  friend  Hamilton  Bright,  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm, 
came  up  to  him. 

Hamilton  Bright  was  a  sturdy,  heavily  built  man,  five- 
and-thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  prosperous  air — what 
bankers  call  “a  lucky  face.”  He  was  fair  as  a  Saxon, 
pink  and  white  of  complexion,  with  clear,  honest  eyes,  and 
quiet,  resolute  features.  In  his  early  youth  he  had  gone 
to  the  West,  and  driven  cattle  in  the  Nacimiento  Valley, 
had  made  some  fortunate  investments  with  the  small 
fortune  he  had  inherited,  had  returned  to  New  York,  gone 
into  Beman  Brothers’  bank,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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years  had  been  taken  into  the  partnership.  He  was  an 
extremely  normal  man.  His  only  peculiarity  was  a  sort  of 
almost  fatherly  attachment  to  John  Ralston,  about  which 
he  did  not  reason.  The  shadow  in  his  life  was  his  love  for 
Katharine  Lauderdale,  of  which,  for  John’s  sake,  he  had 
never  spoken,  but  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  conceal. 

He  came  to  John’s  desk  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice. 

“I  say,  Jack,”  he  began,  “is  it  true  that  cousin  Katha¬ 
rine  has  broken  her  arm  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Ralston,  bending  his  black  brows. 
“  How  did  you  hear  it  1  ” 

“  It’s  got  about  and  into  the  papers.  There’s  a  paragraph 
about  it.  They  say  she  fell  down  stairs.” 

“  Some  servant  told,  I  suppose,  and  got  a  dollar  for  the 
item.  It’s  the  small  bone  of  her  right  arm — she  was 
staying  with  poor  uncle  Robert,  and  she  had  a  fall — some¬ 
how,”  added  Ralston,  vaguely.  “  She  must  have  been  there 
when  he  died.  It  was  awfully  sudden  at  the  end.  I  saw 
him  yesterday  afternoon.  He  seemed  pretty  strong.  I 
went  this  morning  to  inquire  about  cousin  Katharine — 
they  say  he  died  very  peacefully.  Failure  of  the  heart, 
you  know.” 

Bright  nodded  thoughtfully,  as  he  leaned  one  elbow 
upon  Ralston’s  desk. 

“  What  sort  of  a  will  is  it  going  to  turn  out  ?  ”  he 
asked,  after  a  moment’s  pause. 

“  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea,”  answered  John,  with 
perfect  truth. 

“  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  if  he  had  died  intes¬ 
tate.  Your  mother  and  old  Alexander  are  the  next  of 
kin.  They’d  get  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thirty 
or  forty  millions  apiece.  You’d  give  up  clerking,  Jack.” 

“  I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  If  I  were  ever  to  have  much 
money,  a  year  in  a  bank  wouldn’t  do  me  any  harm.  But 
I’m  not  likely  to  stay  here.  Cousin  Alexander’s  a  good 
enemy  to  me.  He’s  been  telling  Mr.  Beman  that  I  drink, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  Mr.  Beman  has  requested  me 
to  leave  on  the  first  of  the  month.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that  ?  ”  Hamilton  Bright’s  fair  Saxon 
face  reddened  in  sudden  anger  for  his  friend. 
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“  Of  course  I  do.” 

Ralston  told  him  exactly  what  had  happened,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  finished,  Alexander  Lauderdale  Junior 
had  another  enemy,  and  a  dangerous  one.  Had  Bright 
known  all,  and  especially  that  Katharine  owed  her  broken 
arm  to  her  father’s  violence,  something  unexpected  might 
have  happened.  Bright  had  for  Katharine  all  the  Quixotic 
devotion  which  a  pure  and  totally  unrequited  love  can 
inspire  in  a  perfectly  simple  disposition,  which  has  been 
brought  into  rather  close  contact  with  the  uncompromising 
code  of  such  a  region  as  the  Nacimiento  Valley. 

“  And  you  wish  to  stay  in  the  bank  ?  ”  asked  Bright, 
quietly,  at  last. 

“Yes.  And  you  know  very  well,  Ham,  that  I’m  not  as 
bad  as  I  used  to  be.  I’m  going  to  have  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Beman  to-day.” 

“  Don’t  you  bother,”  answered  Bright.  “  I’ll  talk  to 
him — now.” 

Hamilton  Bright’s  broad  shoulders  swung  round,  and  he 
went  straight  to  the  senior  partner’s  room.  Mr.  Beman 
was  in  his  usual  seat  at  his  huge  desk. 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Ralston,  Mr.  Beman,” 
he  said,  briefly,  laying  one  of  his  broad  hands  upon  the 
shelf  of  the  desk.  “  You’ve  told  him  to  go  on  the  first  of 
the  month,  because  Mr.  Alexander  Lauderdale  informed 
you  that  he  drank.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Beman,  “  I  have,  though  I  don’t 
know  how  you  heard  that  it  was  through  Mr.  Lauderdale.” 

“Well — it’s  a  fact,  or  Ralston  wouldn’t  have  said  so,  in 
the  first  place,  and  I  see  you  admit  it.  But  there  isn’t  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  story.  Ralston  gave  up  wine 
altogether  last  winter.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Lauderdale  has  told  me 
— a  deliberate  falsehood,  Mr.  Bright  ?  ”  asked  the  old 
banker. 

“  Yes.” 

Now  Mr.  Beman  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Hamilton 
Bright,  but  he  looked  long  and  earnestly  into  the  clear 
blue  eyes  before  he  made  up  his  mind  what  to  say. 

“  I’d  not  considered  the  affair  as  of  any  importance,”  he 
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said,  at  last.  “  But  you’ve  made  it  very  serious.  Mr. 
Lauderdale  is  Ralston’s  cousin,  and  might  be  supposed  to 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.” 

“  Yes.  That  doesn’t  make  it  any  better  for  him,” 
observed  Bright.  “  I  know  what  I’m  talking  about,  too. 
Mr.  Lauderdale  is  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine,  and  I  know 
them  all  pretty  well.  I  haven’t  much  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lauderdale,  myself.” 

Again  Mr.  Beman  stared  and  met  the  calm  blue  eyes. 
He  recalled  Alexander  Junior’s  steely  gray  ones,  and  did 
not  prefer  them.  But  he  said  nothing.  Bright  continued  : 

“  If  you  can  get  him  to  come  here,  Mr.  Beman,  I’d  like 
to  repeat  what  I’ve  said  in  his  presence.  He’s  a  liar,  lie’s 
a  sneak,  and  I’m  inclined  to  think  he’s  a  scoundrel,  though 
I  wouldn’t  say  more.” 

But  in  this  Bright  did  Alexander  Junior  an  injustice. 
Mr.  Beman,  however,  had  not  survived  fifty  years  of 
banking  in  New  York  without  knowing  that  just  such  men 
as  Alexander  are  sometimes  wrecked,  morally  and  finan¬ 
cially,  after  having  inspired  confidence  for  half  a  lifetime. 

“You  use  pretty  strong  language,  Mr.  Bright.  I’ve 
known  Mr.  Lauderdale  a  long  time,  but  not  intimately, 
though  I’ve  always  considered  him  a  valuable  friend  in 
business  relations.  I  shall  certainly  not  countenance  any 
such  proceedings  as  calling  him  to  account  for  what  he 
said.  But  if  you  are  sure  of  Ralston,  Mr.  Bright,  please 
ask  him  to  step  here  fora  moment.  We’ll  keep  him.  Not 
that  he’s  likely  to  stay  long,”  added  Mr.  Beman,  with  a 
smile.  “  His  mother  and  Mr.  Lauderdale’s  father  are 
next  of  kin  to  Mr.  Robert  Lauderdale,  who  died  this 
morning,  I’m  told.  I  should  certainly  not  wish  to  do  an 
injustice  to  any  near  relation  of  my  old  acquaintance.” 

Hamilton  Bright,  who  rarely  wasted  words,  merely 
nodded  and  left  the  room.  He  went  immediately  to 
Ralston  again. 

“  It’s  all  right,  Jack,”  he  said.  “  Mr.  Beman  wants 
you  to  stay,  and  wants  to  tell  you  so.  Go  right  in.” 

“  Thank  you,  Ham,”  said  Ralston,  rising. 

A  moment  later  he  was  standing  before  Mr.  Beman. 
The  old  gentleman  looked  up  over  his  glasses. 
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“  Mr.  Ralston,”  he  said,  “  I’ve  reason  to  believe  that  I 
was  hasty  yesterday.  I  understand  that  my  friend  was 
mistaken  in  what  he  said  of  you.  I  regret  what  I  said 
myself.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you’ll  stay  with  us.  I 
learn  from  other  sources  that  you’re  very  attentive  to  your 
work,  and  I  must  say — Mr.  Ralston - ”  he  smiled  pleas¬ 

antly — “  it  will  be  just  as  well  for  you  to  know  something 
about  our  business,  considering  the  position — the  enviable 
position — which  you’ll  probably  some  day  occupy.” 

John  Ralston,  the  son  of  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  was 
not  quite  the  same  person  as  Jack  Ralston,  the  grand¬ 
nephew  of  a  millionaire. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  position  I’m  to  occupy,”  he 
answered.  “  But  I’m  very  glad  to  stay  with  you,  Mr. 
Beman — and  I’m  much  obliged  to  you  for  doing  me  this 
justice.” 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do 
any  one  an  injustice — especially  a  near  relation  of  my  old 
and  valued  acquaintance,  Mr.  Robert  Lauderdale.” 

Thereupon  John  Ralston  withdrew,  very  well  satisfied. 
He  had  a  sort  of  premonition  to  the  effect  that  things 
were  to  go  better  with  him.  It  was  clear,  at  least,  that 
Alexander  Junior  could  not  prevail  against  him,  since 
John  had  vanquished  him  twice  within  twenty-four  hours. 
He  wondered  whether  Alexander  were  sitting  all  alone  in 
his  office  at  the  Trust  Company,  nervously  tapping  the 
table  with  his  long,  smooth  fingers,  and  wondering  how 
soon  he  was  to  know  the  contents  of  the  will. 

The  morning  wore  on,  and  he  could  almost  see  in  the 
faces  of  his  fellow-clerks  how  the  impression  was  growing 
that  he  would  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  heirs.  There  was 
an  indescribable  something  in  their  glances,  a  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  change  in  their  manner,  of  which  he  was  aware  in 
spite  of  himself.  But  no  news  came. 

At  half-past  twelve  he  went  out  and  got  his  luncheon 
at  Sutherland’s  as  usual.  When  he  came  back,  he  found 
a  note  on  his  desk  from  his  mother.  He  opened  it  in 
considerable  excitement,  for  he  could  not  deny  that  he 
hoped  a  very  large  share  of  the  inheritance  might  come  to 
Mrs.  Ralston,  if  not  to  himself.  But  the  note  contained 
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no  final  news.  Mrs.  Ralston  said  that,  considering  the 
enormous  value  of  the  estate,  the  lawyers  desired  to  make 
the  will  public  as  soon  as  possible — a  common  measure  in 
such  cases,  as  the  sudden  demise  of  very  rich  men  has  a 
tendency  to  affect  public  confidence,  until  it  is  known  who 
is  to  have  the  principal  control  of  the  fortune.  Mrs. 
Ralston  said  that  only  she  herself  and  old  Mr.  Alexander 
Lauderdale,  as  being  the  two  next  of  kin,  had  been  re¬ 
quested  to  hear  the  will  read  that  afternoon.  She  advised 
him  to  come  home  and  wait  for  her,  as  early  as  he  could 
conveniently  leave  the  bank. 

That  was  all,  and  he  had  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience 
during  several  hours  more.  His  mother  had  not  yet  seen 
Katharine,  and  did  not  mention  her.  It  was  impossible 
to  foresee  what  she  would  do,  but  it  was  clear  enough  that 
she  would  not,  and  could  not,  return  to  her  father’s  house 
at  once. 

Before  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced,  the  wisdom  of 
the  lawyers’  advice  about  the  reading  of  the  will  became 
apparent.  Rumours  were  afloat  that  the  whole  fortune 
was  to  go  to  old  Alexander,  and  rumour  further  stated 
that  he  was  in  his  dotage,  and  would  be  capable  of  selling 
miles  of  real  estate  to  found  a  refuge  for  escaped  lunatics. 
Serious  persons  gave  no  credit  to  such  talk,  of  course,  but 
any  one  acquainted  with  New  York  knows  how  little,  at  a 
given  moment,  may  upset  the  market  and  cause  disaster. 
The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  that  there  are  more 
undertakings  unfinished  yet,  or  just  begun,  in  America, 
than  there  are  elsewhere,  which  depend  for  their  success 
altogether  upon  a  period  of  comparative  calm  in  financial 
affairs.  To  check  them,  though  they  might  turn  out  well, 
is  often  to  kill  them,  which  means  ruin  to  those  who  have 
backed  them  at  the  beginning. 

But  matters  proceeded  rapidly.  Before  Ralston  left  the 
bank,  the  newsboys  were  crying  the  evening  papers, 
containing,  as  they  avowed,  “  the  extraordinary  will  of 
Robert  Lauderdale.”  In  five  minutes  every  one  in  the 
bank  had  read  the  statement. 

There  was  a  paragraph  in  which,  after  giving  the  reasons 
for  making  the  will  public  at  once,  its  principal  conditions 
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were  named.  John,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  Katharine 
had  heard,  was  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed.  The 
paragraph  had  evidently  been  written  by  one  of  the  law¬ 
yers,  and  sent  to  all  the  papers  for  publication,  and  there 
was  no  account  of  any  interview  with  any  of  the  heirs. 
It  was  a  plain  account,  as  far  as  was  possible. 

Mr.  Robert  Lauderdale,  it  said,  had  never  married  ;  but 
he  had  numerous  relations,  who  were  all  descended  from 
the  original  Alexander  Lauderdale,  the  grandfather  of  the 
deceased.  In  order  to  avoid  all  possible  litigation  after 
his  death,  Mr.  Lauderdale  had  left  his  fortune  as  though 
it  had  been  left  by  his  grandfather,  regularly  distributed 
amongst  all  the  heirs  of  the  primeval  Alexander,  with  no 
legacies  whatsoever,  excepting  certain  annuities  to  be 
bought  of  an  insurance  company  before  the  distribution, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  servants  in  his  employ  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  will,  said  the  paragraph,  bore  a  very 
recent  date,  and  had  been  drawn  up,  strange  to  say,  by  a 
young  lawyer  of  no  particular  standing.  The  names  of 
the  witnesses  were  also  given,  and,  oddly  enough,  they 
were  persons  quite  unknown  to  any  one  concerned.  The 
paragraph  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  presumed  that  the 
will  would  not  be  contested  by  any  one,  and  would  be 
promptly  admitted  to  probate.  A  list  of  the  heirs  fol¬ 
lowed.  They  were  :  Alexander  Lauderdale  Senior,  Alex¬ 
ander  Lauderdale  Junior,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Slay  back, 
Robert  Lauderdale  Slayback,  her  infant  son,  Miss  Katha¬ 
rine  Lauderdale,  Mrs.  Admiral  Ralston,  John  Ralston, 
Mrs.  Richard  Bright,  Hamilton  Bright,  Mrs.  Walter 
Crowdie.  In  all,  there  were  ten  living  persons.  The 
property  was  to  be  divided  precisely  as  though  the  primeval 
Alexander  had  left  it  to  his  two  sons,  and  as  though  they, 
in  turn,  had  divided  it  amongst  their  children,  down  to 
the  youngest  living  heir,  who  was  Benjamin  Slayback’s 
baby  boy. 

John  Ralston  pored  over  the  paragraph  till  he  knew  it 
by  heart.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  proceeded  to  apply  the 
terms  to  actual  circumstances,  he  saw  that  one-half  of  the 
whole  fortune  must  go  to  Hamilton  Bright,  his  mother, 
and  his  sister,  Hester  Crowdie.  Of  the  remaining  half, 
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he  and  his  mother  would  have  half  between  them,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  whole.  The  smallest  share  would  go  to 
those  who  actually  bore  the  name  of  Lauderdale,  for  only 
the  last  quarter  would  remain  to  be  distributed  between 
the  two  Alexanders,  Charlotte,  Katharine,  and  Charlotte’s 
child.  Robert  Lauderdale  had  thus  provided  a  little  more 
liberally  for  Katharine  and  himself  than  for  most  of  the 
members  of  the  family,  since  they  were  to  have,  ultimately, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole.  And  Alexander 
Junior  would  get  one  of  the  smallest  shares.  But  it 
seemed  strange  that  the  Brights  should  have  so  much, 
though  it  was  just  possible  that  the  old  gentleman  might 
have  thought  it  wise  to  place  a  large  share  in  the  hands  of 
a  trained  man  of  business  who  would  keep  it  together. 

On  his  side,  Hamilton  Bright  had  made  the  same  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  was  as  near  to  losing  his  head  with  delight  as 
his  calm  nature  made  possible.  He  came  up  to  Jack,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  walk  up  town  together  and  dis¬ 
cuss  matters. 

“  I  can’t,”  answered  Ralston.  “  I’ll  go  a  bit  of  the  way 
on  foot,  but  my  mother  wants  to  see  me  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

They  went  out,  followed  by  the  envious  eyes  of  many 
who  had  read  the  paragraphs.  In  a  few  days  they  were 
both  to  have  millions. 

“  Well,”  said  Ralston,  when  they  were  together  on  the 
pavement  of  Broad  Street,  “  it’s  a  queer  will,  isn’t  it  ?  I 
suppose  we  ought  to  congratulate  each  other.” 

“Wait  till  it’s  all  settled,”  answered  Bright,  cautiously. 
“Not  that  there’s  going  to  be  any  difficulty,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,”  he  added.  “  It  seems  to  be  all  right,  and  properly 
witnessed.” 

“Oh — it’s  all  right  enough.  But  if  Alexander  Junior 
can  fight  it,  he  will.  He’s  come  out  worse  than  he  ex¬ 
pected.  The  only  odd  thing,  to  my  mind,  is  the  name  of 
the  lawyer.  Who  is  George  W.  Russell,  anyway  ?  Bid 
you  ever  hear  of  him  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes — I  know  who  he  is.  He’s  a  young  chap  who’s 
lately  set  up  for  himself — real  estate.  I  think  I  heard  of 
his  doing  some  work  for  uncle  Robert  last  year.  He’s  all 
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right.  And  he’d  be  careful  about  the  witnessing  and  all 
that.” 

“  Yes — well — but  why  did  uncle  Robert  go  to  him  1 
Why  didn’t  he  employ  his  own  lawyer — his  regular  one,  I 
mean — or  Henry  Brett,  or  somebody  one’s  heard  of  !  I 
should  think  it  would  be  more  natural.” 

“  Probably  he  had  made  another  will  before,  and  didn’t 
like  to  tell  his  own  lawyer  that  he  was  making  a  new  one. 
I’ve  heard  it  said  that  old  men  are  queer  about  that. 
They  don’t  want  any  one  to  know  that  they’ve  changed 
their  minds.  When  they  do,  they’re  capable  of  going  to 
any  shyster  to  get  the  papers  drawn  up.  That’s  probably 
what  uncle  Robert  did.” 

“  It’s  a  very  just  will  in  principle,”  said  Ralston.  “  I 
don’t  know  what  it  will  turn  out  in  practice.  I  wonder 
what  the  estate  is  really  worth.” 

“  Over  eighty  millions,  anyhow.  I  know  that,  because 
Mr.  Beman  said  he  had  reason  to  be  sure  of  it  some  time 
ago.” 

“  That  gives  us  two  twenty  and  you  forty  amongst  you 
three.  You  didn’t  expect  all  that,  Ham.” 

“  Expect  it  !  I  didn’t  expect  anything.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  it.  Of  course  you 
were  in  a  different  position,  your  mother  being  next  of  kin 
with  old  Alexander.  But  if  Alexander  Junior  broke  the 
will — he  can’t  though,  I’m  certain — I  shouldn’t  get  any¬ 
thing.  Of  course — I  think  any  will’s  just  that  gives 
me  a  lot  of  money.  And  if  Alexander  fights,  I’ll  fight, 
too.” 

“  He  will,  if  he  has  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  on.  By 
the  bye,  if  all  goes  smoothly,  I  suppose  you’ll  retire  from 
business,  and  I  shall  stop  clerking,  and  Crowdie  will  give 
up  painting.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  Bright.  “  As  for  me,  I  think 
I  shall  stick  to  the  bank.  There’ll  be  more  interest  in  the 
thing  when  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  money  in  it.  Crowdie  1  Oh 
— he’ll  go  on  painting  as  long  as  he  can  see.  He  likes  it 
— and  it  isn’t  hard  work.” 

They  talked  a  little  longer  in  the  same  strain,  and  then 
Ralston  left  his  friend  and  went  up  town  by  the  Elevated, 
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pondering  deeply  on  the  situation.  One  thing  seemed 
clear  enough.  However  matters  turned  out,  whether 
Alexander  Junior  fought  the  will  or  not,  Ralston  and 
Katharine  would  be  free  to  declare  their  marriage  as  soon 
as  they  pleased.  That  consideration  outweighed  all  others 
with  him  at  the  present  moment,  for  he  was  tired  of  wait¬ 
ing.  It  was  four  months  since  he  had  been  married,  and 
in  that  time  he  had  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  talking 
freely  with  his  wife.  The  perpetual  strain  of  secrecy  was 
wearing  upon  his  nervous  nature.  He  would  at  any  time 
have  preferred  to  fight  any  one  or  anything,  rather  than 
have  anything  to  conceal,  and  concealment  had  been  forced 
upon  him  as  a  daily  necessity. 

He  said  to  himself  with  truth  that  he  might  as  well  have 
struck  Alexander  for  one  reason  as  for  another ;  that  he 
might  just  as  well  have  faced  him  about  the  marriage  as 
about  the  calumny  upon  his  own  character  which  Alexan¬ 
der  had  uttered.  But  circumstances  had  been  against  his 
doing  so.  At  no  moment  yet,  until  the  present,  had  he 
felt  himself  quite  free  to  take  Katharine  from  her  home 
and  to  bring  her  to  his  mother’s.  Alexander’s  own  violence 
had  made  it  possible.  And  he  had  intended,  or  he  and  his 
mother  had  agreed,  to  take  the  step  at  once,  when  suddenly 
Robert  Lauderdale’s  death  had  arrested  everything.  There 
were  fifty  reasons  for  not  declaring  the  marriage  now,  or  for 
several  weeks  to  come — chief  of  all,  perhaps,  the  mere 
question  of  good  taste.  To  declare  a  marriage  on  the  very 
morrow  of  a  death  in  the  family  would  surprise  people  ; 
the  world  would  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  young  couple 
had  acted  contrary  to  Robert  Lauderdale’s  wishes,  and  had 
waited  for  his  death,  in  fear  of  losing  any  part  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  by  offending  him.  Such  haste  would  not  be 
decent. 

But  there  would  be  no  need  to  wait  long,  John  thought, 
and  in  the  meantime  Katharine  could  surely  not  go  back 
to  Clinton  Place. 

Wherever  else  she  might  be,  he  should  have  plenty  of 
.opportunities  of  seeing  her  at  his  leisure.  He  reached  his 
home  and  found  his  mother  waiting  for  him  in  his  study. 
She  was  pale  and  looked  tired. 
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“  I  suppose  you’ve  heard  ?  ”  she  said,  interrogatively,  as 
he  entered.  “  I  see  it’s  in  all  the  papers.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  John,  gravely.  “  I’ve  been  talking 
with  Ham  Bright — we  left  the  bank  together.” 

“  I  suppose  he’s  in  the  seventh  heaven,”  said  Mrs. 
Ralston.  “  Who  would  ever  have  expected  such  a  will  ?  ” 

“  I’m  sure  I  didn’t.  May  I  smoke,  mother  ?  I  haven’t 
had  a  chance  all  day.” 

“  Of  course — always  smoke.  I  like  it.  Jack — I’ve  been 
there  most  of  the  day,  you  know.  I  went  in  twice  to  look 
at  him.  What  a  grand  old  man  he  was  !  I  wish  you 
could  see  him  lying  there  on  white  velvet  like  an  old  king.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  see  dead  people,”  answered  Ralston, 
lighting  a  cigar.  “  Besides — I  was  fond  of  him.” 

“  So  was  I.  Don’t  think  I  wasn’t,  my  dear — very  fond 
of  him.  But  you  and  I  don’t  look  at  those  things  just  in 
the  same  way,  I  know.  I  wish  I  could  see  them  as  you 
do — dream  of  something  beyond,  as  you  do.  To  me — feel¬ 
ing  that  it’s  all  over,  and  that  he  is  there,  dead  on  his 
bed,  and  nowhere  else,  all  there  is  of  him  now,  or  ever  will 
be — well,  I  was  glad  to  see  him  as  I  did.  I  shall  always 
remember  him  as  I  saw  him  to-day.  I  wish  I  believed 
something.  To  me — the  only  hope  is  the  hope  of  memory 
for  good  things  and  forgetfulness  for  bad  things,  as  long 
as  life  lasts.  I’ve  got  another  good  memory  of  a  good  man 
I  was  fond  of — so  I’ve  got  something.” 

“  It’s  a  depressing  sort  of  creed,”  said  Ralston,  smoking 
thoughtfully.  “Not  that  mine’s  worth  much,  I  suppose. 
Still - ” 

He  let  the  word  imply  what  it  might,  and  puffed  slowly 
at  his  cigar.  Mrs.  Ralston  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes 
and  said  nothing  in  answer. 

“I  don’t  care!”  exclaimed  John,  suddenly.  “I  can’t 
believe  it  all  ends  here.  I  can’t,  and  I  won’t.  There’s 
something — somewhere,  I  dare  say  I  shall  never  get  it,!but 
there’s  something.  I  know  it,  because  I  feel  there  is.  It’s 
in  me,  and  you,  and  everybody.” 

Mrs.  Ralston  smiled  sadly.  She  had  heard  her  husband 
triumphantly  refute  the  ontological  argument  many  a  time. 

“I  wish  I  felt  it  in  me,  then,”  she  answered,  sincerely. 
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“  Jack — isn’t  there  something  strange  about  this  will, 
though  ?  An  unknown  lawyer,  servants  for  witnesses — all 
that,  as  though  it  had  been  done  in  a  hurry.  It  seems 
odd  to  me.” 

“Yes.  Bright  and  I  were  talking  about  it.” 

He  went  on  to  tell  her  what  Bright  thought. 

“  He  says  he  knows  the  lawyer,  though,”  he  concluded, 
“  and  that  he’s  a  straight  man,  so  it  must  be  all  right.” 

“Mr.  Allen  said  he’d  only  heard  his  name  mentioned 
once  or  twice  lately,”  said  Mrs.  Ralston.  “  It  was  a  long, 
long  will.  Then  every  servant  was  mentioned  by  name.  I 
had  no  idea  there  could  be  so  many  in  the  house.” 

“  Who  are  the  witnesses  ?  ”  asked  John. 

“  One  was  the  secretary — you  know  ?  That  nice  young 
fellow  who  used  to  be  about.  I  don’t  know  who  the  others 
were — I’ve  forgotten  their  names.  Mr.  Allen  didn’t  seem 
to  think  there’d  be  any  difficulty  about  finding  them.  He 
thought  the  property  was  all  in  this  State — most  of  it’s  in 
the  city,  so  that  the  will  could  be  proved  immediately.” 

“Well — I  hope  so.  But  I  believe  there’ll  be  some 
trouble.  Alexander  only  comes  in  for  a  small  share.  He’ll 
do  his  best  to  break  the  will,  so  as  to  get  the  money  divided 
between  his  father  and  you.  The  Brights  would  get 
nothing,  in  that  case.  We  should  get  a  lot  more,  of  course 
— but  then — I  can’t  realise  what  twenty  millions  mean, 
can  you  ?  What  difference  will  it  make  in  our  lives, 
whether  we  have  twenty  or  forty  ?  Those  sums  are  mytho¬ 
logical,  anyhow.  The  more  a  man  has,  above  ten  millions, 
the  more  care  and  bother  and  worry  and  enemies  he’s  got 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  way,  Jack,”  said 
Mrs.  Ralston.  “  It’s  just  my  feeling.  But  it’s  not  every¬ 
body  who  thinks  so.  Most  men — well,  you  know  !  ” 

“  I  think  you’re  mistaken  there,  mother,”  answered 
Ralston.  “  I’m  talking  of  private  individuals,  of  course — 
not  of  men  who  are  in  big  things,  like  railways,  or  banks 
— but  just  private  persons  who  want  to  live  on  their  in¬ 
come  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  who  haven’t  enormous 
families,  of  course.  No  reasonable  being  can  spend  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  a  year  without  trouble — at 
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least,  I  don’t  think  so.  Uncle  Robert  didn’t  actually 
spend  three  hundred  thousand,  I’ve  heard  it  said.  He 
cared  for  nothing  but  white  velvet  and  horses — of  all 
things  to  go  together  !  Of  course  he  gave  away  a  million 
a  year  or  so.  But  that  doesn’t  count  as  expenses.  All 
the  rest  just  rolled  up,  and  he  had  to  spend  hours  and 
hours  every  day  in  taking  care  of  it.  Now,  I  just  ask 
you,  what  possible  satisfaction  can  there  be  in  that  ?  And 
everybody  thinks  just  the  same  who’s  not  a  born  idiot — or 
a  financier.  Now  Bright — he’s  different.  He’s  a  partner 
in  Bemans’  and  finance  amuses  him.  He’d  like  to  be  the 
Astors  and  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Rothschilds  and  all 
the  rest  of  them,  rolled  into  one.  He’d  like  to  ride  Wall 
Street  like  a  pony  and  direct  millions,  as  he  owns  cattle 
out  in  the  Nacimiento  Valley.  I  wouldn’t,  for  my  part. 
Twenty  thousand  a  year  has  always  seemed  wealth  to  me, 
though  most  people  one  knows  say  one  can’t  more  than 
live  on  it.  Did  you  see  Katharine,  mother  %  ” 

“  Of  course.  We  had  a  long  talk.” 

“You  didn’t  tell  her  anything,  I  suppose ?  I  mean, 
what  we  were  talking  about  last  night  ?  ” 

“No.  I  thought  you’d  rather  tell  her  that  you’d  told 
me.  Besides — just  now  !  But  she  can’t  stay  there,  Jack. 
It’s  rather  a  ghastly  situation — alone  in  the  house  with 
the  dead  man,  and  only  the  servants.  That  nurse  has 
stayed,  though,  to  take  care  of  her  arm.  But  it’s  grim — - 
all  the  shades  down,  and  every  one  talking  in  whispers. 
She  was  in  one  of  the  back  rooms,  so  that  she  could  have 
the  window  open.” 

“  Oh — she  was  up,  then,  was  she  1  Dressed,  and  ail 
that  ?  ” 

“  Yes — it’s  the  small  bone  of  the  arm.  She  won’t  have 
to  stay  in  bed.  You  can  go  and  see  her  if  you  like. 
That  is,  if  she’s  still  there.  I  advised  her  to  go  and  stay 
with  the  Crowdies.  She  looked  at  me  as  though  she  won¬ 
dered  whether  I  knew  anything.  I  suppose  she  expected 
that  I’d  advise  her  to  go  home.  But  that’s  impossible.” 

“  Of  course — but  she  hates  Crowdie.  We  all  do,  for 
that  matter.  I  don’t  believe  she’ll  go.  Didn’t  she  say  1  ” 
“No.  Why  do  we  all  hate  Crowdie  ?  We  do — it’s 
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quite  true.  By  the  bye,  he’s  distinguished  himself  to-day. 
You  know  that  picture  of  Katharine  ?  ” 

“  Yes — he  gave  it  to  poor  uncle  Robert  only  yesterday.” 

“  Well — he  came  and  took  it  away  this  morning  before 
ten  o’clock.  Katharine  told  me.”  Mrs.  Ralston  laughed 
without  smiling. 

“  Upon  my  word  !  But  it’s  rather  curious,  though.  I 
didn’t  know  he  was  mean.  He  never  seemed  to  be,  somehow.” 

“  No — I  know.  It  struck  me  as  strange,  too.  A  new 
light  on  his  character.” 

“  I  fancy  he  has  some  object.  I  hate  him — I  loathe 
him  !  But  that  isn’t  like  him.  I  wonder  whether  Hester 
was  angry  because  he  gave  it  away.  It  was  for  her,  you 
know,  and  she  may  not  have  liked  his  giving  it  away.  I’ll 
go  and  see  Katharine.  W as  it  late  when  you  left  there  ?  ” 

“  About  half-past  four.  I  stayed  with  her  a  long  time 
after  the  lawyer  had  gone.” 

“  Mother,”  said  Ralston,  suddenly,  “  why  can’t  we  just 
face  it  out  and  bring  her  here  1  Would  it  look  too  strange, 
do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  People  would  say  we’d  waited  for  poor  uncle 
Robert  to  die.  You  must  have  a  little  more  patience, 
dear  boy.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  thought  at  first,”  answered  Ralston. 
“  I’ll  go  and  see  her.  If  she  hadn’t  left  at  half-past  four,  I 
don’t  believe  she’ll  leave  to-day.  When  is  the  funeral  to  be  ?  ” 

“  Day  after  to-morrow,  I  think.” 


CHAPTER  XYI 

Ralston  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Katharine  had 
abandoned  all  idea  of  leaving  the  house  on  the  Park 
because  it  was  so  late.  Depressed  as  she  was,  and  in 
almost  constant  pain  from  her  arm,  the  atmosphere  was 
altogether  too  melancholy  for  her  to  bear.  Moreover,  she 
saw  how  utterly  unnatural  her  staying  must  seem  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  should  her  acquaintances  ever  find  out 
that  she  had  remained  all  alone  in  the  great  house  after 
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her  uncle’s  death.  After  Mrs.  Ralston  had  left  her,  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  in  any  case,  had  caused  her 
belongings  to  be  got  ready,  and  had  ordered  a  carriage. 
But  she  had  not  quite  decided  whither  she  would  go,  and 
Ralston  found  her  in  the  library  still  turning  the  matter 
over. 

“  Oh,  Jack  !  ”  she  cried,  “  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come,  dear  !  ” 

“  I  came  this  morning,”  he  answered.  “  But  you  weren’t 
awake  yet.  You’re  dressed  to  go  out — surely  you’re  not 
going  to  move  at  this  hour  ?  Tell  me — how’s  the  arm  ? 
Does  it  hurt  you  much  ?  ” 

“  Oh — it  hurts,  of  course,”  said  Katharine,  almost  in¬ 
differently.  “  That  is — it’s  numb,  don’t  you  know  ?  But 
Doctor  Routh  says  there’s  nothing  to  be  done  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  he  hasn’t  moved  the  bandages.  Now  don’t  talk 
about  it  any  more — there  are  other  things  much  more 
important.  Sit  down,  J ack — there,  in  uncle  Robert’s 
chair.  Poor  uncle  Robert !  ”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  different 
tone,  realizing  that  the  old  man  would  never  sit  beside  her 
a^ain. 

O 

“  Poor  man  !  ”  echoed  Ralston,  with  real  sorrow  in  his 
voice. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  while  they  both  thought 
of  him.  The  stillness  of  the  whole  house  was  oppressive. 
There  was  an  odour  of  many  fresh  flowers,  and  the  peculiar 
smell  of  new  black  stuffs  which  the  disposers  of  the  dead 
bring  with  them.  With  a  sort  of  instinct  of  sympathy, 
John  bent  down  and  kissed  the  gloved  wrist  of  Katharine’s 
left  hand  as  it  lay  on  the  arm  of  the  easy-chair.  She 
looked  at  him  quickly,  moved  her  hand  a  little  towards  him 
in  thanks,  and  smiled  sadly  before  she  spoke. 

“Jack — I  can’t  stay  here,”  she  said.  “I’m  not  nervous, 
you  know,  but  I’m  not  quite  myself  after  all  this.  It’s  too 
awfully  melancholy.  Every  time  I  go  to  my  room  I  have 
to  pass  the  door  of  the  room  where  he’s  lying — and  then  I 
go  in  and  look  at  him.  It’s  got  to  be  a  fixed  idea — if  I  go 
near  the  door  I  have  to  go  in.  And  it  brings  it  all  back. 
Then  all  the  people — they  come  in  shoals.  There  have 
been  ever  so  many  who’ve  wanted  to  look.  It’s  that 
horrible  curiosity  about  death.  All  the  relations.  Even 
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the  three  Miss  Miners  came.  I  thought  they’d  never  go. 
Of  course  I  don’t  see  them,  so  I  have  to  be  always  dodging 
in  here  or  into  the  drawing-room,  or  the  gallery,  or  else  I 
have  to  stay  in  my  room.  It  will  be  worse  to-morrow.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Ralston.  “  You  ought  not  to  stay.” 
He  paused  a  moment.  “  Dear,”  he  added,  “  I  want  jmu 
to  know  it  at  once — I’ve  told  my  mother  that  we’re 
married - ” 

“  Oh,  Jack  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine,  taken  by  surprise. 

“  It  was  much  better.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  better  to  tell  her  long  ago.  She  was  hurt, 
because  I’d  kept  it  from  her — but  she’s  very  glad  all  the 
same.  You  see,  she  would  have  had  to  know  it  all  some 
day — don’t  you  think  I  was  right  to  tell  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes — I  suppose  so.  Do  you  know  'l  I’m  a  little  bit 
afraid  of  her — well — not  exactly  afraid,  perhaps — I  don’t 
know  how  to  express  it - ” 

“  You  needn’t  be.  She  thinks  there’s  nobody  like  you  !  ” 

“  I’m  glad  she’s  fond  of  me,”  said  Katharine.  “  I’m  glad 
you’ve  told  her — I  was  a  little  surprised  at  first,  that  was 
all.  Yes — I’m  glad  that  she  knows.” 

She  was  evidently  thinking  over  the  situation,  wondering, 
perhaps,  what  her  next  meeting  with  her  mother-in-law  was 
to  be  like. 

“She’s  been  here  with  you,  hasn’t  she1? ’’asked  John, 
resuming  the  conversation  after  a  short  pause. 

“  Yes,  and  my  own  mother,  too — and  then  Mr.  Allen, 
and  dear  old  grandpapa.  Poor  old  gentleman  !  He  sat  in 
a  chair  and  cried  like  a  baby  when  he  went  in.  And  then 
the  reading  of  the  will — and  the  endless  people — the 
people  who  have  to  do  with  the  funeral,  you  know.  All 
those  things  jar  on  me.  I  must  get  away.  I  can’t  stand 
it  another  hour — at  least — not  alone.  I  think  I  shall  go 
home,  after  all.” 

“  Home  ?  ”  repeated  Ralston,  in  surprise.  “  But  how 
can  you,  after  all  this  1  Just  think  how  your  father  will 
behave  !  Especially  since  he’s  heard  of  the  will.  I’m 
sure  he  expected  to  divide  everything  with  my  mother, 
unless  he  managed  to  get  it  all  for  himself.  I  see  why  you 
promised  not  to  tell  after  uncle  Robert  had  told  you - ” 
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“  No — you  don’t  see,  Jack,”  answered  Katharine, 
thoughtfully.  “  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  right  for 
me  to  tell  you  now.  I  suppose  so.  It  may  make  a 
difference,  though  I  suppose  it  can’t,  really.” 

“  Do  just  as  you  feel,  yourself,”  said  Ralston.  “  You 
know  what  he  said — I  don’t.  I  can’t  judge  for  you.” 

Katharine  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Then  it  seemed 
best  to  confide  in  him,  and  she  turned  towards  him  suddenly. 

“  I’ll  tell  you,  Jack.  This  is  not  the  will  he  told  me  of. 
It’s  quite  different  in  every  way.  It  was  only  made  a  few 
days  ago.” 

“Well,  then,  this  is  the  valid  one.” 

“  Yes — of  course.  The  secretary  knew  where  it  was — 
in  a  drawer  of  this  desk,  here.  Uncle  Robert  had  told 
him  it  was  there,  only  two  days  ago,  in  case  of  his  death. 
The  key  was  on  his  chain,  on  the  dressing-table  up  stairs. 
You  see  the  secretary  was  one  of  the  witnesses.” 

“That’s  an  advantage,  anyway.  Witnesses  are  often 
hard  to  find,  I  know.  So  this  will  is  quite  different  from 
the  old  one  ?  ” 

“  Oh — quite  !  The  one  he  told  me  about  left  everything 
to  you  and  Charlotte  and  me — in  three  trusts,  I  think  he 
said.  We  were  all  to  give  half  our  income  to  the  parents 
— papa  and  my  mother  and  your  mother — and  we  were  all 
to  support  grandpapa.  The  Brights  were  to  have  a  million, 
and  there  was  something  for  the  Miners.” 

“  Why,  that  would  have  given  you  and  me  two-thirds  of 
the  fortune  !  That  would  hardly  have  been  fair.” 

“  No — it  seemed  a  great  deal.  But  you  see  he  changed 
his  mind  before  he  died.  It’s  much  more  just,  as  it  is — 
though  it  does  seem  as  though  grandpapa  and  papa  ought 
to  have  more  than  the  Brights.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why,  if  you  look  at  it  logically — they’re 
descended  just  as  directly  from  our  great-great-grand¬ 
father - ” 

“  Yes — but  what  had  he  to  do  with  it  ?  The  money 
didn’t  come  from  him.” 

“No — still — to  avoid  all  quarrelling,  there  was  no  other 
way.  Only — it’s  going  to  make  the  biggest  family  quarrel 
there’s  ever  been  since  wills  were  invented.  That’s  the 
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real  logic  of  events.  Things  always  turn  out  like  that. 
‘  Better  is  the  enemy  of  good,’  you  know.  Now,  let  me 
see.  Your  father  is  going  to  try  and  break  the  will,  of 
course.  Your  grandfather  will  go  with  him,  because  if 
there’s  no  will,  he’ll  get  half — for  his  asylums  and  charities. 
Then  I  suppose  I  ought  to  advise  my  mother  to  go  with 
him  against  the  will,  too,  if  there’s  any  good  ground  for 
breaking  it.  Of  course  we  don’t  want  half  of  what  he’s  left 
us,  as  it  is — but  still,  if  it’s  law,  it’s  law,  and  there’s  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn’t  have  what  belongs  to  us,  if  it 
does  belong  to  us.  The  Crowdies  are  as  prosperous  as 
possible.  Ham  Bright’s  getting  rich,  I  know — and  then — 
I  say,  Katharine,  if  this  will  breaks  down,  would  the  will 
he  told  you  about  be  good,  if  we  could  find  it  h  That’s  a 
curious  question.  I  must  ask  a  lawyer.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  those  things.  But  it’s 
getting  late,  Jack.  I  must  be  going — somewhere,  but 
where,  I  can’t  tell  !  I  think  I’d  much  better  go  home  and 
face  it  out  with  papa.  I’m  right,  and  he’s  wrong,  and  he’s 
got  to  give  in  sooner  or  later.  I’d  much  better  go,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  this — this  tension.” 

“  You’re  brave  enough  for  anything  !  ”  exclaimed  Ralston, 
with  admiration.  “  Still,  if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn’t  go  till 
after  the  funeral,  at  all  events.  Don’t  you  think  if  my 
mother  came  here  and  stayed  with  you - ” 

“No,  no,  Jack  !  I  can’t  stand  it  any  longer.  I  can’t 
help  going  to  look  at  him — I  should  go  in  the  night — and 
it’s  making  me  nervous.” 

“  How  funny  !  But  if  you  don’t  want  to  go  into  the 
room,  why  do  you  go  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  help  it — I  don’t  know.  I’m  a  woman,  you 
know,  and  those  things  take  hold  of  one  so  !  ” 

“  Somebody  ought  to  stay.  I  think  I  will.  But  you’d 
much  better  go  to  the  Crowdies’.  I  know  you  can’t  bear 
him,  but  it  would  only  be  for  a  couple  of  days.  You’d  be 
with  Hester  all  the  time,  and  you  like  her,  and  you  needn’t 
see  much  of  him.” 

“  I  thought  of  going  to  the  Brights’.  Old  Mrs.  Bright 
and  I  are  great  friends.” 
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“  No — don’t !  It’s  hard  on  Ham.  He’s  so  awfully  in 
love  with  you.” 

“  Yes — perhaps  he  is.  But  he’s  down  town  all  day — I 
should  only  see  him  at  dinner,  and  a  little  in  the  evening.” 

“  Don’t  be  ruthless,  Katharine  !  ”  exclaimed  John,  with 
almost  involuntary  reproach  in  his  tone. 

“  Ruthless  ?  ”  she  repeated.  “  I  don’t  understand.  What 
is  there  that’s  ruthless  in  that  %  I  could  see  you  so  much 
more  freely.” 

“  Why — don’t  you  know  how  it  hurts — that  sort  of 
thing  ?  To  go  and  stay  under  the  same  roof  with  a  man 
who  loves  you,  when  you  know,  and  he  knows,  that  you 
can  never  possibly  love  him  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  it  does,”  answered  Katharine,  vaguely.  “  I 
hadn’t  thought  of  that.  But  then,  you  know,  Ham  would 
never  say  anything,  any  more  than  if  he  knew  we  were 
married.” 

“  That  just  makes  it  so  much  the  harder,”  replied  Ralston, 
smiling  at  her  woman’s  view  of  the  case.  “  Don’t  you  see  ?  ” 

“Well — of  course,  if  you  don’t  want  me  to  go,  Jack,  I 
won’t.  I  believe  you’re  jealous  of  Ham  !  ”  She  laughed 
a  little  and  looked  at  him  lovingly. 

“  There’s  no  fear  of  that,”  he  said.  “  But  he’s  always 
been  a  good  friend  to  me.  I  know  what  he’d  suffer  for 
those  two  or  three  days,  though  you  can’t  understand  it,  I 
suppose.  I  don’t  want  him  to  suffer  on  my  account.” 

“  Oh,  very  well.  It  seemed  simpler,  that’s  all.  I  dislike 
Walter  Crowdie  so — I  can’t  tell  you  !  I  thought  of  going 
to  your  house.  I  suppose  you  thought  of  it,  too — but,  of 
course,  it  wouldn’t  do  at  all.”  She  laughed  again,  a  little 
nervously  this  time. 

“It’s  not  to  be  thought  of,”  answered  Ralston,  gravely. 

“  Then  there’s  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  the  Crowdies’. 
Will  you  take  me  down  there  ?  I’ve  ordered  the  carriage, 
and  I  suppose  it’s  ready  by  this  time.  There  can’t  be  any 
harm  in  our  driving  down  together,  can  there  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no — I  should  think  not.  We’ll  pull  the  shades 
half  down.  Is  it  one  of  uncle  Robert’s  carriages  ?  ” 

“  No — I  sent  to  the  livery  stable.  The  men  have  no 
mourning  coats — and  I  thought  it  would  be  odd  if  the 
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carriage  were  seen  driving  about  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.” 

Ralston  could  not  help  contrasting  the  tactful  foresight 
of  this  proceeding  with  Katharine’s  readiness  to  inflict  any 
amount  of  pain  upon  Hamilton  Bright.  It  was  quite  true 
that  he  could  see  her  alone  more  easily  at  the  Brights’  than 
at  the  Crowdies’,  but  his  own  consideration  for  his  friend 
altogether  outweighed  the  thought.  Katharine  saw  that 
it  did.  She  returned  to  the  discussion  when  they  were  in 
the  carriage. 

“  I  should  have  thought  you’d  prefer  to  see  me  at  the 
Brights’,  Jack,”  she  said.  “It  would  be  so  much  nicer. 
Of  course,  at  the  Crowdies’  I  can’t  be  always  sending 
Hester  off  whenever  you  come.  How  strange  you  are 
sometimes  !  You  don’t  seem  to  see  things  as  I  do.” 

“Not  this,  anyway,”  cried  John,  arranging  the  shades  as 
the  carriage  turned  into  Fifth  Avenue.  “  I’m  sorry  for 
Ham.” 

“  I  should  think  you’d  sacrifice  him  a  little  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  me.”  Her  tone  showed  that  she  was  a  little  hurt. 

“  Oh — of  course  !  That  is - ”  he  interrupted  himself 

- “  that  is,  you  know,  if  it  were  very  important.” 

“  But  isn’t  it  important — as  you  call  it  ?  I  wonder 
whether  it  means  as  much  to  you  as  it  does  to  me  1  ”  She 
looked  at  him. 

“  What  h  ”  he  asked. 

“  Our  meeting  just  as  often  as  we  can,  for  a  minute,  for 
an  hour,  to  be  together  as  long  as  possible.  You  don’t 
seem  to  care  as  much  as  I  do  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  I  do  !  ”  protested  John,  laying  his  hand  on  hers. 
“  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing,  dear  ?  You  know  how 
much  I  care  !  ” 

“  Yes — but  I  sometimes  wonder - ”  She  hesitated. 

“  You  don’t  think  that  means  that  there  is  any  difference 
in  our  love,  do  you  ?  ”  she  asked  suddenly,  as  though  she 
could  not  help  it. 

“  Why,  no  !  What  difference  should  there  be  1  We  both 
care  just  the  same — only  each  in  our  own  way,  I  suppose.” 

Ralston’s  experience  was  limited,  and  he  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  being  a  little  obtuse  and  slow  to  understand, 
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This  was  a  new  phase,  too,  and  he  was  ready  to  reproach 
himself  with  having  inadvertently  been  the  cause  of  it. 

“  That’s  just  it,”  answered  Katharine.  “  You  say,  each 
in  our  own  way — it  seems  to  me  that  there’s  only  one  way — 
and  that’s  the  very  most  that  can  be.  That’s  what  I  mean, 
dear.  There  mustn’t  be  two  ways.  There’s  only  one  way 
of  caring.” 

“Well — that’s  our  way,  isn’t  it?”  asked  Ralston, 
watching  her  tenderly. 

“  Not  if  it  isn’t  just  the  same  for  both  of  us.  Because 
you’re  a  man  and  I’m  a  woman — that’s  not  a  reason  for 
there  being  any  difference — I’m  sure  it  isn’t,  Jack  !  ”  she 
added,  earnestly. 

“  Of  course  not !  ”  he  answered,  not  at  all  seeing  what 
else  he  could  say. 

“  Yes — but - ”  she  stopped  again  and  looked  into  his 

eyes. 

John  was  not  good  at  phrases.  Under  great  emotion  he 
could  be  eloquent  in  few  words — with  the  short,  burning 
syllables,  trembling  like  fire-tongues  from  a  furnace,  which 
break  through  a  man’s  outer  self  now  and  then.  But  at 
the  present  moment  he  felt  no  deep  emotion — scarcely  any 
emotion  at  all,  in  fact.  For  months  he  had  been  used  to  the 
idea  that  the  beautiful  young  girl  by  his  side  was  his  lawful 
wife.  For  months  he  had  been  accustomed  to  short,  half- 
clandestine  meetings.  The  great  thing,  his  real  life  with 
her,  was  as  far  off  as  ever,  in  his  heart’s  sight,  though  his 
reason  told  him  that  the  long  period  of  probation  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  A  habit  had  formed  itself  in  his  heart 
of  taking  for  granted,  without  words,  that  each  loved  the 
other  truly,  and  that  each  was  waiting  for  the  other.  He 
had  won  her  long  ago.  His  business  of  late  had  been  to 
overcome  circumstances,  and  he  felt  that  his  actions  might 
speak  for  him  now,  without  language  to  help  them.  Yet  he 
felt  sorely  at  the  present  moment  the  need  of  the  phrase,  and 
the  absence  of  the  heart-beat  that  might  prompt  it.  He 
saw  that  she  missed  it,  but  though  he  loved  her  so  dearly 
he  could  not  force  it  to  come.  She  should  have  been 
thankful  that  he  could  not,  and  grateful  to  fate  for  his  in¬ 
experience. 
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It  is  a  long  drive  from  the  corner  of  the  Park  to 
Lafayette  Place,  where  the  Crowdies  lived.  The  distance 
is  fully  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  John  realized  that  in  the 
twenty  minutes  before  him  there  was  time  for  many  mis¬ 
understandings.  With  his  natural  directness,  he  spoke  out. 

44  Darling,”  he  said,  “  don’t  let’s  be  foolish,  and  quarrel 
over  nothings - ” 

“  Quarrel  ?  With  you  ?  Why,  I’d  rather  die,  Jack,  dear  ! 
It’s  not  that.  I  was  only  thinking - ” 

She  stopped,  evidently  with  no  intention  of  completing 
the  sentence,  which  meant,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  to  her, 
though  it  was  vague  to  him.  But  he  had  begun  his  ex¬ 
planation,  and  was  not  to  be  hindered  from  pursuing  it  to 
the  end. 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  he  replied,  as  though  setting  aside  all  her 
possible  objections.  “  Let’s  look  at  it  sensibly.  It  amounts 
to  this.  We  both  love  each  other  with  all  our  hearts.  You 
always  say  4  care  ’  instead  of  4  love.’  I  suppose  it’s  a  euphem¬ 
ism.  But  I  say  it  just  as  it  is.  Do  you  think  we  should 
have  gone  through  all  we  have  for  each  other  if  we  didn’t 
love  with  all  our  hearts  1  I  know  we  couldn’t.  And  as  for 
me,  I’m  perfectly  sure  I  never  cared  two  straws  for  any  one 
else.  Aren’t  you  ?  ” 

44  Jack  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine,  almost  offended  at  the 
idea. 

“  Yes — well,”  he  continued,  rapidly,  44  it  isn’t  possible  to 
say  which  has  done  the  most,  or  said  the  most,  for  the 
other’s  sake.  I  think  you’ve  done  more  for  me  than  I  have 
for  you,  if  you  want  to  know — but  that’s  been  the  result 
of  circumstances.  You  know  I’d  have  done  anything  under 
the  sun,  at  any  moment,  don’t  you  h  ” 

44  Of  course  I  do  !  Do  you  think  I’d  have  made  you 
marry  me  if  I  hadn’t  known  that  ?  ” 

44  Well — that’s  all  right.  As  for  saying  things — I’ve 
said  a  great  deal  more  than  you  have.  I’ve  told  you  I  love 
you  several  hundred  thousand  times  in  the  last  year  or  two 
— haven’t  I  ?  ” 

44  Yes — I’ve  not  counted.”  Katharine  smiled,  but  Ralston 
did  not  see  his  advantage. 

44 1  don’t  say  that  I’ve  found  many  new  words  to  say  it 
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with,”  he  pursued.  “  It  doesn’t  always  seem  to  need  new 
words,  and  if  it  did — well,  I’m  not  an  author,  you  know. 
I’m  not  Frank  Miner.  I  can’t  go  about  with  a  dictionary 
in  my  pocket,  looking  up  new  suits  of  clothes  for  my  feel¬ 
ings  every  time  I  want  to  air  them.  And  sometimes  I’ve 
said  it  to  please  you,  just  because  I  knew  you  wanted  me 
to  say  it  and  would  be  disappointed  if  I  didn’t.  You  see 
how  frank  I  am.” 

“  Yes — you’re  very  frank  !  ”  She  laughed  a  little,  but 
rather  hardly,  as  though  something  hurt  her. 

“  Don’t  misunderstand  me,  dear,”  he  said,  quickly. 
“You  do — I  see  you  do.  It’s  just  because  I  won’t  be 
misunderstood  that  I’m  talking  as  I  am.  What  I’m  driving 
at  is  this.  It  isn’t  true  that  words  never  mean  anything, 

as  some  people  say - ” 

“  Who  says  so  ?  What  nonsense  !  ” 

“  Oh — people  say  it — books  do — when  the  authors  can’t 
find  the  words  people  really  say  when  they  mean  things. 
But  it’s  not  true.  Words  mean  a  great  deal,  when  they  do 
— when  they  just  come  because  they  must,  you  know,  in 
spite  of  everything  and  everybody — when  they’ve  strength 
enough  to  force  themselves  out,  instead  of  being  dragged 
out,  like  olives  out  of  a  bottle,  and  presented  to  you  on  a 
plate.  But  when  they’re  real,  they’re  very  real,  with  all 
of  one,  like  pain  or  pleasure.  Actions  always  mean  some¬ 
thing.  That’s  the  point.  There’s  no  possible  mistake 
when  a  man  does  things  that  need  a  lot  of  doing,  and  don’t 
come  easily.  Then  you  know  he’s  in  earnest,  if  you’ll  only 
look  at  what  he  does.  Don’t  you  think  that’s  true, 
Katharine  'i  ” 

“  Yes — oh,  yes  !  That’s  true  enough.  But  it  needn’t 

prevent  a  man  from  saying  that  he  cares - ” 

“  Of  course  not — -but  if  he  doesn’t  happen  to  want  to  say 

it  just  at  that  moment - ” 

“  But  you  should  always  want  to  say  it.  Don’t  you 
always  feel  it  ?  ”  She  looked  at  him  in  an  odd  surprise. 

“  Feel  it — yes — always,”  he  answered,  quickly.  “  But 
I  don’t  always  want  to  say  just  what  I  feel.  Do  you  ?  ” 
“No.  But  that’s  different.  It  makes  me  so  happy 
when  you  say  it,  as  you  can  say  it  sometimes,” 
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“  And  don’t  you  think  it  makes  me  happy  when  you  say 
it  ?  ”  he  retorted.  “  And  you  don’t  say  it  half  as  often  as 
I  do,  I’m  sure.” 

“  Don’t  I  h  But  I  feel  it,  Jack.”  Her  eyes  sought  his, 
and  found  them  looking  at  her. 

“  Well — then — don’t  you  understand  ?  ”  he  asked. 

But  his  voice  was  low,  and  it  hardly  reached  her  ears  as 
the  carriage  rumbled  along,  though  she  knew  that  his  lips 
moved,  and  she  tried  hard  to  catch  the  sounds.  For  a  few 
seconds  longer  they  looked  into  one  another’s  eyes.  Then, 
without  word  or  warning,  Ralston  took  his  wife  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  passionately  again  and  again. 

No  one  in  the  street  could  have  seen,  for  the  shades 
were  half  down  and  the  evening  light  was  waning.  The 
sun  had  just  set,  and  the  dark  red  houses  were  floating  in 
the  afterglow,  as  everything  seems  to  float  when  twilight 
lifts  reality  from  the  earth  into  its  dreamland.  And  the 
carriage  rolled  and  rumbled  steadily  along.  But  within 
it  there  was  silence  for  a  while,  as  heart  beat  with  heart  and 
breath  breathed  with  breath. 

“Jack — let  me  go  to  the  Brights’,”  said  Katharine, 
suddenly,  after  what  had  seemed  a  very  long  time. 

Her  voice  was  quite  changed.  It  sounded  so  soft  and 
touching  that  Ralston  could  not  resist  it,  being  taken  un¬ 
awares. 

“  Dear — if  you’d  so  much  rather,”  he  answered,  with 
hardly  any  hesitation. 

“  Then  tell  the  coachman,  please,”  she  replied  at  once, 
without  giving  him  time  to  change  his  mind. 

It  was  instinctive,  and  she  could  not  help  it.  He 
yielded  almost  without  reluctance,  and  lowering  the  win¬ 
dow  in  the  front  of  the  carriage,  spoke  to  the  coachman. 
Katharine  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“  I’m  so  glad — oh,  I’m  so  glad  !  ”  she  cried,  leaning  far 
back  in  her  seat.  “  I  couldn’t  have  stood  Crowdie  for  a 
whole  evening  !  ” 

Ralston  said  nothing  in  answer,  for  he  was  already  re¬ 
penting  of  his  weakness,  and  the  vision  of  his  friend’s  face 
rose  before  him,  with  all  its  habitual  calm  cheerfulness 
suddenly  twisted  out  of  it. 
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“  Thank  you,  dear,”  said  Katharine,  softly  laying  her 
sound  hand  upon  his.  “  That  was  sweet  of  you.  You 
don’t  know  how  I  feel  about  it.  And  you’ll  come  in  this 
evening,  won’t  you  1  Then  perhaps  Ham  will  go  out.  And 
Mrs.  Bright  always  goes  to  bed  early,  so  we  can  have  an 
hour  or  two  all  to  ourselves.” 

“  Certainly,”  answered  Ralston,  a  little  absently,  for  he 
was  thinking  more  of  Bright  than  of  himself  just  then. 

Katharine  withdrew  her  hand  from  his,  not  quickly,  nor 
so  that  he  should  think  she  was  hurt  again  by  his  tone. 
And  she  really  suppressed  the  little  sigh  of  disappointment 
which  rose  to  her  lips. 

They  had  been  already  in  Fourth  Avenue  when  Ralston 
had  given  the  new  direction  to  the  coachman,  and  he  had 
turned  his  horses  and  was  driving  back.  The  Brights  lived 
in  a  small  but  pretty  house  in  Park  Avenue,  on  Murray 
Hill.  It  was  some  distance  to  go  back. 

“Jack,”  said  Katharine,  quietly,  “Hamilton  Bright’s 
your  friend.  Don’t  you  think  you’d  better  tell  him  that 
we’re  married,  and  put  him  out  of  his  misery  ?  Don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  much  more  kind  You  can  trust  him, 
can’t  you  ?  ” 

“Just  as  I’d  trust  myself,”  answered  Ralston,  without 
hesitation.  “  It’s  for  your  sake,  dear — otherwise,  I  should 
have  told  him  long  ago.  But  you  know  what  most  people 
think  of  secret  marriages,  and  Ham’s  full  of  queer  pre¬ 
judices.  Even  the  West  couldn’t  knock  them  out  of  him. 
He’s  the  most  terrific  conservative  about  some  things. 
That’s  the  reason  why  I  never  thought  of  suggesting  that 
I  might  tell  him.  Of  course — if  you’d  rather.  It  would 
be  a  blow  to  him,  I  think,  but  at  the  same  time  it’s  much 
better  that  he  should  know,  for  his  own  sake.  Only — I’d 
rather  not  tell  him  while  you’re  in  the  house.” 

“  Oh — if  it’s  going  to  make  any  difference  about  my  stay¬ 
ing  there,  we’d  better  wait,”  answered  Katharine.  “  Of 
course — I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.  I  suppose  it  would 
make  it  all  the  worse,  just  at  first.  He  wouldn’t  like  to 
see  me.  But  he  must  have  known,  long  ago,  that  we  were 
engaged,  and  that  he  had  no  chance.” 

“  The  one  doesn’t  follow  the  other,”  answered  Ralston. 
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“  A  man  like  Ham  doesn’t  give  up  hope  until  the  girl  he 
loves  is  married  and  done  for.” 

“  Married  and  done  for  !  Jack  !  How  you  talk  !  ” 

“  Oh — it’s  a  way  of  saying  that  she’s  out  of  reach,  that’s 
all.  I’ve  heard  you  say  it  lots  of  times.  No,”  he  continued, 
after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  I  think  it  would  be  kinder  to  wait 
till  you  come  away.  But  of  course  I  could  tell  him  any 
day,  down  town.” 

“  Do  as  you  think  best,  dear.  Whatever  you  do  will  be 

right.  Only - ”  She  stopped,  and  looked  out  of  the 

window  on  her  right,  away  from  Ralston. 

“  Only  what  'l  ”  he  asked. 

“  Only  love  me  !  ”  she  cried,  almost  fiercely,  and  turning 
upon  him  so  quickly  that  she  pressed  her  injured  right  arm 
against  the  side  of  the  carriage.  “  Only  love  me  as  I  want 
to  be  loved — as  I  must  be  loved - ” 

The  passion  in  her  outran  the  pain  of  the  physical  hurt, 
that  crept  after  it  and  reached  her  a  moment  later,  so  that 
she  turned  a  little  pale.  Jack  did  not  know  of  that,  and 
in  his  eyes  the  pallor  was  of  the  heart,  as  the  voice  was, 
and  the  words.  It  made  her  more  beautiful,  and  made  love 
seem  more  true.  Then  his  own  heart  beat  hard,  answering 
the  call  of  hers,  as  wave  answers  wave,  and  his  arms  were 
around  her  again  in  an  instant. 

But  at  that  moment  the  carriage  stopped  before  the 
Brights’  house.  A  smile  came  into  the  face  of  both  of 
them  as  they  drew  back  from  one  another.  Then  Ralston 
opened  the  door  and  got  out. 

It  might  not  have  been  easy  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Bright 
exactly  why  Katharine  had  arrived  unexpectedly  with  a 
box  and  a  valise  to  stay  three  or  four  days  with  her,  instead 
of  going  to  her  own  house  at  such  a  time.  She  knew,  of 
course,  that  the  young  girl  had  been  at  Robert  Lauder¬ 
dale’s  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  But  Mrs.  Bright 
wanted  no  explanations,  and  was  overjoyed  to  have  Katha¬ 
rine  for  any  reason,  or  without  any.  She  received  her 
with  open  arms,  ordered  her  things  to  be  taken  up  stairs, 
asked  Ralston  to  stay  and  have  some  tea,  and  at  once 
began  making  many  inquiries  about  Katharine’s  arm. 
Ralston  went  away  immediately,  however.  After  being 
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alone  with  Katharine  in  the  carriage,  as  he  had  been,  he 
did  not  care  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Bright’s  questions. 

“  Thank  you,  dear,”  said  Katharine  again,  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  as  he  bade  her  good-bye.  “  Come  this  evening.  May 
Jack  come  this  evening,  aunt  Maggie  ?  ”  she  asked,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Bright. 

“  Of  course,  my  dear — whenever  he  likes,”  answered  the 
cheerful  lady. 

Mrs.  Bright  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  primeval 
Alexander.  Her  mother  had  been  Margarate  Lauderdale. 
By  no  possible  interpretation  of  the  relationship  was  she 
entitled  to  be  considered  the  aunt  of  any  member  of  the 
tribe.  But  they  one  and  all  called  her  aunt  Maggie.  Even 
the  three  Miss  Miners,  who  were  nieces  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
father,  called  her  so,  and  the  custom  had  become  fixed  and 
unchangeable  in  the  course  of  many  years.  Of  late,  even 
grandpapa  Lauderdale,  the  philanthropist,  had  fallen  into 
the  habit,  much  to  the  amusement  of  everybody. 

Mrs.  Bright  was  a  huge,  fair,  happy-faced  woman  with 
an  amazingly  kind  heart  and  a  fresh  face,  peculiar  from  the 
apparent  absence  of  eyebrows — which  existed,  indeed,  but 
were  almost  white  by  nature.  She  had  the  busy  manner 
peculiar  to  a  certain  type  of  very  stout  people.  When  she 
was  not  asleep  she  was  doing  good  to  somebody — but  she 
slept  a  great  deal.  Her  tastes  were  marvellously  good, 
highly  refined,  and  very  fastidious.  Cleanliness  is  a  virtue 
next  to  godliness,  according  to  the  proverb — and  since  a 
number  of  persons  have  relegated  godliness  to  the  catalogue 
of  obsolete  superstitions,  cleanliness  with  them,  at  least, 
should  stand  first  of  all.  But  Mrs.  Bright’s  mania  was 
specklessness  surpassing  all  dreams  of  cleanliness,  as  pure 
spring  water  surpasses  soap  as  a  symbol  of  purity.  She 
took  care  to  see  that  her  house  was  swept,  and  she  garnished 
it  herself.  She  exhaled  a  faint  suggestion  of  sprigs  of 
lavender. 

Hamilton  Bright  inherited  his  fresh  complexion,  sturdy 
build,  and  solid  good  humour  from  her,  but  a  certain  shyness 
and  reserve  which  were  among  his  characteristics  had  come 
to  him  from  his  father. 
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To  Katharine’s  surprise,  he  was  already  at  home,  and 
came  down  to  see  her  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  she  was  in 
the  house.  He  sat  down  by  the  little  tea-table  which  stood 
between  her  and  his  mother,  and  he  wondered  inwardly 
why  she  had  come.  He  was  pleased,  however,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  her  coming  crowned  the  day  which  had 
brought  him  such  vast  and  unexpected  good  fortune. 
There  are  men  who  love  with  all  their  hearts  and  who  are 
not  loved  in  return,  nor  have  any  hope  of  such  love,  whose 
greatest  happiness  is  to  see  the  vainly  worshipped  object  of 
their  misplaced  affections  under  just  such  circumstances. 
Bright  was  delighted  that  Katharine  should  be  his  guest 
and  his  mother’s — she  was  his  guest  first,  in  his  thoughts, 
and  it  gave  him  the  keenest  pleasure  to  see  her  drinking 
his  and  his  mother’s  tea  out  of  his  and  his  mother’s  old 
Dresden  teacups,  just  as  though  it  were  her  own,  and 
thinking  it  just  as  good. 

He  asked  no  questions,  and  he  thought  of  no  answers 
which  she  might  give  if  he  asked  any.  He  was  simply 
pleased,  and  wished  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  long  as  it  might  last. 

“  It’s  awfully  jolly  to  see  you  here,”  he  said,  after  he  had 
looked  at  her  for  nearly  a  minute. 

“Well,  you  can’t  be  half  as  pleased  as  I  am,”  she 
answered.  “  I  was  there  all  last  night,  you  know,  and  all 
to-day.  It’s  grim.  I  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  And 
I  knew  they  didn’t  exactly  expect  me  at  home — and  I 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  Hester’s,  so  I  thought  I’d  drop  down 
upon  you  without  warning,  as  I  knew  you  had  nobody 
staying  with  you.  But  it  was  rather  a  calm  thing  to  do, 
now  that  I  think  of  it----wasn’t  it,  aunt  Maggie  h  ” 

Mrs.  Bright  beamed,  smiled,  kissed  her  fingers  to  the 
young  girl,  and  then  did  perfectly  useless  things  with  the 
silver  tea-strainer,  rinsing  it  again  with  boiling  water,  and 
touching  it  fastidiously,  as  though  it  might  possibly  soil  her 
immaculate  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Katharine  had  expected  to  spend  a  quiet  evening  with 
Ralston.  She  had  counted  upon  Mrs.  Bright’s  sleepiness, 
which  was  overpowering  when  it  suddenly  came  upon  her, 
and  upon  Hamilton  Bright’s  tact.  She  thought  that  he 
would  very  probably  go  out  soon  after  dinner  and  not 
appear  again.  But  she  was  very  much  mistaken  in  her 
calculations. 

When  she  came  down  to  dinner  she  found  Bright  already 
in  the  library.  He  was  bending  over  a  low  table  and 
looking  at  a  new  book  when  she  entered,  and  she  saw  a 
broad,  flat  expanse  of  black  shoulders,  just  surmounted  by 
a  round,  flaxen  head.  As  he  heard  her  step  behind  him  he 
straightened  himself  and  turned  round  to  meet  her.  He 
put  out  his  hand.  She  seemed  a  little  surprised  at  this, 
since  they  had  exchanged  all  the  usual  greetings  when  she 
had  come,  but  she  took  it  with  her  left,  with  an  uncon¬ 
scious  awkwardness  which  touched  him.  She  laughed  a 
little. 

“  It’s  not  easy  with  my  left,”  she  said.  “  It  doesn’t 
come  right — besides,  we’ve  shaken  hands  before.” 

“  I  know,”  he  answered.  “  But  it  doesn’t  do  any  harm 
to  do  it  again,  you  know.” 

It  gave  him  pleasure  to  touch  even  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

“You  have  a  sort  of  classic  look,”  he  said,  glancing  at 
her  dress.  “  Toga — you  know — that  sort  of  thing.” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  I’m  dressed,  I’m  sure,”  she  answered. 
“  It’s  such  a  bore  to  have  one’s  arm  in  a  sling.” 

She  wore  black.  Her  left  side  was  fitted  closely  by  the 
soft  material,  and  she  had  a  certain  little  silver  pin  at  her 
throat,  which  had  associations  for  her.  She  had  worn  it 
on  the  morning  of  her  marriage  with  John  Ralston,  and 
seldom  appeared  without  it,  though  it  was  a  most  insigni¬ 
ficant  little  ornament.  Over  her  right  shoulder  and  arm 
she  had  draped  a  piece  of  black  silk  and  some  lace.  Mrs. 
Bright  had  come  to  her  room  and  arranged  it  for  her  with 
unerring  skill  and  taste.  It  fell  gracefully  almost  to  her 
feet,  whence  Bright’s  remark  about  the  toga. 
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“  I  should  think  it  would  be  rather  worse  than  a  bore,” 
he  said.  “  It  must  hurt  all  the  time.  I  wonder  you  keep 
up  at  all.  But  I’m  glad  you’ve  come  down  before  my 
mother.  I  wanted  to  say  something  to  you  about  all  that’s 
happened.  You  don’t  mind,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  Why  should  I  mind  ?  ”  asked  Katharine,  smiling  at  the 
little  timidity  which  had  checked  him  with  its  question. 

“Well — you  know — it’s  about  the  will.  There  may  be 
trouble  about  it.  Your  father  may  wish  to  break  it  if  he 
can.  It’s  not  unnatural.  But  of  course,  if  he  does,  there’s 
going  to  be  a  most  terrific  row  all  round.  We  shall  all  be 
raging  furiously  together  like  the  heathen  in  about  a  week, 
if  he  attacks  the  will.  The  Thirty  Years’  War  wouldn’t 
be  in  it,  with  the  row  there’s  going  to  be.” 

“You  take  a  cheerful  view,  cousin  Ham,”  said  Katharine, 
with  a  smile.  “  Who’s  going  to  fight  whom  ?  ” 

“You  and  I  are  going  to  be  on  opposite  sides,”  answered 
Bright,  gravely,  and  fixing  his  clear  blue  eyes  on  her 
face. 

“Well — what  difference  does  that  make*?”  she  asked. 
“  I  mean  what  personal  difference?  We  shall  be  just  as 
good  friends,  sha’n’t  we  ?  ” 

“  Ah — that’s  it !  Shall  we  ?  ”  He  continued  to  watch 
her  earnestly. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  she  asked,  returning  his  gaze  quietly. 
“  What  earthly  difference  can  it  make  to  me  ?  Of  course, 
I  hope  papa  won’t  do  anything  of  the  kind.  We  shall  all 
have  such  heaps  of  money  that  I  can’t  see  why  we  should 

fight  about  a  little,  more  or  less - ” 

“  No — but  if  he  breaks  the  will,  my  mother  and  Hester 
and  I  shall  get  nothing  at  all,  and  of  course  I  shall  fight  it 
like  anything.  You  understand  that,  don’t  you  ?  It’s 
rather  a  big  thing,  you  know — it’s  forty  millions  or 
nothing,  because  we’re  not  next  of  kin.  You’ll  understand 
why  I  shall  fight  it,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

He  asked  the  last  question  very  anxiously,  and  in  his 
broad  face  there  was  a  curious  struggle  between  the  fight¬ 
ing  instinct,  expressed  in  the  setting  of  the  firm  jaw,  and 
the  painful  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  entreating  glance  of  the  eyes. 
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“  I  understand  perfectly,”  answered  Katharine.  “  It’s 
your  duty  to  fight  it — of  course.” 

“  I’m  so  glad  you  look  at  it  in  that  way,”  he  said. 

“  Because  if  you  didn’t - ”  He  paused  in  the  middle  of 

the  sentence. 

“If  I  didn’t,  I  should  be  very  stupid,”  observed 
Katharine. 

“No,  no  !  I  mean — if  I  thought  you  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  it — well,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  wouldn’t  pretty  nearly 
let  the  millions  go,  rather  than  displease  you  !  ” 

He  blurted  out  the  last  words  bluntly,  as  such  men  say 
wild  but  sincerely  meant  things.  Katharine  understood. 

“  Please  don’t  say  such  foolish  things,  cousin  Ham. 
You  know  it’s  perfectly  absurd  to  talk  of  sacrificing  a 
fortune  in  that  way.  Besides,  you’d  have  no  right  not  to 
fight  your  best.  Two-thirds  of  what  you’ll  get  will  go  to 
your  mother  and  sister.  You  haven’t  the  slightest  right  even 
to  think  of  the  possibility  of  sacrificing  aunt  Maggie  and 
Hester.” 

“No.  I  suppose  I’ve  not.  And  I  know  that  it  isn’t  as 
though  you  weren’t  to  have  a  big  fortune  anyway,  however 
it  turns  out.  Perhaps  I’m  a  fool,  but  I  simply  can’t  bear 
to  think  of  being  opposed  to  you  in  anything.  That’s  the 
plain  fact  in  two  words.” 

Katharine  heard  a  sort  of  unsteadiness  in  the  tone,  and 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

“  Thank  you,  cousin  Ham,”  she  said.  “  You’re  a  good 
friend.  Thank  you.”  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm 
for  an  instant. 

“  That’s  better  than  millions,”  answered  Bright,  in  an 
undertone,  for  his  mother  was  just  entering  the  room. 

Mrs.  Bright  might  well  be  pardoned  if  she  did  not 
assume  a  lugubrious  and  funereal  expression  that  evening. 
To  her,  Robert  Lauderdale  had  been  a  distant  relation  of 
enormous  wealth,  from  whom  she  had  little  or  nothing  to 
expect,  and  whom  she  rarely  saw.  She  had  never  needed 
his  help,  and  though  he  had  occasionally  remembered  her 
and  sent  her  a  jewel  at  Christmas,  neither  she  nor  her  son 
had  ever  felt  very  much  indebted  to  him.  The  surprise  was 
therefore  overwhelming,  and  the  rejoicing  inevitable  and 
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natural.  Knowing,  however,  how  dearly  the  old  man 
had  loved  Katharine,  and  that  she  had  been  with  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  had  been  really  fond  of  him, 
Mrs.  Bright  avoided  the  subject  altogether  during  dinner. 
It  would  not  keep  out  of  her  face,  however,  nor  out  of  her 
manner.  Once  or  twice  she  and  her  son  exchanged  glances, 
and  both  suppressed  a  happy  smile.  Katharine  saw, 
understood,  and  felt  sad.  The  conversation  turned  upon 
generalities  and  was  not  very  amusing. 

Katharine  could  not  help  thinking  of  what  Bright  had 
said  to  her  just  before  dinner.  At  the  moment,  he  had 
undoubtedly  meant  that  he  would  sacrifice  the  vast 
inheritance  rather  than  incur  her  momentary  displeasure. 
Of  course,  she  said  to  herself,  when  the  case  arose  he  would 
not  really  have  done  so,  but  she  could  not  but  appreciate 
the  reckless  generosity  of  the  thought,  and  wonder  at  the 
possible  strength  of  the  love  that  had  prompted  it.  He 
had  spoken  so  earnestly  and  there  had  been  such  a  percep¬ 
tible  tremor  in  his  voice,  that  she  had  been  glad  when 
Mrs.  Bright’s  appearance  had  cut  short  the  interview. 
While  she  talked  indifferently  during  dinner,  her  thoughts 
dwelt  on  what  Ralston  had  said  about  Bright’s  feelings 
and  then  went  back  to  Ralston  himself,  who  was  almost 
always  present  in  her  reflections.  She  felt  that  she  should 
not  have  felt  any  surprise  if  he  had  spoken  as  Bright  had 
done.  It  would  have  been  quite  natural.  She  might  even 
have  thought  of  accepting  the  sacrifice. 

Just  then,  after  a  little  pause  in  the  conversation,  Mrs. 
Bright  suddenly  asked  her  son  whether  he  meant  to  go  out 
in  the  evening. 

“No,”  he  answered,  promptly.  “Not  to-night.  I 
wouldn’t  go  anywhere  except  to  the  club,  and  even  there 
— well,  everybody  would  be  talking  and  asking  questions, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  Besides,”  he  added,  “  cousin 
Katharine’s  here.” 

The  change  of  tone  as  he  spoke  of  Katharine  was  so 
apparent  that  Mrs.  Bright  smiled  a  little  sadly.  Her 
woman’s  instinct  had  told  her  long  ago  that  her  son  had 
very  little  chance. 

The  three  had  not  been  long  in  the  library  when  a 
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servant  brought  a  card  to  Mrs.  Bright.  She  glanced  at  it, 
somewhat  surprised  by  the  coming  of  an  unexpected  visitor, 
in  these  days  when  evening  visits  had  disappeared  from 
New  York’s  changeable  civilization. 

“  It’s  Archie  Wingfield,”  she  said.  “  Funny  !  ”  she 
exclaimed.  “  Show  Mr.  Wingfield  in,”  she  said  to  the 
servant. 

A  moment  later  Archibald  Wingfield  entered  the  room. 
In  spite  of  himself,  he  paused  a  moment  as  he  caught  sight 
of  Katharine. 

“  Oh  !  ”  he  ejaculated,  awkwardly,  in  a  low  voice. 

Then  he  came  forward,  resolutely  keeping  his  bold  black 
eyes  on  Mrs.  Bright’s  face  as  he  went  up  to  her  and  shook 
hands.  Katharine  had  understood  the  exclamation  of 
astonishment,  and  felt  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation. 
But  as  she  had  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  Ralston  alone 
that  evening,  she  thought  it  was  as  well,  on  the  whole,  that 
some  one  else  should  have  come  to  help  the  general  con¬ 
versation.  Nevertheless,  she  would  have  chosen  almost  any 
one  rather  than  her  last  rejected  suitor. 

Both  she  and  Hamilton  Bright  watched  the  young  fellow 
with  involuntary  admiration  as  he  crossed  the  room  and 
stood  exchanging  first  words  with  Mrs.  Bright.  There  is  a 
fascination  about  physical  superiority  when  it  far  outdoes 
all  its  surroundings  and  is  altogether  beyond  competition 
which,  perhaps,  no  other  attraction  exercises  in  the  same 
degree  at  first  sight. 

Wingfield  came  to  Katharine  next.  The  rich  blood  rose 
© 

in  his  brown  cheeks. 

“  I  didn’t  know  you  were  here,”  he  said,  simply. 

“  Excuse  my  left  hand,”  she  answered,  quietly,  as  she 
extended  it.  “  I’ve  had  a  little  accident.” 

Wingfield  started  perceptibly.  The  expression  in  his 
black  eyes  changed  to  one  of  the  deepest  anxiety,  and  the 
blush  slowly  ebbed  from  his  face. 

“  An  accident  ?  ”  he  stammered. 

“  Oh — nothing  serious,”  she  answered,  touched  by  the 
evident  strength  of  his  feeling.  It’s  only  the  small  bone  of 
my  right  arm.  I  fell  down  yesterday  and  broke  it.  It’s  in 
splints,  of  course,  so  I  have  to  use  my  left.” 
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“  And  you’re — you’re  not  taking  care  of  yourself  1  With 
a  broken  arm  ?  ”  He  seemed  amazed,  not  having  had 
much  experience  of  broken  limbs — his  own  were  solid. 
“  But  you  ought  to  be  at  home - ” 

Katharine  laughed  a  little. 

“  I’m  staying  here  with  aunt  Maggie,”  she  answered.  “  I 
could  scarcely  have  any  better  care,  could  IT’ 

“  Oh — I  see.  Yes.”  But  he  did  not  seem  satisfied. 

He  turned  to  Bright,  shook  hands,  and  then  sat 
down. 

“You  must  think  it  awfully  funny — my  dropping  in,  in 
this  way,”  he  said,  recovering  the  self-possession  which 
naturally  belonged  to  his  character.  “  The  fact  is,  I  was 
going  to  dine  out,  and  at  the  last  minute  the  people  sent 
to  tell  me  not  to  come,  because  they’ve  had  a  little  fire  in 
the  dining  room,  and  everything’s  flooded  and  uncomfortable, 
and  they  were  going  to  picnic  somewhere — or  something. 
So  I  dined  at  the  club,  and  I’m  going  to  see  the  last  act 
of  that  play  with  the  horses  in  it,  you  know — so  I 
thought  you  wouldn’t  mind  if  I  asked  leave  to  spend  half 
an  hour  with  you  on  the  way.” 

“  Why,  of  course  not !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Bright.  “  I’m  de¬ 
lighted.  You  must  help  us  to  amuse  Katharine.  She’s 
rather  gloomy,  poor  child — with  her  arm,  and  all  she’s 
been  through.  She  was  staying  with  poor  Mr.  Lauderdale 
when  he  died  so  suddenly.” 

“  Yes — it’s  awfully  sad,”  answered  Wingfield,  with 
appropriate  solemnity,  and  wondering  whether  he  should 
congratulate  the  Brights  upon  the  inheritance.  “  As  for 
amusing  Miss  Lauderdale,”  he  continued,  “I  wish  I  could. 
But  I’m  not  a  very  amusing  person — not  a  bit.” 

“  Perhaps  we  can  amuse  you,  instead,”  suggested 
Katharine,  by  way  of  saying  something. 

“  Oh,  no — thanks — you’re  very  kind,”  answered  the 
young  man,  confusedly.  “You  know  my  brothers  always 
call  me  the  family  idiot.  They’re  always  chaffing  me 
because  I  don’t  know  languages  and  things.  I  say,  Bright 
— you’re  clever — do  you  know  a  lot  of  languages  ?  ” 

“  I  h  No,  indeed !  ”  answered  Bright,  with  a  short 
laugh.  “  I  don’t  know  anything  particular — except  about 
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cattle  and  horses,  and  something  about  banking.  I’ve  had 
a  modem  education  !  How  should  I  know  anything  1  ” 

“  Oh,  hang  it  all — I  mean — I  beg  your  pardon — but 
what  a  thing  to  say  !  ” 

“  It’s  mere  nonsense,”  observed  Mrs.  Bright.  “  Ham 
knows  everything  in  a  useful  way.  But  he’s  always 
railing  at  modern  education,  and  telling  me  that  it’s  ruined 
his  mind.  He’s  not  sensible  about  that.  Really  you’re 
not,  Ham,”  she  added,  with  emphasis. 

“  Education’s  meant  for  the  common  herd,  mother,” 
answered  Bright.  “  Fools  are  better  without  it,  bankers 
don’t  need  it,  and  geniuses  can  do  better.” 

“  That’s  rather  good,”  said  Katharine,  thoughtfully. 
“  With  which  do  you  class  yourself  1  ”  she  asked,  with  a 
laugh. 

“  Well — being  neither  a  genius  nor  a  fool,  I  have  to 
be  content  with  being  a  banker.” 

“  I  say — are  lawyers  part  of  the  common  herd,  Bright  1  ” 
inquired  Wingfield. 

“Not  if  you’re  going  to  be  one,  my  dear  boy,”  answered 
the  elder  man.  “  But  I  hope  you’re  not  going  to  nail  me 
out  on  my  statement  like  an  owl  over  a  stable  door.  It’s 
not  kind.  It’s  much  nicer  to  be  misunderstood  in  a 
friendly  way  than  to  have  all  one’s  friends  up  on  their 
hind  legs  trying  to  understand  one,  when  one  hasn’t  meant 
anything  particular.  By  Jove !  There  goes  the  bell 
again  !  I  wonder  who  it  is  ?  ” 

“  What  ears  you  have  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bright.  “  I 
didn’t  hear  anything.  But  it  must  be  Jack  Ralston. 
He’d  come  early,  you  know.” 

Katharine  glanced  surreptitiously  at  the  two  men, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair  with  half-closed  eyes.  Bright’s 
expression  became  a  little  more  set,  and  he  moved  one  foot 
uneasily.  Wingfield  looked  at  Mrs.  Bright  as  she  spoke, 
and  then  straight  at  Katharine.  Ralston  entered  in  a 
dead  silence,  glanced  quickly  at  Wingfield,  greeted  every 
one  in  turn,  in  the  quiet,  easy  way  peculiar  to  him,  which 
was  quite  different  from  Bright’s  slow  and  rather  heavy 
manner,  and  from  Archibald  Wingfield’s  physical  style, 
so  to  say,  which  showed  itself  in  long,  swift,  powerful 
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movements,  like  the  great  stride  of  a  magnificent  hunter 
going  along  in  the  open. 

“  You’ll  be  tired  of  the  sight  of  me  to-day,”  said  Ralston, 
smiling  as  he  sat  down  near  Mrs.  Bright. 

“  No  fear  of  that,  Jack,”  answered  Bright,  anxious  to 
show  Katharine  that  he  was  not  displeased  at  Ralston’s 
coming.  “  My  mother  always  looks  upon  you  as  a  sort  of 
second  son.” 

“  The  prodigal  son,”  suggested  John. 

“  Is  that  a  hint  to  produce  the  fatted  calf  1  ”  asked 
Bright.  “  Or  have  you  dined  1  You  don’t  look  as  though 
you  had.” 

“  Why  1  What’s  the  matter  with  me  ?  I’ve  just  come 
from  dinner.  I  dined  at  home  with  my  mother.” 

“  You’re  rather  lean  for  a  man  who  dines  every  day,” 
laughed  Bright.  “  That’s  all.  I  believe  you  starve  in 
secret.  You’re  afraid  of  getting  fat,  Jack — that’s  the 
truth.  Confess  it !  You  think  it  wouldn’t  be  romantic.” 

“I  wish  you  would  get  a  little  fatter,  Jack,”  said 
Katharine.  “  You’d  be  much  nicer,  I’m  sure.” 

The  remark  might  have  been  natural  enough  between 
two  cousins,  both  young.  But  there  was  a  subtle  sug¬ 
gestion  of  proprietorship,  or  at  least  of  belonging  to  one 
another,  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  which  jarred  on  Wingfield’s 
ear.  He  was  by  no  means  dull  or  slow  of  perception,  in 
spite  of  what  he  had  said  of  himself.  As  an  athlete,  how¬ 
ever,  he  took  up  the  question. 

“  You’d  be  stronger  if  you  were  a  little  heavier,  Ralston,” 
he  said.  “  Do  you  go  in  for  oatmeal  when  you  train  1  ” 

“  Oh — I  haven’t  trained  since  I  was  at  college.  I  never 
bothered  much.  But  I  don’t  like  stodgy  things  like 
porridge.  I  was  a  running  man,  you  know.  I  don’t 
believe  it  makes  a  particle  of  difference  what  one  eats.” 

“  Oh,  I  do  !  ”  Katharine  exclaimed,  anxious  to  make  the 
conversation  move.  “  I  like  some  things  and  I  don’t  like 
others.” 

“  What,  for  instance  1  ”  asked  Bright.  “  What  do  you 
like  best  to  eat — and  then  afterwards,  what  other  things 
do  you  like  best  in  the  world  ?  That’s  interesting.  If 
you’ll  tell  us,  we’ll  get  them  for  you  right  off.” 
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“  I  should  think  you  could,  between  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Bright,  glancing  round  at  the  three  goodly  men,  and 
wondering  whether  Wingfield  was  as  much  in  love  with 
Katharine  as  the  other  two. 

“What  I  like? — let  me  see,”  said  Katharine.  “I  like 
simple  things  to  eat.  I  hate  peppermints,  for  instance. 
My  mother  lives  on  them.  I  like  plain  things,  generally — 
fish  and  game.  Truffles — that’s  another  thing  I  detest. 
Aunt  Maggie  never  can  understand  why.  She  says  there’s 
something  mysterious  in  a  truffle,  that  appeals  to  her.” 

“  They’re  so  good  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bright.  “  Big 
black  ones  in  a  napkin  with  fresh  butter.  But  it’s  quite 
true.  There’s  a  sort  of  mystery  in  a  truffle.  It’s  like  love, 
you  know.” 

Everybody  laughed  at  what  seemed  the  fantastic  irre¬ 
levancy  of  the  comparison — Bright  laughing  louder  than 
the  rest. 

“  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  It  would  be 
rather  a  grimy,  earthy  sort  of  love,  I  should  think.” 

“  Explain,  aunt  Maggie  !  ”  laughed  Katharine. 

“  A  truffle’s  a  cryptogam,”  said  Bright.  “  Nobody  has 
ever  explained  about  cryptogams.” 

“  What  is  a  cryptogam  ?  ”  asked  Katharine.  “  I’ve 
always  wanted  to  know.” 

“  Cryptogam  means  secret  marriage,  or  something  of  the 
sort,”  said  Wingfield. 

Katharine  started  a  little  and  glanced  at  John  Ralston. 

“Yes,”  said  the  latter.  “It’s  equivalent  to  saying  that 
nobody  knows  how  they  grow.  But  that  doesn’t  at  all 
explain  what  aunt  Maggie  means  by  what  she  said.  Come, 
aunt  Maggie,  we’re  all  waiting  for  you  to  tell  us.” 

“  Oh — I’m  getting  so  sleepy,  my  dears,  don’t  ask  me  to 
explain  things  !  You  know  I’m  always  sleepy  in  the 
evening.  It’s  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  me  !  Why  is 
love  like  a  truffle  ?  Why,  exactly  for  that  reason — because 
nobody  can  possibly  tell  when  it  begins,  or  how,  or  why 
— or  anything  about  it.  Only,  when  you  find  it, 
you’ve  found  something  worth  having.  As  for  secret 
marriages — wasn’t  it  you  who  mentioned  them  just  now, 
Mr.  Wingfield  ?  Yes — well,  they’re  very  romantic  and  un- 
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practical  and  pretty,  but  I  should  think  the  people  would 
find  it  a  great  nuisance.  It’s  much  better  to  run  away,  and 
be  done  with  it.” 

Ralston’s  eyes  met  Katharine’s,  and  he  suppressed  a 
smile,  but  in  her  pale  face  the  colour  was  rising  slowly. 
Again  the  door  opened,  and  two  men  entered  the  room 
unannounced.  The  servant  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
as  two  visitors  had  been  admitted,  he  might  admit  as  many 
more  as  came.  Paul  Griggs,  the  author,  and  Walter 
Crowdie,  the  artist,  came  forward  into  the  bright  light. 
Crowdie  has  been  already  described.  Griggs  was  a  lean, 
strong,  gray-haired,  plain-featured  man  of  fifty,  a  gaunt, 
bony,  weather-beaten  man,  who  had  lived  in  many  countries 
and  had  seen  many  interesting  sights — but  none  so  inter¬ 
esting,  people  had  been  saying  lately,  as  Katharine 
Lauderdale’s  face.  It  was  commonly  said  that  he  was  in 
love  with  the  girl,  and  people  added  that  at  his  age  it  was 
ridiculous,  and  that  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself. 

Crowdie,  as  the  son-in-law  of  the  house,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  persons  who  called  Mrs.  Bright  “  aunt,”  came 
forward  first,  to  shake  hands  and  explain  the  visit. 

“  I  was  going  to  make  an  apology  for  coming  in  without 
warning,  aunt  Maggie,”  he  said.  “  Griggs  dined  with  us, 
and  we’re  going  to  see  the  last  act  of  that  play  with  the 
horses  in  it — you  know — and  as  it’s  too  early,  we  thought 
we’d  ring  the  bell  and  call.  But  as  you’ve  got  a  party,  I 
suppose  you  accept  the  apology.  At  least,  I  hope  you  will.” 

“You’re  very  welcome,  Walter — glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Griggs.”  Mrs.  Bright  beamed.  “It  is  a  party — isn’t  it? 
Why,  there  are  five  men  in  the  room.  Let’s  all  go  and  see 
the  last  act  of  the  play  with  the  horses,  and  come  back  to 
supper  !  Oh — I  forgot — and  Katharine,  too,  with  her 
broken  arm.  But  Mr.  Wingfield’s  going  to  it  by  and  by.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Wingfield.  “  I’m  going.  We’ll  walk  up 
together.” 

Both  Griggs  and  Crowdie  had  already  heard  of 
Katharine’s  accident  and  were  asking  her  about  it,  before 
Mrs.  Bright  had  finished  speaking.  Presently  the  new¬ 
comers  got  seats,  and  the  circle  widened  to  admit  them  as 
they  sat  down. 
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“  I’m  sure  we  interrupted  some  delightful  conversation,” 
said  Griggs,  breaking  the  momentary  silence.  “  Won’t  you 
go  on  ?  ” 

“  My  mother  was  explaining  her  views  upon  secret 
marriages,”  said  Bright.  “  She’d  just  been  comparing  love 
to  a  truffle.” 

“  Truffle — cryptogam — secret  marriage — love,”  said 
Griggs,  gravely.  “Very  natural  sequence  of  ideas.  The 
interesting  link  is  the  secret  marriage.” 

“  Yes,  isn’t  it  1  ”  assented  young  Wingfield.  “  What  do 
you  think  about  it,  Mr.  Griggs  1  ” 

“  What  were  you  saying  about  it  ?  ”  asked  the  man  of 
letters,  cautiously. 

“  No — what  do  you  think  about  it  ?  ”  insisted  Mrs. 
Bright.  “We  hadn’t  said  anything  especial.” 

“  Is  anybody  present  secretly  married  ?  ”  inquired  Griggs, 
with  a  pleasant  laugh.  “  No — exactly — then  I  shouldn’t 
advise  any  of  you  to  try  it.  I  did  once - ” 

“  You  !  ”  exclaimed  two  or  three  voices  at  once,  and  in 
surprise. 

“  Yes — on  paper,  in  a  book,  with  my  paper  dolls.  I 
never  want  to  do  it  again.  It  had  awful  consequences.” 

“  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ”  asked  Mrs.  Bright. 

“  Oh — nothing  !  I  fell  in  love  with  the  heroine  myself 
from  writing  about  her,  killed  the  hero  out  of  jealousy,  and 
blew  out  my  brains  in  the  end  because  she  wouldn’t  have 
me.  I  suppose  it  was  natural,  considering  what  I’d  done, 
but  I  took  my  revenge.  I  put  her  into  a  convent  of 
Carmelite  nuns.  It  was  so  awkward  afterwards.  I  wanted 
her  in  another  book — because  I  was  in  love  with  her — but 
as  she  was  a  Carmelite,  she  couldn’t  get  out  respectably,  so 
she’s  there  still.  It’s  an  awful  bore.” 

Even  Katharine,  who  had  felt  the  blood  rising  again  in 
her  cheeks,  laughed  at  the  simple,  natural  regret  expressed 
in  Griggs’s  face  as  he  spoke. 

“  Yes,”  said  Bright.  “  That’s  all  very  well  in  a  novel. 
But  in  real  life  it’s  quite  different.  I  think  a  man  who 
does  that  kind  of  thing  is  a  cad,  myself.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Archibald  Wingfield,  impetuously.  “  A 
howling  cad,  you  know.” 
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“  It’s  an  unnecessary  piece  of  presumption  to  suppose 
that  the  world  cares  what  one  does,”  said  Crowdie,  who  had 
not  spoken  yet.  “  And  it  complicates  things  abominably 
to  be  married  and  not  married  at  the  same  time.  Shouldn’t 
you  think  so,  Miss  Lauderdale  ?  ”  he  asked,  turning  his 
head  towards  Katharine  as  he  spoke. 

“  1 1  Oh — I’ve  no  opinion  in  the  matter,”  answered 
Katharine,  looking  away,  and  feeling  very  uncomfortable. 

“  I  don’t  agree  with  either  of  you,”  said  Ralston,  slowly. 
“  It  depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  There  are  cases 
where  it’s  the  only  thing  to  do,  if  people  really  love  each 
other.  I  don’t  think  any  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  a 
man’s  a  cad  simply  because  he’s  married  his  wife  secretly. 
A  man’s  a  much  worse  cad  who  marries  a  girl  for 
her  money,  and  doesn’t  care  for  her,  than  any  man  who 
gets  secretly  married  for  real  love — and  you  all  know 
it.” 

Ralston  could  not  help  speaking  rather  aggressively. 

“Look  out  for  the  family  temper!”  laughed  Walter 
Crowdie,  in  his  exquisitely  musical  voice. 

“We’re  all  more  or  less  of  the  family  here,”  answered 
Ralston,  “except  Mr.  Griggs  and  Wingfield.  Not  that 
we’re  likely  to  get  angry  about  such  a  question,”  he 
added,  with  an  attempt  at  indifference.  “  What  I  say  is 
that  it’s  a  monstrous  injustice  to  call  a  man  a  cad  on  such 
grounds.” 

“Oh — all  right,  Jack  !  ”  cried  Bright.  “If  ever  you  get 
secretly  married,  we  won’t  say  you’re  a  cad.  But  in  most 
cases — well,  I’d  rather  hear  Griggs  talk  about  it  than  talk 
myself.  He’s  an  expert  in  love  affairs — on  paper,  as  he 
says.  Say  what  you  really  think,  Griggs.  Wingfield  and 
I  can  hold  Ralston  between  us  if  he  shows  signs  of  being 
dangerous.” 

“  I  think  I  could  help  myself  in  a  modest  way,”  said 
Mr.  Griggs,  with  a  quiet  smile.  “  I  used  to  be  pretty 
strong  once.” 

He  made  the  remark  merely  in  the  hope  of  turning  the 
conversation.  Wingfield,  as  an  athlete  and  a  young 
Hercules,  could  not  hear  any  allusion  made  to  physical 
strength  without  taking  it  up  and  discussing  it. 
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“Were  you  a  boating  man,  Mr.  Griggs?”  he  inquired, 
with  sudden  interest. 

“No.  I  never  pulled  in  a  race.” 

“  I  suppose  you  went  in  for  long  distance  running,  then. 
You’re  made  for  it,”  he  added,  rather  patronisingly  and 
glancing  at  the  man’s  sinewy  figure. 

“  No.  I  never  ran  in  a  race,”  answered  the  literary  man. 

“  Oh — I  supposed,  when  you  spoke,  that  you’d  gone  in 
for  athletics — formerly,”  said  Wingfield,  disappointed. 

“No — I  wasn’t  educated  in  places  where  athletics  were 
the  fashion  at  that  time.  I  was  strong — that’s  all.  I 
could  do  things  with  my  hands  that  other  people  couldn’t.” 

“  Could  you  ?  ”  Katharine  saw  that  the  original  subject 
was  dropping,  and  encouraged  the  dull  conversation  which 
had  taken  its  place.  “  What  could  you  do  with  your 
hands  ?  ”  she  asked  with  an  air  of  interest.  “  They  look 
strong.  Could  you  roll  up  silver  plates  into  holders  for 
bouquets,  like  Count  OrlofF  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  could  do  it,”  Griggs  answered,  quietly. 
“But  nobody  ever  wanted  to  waste  a  silver  plate  on  me.” 

“  It’s  not  easy,  I  should  think,”  said  young  Wingfield. 
“  I  know  I  couldn’t  do  it.” 

“  I’m  sure  you  could,”  said  Katharine,  turning  to  him. 
“You  must  be  tremendously  strong.  But  can’t  you  do 
something  else  with  your  hands,  Mr.  Griggs  ?  I  like  to 
see  those  things.  They  amuse  me.” 

Griggs  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  wish  to  show 
off  his  qualities,  physical  or  mental,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  He  never 
knew  afterwards  why  he  had  yielded,  and  attributed  his 
weakness  to  the  inborn  desire  to  excel  in  the  eyes  of 
women,  which  is  in  every  man. 

“  Have  you  a  pack  of  cards  ?  ”  he  asked,  turning  to 
Bright.  “  If  you  have,  I’ll  show  you  something  that  may 
amuse  you.” 

Bright  was  a  whist  player,  and  immediately  brought  a 
pack  from  a  remote  corner  of  the  room  and  put  it  into 
Griggs’s  hands. 

“  Now — there’s  no  deception,  as  the  conjurers  say,”  he 
began,  with  a  laugh,  looking  first  at  Katharine,  and  then 
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at  Wingfield,  as  the  strong  man  of  the  party.  “  Perhaps 
you  can  do  it,  Mr.  Wingfield  ?  ”  he  added. 

“What?  Tricks  with  cards?  No — I’m  not  good  at 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

“  Well — it  isn’t  exactly  a  trick.  I’m  going  to  tear  the 
pack  in  two.  Did  you  ever  see  it  done  ?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  Wingfield,  incredulously.  “  I’ve  heard 
of  it — but  I  don’t  believe  it’s  possible,  if  you  tear  it  fairly.” 

“  Is  this  fair  ?  Have  I  got  a  fair  hold  on  them  ?  ” 

“  Yes — that’s  all  right.  I  don’t  believe  anybody  can  do 
it  that  way.” 

“  Well— look.” 

Griggs  set  his  teeth  a  little  as  he  made  the  effort,  and 
the  furrows  in  the  weather-beaten  face  deepened  a  little, 
but  that  was  all.  The  sinews  stood  out  on  the  backs  of 
his  hands  for  a  few  seconds,  and  his  hands  moved,  the  one 
downwards,  the  other  up.  The  pack  was  torn  clean  in  two. 

“  By  Jove  !  ”  exclaimed  Bright.  “  I  never  saw  that 
done.” 

“ I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it,”  said  Wingfield.  “I’ve 
often  tried.  It’s  perfectly  magnificent !  ” 

“  I’ll  avoid  you  in  a  fight,”  observed  Ralston,  laughing. 

Crowdie  had  looked  on  with  curiosity,  but  he  had 
watched  Griggs’s  face  rather  than  his  hands,  comparing  it 
with  a  picture  of  Samson  pulling  down  the  pillars,  which 
rose  in  his  memory.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
man  who  had  painted  the  picture  had  never  seen  a  great 
feat  of  strength. 

“  It  looks  so  easy,”  said  Katharine.  “  But  it  must  be 
awfully  hard.” 

“  There’s  a  good  story  the  peasants  tell  in  Russia  about 
Peter  the  Great,”  said  Griggs.  “  He  was  hunting.  His 
horse  lost  a  shoe,  and  he  stopped  at  a  wayside  smith’s.  The 
smith  made  a  shoe  while  Peter  waited.  Peter  took  it,  tried 
it  in  his  hands,  broke  it  and  threw  it  into  a  corner,  saying 
it  was  bad.  The  smith  made  another,  and  the  Czar  broke 
it  again,  and  so  on.  But  he  could  not  break  the  tenth. 
The  blacksmith  asked  a  rouble  for  the  shoe.  Peter  gave 
him  one.  He  broke  it  in  two  and  threw  it  into  a  corner, 
saying  it  was  bad — and  so  he  broke  as  many  roubles  as 
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the  Czar  had  broken  shoes,  and  said  that  the  tenth  was 
good.  Peter  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  made  the  man  a 
general — or  something.” 

“  I  suppose  you  could  do  that,  too,  couldn’t  you  ?  ”  asked 
Katharine,  looking  at  the  gaunt,  gray  man  with  a  strong 
admiration. 

“  Oh,  yes — I’ve  done  it.  But  it’s  a  strange  thing,  isn’t 
it,  when  you  think  that  it’s  all  an  illusion  ?  ” 

“  An  illusion !  ”  cried  Wingfield,  in  disappointment. 
“  What  do  you  mean  ?  It  isn’t  a  trick,  surely  !  ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  I  don’t  mean  that.  But  all  matter  is  an 
illusion,  isn’t  it  ?  Nothing’s  real  that  isn’t  permanent.” 

“  But  if  matter  isn’t  permanent,  what  is  ?  ”  asked  Bright. 
“  But  I  know — you  have  the  most  extraordinary  ideas 
about  those  things.” 

“  I  don’t  think  they’re  extraordinary.  If  matter  were 
permanent  in  the  sense  you  mean,  then  life  would  be  per¬ 
manent  in  the  same  sense,  because  we’re  matter,  and  we 
shouldn’t  die  ” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Young  Wingfield  looked  at  Katharine  with  an  air  of 
entreaty,  as  though  hoping  that  she,  at  least,  might  under¬ 
stand  what  Mr.  Griggs  meant.  She  smiled  as  she  saw  his 
expression,  and  understood  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
She  was  supposed  to  have  seen  far  more  of  Griggs  during 
the  preceding  month  than  she  really  had,  and  she  got  credit 
for  comprehending,  at  least,  the  general  drift  of  his  ideas, 
beyond  what  she  deserved.  Wingfield  looked  at  her  in 
vain,  and  then  broke  the  silence  which  had  followed  Griggs’s 
last  speech. 

“  I  wish  one  knew  what  to  believe,”  he  said,  formulating 
the  nineteenth  century’s  dying  question.  “  It’s  not  easy, 
you  know,  with  all  these  theories  about.” 

Of  the  seven  persons  present  there  was  not  one  whose 
convictions  really  coincided,  even  approximately,  with  any 
established  form  of  belief.  Yet  all  belonged  to  some  one 
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of  the  few  principal  Christian  churches,  by  birth,  early 
associations  and  youthful  teaching. 

Wingfield’s  question  was  received  in  silence.  His  bold 
black  eyes  glanced  from  one  to  another  of  his  companions, 
and  the  blood  mounted  slowly  in  his  healthy  brown  cheeks, 
for  he  was  young  enough  to  fancy  that  some  of  these  might 
have  thought  his  remark  futile  or  trivial  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  seem  dull  before  Katharine. 

She  found  herself  in  a  strange  position.  By  a  very 
natural  train  of  circumstances  she  was  accidentally  set  up 
as  a  sort  of  idol  that  evening  before  the  five  men  who,  of 
all  others,  each  in  his  own  way,  most  sincerely  loved  and 
admired  her.  Secretly  married  to  the  one  of  them  she 
loved,  two  of  the  others — Hamilton  Bright  and  Wingfield 
— wished  to  marry  her.  Of  the  other  two,  Crowdie,  the 
painter,  admired  her  more  than  any  woman  he  had  ever 
seen,  though  he  was  undoubtedly  in  love  with  his  wife. 
Had  she  been  able  to  understand  his  admiration,  it  would 
have  repelled  her.  Fortunately  it  was  beneath  her  under¬ 
standing.  And  to  Griggs,  weather-beaten,  overworked, 
disenchanted  of  all  that  the  world  held,  by  reason  of  having 
had  much  of  it  either  too  early  or  too  late,  with  his  hard 
head  and  his  dreamy  mind  and  his  almost  supernaturally 
strong  hands — to  Griggs  she  represented  something  he 
would  not  have  told  then,  but  something  which  Katharine 
need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  hear  of,  nor  her  husband  to 
tolerate.  Ralston  might  even  have  found  sympathy  for  him. 

They  all  worshipped  her  in  one  way  or  another,  though 
she  was  a  very  human  girl  of  her  time  and  place  in  the 
world.  And  somehow,  in  the  silence  which  followed 
Griggs’s  speech,  broken  only  by  Wingfield’s  questioning  re¬ 
mark,  they  all  turned  to  her  as  he  had  done,  as  though  in 
her  face  they  sought  the  lost  faith.  Hard-headed  men, 
some  of  them,  too,  and  hard-fisted.  The  three  eldest  had 
each  accomplished  something.  The  two  younger  ones  were 
perhaps  on  the  way.  They  were  rather  typical  men. 

Katharine  was  vaguely  conscious  of  their  glances,  and 
was  the  first  to  speak,  after  Wingfield. 

“  It’s  what  we  all  feel — what  half  the  people  we  know 
feel,  though  they  haven’t  the  courage  to  say  it.” 
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Wingfield  looked  at  her  gratefully,  conscious  that  she  had 
justified  what  he  had  feared  had  been  a  foolish  observation. 

“  Katharine,”  said  Mrs.  Bright,  who  had  not  spoken  for 
a  long  time,  “  if  you’re  going  to  talk  theology,  I  shall  go  to 
bed — like  the  baron  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends.  1  There  are 
no  windows  to  break,  and  they  can’t  get  in  ’ — do  you  re¬ 
member  %  So  he  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly  through 
the  siege.  It’s  exactly  the  same  with  theology,  my  dear. 
It’s  all  been  discussed  a  hundred  thousand  times,  and  yet 
nobody  ever  gets  in.  There’s  only  one  religion  the  whole 
world  over,  and  that  is,  to  do  the  best  one  can  and  help 
other  people — because  no  one  can  do  better  than  the  best 
he  can,  according  to  what  he  thinks  right.  And  there’s  a 
great  deal  in  soap,  my  dear.  I’m  sure  people  feel  like  better 
people  when  they’re  clean,  and  as  people  do  what  they  feel, 
why,  they  really  are  better  people.  I’d  like  to  try  free 
soap  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  year,  and  see  whether 
it  didn’t  improve  the  criminal  statistics.” 

“  It’s  a  splendid  election  cry,  mother,”  said  Bright.  “  ‘  Soap 
— Something — and  Stability.’  We’ll  try  it  some  day.” 

“No,  but  there’s  truth  in  it,”  protested  Mrs.  Bright. 
“  Isn’t  there,  Mr.  Griggs  1  ” 

“  Of  course,”  answered  Griggs,  gravely.  “  Every  religion 
that  ever  existed  has  some  rules  of  ablution.  And  there’s 
a  lot  of  truth  in  the  other  things  you  said,  Mrs.  Bright. 
Only  the  trouble  is,  a  code  of  action — what  you  call  doing 
the  best  one  can — doesn’t  satisfy  humanity.  The  average 
human  being  won’t  do  anything  for  its  own  sake.  He  must 
do  it  for  his  own  advantage  here — or  hereafter,  since  people 
will  insist  on  using  that  idiotic  word.” 

“  Why  idiotic  h  ”  asked  Wingfield,  very  naturally. 

“  Hereafter  means  a  future,  and  there  isn’t  any  such 
thing,  except  in  a  small  way,  for  matter-worlds  and  such 
little  trifles,  which  go  to  pieces  every  two  or  three  thousand 
million  years.” 

“  Yes,  but  the  soul — if  we’ve  got  one.” 

Wingfield  added  the  last  conditional  expression  rather 
sheepishly,  as  though  he  suspected  that  the  highly  intellec¬ 
tual  beings,  amongst  whom  he  found  himself,  might  have 
done  away  with  such  old-fashioned  nonsense  as  the  soul. 
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“  Of  course  you’ve  got  a  soul,”  said  Griggs,  rather  im¬ 
patiently.  “  But  if  it’s  a  real  soul,  it  has  no  weight  and 
no  size,  and  no  shape  and  no  colour,  nor  anything  re¬ 
sembling  matter — nor  anything  with  which  to  resemble 
anything,  except  other  souls.  Well,  of  course  you  know 
that  time  is  only  conceivable  in  relation  to  matter  in 
motion,  so  that  where  there  isn’t  any  matter,  there  isn’t 
any  time.  And  where  there’s  no  time  there  can’t  be  por¬ 
tions  of  time,  which  are  past,  present,  and  future.  So  the 
soul  has  no  time,  doesn’t  exist  in  relation  to  time,  and  con¬ 
sequently  can’t  be  said  to  have  a  hereafter.  The  body  has 
a  hereafter — oh,  yes — it’s  absorbed  into  the  elements  and 
lives  over  again  thousands  of  millions  of  times.  But  the 
soul  hasn’t.  It’s  eternal.  ‘If  it  always  is  to  be,  as  we  say, 
comparing  it  to  matter,  why,  then,  it  always  was,  by  the 
same  comparison.  But  the  fact  is,  that  ‘  it  is  ’ — and  there’s 
no  more  to  be  said.  ‘  It  is,’  and  as  it’s  indestructible,  not 
being  matter,  by  the  hypothesis,  nothing  can  be  said  of  it 
in  that  respect  except  that  ‘it  is.’  You  can’t  say  that  an 
axiom,  for  instance,  has  a  past,  present,  and  future,  can 
you  ?  Well — if  the  soul’s  anything,  it’s  axiomatic.  There, 
I’ve  bored  you  to  death — shall  I  tear  another  pack  of  cards 
for  you,  or  break  silver  dollars  to  amuse  you  ?  I’ll  do  any¬ 
thing  I’m  told,  now  that  I’ve  had  my  say.” 

Griggs  laughed  quietly  and  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other, 
as  he  looked  at  Katharine. 

“  You’re  not  a  comforting  person  when  one  feels  religious,” 
she  said. 

“No — by  Jove!”  exclaimed  Bright.  “You  wouldn’t 
have  converted  the  cowboys  in  the  Nacimiento  Valley, 
Griggs.  They’d  have  tried  their  own  idea  of  a  hereafter 
on  you — quick.  That’s  the  trouble  with  all  that  meta¬ 
physical  stuff,  or  whatever  you  call  it — it  doesn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  to  mankind — it  only  talks  to  professorkind.  Unless 
a  fellow’s  passed  a  sort  of  higher  standard  in  terminations, 
he  hasn’t  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  spiritual  comfort.  He 
couldn’t  understand  the  first  word  of  what  you  talk  about.” 

“  Did  I  use  long  words  1  ”  asked  Griggs,  blandly.  “  I 
thought  I  didn’t.” 

“  Well,  not  exactly  long  words.  I  don’t  mean  literally  ter- 
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urinations.  But  you  talk  another  language,  somehow.  I  know 
I’m  what  they  call  an  educated  man,  because  I  once  learned 
some  Latin  and  Greek  at  a  sinful  expense  of  time.  But  I 
can’t  half  follow  you,  even  when  you  use  good  plain  English. 
The  policeman  at  the  corner  would  march  you  off  and 
clap  you  in  jug  like  a  shot  if  you  talked  to  him  that 
way  for  five  minutes.  That  is,  unless  you  tied  him 
up  in  a  hard  knot  with  those  hands  of  yours,  and  set  him 
down  by  the  railings  to  cool.  I  wouldn’t  try  it, 
though.  I  suppose  there’s  a  limit  to  the  number  of  police¬ 
men  you  could  strangle  with  each  finger.  No — joking 
apart — that  sort  of  thing  isn’t  going  to  take  the  place  of 
Christianity,  you  know — even  as  people  like  us  look 
at  what  we  call  Christianity.  You’ve  got  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  pray  for  and  somebody  to  pray  to,  you  know, 
after  all.” 

“  Well,”  answered  Griggs,  “there’s  God  to  pray  to  and 
salvation  to  pray  for.” 

“Not  in  your  system — without  any  future,”  retorted 
Bright. 

“  Oh,  yes,  there  is,”  replied  the  other.  “  You  seem  to 
think  I’m  an  atheist,  or  a  freethinker,  at  least — though  I 
can’t  see  why,  I’m  sure.” 

“  Why — because - ”  Bright  stopped,  trying  to  formu¬ 

late  his  accusation. 

Katharine  laughed  a  little,  and  Wingfield  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  with  a  puzzled  expression,  as  though  he 
should  have  liked  to  understand  better.  Griggs  proceeded 
to  defend  himself. 

“  Did  I  say  that  there  was  no  soul  ?  ”  he  inquired.  “  On 
the  contrary,  I  said  that  the  soul  was  eternal.  Did  I  say 
that  there  was  no  God  ?  I  said  nothing  about  it.  The 
soul  is  a  part  of  God,  and,  therefore,  since  the  part  exists, 
the  Whole,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  exists  also.  It’s  my  belief, 
and,  therefore,  so  far  as  I’m  concerned,  it’s  fact.  Belief  is 
knowledge — the  ultimate  possible  knowledge  of  every  man 
at  the  moment  of  asking  him  what  he  believes.  Did  I 
deny  that  the  soul  is  happy  or  unhappy  according  to  its 
rule  of  itself?  Not  at  all,  though  I  didn’t  try  to  explain 
the  way  in  which  it  strikes  me.  You  might  not  under- 
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stand  it.  But  I  believe  that  its  happiness  or  unhappiness  is 
exactly  inversely  relative  to  the  amount  of  alloy  it  gets  from 
the  things  of  which  it  is  conscious.  As  I  see  them  all  in 
my  own  way,  I  believe  all  the  articles  of  faith  of  my  church, 
and  I’m  a  Roman  Catholic.” 

“Well — I  don’t  see  how  you  can,”  said  Bright,  discon¬ 
tentedly. 

“  You’re  our  dear  Buddhist !  ”  put  in  Mrs.  Bright,  with 
a  breadth  of  toleration  peculiar  to  her,  and  becoming. 
“  You’ve  often  told  me  the  most  delightful  things  about 
Buddhism,  and  I  shall  never  think  of  you  as  anything  but 
a  Buddhist.” 

“  That’s  a  thoroughly  logical  position,  mother  !  ”  laughed 
Bright.  “  Stick  to  it !  ” 

“  I  can’t  help  it  if  my  Christianity  seems  like  Buddhism 
to  you,”  answered  Griggs.  “  If  you  knew  more  about 
Buddhism,  you’d  see  the  difference  very  soon.  But  religion’s 
like  love.  It  affects  different  people  differently.  It  isn’t 
often  that  any  two  people  see  it  in  precisely  the  same 
light.  When  they  do - ” 

He  paused,  interrupting  himself.  His  tired  eyes  became 
suddenly  dreamy,  as  he  stared  at  the  Persian  embroidery 
that  hung  before  the  disused  fireplace  around  which  they 
were  all  sitting. 

“  What  happens  when  they  do  'i  ”  asked  Katharine. 

“  What  happens,  Miss  Lauderdale  'i  How  should  I  know 
what  happens  when  people  who  are  in  love  see  love  in  the 
same  light  'l  I’m  an  old  bachelor,  you  know.”  He  laughed 
drily,  being  roused  again. 

“  You’re  right  about  one  thing  at  all  events,”  said 
Crowdie.  “  It’s  not  often  that  two  people  love  in  the  same 
way.  There  are  five  of  us  men  here,  about  as  radically 
different  from  each  other  as  five  men  could  be,  I  should 
think.  It’s  quite  possible  that  we  may  all  be  more  or  less 
in  love  at  the  present  moment.  I’m  willing  to  confess  that 
I  am.  Don’t  jump,  Ham  !  I’m  in  love  with  my  wife, 
and  as  we’re  in  the  family  I  suppose  I  may  say  so, 
mayn’t  I  ?  ” 

“You  needn’t  be  ashamed  of  loving  Hester,  my  dear 
Walter  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Bright. 
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Bright  himself  said  nothing,  but  looked  curiously  at  his 
brother-in-law,  whom  he  disliked  in  an  unaccountable 
way.  He  had  never  been  able  to  understand  Griggs’s 
apparent  attachment  to  the  man.  He  had  heard  that  when 
Crowdie  had  been  a  young  art  student  in  Paris,  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  earlier,  Griggs  had  nursed  him  through  an 
illness,  and  had  otherwise  taken  care  of  him.  There  was 
a  mystery  about  it  which  Hamilton  Bright  had  always 
wished  to  solve.  According  to  him,  the  best  thing  about 
Crowdie  was  his  friendship  for  the  literary  man.  Bright 
could  not  fathom  its  mystery,  any  more  than  he  could 
understand  his  sister’s  passionate,  all-devouring  love  for 
Crowdie.  The  husband  and  wife  were  almost  inseparable. 
Such  a  state  of  things  should  have  seemed  admirable  to  the 
wife’s  brother,  but  for  some  mysterious  reason  it  did  not. 
Bright  had  almost  resented  his  sister’s  ardent  devotion  to  a 
man  who  seemed  to  him  so  unmanly.  He  always  thought 
that  Crowdie,  with  his  soft,  pale  face  and  vividly  red  lips, 
was  like  a  poisonous  tropical  flower  that  would  ultimately 
harm  Hester  in  some  unimaginable  way. 

“  No — I’m  not  ashamed  of  it,”  said  the  painter,  in 
answer  to  his  mother-in-law’s  remark.  “  But  that  isn’t  the 
question.  What  I  mean  is,  that  we  all  love,  or  should 
love,  in  different  ways — all  five  of  us.  Look  at  us — how 
different  we  are  !  There’s  Griggs,  now.  I’ve  known  him 
half  my  life  and  a  good  bit  of  his.  If  he’s  in  love,  he’s 
picked  out  a  soul,  and  then  a  face,  and  then  a  set  of  ideas 
out  of  his  extensive  collection,  and  he’s  sublimated  the 
whole  in  that  old  retort  of  a  brain  of  his,  and  he’s  living 
on  the  perfume  of  the  essence.  Poor  old  Griggs  !  ” 

“  Don’t  pity  me,  and  don’t  patronise  me,  Crowdie  !  ’ 
laughed  Griggs.  “  If  you  offend  me,  I’ll  pay  you  off,  you 
know.” 

“  I’m  not  frightened — but  I’ve  done  with  you.  I’ll  go 
on.  There’s  Ralston — he’s  dangerous.  He’d  love  like 
Othello,  and  lose  his  temper  like  Hotspur.  As  for  Bright, 
he  has  permanent  qualities.  When  he’s  once  made  up  his 
mind,  it  makes  up  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Faithful 
Johnny,  don’t  you  know  ?  He’s  a  do  or  die  sort  of  man — 
and  with  his  constitution  it  means  doing  and  not  dying. 
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Wingfield — oh,  Wingfield’s  Achilles.  An  Achilles  with 
black  hair — only  rather  more  so.  With  his  size,  it’s  lucky 
for  the  Trojans  that  he  hasn’t  got  your  Lauderdale  temper 
that  you’re  always  talking  about.  Schliemann  wouldn’t 
even  find  the  foundations  of  Troy.  Wingfield  would 
pulverise  the  whole  place  and  use  it  up  for  polishing  his 
weapons.  Briseis,  or  nothing — while  the  mood  lasts.  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  you’re  fickle,  Wingfield,  but  you’re 
much  too  human  for  an  undying  passion,  you  know.” 

“  How  about  yourself  ?  ”  inquired  young  Wingfield. 
“We’ve  each  had  our  turn.  Don’t  forget  yourself.” 

“  Oh — as  for  myself — I  don’t  know.  I’ll  leave  that  to 
you.  You  can  all  take  your  revenge,  and  define  me,  if 
you  like.  I’ll  be  patient.  I’m  not  aggressive  by  nature. 
Besides,  I’m  quite  different — I  mustn’t  be  judged  like  you 
other  men.” 

“  And  why  not  ^  ”  inquired  Katharine. 

“  Why — I’m  an  artist.  The  foundations  of  my  nature 
are  different  from  yours.  I’m  a  skilled  workman.  It’s 
your  business  to  be  more  or  less  skilled  thinkers.  I  do 
things  with  my  hands,  you  do  things  with  your  brains. 
The  beginning  of  art  is  manual,  mechanical  skill.  Any  one 
who’s  got  it  enough  to  be  an  artist  must  be  something  of 
a  materialist.  He  can’t  help  it,  any  more  than  a  surgeon 
can.  What’s  subject  to  you  is  object  to  me — so  we  can’t 
possibly  look  at  the  same  things  in  the  same  way.” 

“  That’s  why  you’re  such  a  confounded  materialist !  ” 
exclaimed  Griggs. 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  retorted  Crowdie.  “  You’re  always  saying 
that  matter’s  an  illusion  and  an  idea.  I’m  the  real  idealist 
because  I  go  in  for  matter,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
dream,  according  to  you.” 

“  Of  all  the  consummately  impertinent  arguments !  ” 
laughed  the  man  of  letters.  “  You’re  an  arrant  humbug, 
my  dear  Crowdie.” 

“  Since  matter’s  only  humbug,  I  don’t  mind,”  rejoined 
the  painter.  “  That’s  unanswerable  unless  you  throw  up 
your  theory — which  you  won’t,  for  I  know  you.  So  you’d 
better  leave  me  and  my  art  to  do  the  best  they  can 
together.” 
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“  It  seems  to  me  that  Crowdie’s  got  rather  the  better  of 
you,”  observed  Bright. 

“  Oh — he  has.  I  always  admit  that  the  children  of 
light  haven’t  a  chance  against  the  children  of  darkness.” 

“  That’s  an  argument  ad  hominem ,”  observed  Crowdie. 
“  It’s  your  way  of  throwing  up  the  sponge.” 

“  Hit  him  again  !  ”  laughed  Bright.  “  Turn  the  other 
theoretical  cheek  to  the  smiter,  Griggs  !  ” 

“  He’s  afraid  of  me,  all  the  same,”  retorted  Griggs. 
“  These  materialists  are  the  most  superstitious  people  alive. 
He  believes  that  I  learned  all  sorts  of  queer  things  in  the 
East,  and  that  I  could  roll  up  his  shadow,  like  Peter 
Schlemihl’s,  and  destroy  his  Totem,  and  generally  make  his 
life  a  burden  to  him  by  translating  The  Owl  and  the 
Pussy  Cat ,  into  Arabic,  and  pouring  ink  into  my  hand, 
and  all  that.  You  know  you  do.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Crowdie.  “  I  confess  that  I’m  what 
you  call  superstitious.  I’m  inclined  to  believe  in  things 
like  magic  and  spells — like  John  Wellington  Wells.  Since 
your  matter’s  all  a  dream,  it  can’t  take  much  to  blur  it, 
and  make  it  move  about  and  change  and  behave  oddly. 
Oh,  yes — I  believe  in  the  spirits  of  the  four  elements,  and 
all  that — or  if  I  don’t,  I’d  like  to.” 

“  What  good  would  it  do  you  ?  ”  asked  Wingfield,  bluntly. 

“  Good  ?  It  isn’t  a  question  of  good,  it’s  a  question  of 
beauty.  I  want  to  believe  that  beautiful  things  have  a 
consciousness  and  a  sort  of  power  of  their  own,  a  special 
perishable  soul — the  sort  of  soul  that  Lucretius  talks  about. 
I’m  quite  willing  to  think  that  they  may  have  an  immortal 
soul,  too,  but  what  concerns  me  is  the  perishable  one,  that 
suffers  and  enjoys  and  speaks  in  the  eyes  and  sighs  in  the 
voice.” 

Crowdie  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  In  painting, 
his  talent  lay  chiefly  in  expressing  that  perishable,  passion¬ 
ate  animation  which  is  in  every  human  face.  And  so  far 
as  the  voice  was  concerned,  his  own  was  remarkable,  and 
the  few  who  ever  heard  him  sing  were  almost  inclined  to 
ask  whether  he  had  not  mistaken  his  vocation  and  erred  in 
not  becoming  a  public  singer.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  painters  who  have  beautiful  voices.  Gustave 
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Dore,  for  instance,  might  have  earned  both  reputation  and 
fortune  as  a  tenor. 

“  I’m  afraid  you’re  an  incorrigible  heathen,  Walter,”  said 
Mrs.  Bright.  “  I  wonder  you  haven’t  set  up  gods  and 
goddesses  all  over  your  house — you  and  Hester — with 
little  tripods  before  them,  and  garlands  and  perfumes — 
like  Tadema’s  pictures,  you  know.” 

“You  can’t  symbolise  matter,  aunt  Maggie,”  laughed 
Crowdie.  “  If  you  do,  you  get  entangled  with  the  ideal 
again,  and  your  symbol  turns  into  an  idol.  The  Greek 
statues  were  meant  for  portraits  of  gods  and  goddesses,  not 
for  symbols.  So  were  the  pictures  and  the  images  of  the 
early  Church — portraits  of  divine  and  holy  personages. 
The  moment  such  things  become  symbols,  there’s  a 
revulsion,  and  they  turn  into  idols.” 

“  That’s  a  profound  thought,  Crowdie,”  said  Griggs.  “  I 
don’t  believe  you  ever  hit  on  it  by  yourself.” 

“  Well — it’s  in  my  consciousness,  anyhow,  and  I  don’t 
know  where  it  comes  from,”  answered  the  painter.  “  I 
suppose  it’s  part  of  my  set  of  ideas  about  matter.” 

“  It  all  seems  to  me  very  abstruse,”  said  Wingfield,  who 
was  considerably  bored  by  the  discussion,  to  Katharine, 
who  was  listening. 

“  No,”  she  answered,  quickly.  “  I  like  it.  It  interests  me.” 

She  had  only  glanced  at  him,  but  she  had  realized  at 
once  that  he  was  still  wholly  occupied  with  herself.  There 
was  a  wistful  longing  regret  in  his  black  eyes  just  then 
which  she  understood  well  enough.  She  was  sincerely  sorry 
for  him,  and  would  have  done  anything  reasonable  in  her 
power  to  comfort  him.  As  he  turned  from  her  she  looked 
at  him  again  with  an  expression  which  might  have  been 
interpreted  to  mean  an  affectionate  pity,  though  she  had 
certainly  never  got  so  far  as  to  feel  anything  approaching 
to  affection  for  the  magnificent  youth.  Almost  immediately 
she  was  conscious  that  both  Ralston  and  Bright  were  watch¬ 
ing  her  during  the  momentary  pause  in  the  conversation. 

“  Why  are  you  both  looking  at  me  like  that  ?  ”  she  asked, 
innocently  glancing  from  one  to  the  other. 

“Oh — nothing!”  answered  Bright,  colouring  suddenly  and 
turning  his  eyes  away.  “I  didn’t  know  I  was  staring.” 
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Ralston  said  nothing  in  reply  to  her  question,  but  trans¬ 
ferred  his  gaze  from  her  to  Wingfield,  with  something  not 
unlike  envy  in  his  look.  Few  men  could  look  at  Wingfield 
without  feeling  a  little  envious  of  his  outward  being,  and 
Ralston  was  a  man  singularly  devoid  of  personal  vanity, 
like  his  mother. 

“  I  wish  1  could  paint  you  all !  ”  exclaimed  Crowdie, 
suddenly. 

“  That’s  a  large  order,”  observed  Bright,  with  a  smile. 

“  You’ve  all  got  such  lots  in  your  faces  to-night,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  artist,  with  an  odd  enthusiasm.  “  There  must 
be  something  in  the  air — well,  that  doesn’t  mean  anything, 
of  course — but  it’s  very  strange.” 

“  What’s  strange  h  ”  asked  Katharine. 

“  Oh — I  can’t  exactly  explain.  There’s  an  unusual  air 
about  us  all,  as  though  we  were  under  pressure  and  rather 
inclined  to  do  eccentric  things.  I  could  paint  it,  but  I 
can’t  possibly  put  it  in  words.” 

“  I  suppose  I’m  not  sensitive,”  said  Wingfield  to 
Katharine.  “  I  don’t  notice  anything  particular,  do  you  1 
At  least — not  outside,  you  know,”  he  added,  quickly,  being 
all  at  once  conscious  of  something  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  a  moment  earlier. 

“  I  know  what  he  means,”  answered  Katharine.  “  I  feel 
it  myself.  But  then — I’m  tired  and  I  suppose  I’m  nervous.” 

“  There’s  a  queer,  mythological  atmosphere  about,” 
Crowdie  was  saying. 

“  It’s  what  we’ve  been  talking  about,”  said  Mrs.  Bright. 
“We’re  all  so  completely  mixed  on  the  subject  of  time  and 
space  and  things  like  that,  that  we’re  just  ready  to  believe 
in  ghosts,  and  turn  tables,  and  make  idiots  of  ourselves.” 

“  What  a  barbarian  you  are,  aunt  Maggie  !  ”  cried 
Crowdie,  looking  round  at  his  mother-in-law.  “  You’d 
take  the  poetry  out  of  the  Nine  Muses.  Not  that  I  meant 
anything  poetical.  It’s  much  more  a  sort  of  creepy, 
dreamy,  undefinable  sensation.  Yes — perhaps  you’re  right 
after  all.  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  one  of  us  saw  a 
ghost  to-night.” 

“  What  will  you  bet  ”  inquired  Ham,  with  the  slow, 
western  emphasis  he  could  assume  when  he  chose. 
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“  You’re  insufferable  !  ”  exclaimed  Crowdie.  “  Fancy 
betting  on  seeing  ghosts  !  You’re  worse  than  aunt  Maggie. 
The  only  man  who  understands  me  is  Griggs.  Griggs,  you 
do  understand,  don’t  you  1  ” 

There  was  something  petulant  and  almost  womanish  in 
his  tone,  which  struck  all  four  men  disagreeably,  though 
perhaps  none  of  them  could  or  would  have  told  why. 

“  Don’t  talk  !  ”  answered  Griggs.  “  When  you  want 
people  to  understand  you,  paint  or  sing.  You  only  make 
a  mess  of  it  when  you  try  to  explain  what  you  feel  in  English. 
You’re  a  good  painter  and  you  sing  like  an  angel,  but 
you’re  a  bad  talker.” 

“  That’s  said  because  I  got  the  better  of  you  in  talking 
just  nowT,”  retorted  Crowdie,  who  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
annoyed. 

“  Oh,  don’t  begin  sparring  again,  for  heaven’s  sake  !  ” 
exclaimed  Bright.  “  Cousin  Katharine’s  tired  to  death  of 
hearing  you  two  fighting.  Sing  something,  Walter.  It’s 
much  better.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  ”  answered  Crowdie.  “  Oh,  no  !  I  can’t  sing, 
thank  you.  I  never  sing  at  parties — as  they  call  it.” 

“You  don’t  call  this  a  party,  do  you  ?  ”  inquired  Bright. 
“  Don’t  be  silly.  We  all  want  to  hear  you.  You’re  not 
the  common  amateur  who  has  to  be  begged  and  flattered 
and  cajoled,  and  praised  afterwards.  You  can  sing  when 
you  choose,  and  we  all  want  you  to.” 

“  No.  I’d  rather  not,”  said  the  painter,  with  a  change 
of  tone,  as  though  he  were  very  much  in  earnest. 

“  I  wish  you  would !  ”  Katharine,  for  the  moment, 
really  longed  to  hear  the  wonderful  voice. 

“  Do  you  ?  ”  asked  Crowdie. 

There  was  a  hesitation  in  his  tone  which  suggested  the 
idea  that  he  had  perhaps  been  waiting  for  Katharine  to 
ask  him,  in  order  to  yield  to  the  request.  Instantly  the 
young  girl  was  aware  that  the  eyes  of  Ralston  and  Bright 
were  upon  her.  Griggs  had  turned  his  head  and  was 
watching  Crowdie  curiously.  Mrs.  Bright  looked  at  him, 
too,  hesitated,  and  then  spoke. 

“  I  really  think  that  promise  you  made  Hester  was  too 
absurd,  Walter  !  ”  she  said. 
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“  What  promise  1  ”  asked  Katharine,  quickly. 

“  Not  to  sing  for  any  one  but  her,”  said  Mrs.  Bright, 
before  Crowdie  could  interrupt  her.  “  Hester  told  me.” 

Everybody  looked  at  Crowdie  and  smiled  at  the  senti¬ 
mentality.  His  soft  eyes  glanced  disagreeably  at  his 
mother-in-law  for  a  moment,  and  the  smile  on  his  red  lips 
did  not  conceal  his  annoyance. 

“  Besides,”  continued  Mrs.  Bright,  “  if  Katharine  asks 
you,  I  think  you  might — really,  it’s  too  silly  of  Hester.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine,  “  I  don’t  want  you  to 
break  any  promise,  Mr.  Crowdie — especially  one  you’ve 
made  to  Hester.  She’d  never  forgive  me.  Please  don’t 
sing — some  time  when  she’s  here — perhaps - ” 

But  at  once  she  again  felt  Ralston’s  glance  and  Bright’s. 
She  wondered  why  they  looked  at  her  so  often. 

“  Well,  then,  it  isn’t  Katharine  who  asks  you,”  said 
Mrs.  Bright.  “I  do.  I’ll  be  responsible  to  Hester.  I 
know  she  won’t  mind,  if  it’s  for  me.  Now,  Walter,  do  ! 
J ust  to  please  me  !  ” 

Crowdie  said  nothing.  He  turned  his  eyes  upon  her 
and  then  to  Katharine’s  face.  But,  feeling  uncomfortably 
as  though  she  were  being  watched  for  some  reason  which 
she  could  not  understand,  Katharine  was  looking  down, 
nervously  pulling  at  a  thread  in  the  lace  which  covered  her 
right  arm. 

Wingfield  was  sitting  on  one  side  of  her,  in  one  of  those 
naturally  graceful  attitudes  which  athletes  assume  without 
thought  or  care,  one  elbow  on  his  knee  as  he  bent  forward, 
supporting  his  chin  upon  his  in-turned  hand,  his  resolute 
young  face  turned  towards  Crowdie,  his  black  eyes  some¬ 
what  sad  and  shadowy.  On  Katharine’s  other  side  sat 
Ralston,  nervous,  moody,  ready  to  spring,  as  it  were,  for 
he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  anger  at  what  had  been 
said  about  secret  marriages.  Next  to  him  was  Bright,  up¬ 
right  in  his  straight-backed  chair,  his  heavy  arms  folded 
on  his  full  chest,  his  round  head  thrown  back,  his  clear 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  Katharine’s  face. 

As  she  looked  up  again,  she  had  a  strong  impression  of 
being  surrounded  by  splendid  wild  animals.  Wingfield 
was  the  tiger,  colossally  lithe,  brown,  black,  and  golden; 
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Ralston  the  panther,  less  in  strength,  but  lighter  to  spring, 
quicker  to  see,  perhaps  more  cruel ;  Bright  the  lion,  fair, 
massive,  dominant,  silent  in  his  strength.  Griggs  was  a 
wolf,  gray,  old,  tough,  destined  to  die  hard  some  day  with¬ 
out  a  cry.  And  Crowdie — with  his  woman’s  eyes,  his  soft, 
clear  voice,  his  delicate  white  hands,  his  repellent  pallor, 
and  wound-like  lips — Katharine  thought  of  neither  man  nor 
beast.  Even  in  the  midst  of  her  dream  of  wild  animals, 
he  was  Crowdie  still,  with  a  mysterious,  indescribable, 
poisonous  something  in  all  his  being  which  made  it  a  suffer¬ 
ing  for  her  to  touch  his  hand.  To  this  something,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  she  preferred  her  father’s  cruel  avarice, 
her  mother’s  envy,  heartless  as  it  had  been  while  it  lasted. 
To  it  she  would  have  preferred  a  drunkard’s  trembling  hand 
and  lip.  John  Ralston’s  ungovernable  temper  was  im¬ 
measurably  preferable  to  that,  or  her  sister’s  mean  pride 
and  petty  vanity.  There  was  no  weakness  or  sin,  scarcely 
any  crime  of  which  her  maiden  heart  had  dreamed  with 
horror,  which  she  would  not  have  met  and  faced  and  seen 
in  its  bare  ugliness,  rather  than  that  unknown  something 
of  which  the  existence  was  a  certainty  when  Crowdie  was 
near  her. 

In  the  dead  silence  of  the  moment  the  very  faintest  sound 
would  have  been  loud.  Whether  they  admitted  it  or  not, 
they  were  none  of  them  just  then  in  a  natural  or  normal 
state  of  nerves,  except  perhaps  Mrs.  Bright,  whose  supernal 
calm  was  not  easily  disturbed.  Each  one  of  the  five  men 
was  thinking  in  his  own  way  of  Katharine,  and  of  all  she 
might  be  to  him.  The  great  passion  was  there,  five-fold, 
and  it  made  itself  felt  in  the  very  air  of  the  quiet  room. 

Then  a  soft  vibration,  as  of  a  soul  far  off,  murmuring 
to  itself,  just  trembled  and  felt  its  way  amongst  them,  like 
the  promise  of  a  caress.  And  again  it  came,  more  strongly, 
more  clear,  floating  in  the  soft  air  and  taking  life  in  it,  and 
stealing  to  the  heart  with  a  tender,  backward-reaching 
regret,  with  a  low,  passionate  looking  forward  to  things  of 
love  yet  to  come. 

Crowdie  was  singing.  He  had  not  changed  his  position 
as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  and  he  had  scarcely  raised  his  face. 
There  was  no  effort,  no  outward  striving  for  art,  no  search- 
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ing  for  effect.  The  notes  floated  from  his  lips  as  though 
he  thought  them  rather  than  as  though  they  were  produced 
by  any  human  means,  rising,  sinking,  with  ever  varying 
colour,  tone,  and  meaning,  ringing,  as  he  sang,  like  an 
angel’s  clarion  tones,  sighing,  as  he  breathed  them,  like  the 
whole  world’s  love-dream. 

Then  time,  too,  sank  away  into  dreamland.  Before 
Katharine’s  closed  eyes  rose  Lohengrin,  silver-armed — 
floated  the  mystic  swan — clashed  the  clanging  swords. 
And  then,  moonbeams,  the  passionate,  great,  spell-ruled 
love — the  question  and  its  horror  of  endless  parting — the 
rush  of  the  destroyers  to  the  bridal  chamber,  the  last,  the 
very  last  farewell,  and  out  through  the  misty  portals  of  the 
dream  floated  again  the  fatal,  lordly  swan,  with  arching 
neck,  bearing  away,  spirit-like,  the  last  breath  of  love  from 
Elsa’s  life. 

None  of  them  could  have  told  how  long  he  sang,  for 
time  was  away  in  dreamland,  and  passion’s  weary  eyes 
drooped  and  saw  not  the  pain. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Katharine  felt  considerable  hesitation  about  going  to 
see  Mrs.  Ralston  after  John  had  told  her  that  he  had 
confided  the  secret  of  their  marriage  to  his  mother.  She 
knew  very  well  that  they  must  meet  before  long,  as  they 
often  did,  and  she  felt  that,  since  Mrs.  Ralston  knew  the 
truth,  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  if  the  meeting  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  other  persons.  So  far  as  any 
formality  was  concerned,  too,  it  would  naturally  have  been 
her  duty  to  go  and  see  her  mother-in-law,  though,  in 
consideration  of  the  young  girl’s  broken  arm,  any  such 
questions  of  courtesy  could  well  be  overlooked. 

Katharine’s  sensations  as  she  looked  forward  to  the 
interview  could  not  easily  be  described.  She  was,  as  usual, 
in  a  very  exceptional  position,  for  she  was  so  placed  that 
she  should  have  to  make  something  like  an  apology  to 
Mrs.  Ralston  for  having  married  John  against  his  will. 
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There  was  something  absurd  in  the  idea,  and  Katharine 
smiled,  alone  in  her  room,  as  she  thought  of  it. 

She  was  tired  with  all  she  had  been  through,  and  she 
put  off  the  difficult  moment  rather  weakly,  telling  herself 
that  she  would  surely  write  and  make  an  appointment  on 
the  following  day,  when  she  had  collected  herself  and 
thought  it  all  over.  She  was  fond  of  Mrs.  Ralston,  and 
knew  that  her  liking  was  returned.  Mrs.  Ralston  had 
made  her  understand  that  well  enough,  and  John  had  taken 
pleasure  in  telling  her  that  his  mother  never  wished  him  to 
marry  any  one  else.  Nevertheless  Katharine  felt  shy  and 
awkward,  and  was  afraid  of  saying  too  much  or  too  little. 

Mrs.  Ralston  herself  cut  short  all  hesitation  and  came 
to  see  Katharine  at  the  Brights’,  and  found  her  in  her 
little  sitting-room  up  stairs.  The  young  girl  was  taken  by 
surprise,  as  the  elder  woman  had  followed  the  servant  and 
entered  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  been  announced. 

“  Oh — Mrs.  Ralston  !  ”  she  cried,  sitting  up  on  the 
lounge  on  which  she  had  been  lying  after  luncheon. 

They  exchanged  greetings.  Mrs.  Ralston  made  her  lie 
down  again  and  sat  beside  her.  There  was  a  moment’s 
silence. 

“  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come,”  said  Katharine,  breaking 
the  ice. 

“  Of  course  I’ve  come,”  answered  Mrs.  Ralston.  “  If 
you’d  not  had  this  dreadful  accident,  you’d  have  come  to 
me ;  but  as  it  is,  I’ve  come  to  you,  since  we  wanted  to  see 
each  other.” 

There  was  not  much  in  what  she  said,  but  it  gave 
Katharine  courage,  which  was  precisely  what  the  elder 
woman  wished  to  do.  That  was  one  of  her  few  secrets. 
She  knew  how  to  make  what  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
seem  altogether  natural,  and  even  easy,  for  those  who  had  to 
do  it,  while  avoiding  the  appearance  of  ever  giving  advice 
unless  it  were  asked  of  her.  That  is  the  rare  gift  of  those 
who  really  influence  others  in  the  world.  Their  art  lies  in 
going  so  straight  as  to  make  any  way  but  their  own  seem 
crooked  by  comparison. 

“  Yes,”  said  Katharine,  “  I  wanted  to  see  you  very 
much.  The  fact  is - ”  she  hesitated  and  she  felt  the  colour 
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rising  in  her  cheeks,  though  Mrs.  Ralston  could  not  see  it. 

“  The  truth  is  that  I - ”  she  broke  off  again.  “  Oh,  what’s 

the  use  of  making  phrases,  cousin  Katharine  %  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  J ack  and  I  are  married — and  you  know  it — 
and  you  must  forgive  me — that’s  what  I  want  to  say  !  ” 

“  And  that’s  the  best  and  the  simplest  way  of  saying  it, 
my  dear,”  answered  Mrs.  Ralston,  smiling — for  she  was 
happy.  “  And  now  that  it’s  said,  let’s  talk  about  it.” 

“  How  good  you  are  !  ”  Katharine  put  out  her  left 
hand,  and  turned,  bending  a  little,  so  that  her  face  was 
near  her  companion’s  shoulder. 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  I’m  good  to  be  glad,”  said 
Mrs.  Ralston.  “  As  for  forgiving  you — that’s  for  your 
father  and  mother,  not  for  me.  The  only  thing  I  didn’t 
like  was  that  Jack  shouldn’t  have  told  me  at  once.  I  was 
hurt  by  that.  We’ve  been  good  friends,  he  and  I,  and  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  he  could  trust  me.” 

“We  were  afraid  to  trust  anybody — except  uncle 
Robert,”  answered  Katharine,  simply.  “  And  we  had  to 
trust  him.  That  was  the  object  of  our  getting  married  as 
we  did.” 

“  Of  course  you  could  trust  him  perfectly,  my  dear. 
But  it  did  no  good.  Jack  told  me  all  about  that.  If  he 
had  come  to  me  and  said  it  all  beforehand,  I  could  have 
helped  a  good  deal.  But  that  wasn’t  your  fault.” 

“  Yes,  it  was,”  protested  the  young  girl,  anxious  lest 
Ralston  should  be  blamed  unjustly.  “  It  was  altogether 
my  idea  from  beginning  to  end - ” 

“  Jack  didn’t  tell  me  that - ” 

“No1?”  Katharine’s  face  lightened  softly.  “No,”  she 
repeated,  in  another  tone.  “  He  wouldn’t  have  told  you 
that.  He  would  have  thought  that  it  would  be  like 
blaming  me.  He  left  that  out  of  the  truth.  But  it’s 
true,  and  you  ought  to  know  it.  You  don’t  know  how 
hard  it  was  for  me  to  persuade  him  to  marry  me  secretly. 
I  used  every  sort  of  argument  before  he  would  promise. 
It  was  I  who  thought  that  if  we  went  straight  to  uncle 
Robert  with  our  secret,  he  would  find  it  so  easy  to  give 
Jack  just  what  he  wanted.  But  Jack  was  right.  He 
knew  more  about  it  than  I  did.  However,  he  yielded  at 
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last.  Buc  I  want  you  to  know  how  hard  it  was.  He  said 
it  was  like  a  begging  speculation.  He  would  rather  have 
died  than  have  accepted  money  from  uncle  Robert.  I’d 
have  taken  it,  and  uncle  Robert  offered  it  to  me,  but  Jack 
wouldn’t  let  me  accept  it.” 

“  Of  course  not,  my  dear,”  answered  Mrs.  Ralston. 
“  That’s  exactly  what  it  would  have  been — a  begging 
speculation.  There’s  only  one  thing  that  can  excuse  a 
secret  marriage,  and  that’s  love.’ 

“  Well — in  that  case - ”  Katharine  did  not  finish  her 

sentence,  but  smiled  happily  as  she  turned  her  face  away. 

“  Yes — exactly  !  ”  And  Mrs.  Ralston  laughed  softly. 
“  That’s  the  reason  why  I  say  that  I’ve  nothing  to  forgive 
you,”  she  continued,  after  a  little  pause.  “  You  see,  you’ve 
loved  each  other  a  long  time - ” 

“  Ages  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine,  energetically. 

“  And  your  father  objected.  Of  course  he  had  a  right 
to  object,  if  he  saw  fit.  And  you  couldn’t  have  told  him 
what  you  had  done  unless  you  were  prepared  to  leave 
him  and  come  to  me — which  you  wouldn’t  do — no  !  I  know 
what  you’re  going  to  say — that  it  would  have  been  putting 
a  burden  upon  me — and  all  that.  But  it  wouldn’t.  That’s 
what  hurt  me,  that  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  should  not 
be  ready — much  more  than  ready — to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
Jack’s  sake.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  to  me — that  boy — 
your  husband  'l  ” 

Her  face  changed  suddenly,  and  even  the  lips  set  them¬ 
selves  in  a  look  that  was  almost  fierce,  as  she  asked  the 
question. 

“  I  can  imagine,”  said  Katharine  in  a  low  voice.  “  I 
know  what  he  is  to  me.” 

“  Yes.  I  know  you  love  him.  But  it’s  not  the  same 
thing.  You’ll  know  some  day.  I  hope  you  may.  There’s 
another  kind  of  love  besides  that  of  men  and  women.” 

She  spoke  with  a  suppressed  energy  that  Katharine 
hardly  understood.  The  young  girl  mentally  compared 
this  woman’s  love  for  her  son  with  Alexander  Junior’s 
parental  affection  for  his  daughter.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
very  different  thing. 

“  No,”  continued  Mrs.  Ralston.  “You  can’t  guess  what 
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Jack  is  to  me,  and  always  has  been.  I  don’t  think  he 
knows  it  himself.  If  he  did,  he’d  have  trusted  me  more 
when  he  was  in  trouble.  I’d  do  a  good  deal  to  make  him 
happy.” 

As  usual  with  her,  there  were  no  big  words  nor  har¬ 
monious  phrases.  What  she  said  was  very  simple.  But  at 
that  moment  she  looked  as  though  Katharine  Ralston  would 
have  trampled  on  Katharine  Lauderdale’s  body,  if  it  could 
have  contributed  to  Jack’s  happiness. 

“  You  love  him  very  much,”  said  the  young  girl.  “  So 
do  I.” 

“  I  know  you  do.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  in  your  way 
you  may  not  love  him  as  much  as  I  do.  W e  sha’n’t  quarrel 
about  that.  I  only  want  you  to  understand  why  I  was  hurt 
because  he  wouldn’t  tell  me  what  he’d  done.  Since  he  was 
a  boy  I’ve  thought  his  thoughts,  I’ve  lived  his  life,  I’ve  done 
his  deeds — I’ve  been  sorry  for  the  foolish  ones  and  proud  of 
the  good  ones — I’ve  been  his  other  self.  It  was  hard  that 
I  shouldn’t  have  a  share  in  the  happiest  moment  he  ever 
had — when  he  married  you.  It  hurt  me.  I’d  give  my 
body  and  my  soul — if  I  had  one —  for  him.  He  had  no 
right  to  leave  me  out  and  hide  what  he  was  doing.” 

“  It  was  my  fault,”  said  Katharine.  “It  wras  foolish  of 
me  to  make  him  marry  me  at  all,  as  things  were  then.  I’ve 
thought  of  it  since.  Suppose  that  we  had  changed  our 
minds,  after  it  was  done — we  were  married,  you  know — we 
couldn’t  have  got  out  of  it.” 

“  If  you  changed  your  mind,  as  you  call  it,  I  wouldn’t 
forgive  you,”  said  Mrs.  Ralston,  as  sternly  as  a  man  could 
have  spoken. 

Katharine  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment. 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  gravely.  “  I  think  that  if  I 
changed  my  mind  now,  you’d  try  and  kill  me.  You  needn’t 
be  afraid.” 

Mrs.  Ralston  returned  her  gaze,  and  her  features  gradu¬ 
ally  relaxed  into  a  peaceful  smile. 

“  In  old  times  I  should,”  she  said.  “  I  believe  I’m  that 
kind  of  woman.  But  we’re  not  going  to  quarrel  about 
which  loves  him  best,  my  dear — though  I  believe  we’re 
both  capable  of  committing  any  folly  for  him,”  she  added. 
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“  Yes.  We  are,”  said  Katharine.  “  And  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  could  say  so  to  any  one  else  but  each  other  in 
the  world.” 

“  I’m  glad  you  feel  that.  So  do  I.  And  Jack  knows  it 
all  without  our  telling  him.  At  least,  he  should,  by  this 
time.” 

“  Do  men  ever  know  ?  ”  asked  Katharine. 

“  That’s  hard  to  say.  I  think  there  are  men  who  know 
what  the  women  who  love  them  would  do  for  them.  I’m 
sure  there  are.  But  I  don’t  think  that  any  man  that  ever 
lived  can  understand  what  a  mother’s  love  can  be  like, 
when  it’s  strongest.  It  belongs  to  us  women — and  to 
animals.  Men  can  only  understand  what  they  can  feel 
themselves,  and  they  can  never  feel  that.  They  understand 
anything  that’s  founded  on  passion,  but  nothing  else.” 

“  Isn’t  a  mother’s  love  a  passion,  then  1  ”  asked  Katharine. 

“  No — it  can’t  be  jealous.” 

Katharine  wondered  whether  the  saying  were  true,  and 
whether  Mrs.  Ralston’s  own  words  and  looks  had  not  dis¬ 
proved  her  proposition  before  she  had  stated  it. 


CHAPTER  XX 

It  is  not  long  since,  upon  the  death  of  a  well-known 
lawyer,  it  was  found  that  he  had  made  a  long  and  elaborate 
will  for  himself,  duly  signed  and  witnessed,  but  no  single 
clause  of  which  was  good  in  law,  though  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  up  wills  for  others  during  all  his  profes¬ 
sional  life.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  dispose  of  property 
amongst  a  number  of  persons  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
shall  be  able  to  find  a  flaw  which  may  invalidate  the  whole 
document,  even  if  the  signing  and  witnessing  be  in  order 
and  unassailable. 

For  a  long  time  past  Alexander  Junior  had  been  much 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  he  believed  that  he  had 
mastered  it  unaided,  in  all  its  details,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
detect  any  technical  illegality  at  a  glance.  Being  quite 
unable  to  foresee  the  nature  of  Robert  Lauderdale’s  inten- 
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tions,  he  had  done  his  best  to  prepare  himself  at  all  points, 
in  case  the  will  should  turn  out  contrary  to  his  hopes  and 
wishes,  as  had  actually  occurred.  At  first  sight,  however, 
his  anticipations  were  disappointed.  So  far  as  he  could 
judge,  the  will  was  unassailable,  though  it  contained  very 
unusual  provisions.  If  it  were  admitted  to  probate,  it 
looked  as  though  it  would  be  unassailable. 

It  had  of  course  been  in  the  power  of  the  testator  to 
leave  the  whole  property  to  whom  he  pleased,  irrespective 
of  relationship,  or  to  divide  it  amongst  such  of  the  living 
relations  as  he  chose  to  favour.  But,  in  theory,  he  had 
favoured  no  one.  He  had  willed  as  though  the  whole 
portion  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and  had  descended 
from  the  first  Lauderdale  who  had  emigrated,  to  all  the 
members  of  his  family  in  its  present  ramifications.  It  was 
not  easy  to  assail  the  justice  of  the  idea  upon  which  the 
will  had  thus  been  founded,  and  there  could  be  no  question 
of  attacking  it  on  the  ground  that  the  testator  was  not  of 
perfectly  sound  mind. 

Clearly,  however,  it  would  be  vastly  to  Alexander  J unior’s 
advantage  if  the  will  were  not  allowed  to  stand.  Katharine 
Ralston  would  get  half  the  fortune,  indeed,  but  Alexander 
Senior  would  get  the  other  half.  This,  in  the  estimation 
of  Alexander  Junior,  would  be  tantamount  to  getting  it 
himself.  It  would  be  more  easy,  considering  his  father’s 
age  and  infirmities,  and  especially  in  consideration  of  the 
old  gentleman’s  known  tendency  to  give  away  everything 
he  possessed,  to  have  a  trust  constituted,  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  so  far  as  the  world  should  know,  which  trust  should 
manage  the  property  and  pay  him  the  income  arising  from 
it  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  events,  Alexander  Senior  could  not  be 
expected  to  live  many  years  longer,  and  his  son  believed  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  influence  him  in  the  making  of  his 
will,  or  to  prove  that  he  had  been  of  unsound  mind  in  case 
the  will  were  not  satisfactory.  Then  the  whole  fortune 
would  come  to  his  son  as  next  of  kin. 

But  Alexander  Junior  was  met  at  the  outset  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  fault  with  the  will  of  Robert 
Lauderdale.  It  was  clear  from  the  date  that  it  had  been 
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made  during  his  last  illness,  in  the  interval  between  the 
day  when  he  had  first  been  very  near  death,  on  which 
Alexander  had  met  Katharine  in  the  house,  .and  his  ulti¬ 
mate  demise.  Several  weeks  had  passed,  during  which  it 
had  been  expected  that  he  might  recover,  and  he  had  found 
ample  time  to  reconsider  his  last  wishes.  It  was  imme¬ 
diately  clear  to  Alexander  that  this  was  probably  not  the 
will  of  which  his  uncle  had  spoken  to  his  daughter.  It 
might  be.  It  was  possible  that  he  had  told  her  what  he 
intended  to  do,  and  had  then  done  it.  But  it  was  im¬ 
probable  ;  for  when  she  had  seen  him  that  first  time  he 
had  not  been  expected  to  live,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  then  looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of  drawing 
up  a  document  requiring  considerable  thought  and  great 
care. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  Alexander  must  put  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  a  keen  and  experienced  man  without 
delay,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  doing  so.  If  he  had  not 
acted  quickly,  the  will  might  have  been  proved  and  ad¬ 
ministered  in  a  few  days,  and  his  chance  would  be  gone. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  it  was  known  that  the  will  would 
be  contested  by  Alexander  Lauderdale  Junior  on  behalf  of 
the  next  of  kin,  being  his  father  and  Katharine  Ralston. 

At  this  news  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  all  the 
Lauderdale  tribe,  and  sides  and  parties  declared  themselves 
immediately.  The  prediction  that  there  would  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  disturbance  of  the  family  elements  was  imme¬ 
diately  realised,  for  the  interests  at  stake  on  all  sides  were 
very  large.  The  ranks  were  marshalled  and  the  battle 
began. 

Clearly  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Lauderdales  and  the 
Ralstons  to  invalidate  the  will  if  possible,  while  it  was  that 
of  the  Brights  to  sustain  it,  and  the  heads  of  the  opposing 
parties  were  actually  Alexander  Lauderdale  Junior  and 
Hamilton  Bright.  It  should  have  followed  that  the  Brights 
should  have  stood  alone  against  all  the  others,  a  state  of 
things  which  Alexander  believed  should  influence  the  court 
in  his  favour,  since  in  common  opinion  it  would  not  seem 
exactly  fair  that  a  small  family  of  distant  relations  should 
get  as  much  as  all  the  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  deceased 
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together.  In  the  matter  of  wills,  the  courts  oiten  have  a 
considerable  latitude  within  which  to  exercise  discretion, 
and  no  circumstance  which  bears  upon  the  equity  of  the 
case  is  insignificant. 

Though  Alexander  Junior  had  neither  a  very  profound 
nor  a  very  diplomatic  intelligence,  he  saw  at  once,  and  his 
lawyer  dwelt  upon  the  point,  that  it  would  be  greatly  to 
his  advantage  if  he  could  establish  an  evident  solidarity 
amongst  the  next  of  kin  as  against  the  Brights,  who  would 
profit  by  the  will  as  it  stood.  It  became  his  object  there¬ 
fore  to  assure  the  co-operation  of  the  Ralstons. 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mrs.  Ralston  should 
without  doubt  support  him.  He  could  not  easily  conceive 
that  she  should  hesitate  between  accepting  a  quarter  of 
the  fortune  to  be  divided  between  her  son  and  herself,  and 
the  half  of  it  to  be  held  in  her  own  right.  He  judged  her 
by  himself,  as  people  of  strong  passions  judge  others.  He 
threw  out  of  consideration  any  sentiment  she  might  have 
in  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  Robert  Lauderdale’s  wishes, 
and  made  it  purely  a  question  of  money  for  her,  as  it  was 
for  himself.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  enmity  which 
her  son  might,  and  undoubtedly  did,  feel  for  him,  could 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  power  as  twenty  millions  of 
money  to  influence  her.  His  lawyer,  who  did  not  know 
her  well,  agreed  with  him. 

But  when  it  became  necessary  to  find  out  what  Mrs. 
Ralston  meant  to  do,  Alexander  was  conscious  that  he 
might  be  wrong  in  his  calculations.  Much  against  his  will 
he  secretly  admitted  that  there  might  be  other  motives  at 
work  besides  the  love  of  money,  especially  in  a  case  where 
a  large  fortune  was  a  certainty,  whatever  happened,  and 
where  the  choice  lay  not  between  much  and  nothing,  but 
between  much  and  more.  Mrs.  Ralston  returned  answer 
that  she  desired  to  consider  the  matter  and  wished  to 
know  how  soon  she  must  make  a  definite  reply. 

Then  she  consulted  John. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  do,  Jack,”  she  said,  seating  her¬ 
self  in  her  favourite  chair  in  his  study. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  raining.  But 
it  was  warm,  and  one  of  the  windows  was  raised  a  little. 
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The  smell  of  the  wet  pavement  and  the  soft  swish  of  the 
shower  came  up  from  the  street. 

“  Why  should  you  do  anything,  mother  ?  ”  asked  Ralston. 
“  However — I  don’t  know - ”  he  checked  himself  sud¬ 

denly  and  became  thoughtful. 

“What  is  it,  Jack  ?  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?”  asked  his 
mother.  “  I  hesitate,  too,  I  want  to  know  what  you  think 
about  it.” 

Ralston  reflected  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  before  he 
spoke. 

“  There  are  so  many  ways  of  looking  at  it,”  he  said  at 
last.  “  In  the  first  place,  you  and  I  should  naturally  like 
to  carry  out  the  dear  old  man’s  wishes,  shouldn’t  we  1 
That’s  our  first  instinct,  I  suppose.  Isn’t  it  1  ” 

“Of  course  it  is.  There  can  be  no  question  of  that.” 

“  Yes.  You  and  I  always  agree.  We  were  both  fond 
of  him,  and  we’re  both  grateful  to  him.  We  both  want 
things  to  be  done  as  he  wished.  He’s  tried  to  be  just  all 
round,  and  if  he  hasn’t  been  quite  fair  in  leaving  the 
Brights  so  much,  it’s  because  justice  isn’t  always  exactly  fair. 
Law  is  one  thing  and  equity’s  another,  all  the  world  over. 
His  general  idea  was  to  make  litigation  impossible,  and 
in  carrying  it  out  the  principle  happened  to  favour  the 
Brights.  It  might  have  happened  to  favour  us  instead.” 

“  Yes.  That’s  plain,”  said  Mrs.  Ralston.  “  That’s  one 
side  of  the  case.  But  there’s  the  other.” 

“  More  than  one  other,  perhaps.  In  the  first  place,  if 
poor  uncle  Robert  did  anything  that’s  not  good  in  law, 
I’ve  no  business  to  advise  you  to  support  his  mistake  out 
of  sentiment,  and  to  lose  twenty  millions  by  it.” 

“Put  that  out  of  the  question,  Jack.” 

“No — I  can’t.  It’s  a  first-rate  reason  against  my 
giving  you  any  advice  at  all.  I  ought  not  to  influence 
you.  You  should  act  for  yourself.  Only,  as  we  agree 
about  things  generally,  we’re  talking  it  over.” 

“No,”  answered  Mrs.  Ralston.  “  It’s  not  that.  It’s 
your  children.  If  I  should  stand  out  against  Alexander 
on  the  ground  of  sentiment,  I  may  be  keeping  money  from 
your  children,  or  their  children,  which  they  have  much 
more  claim  to  have  than  the  Crowdies’  descendants,  for 
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instance.  And  you  must  think  of  that,  too.  Hamilton 
Bright’s  getting  on  towards  forty.  I  suppose  he  doesn’t 
marry  because  he’s  still  in  love  with  Katharine,  poor 
fellow.  But  if  he  doesn’t  marry  soon,  he  probably  never 
will.  At  his  age  men  get  into  grooves.  He’s  devoted  to 
his  mother,  and  with  all  her  good  qualities  I  don’t  believe 
she’d  be  a  pleasant  mother-in-law,  if  Hamilton  brought 
his  wife  to  the  house.  He’ll  see  that,  and  unless  he  falls 
in  love  rather  late,  he  won’t  marry  for  any  other  reason. 
Well — he  and  aunt  Maggie  will  leave  their  money  to 
Hester’s  children,  if  she  has  any.  There’s  no  reason  why 
they  should  have  such  an  enormous  amount.  They’re  very 
distant  relations,  anyhow.  I  wonder  how  uncle  Robert 
didn’t  see  that.  There’ll  be  an  accumulation  of  money 
enough  for  twenty  ordinary  fortunes,  if  things  turn  out  in 
that  way.” 

“  Yes — but  you  wouldn’t  leave  the  Brights  out  alto¬ 
gether,  mother,  would  you  1  That’s  what  will  happen,  if 
the  will  won’t  hold.” 

“We’ll  make  a  compromise  and  give  them  enough.” 

“  A  few  millions,”  suggested  Ralston,  with  a  little 
laugh.  “  Isn’t  it  funny  that  we  should  be  talking  about 
such  sums  in  real  earnest  ?  But  Alexander  can’t  see  it  in 
that  light.” 

“  Well — if  he  doesn’t  ?  We  can  do  it  alone  in  that  case. 
What’s  a  million  in  forty  h  ” 

“Two  and  a  half  per  cent,”  answered  Ralston,  promptly, 
from  sheer  force  of  the  new  habit  he  had  acquired  at  the 
bank. 

“You’re  turning  into  a  business  man, ’’laughed  his  mother. 
“  I  didn’t  mean  that.  I  meant  it  would  be  little  enough.” 

“  Yes — but  Ham  wouldn’t  take  it.  You  know  him  as 
well  as  I  do.  He’ll  have  his  rights  or  nothing.  Honestly, 
there’s  no  reason  on  earth  why  you  should  make  him  a 
present  of  a  million,  if  the  law  doesn’t  give  it  to  him.  And 
there  can’t  be  any  comparison  in  this  case,  because 
Alexander  means  to  have  everything  for  his  father,  and 
then  lock  him  up  in  Bloomingdale  and  manage  the  fortune 
in  his  own  Trust  Company.  For  the  Brights  it  means 
forty  millions  or  nothing — not  a  red  cent.” 
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“  I  suppose  you’re  right  about  that.  And  Hamilton’s 
your  friend,  Jack.” 

“  He’s  been  a  good  friend  to  me.  But  he’s  not  the  sort 
of  fellow  to  turn  on  me  because  I’m  opposed  to  him  in  a 
suit.  Still — he  couldn’t  help  feeling  that  it  must  make  a 
difference.  He  wouldn’t  be  human  if  he  didn’t.  You 
mustn’t  blame  him  for  it.” 

“  Blame  him  !  Of  course  not !  Who  would  ?  He’s  the 
one  who  has  everything  at  stake.  Well,  Jack,  what  shall 
we  do?  We’ve  got  to  decide.” 

“  It’s  not  easy.  Mother — why  don’t  you  send  for 
Harry  Brett  and  put  the  whole  thing  in  his  hands  ?  He’s 
a  perfectly  honourable  man — there  aren’t  many  like  him. 
Tell  him  what  your  position  is,  and  then  wash  your  hands 
of  the  matter.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  best 
thing  to  do.  Tell  him  just  how  far  you  feel  that  }7ou 
should  like  to  carry  out  uncle  Robert’s  wishes,  and  all 
you’ve  told  me.  He’s  absolutely  honest,  and  he’s  a 
gentleman.  If  the  law  is  plainly  for  us,  and  there’s  no 
question  about  it,  then  let  him  take  it.  But  if  Alexander’s 
going  to  try  and  get  round  it  by  quibbling,  Brett  will 
stand  up  against  him  like  a  man.  He’s  a  fine  fellow, 
Brett.  I  like  him.  You  can  be  sure  that  he’ll  do  the 
right  thing.” 

“  I  think  that’s  very  good  advice.  I’ll  see  him  and  get 
him  to  answer  the  letter.  I  suppose  the  next  thing  will 
be  that  Alexander  will  come  to  see  me  and  want  to  per¬ 
suade  me,  especially  if  Brett’s  for  upholding  the  will.  If 
he  does,  I  won’t  say  anything.  What  I  hate  is  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  it  all.  Until  it’s  settled  you  and  Katharine 
can’t  consider  yourselves  married.  At  least,  you  could — 
but  I  suppose  you  won’t.” 

“  She  sha’n’t  go  back  to  Clinton  Place,  at  all  events,” 
said  Ralston.  “  The  next  time  she  goes  through  that  door, 
she  shall  go  as  my  wife.  That  brute  has  ill-treated  her 
enough,  and  he  sha’n’t  have  another  chance.  Of  course, 
she  can’t  go  on  staying  at  the  Brights’  through  all  this. 
That’s  another  thing.  It  won’t  be  pleasant  for  her  to 
feel  that  her  father’s  trying  his  best  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  fortune,  and  to  have  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  them 
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every  day  and  hear  it  discussed.  Besides — poor  Ham’s 
deadly  in  love  still,  in  his  dear  old  heavy  way.  I  wish 
she’d  go  to  the  Orowdies’.  I  tried  to  make  her  go  the 
other  day - ” 

“  But  that  would  be  just  as  bad,”  said  Mrs.  Ralston. 
“Worse,  in  fact.  Crowdie  wouldn’t  be  half  so  careful  how 
he  talked  as  Bright  would  be.” 

“  That’s  true.  Well — she’ll  just  have  to  go  and  stay 
with  the  three  Miss  Miners,  then.  It  won’t  be  gay,  but  it 
won’t  be  unpleasant,  at  all  events.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  Jack,  you’d  better  let  me  ask  her  here. 
At  all  events,  we  can  keep  her  father  away.  Go  and  see 
her  and  try  to  persuade  her  to  come.  Or  I’ll  go.  I  can 
manage  it  better.  If  you’ll  let  me  tell  her  that  you’ve  told 
me  about  your  marriage,  it  will  be  easier.  Otherwise 
she’ll  have  that  on  her  mind  as  a  reason  for  not  coming. 
After  all,  there’s  no  especial  reason  why  she  should  not 
know,  is  there?  And  then,  Jack — you  don’t  know  how  I 
should  like  to  feel  as  though  she  were  really  your  wife  ! 
I’ve  always  wanted  her  for  you.” 

Ralston  kissed  his  mother’s  hand  affectionately,  and  held 
it  in  his  own  a  moment. 

“  There’s  no  reason,”  he  said,  presently.  “  I  think  you’ll 
love  each  other  as  I  love  you  both.” 

“  If  she  loves  you,  I  shall,”  answered  Mrs.  Ralston,  and 
her  face  set  itself  oddly.  “  If  she  doesn’t — I  think  I  could 
kill  her.” 

In  this  way  they  agreed  as  far  as  possible  upon  the 
position  they  would  assume  in  the  great  family  quarrel 
which  was  imminent,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  seemed  to 
have  chosen  wisely. 


CHARTER  XXI 

In  each  household  there  was  rumour  of  war  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  plans,  and  the  nervous  tension  was  already 
great.  In  Lafayette  Place,  the  exceedingly  unfashionable 
and  somewhat  remote  corner  where  the  Crowdies  dwelt  in 
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one  of  the  half-dozen  habitable  houses  there  situated,  there 
was  considerable  disturbance.  Walter  Crowdie  and  his 
wife  were  in  the  studio,  alone  together,  talking  about  it 
all.  Crowdie  had  received  a  communication  from  his 
brother-in-law,  telling  him  of  Alexander’s  contemplated 
attack  and  inquiring  as  to  Crowdie’s  opinion,  more  as  a 
matter  of  form  than  because  he  expected  any  interference 
or  needed  any  help. 

Hester  Crowdie  was  a  nervously  organized  woman, 
almost  insanely  in  love  with  her  husband.  She  had  one 
of  those  pale,  delicate,  passionate  faces  which  are  not  easily 
forgotten,  and  which  seem  to  bear  the  sign  of  an  unusual 
destiny  in  each  line  and  shade  of  expression.  She  had 
much  of  the  hereditary  beauty  of  the  Lauderdales,  but  the 
regularity  of  her  features  was  not  what  struck  the  eye  first. 
She  was  slight,  but  graceful  as  a  doe,  alternately  quick  and 
then  indolent  as  an  Oriental  woman,  strong,  yet  liable  to 
what  seemed  inexplicable  fatigue  and  weakness  which 
overtook  her  without  warning,  and  often  sensitive  as  a  fine 
instrument  to  every  changing  influence  about  her,  yet 
constant  as  steel  in  her  idolizing  love  for  her  husband. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  seemed  to  return  all  she  felt  for 
him  in  an  almost  like  degree.  They  were  well-nigh  in¬ 
separable,  and  she  spent  every  moment  of  the  day  with 
him  which  she  could  spare  from  her  very  slight  social  and 
household  duties,  when  he  himself  was  not  occupied  with  a 
sitter. 

The  studio  was  a  vast  room  occupying  the  whole  upper 
story  of  the  house,  and  lighted  from  above  as  well  as  by 
windows,  the  latter  being  generally  closed.  It  contained  a 
barbaric  wealth  of  rich  Eastern  carpets,  stuffs,  and  em¬ 
broideries,  which  covered  the  walls  and  the  huge  divans, 
and  were  draped  about  the  chimneypiece.  There  was  an 
old-fashioned  high-backed  chair  for  Crowdie’s  sitters,  and 
there  were  generally  at  least  two  easels  in  the  room  having 
unfinished  canvases  upon  them.  But  there  was  nothing 
else — not  a  sketch,  not  a  bit  of  a  plaster  cast,  not  the  least 
object  of  metal.  There  were  none  of  those  more  or  less 
cheap  weapons  with  which  artists  are  fond  of  decorating 
their  studios,  there  were  no  vases,  no  plants,  no  objects,  in 
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short,  but  the  easels,  the  one  chair,  and  the  rich  materials 
hung  upon  the  walls,  spread  upon  the  divans,  covering  the 
heaps  of  soft  cushions.  Even  the  high  door  which  gave 
access  to  the  room  from  the  narrow  landing  was  masked 
by  a  great  embroidery.  Crowdie  kept  all  his  paints  and 
brushes  in  a  large  closet  cut  off  by  a  curtain,  and  built  out, 
balcony-like,  over  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

Hester  Crowdie  lay  among  the  cushions  on  one  of  the 
enormous  divans.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  the  gar¬ 
ment — which  was  neither  gown  nor  tea-gown,  nor  yet  a 
frock — followed  closely  the  lines  of  grace  in  which  her 
bodily  beauty  ran,  from  her  throat  to  her  slender  feet. 
One  bloodless  hand  lay  upon  the  dark  folds,  the  other  was 
pressed  almost  out  of  sight  in  the  yielding  coils  of  her  rich 
brown  hair ;  she  supported  her  head,  resting  upon  her 
elbow,  and  watching  her  husband. 

Crowdie  was  standing  before  an  easel  near  by,  palette 
and  brushes  in  hand,  touching  the  canvas  from  time  to 
time,  mechanically  rather  than  with  any  serious  intention 
of  doing  anything  to  the  picture. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  your  brother  takes  the  trouble  to 
write,”  he  said.  “  It  may  be  a  sort  of  formality.  He  must 
know  that  I’d  be  dead  against  the  Lauderdales  in  anything. 

•  They  all  detest  me,  and  I  hate  them  every  one,  with  all  my 
heart.” 

“  So  do  I,”  answered  Hester.  “  I  hate  them  all — except 
Katharine.  But  you  don’t  hate  her  either,  Walter.” 

“Oh — Katharine1?  No — not  exactly.  She’s  too  good- 
looking  to  be  hated.  But  she  can’t  bear  me.” 

“  It’s  not  so  bad  as  that.  If  it  were,  she  shouldn’t  be 
my  friend  for  a  day.  You  know  that.  But  she’s  with  the 
enemy  in  the  present  case.  It  can’t  be  helped.  I  hope  we 
sha’n’t  quarrel.  But  if  we  must — why,  we  must,  that’s  all.” 

Crowdie  touched  his  picture,  looked  at  it,  then  glanced 
at  his  wife  and  smiled. 

“After  all,”  he  said,  “what  does  that  sort  of  friendship 
amount  to  *?  ” 

“  Well — perhaps  you’re  right,”  she  answered,  and  she 
smiled,  too,  as  her  eyes  met  his,  and  lingered  a  moment  in 
the  meeting.  “  I  don’t  know — perhaps  it  fills  up  the  little 
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empty  places  in  life — when  you’ve  got  a  sister,  for  instance. 
Besides — I’m  fond  of  Katharine.  We’ve  always  been  a 
good  deal  together.  Not  that  I  think  she’s  perfection 
either,  you  know.  I  don’t  like  the  way  she’s  gone  and 
installed  herself  with  mamma,  as  though  she  didn’t  know 
perfectly  well  that  Ham  was  in  love  with  her,  and  that  she 
was  making  him  miserable.” 

“  Ham  will  survive  a  considerable  amount  of  that  sort 
of  misery.  Still,  it  must  be  unpleasant,  especially  just 
now.  After  all,  it’s  her  father  who’s  attacking  you  and 
your  mother  and  brother.  They  can’t  talk  freely  before 
her  any  more  than  you  and  I  should.” 

“No.”  Hester  paused  a  moment,  and  her  face  was 
thoughtful.  “Walter,”  she  began  again,  presently,  “I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question.” 

“  Ho  you  ?  ”  he  asked,  softly.  “  I  have  all  the  answers; 
ready  to  all  the  possible  questions  you  can  ever  ask  of  me.. 
What  is  it  ?  ” 

“Walter,  weren’t  you  just  a  little  tiny  bit  in  love  with 
Katharine,  ever  so  long  ago,  before  we  were  married  ?' 
Tell  me.  I  sha’n’t  mind — that  is,  if  it  was  very  long  ago.” 

“In  love  with  Katharine  Lauderdale?  No — never. 
That’s  a  very  easy  question  to  answer.” 

He  stood  looking  at* her,  and  the  hand  which  held  the 
palette  hung  down  by  his  side. 

“Weren’t  you?  I  sometimes  think  that  you  must  have 
been.  You  look  at  her  sometimes — as  though  she  pleased 
you.” 

Crowdie  laughed,  a  low,  golden  laugh,  and  glanced  at 
his  picture  again,  but  said  nothing.  Then,  in  the  silence, 
he  went  and  put  away  his  paints  and  brushes  behind  the 
curtain  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  at  the  other  end  of  the 
great  room.  Hester  lay  back  among  the  cushions  and 
watched  him  till  he  disappeared,  and  kept  her  eyes  upon 
the  curtain  until  he  came  out  again.  She  watched  him  as 
a  wild  animal  watches  her  mate  when  she  fears  that  he  is 
going  to  leave  her,  with  earnest,  glistening  eyes. 

But  he  came  back,  bringing  with  him  a  small  Japanese 
vase  of  that  rare  old  bronze  that  rings  under  the  touch 
like  far-off  chimes.  He  set  it  down  upon  the  tiles  before 
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the  fireplace,  and  poured  something  into  it,  and  set  fire  to 
the  liquid  with  a  match.  It  blazed  with  a  misty  blue 
flame,  and  he  threw  a  few  grains  of  something  upon  it.  A 
soft,  white  smoke  rose  in  little  clouds,  and  an  intoxicating 
perfume  filled  the  air. 

Hester’s  delicate  nostrils  quivered,  as  she  lay  back 
amongst  her  cushions.  She  delighted  in  rare  perfumes 
which  could  be  burned.  The  faint  colour  rose  in  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  her  eyelids  drooped.  Crowdie  drove  the 
white  smoke  with  his  hands,  wafting  it  towards  her. 

“What  a  strange  question  that  was  of  yours,”  he  said,  sud¬ 
denly  seating  himself  upon  the  edge  of  the  divan,  and  touch¬ 
ing  the  back  of  her  hand  softly  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  and  laid  it  upon  his  as  soon  as 
he  had  spoken,  caressing  his  in  her  turn. 

“Was  it1?”  she  asked,  in  a  dreamy  voice.  “  It  seemed 
so  natural.  I  couldn’t  help  asking  you.  After  all,  there 
are  days  when  she’s  very  beautiful.  But  that  wasn’t  it, 
exactly.  It  was  something — oh,  Walter  !  why  did  you  sing 
to  her  the  other  night  ?  You  know  you  promised  that 
you’d  never  sing  if  I  wasn’t  there.  It  hurt  me — it  hurt 
me  all  over  when  I  heard  of  it.  Why  did  you  do  it  ? 
And  then,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  ?  ” 

“  And  who  did  tell  you  1  ”  asked  Crowdie,  gently,  but 
his  eyelids  contracted  with  curiosity  as  he  asked  the 
question.  “Not  Griggs  ? ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  Mamma  told  me,  yesterday.  Why  did  you 
do  it  h  And  she  said  dreadfully  hard  things  to  me 
about  trying  to  keep  you  all  to  myself,  and  locking  up 
what  gives  people  so  much  pleasure — and  all  that.” 

“  I’m  sorry  she  told  you.  Why  will  people  interfere  and 
tell  tales  1  ” 

“  Yes — but,  Walter  darling — do  I  lock  you  up  and  try 
to  keep  you  from  other  people  1  Am  I  jealous  and  horrid, 
as  she  says  I  am  ?  If  you  think  so,  tell  me.  Have  I 
ever  interfered  with  your  pleasure  ?  Am  I  always  getting 
in  your  way  ?  ” 

“  Darling  !  What  nonsense  you  talk  sometimes  !  ” 

“No,  but  seriously,  would  you  like  me  any  better  if  I 
were  like  Katharine  Lauderdale  ?  ” 
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The  passionate  eyes  sought  his,  and  there  was  a  quick 
breath,  half  suppressed,  as  her  hands  ceased  to  caress  his 
passive  fingers. 

“  I  couldn’t  like  you  better — as  you  call  it,  sweetest,” 
answered  Crowdie. 

And  again  his  soft  laugh  rippled  up  through  perfumed 
air.  With  a  movement  that  was  almost  girlish  he  dropped 
upon  one  elbow,  and  raising  her  diaphanous  hand  in  his, 
tapped  his  own  pale  cheek  with  it.  Hester  laughed  a 
little,  too. 

“  Because  if  I  thought  you  cared  for  Katharine  Lauder¬ 
dale — I’d - ”  She  paused,  and  her  fingers  stroked  his 

silky  hair. 

“  What  would  you  do  to  Katharine  Lauderdale  if  you 
thought  I  cared  for  her  h  ” 

“  I  won’t  tell  you,”  answered  Hester,  very  low.  “  It 
would  be  something  bad.  Why  did  you  sing  for  her  if 
you  don’t  care  for  her  1  ” 

“  I  sang  for  everybody.  Besides,  it  was  so  dull  there. 
They’d  been  talking  metaphysics  and  such  rubbish,  and 
there  was  a  long  pause,  and  aunt  Maggie  wanted  me  to. 
And  then,  when  she  said  that  I’d  promised  never  to  sing 
except  for  you,  I  didn’t  choose  to  let  them  all  believe  it  was 
true.  Katharine  begged  me  not  to,  I  remember — when 
she  was  told  that  I’d  made  you  a  promise.” 

“  Did  she  ?  ”  Hester’s  eyelids  opened  and  then  drooped 
again.  “  She  knew  that  would  be  the  way  to  make  you 
sing,  or  she  wouldn’t  have  said  it.  How  mean  women  are  ! 
I’m  beginning  to  hate  her,  too.  Are  you  sorry  ?  ” 

“  Sorry  ?  No.  Why  should  I  be  sorry  ?  Sweet — 
you’ve  got  this  idea  that  I’ve  a  fancy  for  her — it’s  foolish.” 

“  Is  it  1  You  look  a  little  sorry,  though,  because  I  said 
I  should  hate  her.  She’s  better  looking  than  I  am.” 

“  She  !  ”  Crowdie  laughed  again,  the  same  gentle, 
lulling,  golden  laugh.  “  Besides — I  told  you — she  can’t 
bear  me.” 

“  I  hate  her  for  that,  too — for  loving  your  voice  as  she 
does,  and  not  liking  you.  And  I  shall  hate  her  if  her 
father  gets  all  the  money  that  ought  to  come  to  us,  because 
if  I  ever  get  it,  I’m  going  to  make  you  do  all  you’ve  ever 
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dreamed  of  doing  with  it.  You  shall  build  your  palace 
like  the  one  at  Agra — Griggs  will  help  you,  for  he  knows 
everything — you  shall  do  all  you’ve  ever  dreamed — we’ll 
have  the  alabaster  room  with  the  light  shining  through 
the  walls — you  shall  sing  to  me  there,  by  the  fountain — 
but  you  sha’n’t  sing  to  Katharine  Lauderdale — there,  nor 
anywhere  else — Walter,  you  sha’n’t - ” 

“  She’s  got  into  your  head,  love - ”  Crowdie’s  red 

lips  kissed  the  bloodless  hand,  and  his  beautiful  eyes 
looked  up  to  Hester’s  face.  “  It’s  a  foolish  thought, 
sweet !  Let  me  kiss  it  away.” 

Hester  said  nothing,  but  her  own  eyes  burned,  and  her 
nostrils  quivered  like  white  rose  leaves  in  the  breeze, 
delicate,  diaphanous,  passionate.  A  little  shiver  ran 
through  her,  and  she  sighed. 

“  Sing  to  me,”  she  said.  “  Sing  what  you  sang  to  her 
the  other  night.  Make  the  song  mine  again.  Make  it 
forget  her.  Sing  softly,  very  softly — soft,  soft — you  know 
how  I  love  the  notes - ” 

She  closed  her  burning  eyes,  but  not  so  wholly  but  what 
she  could  see  him,  as  she  threw  back  her  head  upon  the 
cushions. 

Crowdie  sat  motionless  beside  her,  watching  her.  His 
lips  were  parted  as  though  he  were  just  about  to  sing,  but 
no  sound  escaped  them.  In  the  heavy,  perfumed  air  the 
stillness  was  intense,  and  it  was  warm. 

“  Sing,”  said  Hester,  just  above  a  whisper,  as  though  she 
were  murmuring  in  her  sleep. 

But  still  no  single  note  came  from  his  lips,  and  still  his 
eyes  rested  on  her  face. 

“  I  can’t  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  as  though  his  own 
breath  oppressed  him. 

Slowly  she  raised  her  lids,  and  her  eyes  met  his,  wild, 
dark,  almost  speaking  with  a  voice  of  their  own. 

“  Why  did  you  sing  for  her  ?  ”  she  asked,  whispering, 
as  he  gradually  bent  down  towards  her.  “  Do  you  love 
me  1  ” 

“  Like  death,”  he  answered,  bending  still. 

“  Do  you  hate  Katharine  Lauderdale  ?  ”  she  asked,  very 
near  his  face. 
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“  I  hate  everything  but  you,  sweet - ” 

The  two  transparent  hands  were  suddenly  raised  and 
framed  his  eyes,  and  held  him  a  moment. 

“  Say  you  hate  her  !  ”  The  whisper  was  short,  fierce, 
and  hot. 

“  Yes — I  hate  her.” 

Then  the  hands  dropped. 

Far  off  before  the  great  chimneypiece,  the  little  cloud 
of  white  smoke  curled  slowly  from  the  censer  upwards 
through  the  soft,  love-laden  air — and  the  perfume  stole 
silently  everywhere,  in  and  out,  half  poisonous  with 
aromatic  sweetness,  all  through  the  great  still  room. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Katharine  found  herself  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
During  the  next  few  days  she  realized  clearly  that  she 
could  not  continue  to  stay  with  the  Brights  indefinitely, 
both  on  account  of  their  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  will, 
and  because  Hamilton  Bright  was  in  love  with  her.  She 
felt  that  the  friendships  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
all  her  life  were  slipping  away  under  the  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  some  of  her  friends  were  becoming  her 
enemies.  Reflections  she  had  never  known  before  now 
rose  in  her  mind,  and  in  a  few  days  she  had  reached  that 
state  of  exaggerated  cynicism  and  unbelief  which  overtakes 
the  very  young  when  those  with  whom  they  closely  associate 
change  their  minds  upon  very  important  points.  In  the 
meantime  Katharine  went  every  day  to  see  her  mother  in 
Clinton  Place  while  her  father  was  down  town. 

The  bond  between  mother  and  daughter,  which  had  been 
so  violently  strained  during  the  previous  winter,  and  again 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  was  growing  stronger  again. 
The  events  which  were  breaking  up  Katharine’s  intimacy 
with  Hester  Crowdie  and  the  Brights  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  her  and  her  mother  together.  So  far  as  Hester 
Crowdie  was  concerned,  Katharine’s  friendship  for  her  had 
existed  upon  a  false  basis,  as  has  been  seen.  The  elder 
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woman’s  ardent  and  sensitive  nature  reflected  itself  in  her 
minor  actions  and  relations,  lending  them  an  appearance  of 
depth  which  she  herself  was  far  from  feeling.  Katharine 
was  indeed  sympathetic  to  her,  and  there  had  been  much 
confidence  between  the  two,  which  had  not  been  wholly 
misplaced  on  either  side.  But  Hester  did  not  wish  the 
young  girl  to  see  too  much  of  Crowdie.  How  far  she 
understood  him  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  that  she  loved 
him  desperately  and  was  jealous  of  every  glance  he  be¬ 
stowed  on  any  passing  figure  that  pleased  him,  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  Her  vanity  was  not  proof  against  that 
jealousy,  and  she  feared  comparison.  That  Crowdie  should 
have  broken  his  promise  about  singing,  and  should  have 
sung  to  please  Katharine,  had  hurt  her  even  more  deeply 
than  she  herself  realised. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Lauderdale’s  confession  to  her 
daughter  on  the  morning  after  Robert  Lauderdale’s  death 
had  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  young  girl. 
Being  cjuite  unable  to  realise  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
her  mother  could  really  be  envious  of  her,  Katharine 
readily  believed  that  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  her  own  judgment  the  fault  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty,  and  that  much  of  what  had  seemed  to  be 
her  unkindness  and  heartlessness  toward  Katharine  had 
really  been  the  result  of  her  unjust  self-accusation,  leading 
her  to  avoid  the  person  whom  she  believed  that  she  had 
injured.  All  that  was  a  little  vague,  but  that  did  not 
matter.  The  two  had  always  been  allies  in  family  ques¬ 
tions,  and  had  been  devotedly  attached  to  one  another 
until  this  year.  And  after  the  first  violent  scene  with 
Alexander  Junior,  the  mother  had  taken  the  daughter’s 
side  again,  had  released  her  from  imprisonment  in  her  own 
room,  and  had  approved  of  her  taking  shelter  with  uncle 
Robert.  The  confession  she  had  made  on  that  morning 
had  been  in  reality  a  complete  reconciliation.  Katharine 
did  not  understand  how  much  her  absence  from  home 
during  twenty-four  hours  had  to  do  with  the  subsidence  of 
her  mother’s  unnatural  envy. 

The  result  was  that  at  the  present  juncture  Katharine 
desired  earnestly  to  return  to  her  home,  and  would  have 
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done  so  in  spite  of  Ralston’s  objections,  had  she  been 
assured  of  finding  any  condition  approaching  even  to  an 
armed  peace.  But  of  this  she  had  little  hope.  She  learned 
that  her  father  was  morose  and  silent,  and  that  he  never 
referred  to  her.  His  attention  was  naturally  pre-occupied 
by  the  uncommon  interests  at  stake  in  the  approaching 
conflict,  and  he  grew  daily  more  taciturn.  His  old  father 
watched  events  with  that  apparent  indifference  of  old  age, 
which  often  conceals  a  curiosity  not  without  cunning  in 
finding  means  of  satisfying  itself.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  also 
told  Katharine  that  Charlotte  and  her  husband  were 
coming  up  from  Washington  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that 
Slayback  and  Alexander  might  talk  matters  over.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  latter’s  expectations,  Slayback  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Lauderdales  about  the  attempt  to 
break  the  will,  though  his  wife  and  his  children  would  ulti¬ 
mately  profit  largely  by  the  result,  if  it  proved  successful. 

Katharine  returned  one  afternoon  from  Clinton  Place 
after  discussing  these  matters  with  her  mother,  arid  found 
Hamilton  Bright  in  the  library  in  Park  Avenue.  She 
always  avoided  as  much  as  possible  being  alone  with  him, 
and  when  she  caught  sight  of  his  flaxen  head  bending  over 
the  writing-table,  she  was  about  to  withdraw  quietly  and 
go  to  her  own  room.  But  he  looked  up  quickly  and  spoke 
to  her. 

“  Don’t  run  away,  cousin  Katharine,”  he  said.  “  And 
you  always  do  run.  You  know  it’s  not  safe,  with  your  arm 
in  a  sling.” 

“  But  I  wasn’t  running,”  answered  the  young  girl. 
“  Of  course  I’ll  stay  if  you  want  me.  I  thought  you  were 
busy.” 

“  Oh,  no — I  was  only  writing  a  note.  I’ve  finished — and 
— and  I  should  be  awfully  glad  if  you’d  stay  a  little  while.” 

Katharine  glanced  at  his  face  and  saw  that  he  was  em¬ 
barrassed.  She  wondered  what  was  in  his  mind  as  she 
sat  down.  He  had  risen  from  his  seat  and  seemed  to 
hesitate  about  taking  another.  When  a  man  hesitates  to 
sit  down  in  order  to  talk  to  a  woman,  only  two  supposi¬ 
tions  are  possible.  Either  he  does  not  wish  to  be  caught 
and  obliged  to  stay  with  her,  or  he  has  something  import- 
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ant  to  say,  and  thinks  that  he  can  talk  better  on  his  legs 
than  seated,  which  is  true  for  nine  men  out  of  ten.  Bright 
at  last  decided  in  favour  of  standing  by  the  fireplace,  resting 
one  elbow  upon  the  shelf  and  thrusting  one  hand  into  his 
pocket.  Katharine  could  hear  the  soft  jingle  of  his  little 
bunch  of  keys.  She  expected  that  he  meant  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  difficulty  of  their  relative  positions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  will,  which  must  lead  to  her  putting  an  end  to 
her  visit  immediately.  So  long  as  the  subject  had  not 
been  mentioned  the  position  had  been  tenable,  but  if  it 
were  once  discussed,  she  felt  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  go 
away  at  once.  She  could  not  well  accept  the  hospitality  of 
her  father’s  bitterest  opponents,  though  they  were  her  friends 
and  relations,  if  once  the  position  were  clearly  defined. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  she  asked,  after  a  short  pause,  by  way 
of  helping  him,  for  by  this  time  she  was  sure  that  he  had 
something  to  say  to  her. 

“  Oh — nothing - ”  He  hesitated.  “  That  is — I  only 

wanted  to  talk  to  you  a  little — that  is,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

‘k  Oh,  I  don’t  mind  at  all  !  ”  answered  Katharine,  with 
a  smile  in  which  she  tried  to  turn  her  amusement  into 
encouragement. 

Except  at  great  moments,  almost  all  women  are  wickedly 
amused  when  a  man  is  embarrassed  in  attacking  a  difficult 
subject.  The  more  kind-hearted  ones,  like  Katharine,  will 
often  help  a  man.  The  cynical  ones  get  all  the  diversion 
they  can  out  of  the  situation  and  give  a  graphic  account  of 
it  to  the  first  intimate  friend  who  turns  up  afterwards. 
Katharine  really  thought  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  will, 
and  the  position  struck  her  as  absurd.  She  was  in  the 
position  of  having  forced  herself  upon  the  hospitality  of  her 
father’s  enemies.  She  wondered  how  Bright  would  put 
the  matter,  and,  womanlike,  at  the  same  moment  she  cata¬ 
logued  her  belongings  as  they  lay  about  her  room  up  stairs* 
and  calculated  roughly  that  it  might  take  her  as  much  as 
an  hour  to  pack  all  her  things  if  she  decided  to  go  that 
evening.  Still  Bright  said  nothing. 

“  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  serious  matter,”  she  said,  assum¬ 
ing  that  he  had  not  asked  her  to  stay  in  order  to  talk  about 
the  weather. 

T  2 
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“  Well — it  is  pretty  serious  for  me,”  he  answered.  “  It 
amounts  to  this.  I  don’t  know  whether  you’ve  ever 
noticed  anything,  so  I’m  not  sure  just  how  to  begin.  I’d 
like  to  make  a  straight  statement  if  you  wouldn’t  mind — 
that  is — if  I  were  sure  of  not  offending  you.” 

“  I  don’t  exactly  see  how  you  can  offend  me,”  answered 
Katharine,  gravely.  “  If  it’s  about  the  will,  I  suppose  we 
think  alike,  only  I’d  hoped  that  we  might  not  bring  it  up 
and  talk  about  it  just  yet.  But  if  you’re  going  to  do  that, 
I’d  rather  you’d  let  me  speak  first.  I  think  I  should  an¬ 
ticipate  what  you  were  going  to  say.  I’d  rather — and  it 
would  be  less  trouble  for  you.” 

“  Well,”  replied  Bright,  doubtfully,  “  I  don’t  know 
that  I  meant  to  talk  about  that  exactly.  But  there’s  a 
certain  connection.  If  you’ve  anything  on  your  mind  to 
say  about  it,  why,  go  ahead,  cousin  Katharine — go  ahead. 
I  dare  say  you’ll  put  it  much  better  than  I  shall,” 

“  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  But  it  may  seem  to  come 
better  from  me.  I’ll  say  it,  at  all  events,  and  if  you  don’t 
think  as  I  do,  tell  me  so.  Of  course  I  know  how 
strange  it  must  have  seemed  to  you  and  aunt  Maggie  that 
I  should  have  come  here,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  the  other  day, 
without  so  much  as  giving  you  half  an  hour’s  warning. 
No  amount  of  charity  and  hospitality  can  make  that  look 
natural  to  you, — to  either  of  you, — and  I  dare  say  you’ve 
wondered  about  it.  And  then,  to  stay  on  in  this  way, 
after  my  father  has  behaved  in  the  way  he  has — it’s  not 

exactly  delicate,  you  know - ” 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  exclaimed  Bright,  emphatically.  “  You’re 
mistaken  if  you  think  that’s  my  view  of  the  case.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I’m  mistaken,  cousin  Ham.  I  dare  say 
you  may  like  to  have  me,  but  that  doesn’t  explain  my 
coming,  does  it  ?  But  I’m  in  an  awfully  hard  position  just 
now,  and  the  other  day — do  you  know  h  I  was  driving  to 
the  Crowdies’,  and  then  I  changed  my  mind  and  came  here 
instead.” 

“  I’m  glad  you  did.  So’s  my  mother.  As  for  not  think¬ 
ing  it  natural,  when  your  father’s  tearing  about  like  wild 
and  rooting  up  everything  like  a  mad  rhinoceros — oh,  I 
say  !  I  beg  your  pardon - } 
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Katharine  did  not  smile,  for  there  was  good  blood  in 
her  veins,  of  the  kind  that  does  not  play  false  at  such 
moments.  But  the  temptation  to  laugh  was  strong,  and 
she  looked  fixedly  at  her  left  hand. 

“  No,”  she  said.  “  Please  don’t  speak  of  my  father  like 
that.  I  suppose  you  both  think  you’re  right  in  this  horrible 
question  of  money.  I  myself  don’t  know  what  I  think. 
He’s  wrong  in  one  way,  of  course.  Whether  there’s  a  flaw 
in  the  will  or  not,  it  represents  poor  uncle  Robert’s  last 
wish  about  his  fortune.  If  he  changed  his  mind,  that’s 
none  of  our  business - ” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Bright,  quickly,  and  for¬ 
getting  his  embarrassment.  “  Did  you  say  he  changed 
his  mind  1  ” 

“  I  didn’t  mean  to  say  that,  positively,”  answered 
Katharine,  who  had  forgotten  herself  for  a  moment.  “  As 
the  will  was  made  almost  at  the  last  moment,  perhaps  there 
had  been — others,  before  it.  People  often  make  several 
wills,  don’t  they  %  That’s  all  I  meant.  My  own  feeling 
would  be  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  But  I  suppose  men  feel 
differently — and  it’s  an  enormous  fortune,  of  course.  The 
main  point  is  that  you  and  your  mother  are  legally  my 
father’s  enemies — well,  call  it  opponents — and  I’ve  no 
business  to  be  eating  your  bread  while  it  lasts.  That’s 
what  it  comes  to,  in  plain  language.” 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  in  that  way,  cousin  Katha¬ 
rine,”  said  Bright,  in  a  low  voice.  “  I  don’t  think  it’s 
exactly  kind.” 

“  It’s  true,  at  all  events,”  answered  Katharine.  “  As 
for  being  kind — it’s  not  a  case  of  kindness  on  my  part. 
It’s  gratitude  I  feel,  because  you  and  aunt  Maggie  have 
been  so  awfully  kind  to  me,  just  when  I  was  in  trouble.” 

“  Oh — if  you’re  going  to  look  at  it  in  that  way  !  ”  Bright 
paused,  but  Katharine  said  nothing.  “Well,  I  don’t  see 
where  the  kindness  lies,”  he  continued.  “  Of  course,  if  you 
choose  to  put  it  so — but  it’s  a  long  way  on  the  other  side. 
It’s  a  pretty  considerable  kindness  of  you  to  come  and  stop 
in  my  house.  If  that’s  what  you’ve  got  to  say  about  the 
will  business,  cousin  Katharine,  I  hope  you  won’t  say  any 
more,  because  I  don’t  like  it.  I  appreciate — I  suppose 
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that’s  the  word — I  appreciate  your  motives  in  trying  to 
twist  things  inside  out  and  to  make  martyrs  of  us  because 
we’ve  accepted  your  company  without  saying,  ‘  Look  here, 
cousin  Katharine,  this  is  our  bread,  and  you’re  eating  it, 
and  we  don’t  exactly  mind,  but  we’d  rather  you’d  go  and 
eat  your  own.’  I  suppose  that’s  what  you  make  out  that 
we’re  thinking  all  the  time.  I  don’t  know  whether  you 
call  that  being  kind  to  me,  exactly,  but  I  know  pretty 
well  what  it  feels  like.  It  feels  as  if  you’d  slapped 
my  face.” 

“  Ham  !  Cousin  Ham  !  ”  cried  Katharine.  “  You  know 
how  I  meant  it — please,  please  don’t  think - ” 

“  No  ;  I  know  I’m  an  idiot.  I  suppose  it’s  just  as  well 
you  should  know  it,  too.  It  may  make  things  more  com¬ 
fortable.  But  I’ll  tell  you.  Don’t  talk  that  way,  please, 
because  we  don’t  feel  that  way,  and  we’re  not  going  to. 
I’d  rather  have  you  know  that  this  is  just  as  much  your 
home  as  Clinton  Place  is  than — well,  than  lots  of  things. 
And  since  we’re  saying  everything  right  out,  like  this,  and 
we’re  either  going  to  be  friends — or  not — I’d  like  to  ask 
you  one  question,  if  you  don’t  mind.  You  may  be  offended, 
but  you’ll  know  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  offensive,  because  I’ve 
said  so.  May  I  ?  ” 

He  spoke  roughly,  relapsing  under  excitement  and 
emotion  to  habits  of  speech  which  had  been  formed  and 
strengthened  in  his  early  years  in  the  West.  Katharine 
had  occasionally  heard  him  talk  in  that  way  with  men, 
losing  all  at  once  the  refinements  of  accent  and  speech 
which  had  been  familiar  in  childhood  and  again  in  maturity, 
but  which  ten  years  of  California  and  Nevada  had  lined, 
so  to  say,  with  something  rougher  and  stronger  that 
occasionally  broke  through  the  shell.  Katharine  was  by 
no  means  sure  of  what  he  meant  to  say,  and  would  very 
much  have  preferred  that  he  should  not  ask  his  question 
just  then,  whatever  it  might  prove  to  be.  But  she  saw 
well  enough  that  in  his  present  mood  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  control  him. 

“  Yes,”  she  said.  “  Ask  me  anything  you  like,  if  you 
jdnnk  I  can  answer.  I  will  if  I  can.” 

“Well — are  you  going  to  marry  Jack  Ralston  or  not. 
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cousin  Katharine  ?  It  would  make  a  difference  to  me  if 
you’d  tell  me.” 

Katharine  was  taken  unawares,  both  by  the  question 
and  its  form.  Not  to  answer  it  was  very  difficult,  under 
the  circumstances.  She  had  risked  trouble  in  letting  him 
speak,  and  it  would  not  be  true  either  to  say  that  she  was 
going  to  marry  Ralston  or  that  she  was  not,  since  she  was 
married  already.  But  she  had  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  telling  Bright  the  secret,  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  do  so  now.  She  was  very  truthful  and  also  very 
reticent — qualities  which  she  inherited,  and  which  were 
therefore  the  foundation  of  her  impulses  and  not  acquired 
virtues  from  which  there  was  at  least  a  chance  of  escape 
under  very  trying  circumstances.  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  made  up  her  mind. 

“  I’d  rather  not  answer  the  question  just  now,”  she 
said,  but  she  felt  the  blush  slowly  rising  to  her  cheeks. 

Bright  glanced  at  her  with  a  look  almost  expressing  fear. 
Then  he  turned  his  eyes  away,  and  grew  red.  He  jingled 
his  little  bunch  of  keys  in  his  pocket,  in  his  emotion. 
Once  or  twice  he  opened  his  lips  and  drew  breath,  but 
checked  himself  and  kept  silence.  Seeing  that  he  said 
nothing,  Katharine  rose  to  her  feet,  hoping  to  put  an  end 
to  the  situation.  He  pretended  not  to  see  her,  at  first. 
She  felt  that  she  should  not  go  away  in  silence,  for  she 
did  not  wish  to  seem  unkind,  so  she  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  keeping  herself  in  countenance  by  adjusting  the 
little  cape  she  wore  over  her  injured  arm.  Still  he  said 
nothing,  and  at  last  she  made  a  step  as  though  she  were 
going  away,  purposely  trying  to  put  on  a  kindly  and 
natural  expression. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ”  he  asked,  almost  roughly. 

“I  was  going  to  my  room,”  she  answered,  quietly.  “I 
haven’t  even  taken  off  my  hat  yet,  you  see.  I’m  just  as  I 
came  in.” 

She  lengthened  the  short  explanation  unnecessarily  in 
order  to  seem  kind,  and  then  regretted  it.  She  made 
another  step. 

“  Don’t  go  just  yet !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

His  throat  was  dry,  and  the  words  came  with  difficulty. 
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Katharine  knew  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  now 
but  to  face  the  situation.  She  stopped  just  as  she  was 
about  to  take  another  step,  and  came  back  to  him  as  he 
stood  by  the  fireplace. 

“  Please  don’t  say  anything  more,”  she  said.  “  I  hadn’t 
any  idea  what  question  you  were  going  to  ask.  Please 
don’t - ” 

“  Just  hear  me,  please,”  he  answered,  paying  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  she  said.  “  It  isn’t  going  to  take  long.  You 
know  what  I  meant.  Well — I’ve  thought  for  some  time 
that  things  had  cooled  off  between  you  and  Jack,  and  that 
you’d  settled  down  to  be  friends.  So  I  thought  I’d  ask 
you.  Of  course,  if  you  said  right  out  that  you  were  going 
to  marry  him  or  you  weren’t — well,  that  would  rather 
simplify  things.  But  of  course,  if  you  can’t  or  won’t,  I’ve 
just  got  to  be  satisfied,  that’s  all.  You’ve  got  a  doubt, 
anyhow.  And  Jack’s  my  friend.  He  had  the  first  right, 
and  he  has  it  until  you  say  ‘  no  ’  and  send  him  off.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  think  that  I’m  not  acting  squarely  by 
him.” 

For  a  moment  Katharine  hesitated.  She  was  much 
tempted  to  tell  him  of  her  marriage,  seeing  how  he  spoke, 
but  again  her  natural  impulse  kept  her  silent  on  that  point. 

“  There’ll  never  be  any  chance  for  any  one  else,  Ham,” 
she  said,  gently.  “  Put  it  out  of  your  mind — and  I’m 
grateful,  indeed  I  am  !  ” 

“  Never  ?  ”  he  asked,  looking  at  her — and  a  nervous 
smile  that  meant  nothing  came  into  his  face. 

She  shook  her  head  in  answer. 

“  There’ll  never  be  any  chance  for  any  one  else,”  she 
repeated  gravely. 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  longer,  his  face  growing 
rather  pale.  Once  more  he  jingled  his  keys  in  his  pocket, 
as  he  turned  his  head  away. 

“Well — I’m  sorry,”  he  said.  “Excuse  me  if  I  spoke 
— you  see  I  didn’t  know.” 

There  was  a  tone  with  the  commonplace  words  that 
took  them  straight  to  Katharine’s  heart.  She  saw  how 
the  strong,  simple,  uneloquent  man  was  suffering,  and  she 
knew  that  she  should  never  have  come  to  the  house. 
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“  I’m  more  sorry — and  more  ashamed — than  you  can 
guess,”  she  said,  and  with  bent  head  she  left  him  standing 
by  the  fireplace,  and  went  to  her  room. 

He  did  not  move  for  a  long  time  after  she  had  gone,  but 
stood  still,  his  face  changing,  though  little,  from  time  to 
time  with  his  thoughts.  He  jingled  his  keys  meditatively 
in  his  pocket  every  now  and  then.  At  last  he  sighed  and 
uttered  one  monosyllable,  solemnly  and  without  undue 
emphasis. 

“  Damn.” 

Then  he  shook  his  big  shoulders,  and  got  his  hat  and 
went  for  a  solitary  stroll,  eastwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
river. 

But  Katharine  had  not  such  powerful  monosyllables  at 
her  command,  and  she  suddenly  felt  very  much  ashamed  of 
herself,  as  she  shut  the  door  of  her  room  and  looked  about, 
with  a  vague  idea  that  she  ought  to  go  away  at  once.  It 
was  not  as  though  she  had  not  been  warned  of  what  might 
happen,  nor  as  though  she  had  been  forced  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  against  her  will.  She  had  deliberately  chosen  to  come 
to  the  Brights  rather  than  to  go  anywhere  else,  and  had 
obliged  John  Ralston  to  let  her  do  so  when  she  had  been 
with  him  in  the  carriage.  If  she  ever  told  him  what  had  just 
happened  he  would  have  in  his  power  one  of  those  weapons 
which,  in  a  small  way,  humanity  keenly  dreads,  to  wit,  the 
power  to  say  “  I  told  you  so.”  It  is  not  easy  to  explain 
the  sense  of  utter  humiliation  which  most  of  us  feel — 
though  we  jest  about  it — when  the  warning  of  another 
proves  to  have  been  well  founded. 

Katharine  saw,  however,  that  her  wandering  existence 
could  continue  no  longer,  and  that  if  she  left  the  Brights’ 
she  must  go  home.  She  could  not  continue  to  transfer 
herself  from  the  home  of  one  relation  to  that  of  another, 
with  her  box  and  her  valise,  for  an  indefinite  period.  In 
the  first  place,  she  was  inconveniencing  people,  and 
secondly,  they  would  ultimately  begin  to  wonder  what  had 
happened  in  Clinton  Place  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to 
stay  in  her  father’s  house.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was 
not  prepared  to  go  there  at  a  moment’s  notice.  She  could 
hardly  expect  a  very  hearty  welcome  from  her  father,  com 
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sidering  how  they  had  parted  on  that  afternoon  at  Robert 
Lauderdale’s  house  more  than  a  week  earlier. 

She  hesitated  as  to  whether  she  should  not  pretend  to 
be  ill  and  stay  in  her  room  until  the  next  morning,  when 
she  could  go  back  quietly  to  Clinton  Place.  But  she 
knew  that  Mrs.  Bright  would  come  and  sit  with  her  and 
would  very  soon  find  out  that  there  was  nothing  the 
matter.  She  might  have  saved  herself  the  trouble  of 
thinking  of  that,  for  Bright  himself  did  not  wish  to  *meet 
her,  and  went  out  and  dined  at  his  club  as  the  surest  way 
of  avoiding  her.  It  was  as  well,  at  all  events,  that  she 
did  not  attempt  to  go  to  the  Crowdies’,  for  her  appearance 
there  just  then  would  not  have  pleased  Hester,  and  would 
have  considerably  disturbed  Crowdie’s  own  peace  of  mind. 

She  was  immensely  relieved  to  find  herself  alone  at 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Bright,  who  made  Hamilton’s  excuses, 
and  she  looked  forward  to  spending  a  quiet  evening  and 
going  to  bed  early,  unless  Ralston  came.  This,  however, 
was  not  probable,  for  he  had  come  on  the  previous  even¬ 
ing,  and  he  hesitated  to  come  every  day  on  account  of  the 
Brights. 

He  came,  however,  not  long  after  dinner.  Katharine 
did  not  understand  his  expression.  He  smiled  like  a  man 
in  possession  of  an  amusing  secret  which  he  was  anxious  to 
communicate  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  At  last 
Mrs.  Bright  left  the  room. 

“  Look  here,”  said  Ralston.  “  I’ve  got  this  thing — I 
wish  you’d  look  at  it  and  tell  me  what  you  think.” 

He  produced  a  letter  and  handed  it  to  her,  with  a  short 
laugh.  She  saw  that  it  was  in  her  father’s  handwriting. 

“  Read  it,”  said  John.  “It  will  make  you  open  your 
eyes.  He  has  a  most — peculiar  character.  It’s  coming 
to  the  surface  rapidly.” 

Katharine  held  out  the  envelope  to  him. 

“You  must  take  it  out,”  she  said.  “  I’ve  only  got  one 
hand,  and  that’s  my  left.” 

“  Poor  dear  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  suppose  you’ll  have 
at  least  ten  days  more  of  this.” 

He  had  opened  the  letter  while  speaking  and  handed  it 
to  her. 
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“  Why  don’t  you  read  it  to  me  yourself  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Because — I’d  rather  you  should  read  it.  It’s  a  very 
extraordinary  production.  He’s  not  diplomatic  —  your 
father.  It’s  lucky  he’s  not  an  ambassador  or  one  of  those 
creatures.  He  wouldn’t  cover  his  country  with  glory  in 
making  treaties.” 

Katharine  was  already  running  her  eye  over  the  page, 
and  her  face  expressed  her  surprise.  She  even  turned  the 
sheet  over  and  looked  at  the  signature  to  persuade  herself 
that  her  father  had  really  written  what  she  was  reading, 
for  it  was  hard  to  believe.  As  she  proceeded,  her  brows 
bent,  and  her  lip  curled  scornfully.  Then  all  at  once  she 
laughed  with  genuine,  though  bitter,  amusement — the 
laugh  that  comes  from  the  head,  not  from  the  heart.  Then 
she  grew  grave  again  and  read  on  to  the  end.  When  she 
had  finished,  her  hand  with  the  letter  in  it  fell  upon  her 
knee  and  she  looked  into  Ralston’s  face  with  parted  lips, 
as  though  helpless  to  express  her  astonishment. 

In  any  jury  of  honour  the  communication  would  have 
been  accepted  as  a  formal  apology  for  everything  her 
father  had  done,  and  for  anything  he  might  have  done 
inadvertently.  Ralston  was  wrong  in  saying  that  Alex¬ 
ander  Junior  had  no  talent  for  diplomacy.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  he  had  succeeded  in  writing  a  letter  in 
which  he  took  back  every  insulting  word  he  had  spoken 
of  Ralston,  either  to  his  face  or  behind  his  back,  without 
exactly  saying  that  he  meant  to  do  so.  He  took  the 
position  of  considering  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  to  sift  the  truth  out  of  what  he  called  the  labyrinth 
of  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering,  by  which  he  was 
assailed  on  every  side.  The  confusion  of  similes  at  this 
point  was  almost  grand  in  its  chaotic  incoherence,  and  it 
was  here  that  Katharine  had  laughed,  as  well  she  might. 
The  honour  of  the  family,  said  Alexander,  was  at  stake, 
and  he  had  accordingly  performed  the  operation  of  sifting 
the  attacking  and  mendacious  labyrinth.  The  result  of 
his  labour  of  love  for  Ralston’s  reputation,  in  the  interests 
of  the  family  honour,  was  much  simpler  than  his  alleged 
mode  of  getting  at  it.  For  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
he  hadr  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  thatf 
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the  stories  concerning  John’s  intemperance  were  lies — and 
the  word  was  written  with  conscientious  caligraphy. 
There  was  to  be  no  mistake  there.  Alexander  thought  it 
due  to  Ralston,  as  indeed  it  was,  to  make  the  statement  at 
once,  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  a  carefully  formed 
opinion.  With  regard  to  any  other  differences  which 
there  might  have  been  between  them,  he  thought  that 
amicable  settlements  were  always  more  Christian,  and 
generally  more  satisfactory  in  the  end.  He  should  never 
forget  that  he  had  parted  from  his  dear  uncle  in  wrath. 
Here  Katharine’s  lip  curled  as  she  remembered  what  the 
nature  of  that  parting  had  been.  He  was  sure  that  the 
wish  of  the  dear  departed  would  have  been  that  all  parties 
should  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  “  To  ensue  ”  was  a  verb 
which  Katharine  had  never  understood,  and  she  had 
always  suspected  that  it  was  a  mistake  in  the  printing, 
but  the  quotation  sounded  well,  and  brought  up  the  rear 
with  a  clang  of  armour  of  righteousness,  so  to  say.  The 
phrase  appeared  to  be  thrown  out  as  a  suggestion — as  a 
very  broad  hint,  in  fact,  seeing  that  it  came  from  him 
who  had  received  the  blow,  and  not  from  him  who  had 
dealt  it. 

There  was  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  It  was  a 
very  long  letter,  covering  two  sheets  of  the  Trust  Com¬ 
pany’s  foolscap — very  fine  bond  paper  with  a  heading 
in  excellent  good  taste.  But  the  most  remarkable  point 
of  all  had  been  reserved  for  the  last  paragraph.  Therein 
Alexander  Lauderdale  said  that  he  did  not  abandon  all 
hope,  even  after  what  had  occurred,  of  cementing  a  union 
between  the  two  surviving  branches  of  the  Lauderdales, 
upon  the  worldly  advantages  of  which  his  delicacy  would 
not  allow  him  to  dwell,  but  in  which  he  thought  it  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  all  family  differences  might  be 
forgotten  on  earth.  Whether  he  expected  that  they  should 
afterwards  be  revived  in  heaven,  or  in  a  place  more  appro¬ 
priate,  he  did  not  add.  But  he  signed  himself  sincerely 
John  Ralston’s  cousin  Alexander  Lauderdale  Junior,  and 
it  was  quite  clear  that  he  wished  all  he  had  said  to  be 
believed. 

“Now  isn’t  that  the  most  remarkable  production  of 
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human  genius  that  you’ve  ever  seen?”  asked  John,  as 
Katharine  dropped  her  hand. 

She  slowly  nodded  her  head,  her  lips  still  parted  in 
wonder,  and  her  eyes  looked  far  away. 

“  It  came  over  to  the  bank  by  a  messenger  of  the  Trust 
Company,”  said  John.  “So  I  wrote  an  answer  on  the 
bank  paper - ” 

“  What  did  you  say  ?  ”  asked  Katharine,  with  sudden 
anxiety,  dreading  lest  he  had  given  way  to  some  new  out¬ 
burst  of  temper. 

“  What  should  I  say  ?  I  said  it  was  all  right.  That  I 
was  glad  he  had  found  that  I  wasn’t  quite  so  bad  as  he’d 
thought.  And  I  added  at  the  end — because  he’d  put 
it  there — that  if  there  was  any  thing  that  I  hankered  for 
and  believed  I  was  fitted  for,  it  was  to  be  used  up  as 
cement  for  the  family  union — ‘  apply  while  fresh  ’ — that 
sort  of  thing.  Only  of  course  I  put  it  nicely.  Oh — you 
needn’t  be  afraid  !  I  wasn’t  going  to  do  anything  idiotic. 
Besides,  I  see  what  he’s  driving  at.  It’s  as  plain  as  day.” 

“  What  ?  I  can’t  understand  it,  myself — it  all  seems  so 
strange  and  unexpected,  and  unlike  him.” 

“It’s  as  clear  as  day,  dear.  He  knows  he  must  come 
round  some  day,  and  he’s  doing  it  now,  so  that  we  may 
be  all  patched  up  and  peaceful  before  the  hearing  about 
the  will — that’s  it.  You  know  if  all  the  next  of  kin 
appear  together  against  the  distant  relations,  it  influences 
the  court’s  opinion,  when  the  court  has  a  choice  of  opinions, 
as  it  very  likely  will  have  in  this  case.” 

“  Then  you  think  the  will  is  likely  to  be  broken  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  They’re  saying  to-day  that  one  of  the 
witnesses  is  mentioned  in  the  will — in  the  list  of  servants 
who  get  annuities,  and  that  if  the  witnessing’s  wrong,  the 
will  can’t  be  probated,  as  they  call  it.  I  don’t  understand 
those  things.” 

o 

“  And  the  Brights  will  get  nothing.” 

“Nothing.” 

“  Poor  Ham  !  ” 

“  Yes — well — he’s  got  enough  to  live  on  without  forty 
millions  more.” 

“  It  would  have  been  a  consolation  to  him — oh,  Jack  ! 
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You  were  right — don’t  say,  ‘  I  told  you  so  ’ — please  !  This 
afternoon  he  wanted  to — well,  he  did  ask  me — he  thought 
it  was  off  between  you  and  me;” 

“  I  told  you — no,  darling,  I  won’t  say  it,”  answered 
Ralston.  “  Give  me  a  kiss,  and  I  won’t  say  it;” 

He  did  not  say  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Love,  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  said  in  her  absent-minded 
way,  was  not  at  all  like  other  passions.  The  words  re¬ 
mained  in  Katharine’s  memory  and  pleased  her  and  com¬ 
forted  her  in  a  manner  which  would  have  surprised  the 
elder  woman,  had  she  guessed  that  she  had  unintention¬ 
ally  drawn  music  from  a  human  soul  with  one  of  those  dull 
and  stereotyped  phrases  which  people  fall  back  upon  when 
they  cannot  or  will  not  explain  themselves. 

But  that  was  precisely  what  Katharine  wished  to  believe 
— that  love  was  not  at  all  like  other  passions,  that  it 
bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance  in  its  nature  to  those 
which  she  had  seen  asserting  themselves  so  strongly  around 
her,  and  of  which  she  was  beginning  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  by  proxy,  as  it  were.  Eor  though  she  had  said  that 
her  love  for  John  Ralston  was  like  her  father’s  love  of 
money,  she  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  believe  it.  She 
attached  to  love  the  highest  interpretation  of  which  it  is 
capable ;  she  attributed  to  it  the  purest  and  most  dis¬ 
interested  motives ;  she  gave  it  in  her  thoughts  the 
strongest  and  best  qualities  which  anything  can  have. 

She  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  though  she  sought  an 
explanation  of  her  right,  she  was  not  disturbed  because 
she  found  none.  She  dreamed  of  theories  vague,  but  as 
beautiful  as  they  were  untenable,  as  men  of  ancient  times 
imagined  impossible,  but  deeply  poetic,  interpretations  of 
nature  and  her  doings.  Her  soul,  and  the  soul  of  the 
man  she  loved,  had  elected  one  another  of  old  from  amongst 
myriads  ;  neither  could  give  light  without  the  other,  nor 
could  either  live  without  the  other’s  life.  Together  they 
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were  one  immortal ;  separate  they  must  perish.  The  good 
of  each  was  the  triumphant  enemy  of  evil  in  the  other, 
and  the  evil  in  both  was  gradually  to  be  driven  out  and 
forgotten  in  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 

All  that  was  contemplative  in  her  nature  was  entranced 
before  the  exquisite  beauty  of  her  imagined  deity.  Little 
by  little,  as  other  attachments  were  rudely  shaken,  broken, 
and  destroyed,  the  one  of  all  others  which  she  most  valued 
grew  stronger  and  fairer  in  the  wreck  of  the  rest ;  the  one 
passion  which  she  saw  was  good  towered  in  her  soul’s 
field  as  an  archangel  among  devils,  spotless,  severe,  and 
invincible.  The  angel,  was  not  John  Ralston,  nor  were 
the  devils  those  persons  with  whom  her  life  had  to  do. 
They  all  had  other  features,  immortal  natures,  and  tran¬ 
scendent  reasoning.  At  that  time  there  was  in  her  the 
foundation  of  a  great  mythology  of  ideals,  good  and  bad, 
personified  and  almost  named,  among  which  love  was  king 
over  all  the  rest,  endowed  with  divine  attributes,  with 
knowledge  of  the  human  soul,  and  power  to  move  the 
human  heart,  knowing  all  motives  and  divining  all  im¬ 
pulses, — a  being  to  whom  a  prayer  might  be  said  in 
trouble,  and  whose  beneficent  hand  would  be  swift  and 
strong  to  help.  Love,  in  her  theory  of  the  world,  was  the 
prime  cause,  the  intelligent  director,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  ultimate  end.  She  and  her  husband  were  under  his 
immediate  and  especial  protection.  If  they  were  faithful 
to  him,  he  would  shield  them  from  harm,  and  make  them 
immortal  with  himself  beyond  the  stars.  If  they  denied 
him — that  is,  if  they  ceased  to  love  one  another — his  face 
would  grow  dark,  his  right  hand  would  be  full  of  semi- 
biblical  terrors,  and  he  would  abandon  them  to  the  wicked 
will  of  the  devils, — which  were  the  bad  passions  the  girl 
saw  in  others, — to  be  tormented  until  they  themselves 
should  be  extinguished  in  eternal  night. 

Practically,  Katharine  had  constructed  a  religion  for 
herself  out  of  the  most  human  thing  in  her  nature,  since 
she  had  lost  the  bearings  of  anything  higher  in  the  storms 
through  which  she  had  passed.  It  was  by  no  means  an 
unassailable  religion,  nor  a  very  logical  one,  being  derived 
altogether  from  the  exaltation  of  the  most  human  of  all 
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passions,  and  having  its  details  deduced  from  the  one-sided 
experience  of  an  innocent  child.  But  that  very  innocence, 
that  very  impossibility  of  conceiving  that  there  should  be 
anything  not  good  in  love  that  was  true,  gave  it  an 
enormous  force  against  the  powers  which  were  evidently  evil. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  inexorably  sound  reason,  too, 
in  the  conclusion  that  all  human  motive  was  passion  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  that  all  passions  but  love  were  bad 
and  self-destructive  in  the  end,  having  their  foundation  in 
selfishness,  and  not  in  the  other  self  that  fills  love-dreams. 

Since  passion  and  motive  were  one  and  the  same,  thought 
Katharine,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  which  of  them 
all  was  the  best,  since  true  love  such  as  hers  was  the  only 
passion  that  had  no  one  of  the  seven  capital  sins  attached 
to  it.  Such  an  argument  was  manifestly  unanswer¬ 
able  when  it  came  from  her,  and  she  rejoiced  in  the 
security  of  knowing  herself  to  be  right  in  the  midst  of 
many  wrongs,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  satisfactions 
of  human  vanity  for  the  young  or  the  old.  Day  by  day, 
through  the  changing  events  of  the  past  year,  the  con¬ 
viction  had  grown,  until  it  was  now  the  dominant  cause 
and  mover  of  her  being,  and  was  assuming  superhuman 
proportions  in  her  estimated  values  of  things  transcendent. 

Paul  Griggs,  with  his  vaguely  expressed  explanations  of 
things  which  meant  much,  and  meant  it  clearly,  to  himself, 
had  unconsciously  helped  Katharine  to  deify  love  at  the 
expense,  and  to  the  ruin,  of  any  form  of  religious  belief 
to  which  she  might  have  been  inclined.  He  was  assuredly 
not  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  make  it  their  business 
to  destroy  the  convictions  of  others,  and  to  give  them 
nothing  in  exchange  for  what  was  consolation,  if  not 
salvation.  He  was,  at  least,  a  man  who  believed  in  belief, 
so  to  say,  and  who,  perhaps,  believed  many  things  which 
must  have  seemed  utterly  incredible  to  ordinary  beings 
of  ordinary  experience.  But  he  was  fond  of  stating  the 
results  he  had  reached,  in  a  careless  way,  which  seemed 
less  than  half-serious,  without  giving  the  smallest  hint  as 
to  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  them.  The  state¬ 
ments  themselves  were  fragmentary  :  here  a  hand,  there  a 
head,  now  a  foot,  and  next  a  bit  of  the  shoulders.  He 
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was  not  conscious  of  his  fault.  To  him  the  image  was 
always  present  and  complete.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  but  calling  attention  to  one  point  or  another  of  the 
visible  whole,  when  it  seemed  to  others  as  though  he  were 
offering  them  broken  bits,  often  unrecognizable  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  any  possible  image  whatsoever.  Others  sometimes 
put  the  bits  together  in  their  own  way. 

He  was  not  in  any  sense  an  ordinary  being,  nor  one  to 
be  judged  by  ordinary  standards,  though  he  rarely  claimed 
the  right  to  be  treated  as  an  exception.  The  difference 
between  him  and  the  average  man  lay  not  in  any  very 
unusual  gifts,  and  many  might  have  been  found  who, 
knowing  him  well,  would  have  denied  that  there  was  any 
radical  difference  at  all.  He  would  certainly  have  taken 
little  pains  to  persuade  these  of  the  contrary.  Outwardly, 
he  was  a  man  of  letters  who  had  met  with  considerable 
success  in  his  career — about  as  much  as  justifies  good- 
natured  people  in  making  a  lion  of  an  author  or  an  artist, 
but  no  more.  He  had  written  many  books,  and  had 
learned  his  business  in  the  bitter  struggles  which  attend 
the  commencement  of  an  average  literary  man’s  life,  when 
the  fight  for  bare  existence  forces  the  slender  talent  to 
bear  burdens  too  heavy  for  its  narrow  shoulders,  along 
paths  not  easy  to  tread  for  those  most  sure  of  foot.  He 
had  some  valuable  gifts,  however,  which  had  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  He  possessed  almost  incredible  physical 
strength  in  Certain  ways,  without  the  heavy,  sanguine 
temperament  which  requires  regular  exercise  and  perpetual 
nourishment.  His  endurance  was  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  that  of  men  usually  considered  very  strong, 
and  he  had  been  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  excessive 
labour  which  would  have  killed  or  paralysed  most  people. 
That  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success.  Secondly,  he 
had  acquired  an  unusual  mechanical  facility  in  the 
handling  of  language  and  the  arrangement  of  the  matter 
he  produced,  so  as  to  give  it  the  most  favourable  appear¬ 
ance  possible.  His  imagination  was  not  abundant,  but  he 
did  the  best  he  could  with  it  under  all  circumstances,  and 
answered  all  critics  with  the  unassailable  statement  that 
he  wrote  for  a  living  and  did  the  best  he  could,  and 
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sincerely  regretted  that  he  was  not  Walter  Scott,  nor 
Goethe,  nor  Thackeray,  nor  any  of  the  great  ones.  That 
was  his  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault.  People  flattered 
him,  he  said,  by  telling  him  that  he  could  do  better  if  he 
tried.  It  was  not  true.  He  could  not  do  better. 

But  in  all  these  points  he  did  not  differ  very  widely 
from  the  average  man  who  attains  to  a  certain  permanent 
and  generally  admitted  success  by  driving  his  faculties  to 
their  utmost  in  the  struggle  for  a  living.  The  chief 
difference  between  him  and  other  men  had  been  produced 
by  an  experience  of  life  under  varying  circumstances,  such 
as  an  ordinary  individual  rarely  gets,  and  possibly  by  the 
long-continued  action  of  unusual  emotions  with  which  this 
study,  or  history,  of  Katharine  Lauderdale  can  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  which  did  not  directly  concern  his 
literary  career  nor  his  relations  with  the  world  at  large, 
though  the  outward  result  was  to  make  unthinking  people 
say  that  there  was  something  mysterious  about  him,  which 
either  attracted  them  or  repelled  them,  according  to  their 
temperaments  and  tastes.  At  all  events,  his  life  had 
tended  to  the  creation  of  a  form  of  belief  and  a  mode  of 
judgment  which  seemed  very  simple  to  himself,  and 
perfectly  incomprehensible  to  almost  every  one  else.  He 
showed  other  people  fragments  and  bits  of  it,  when  he 
was  in  the  humour,  and  sometimes  seemed  surprised  that 
those  who  heard  him  should  not  also  understand  him. 
One  of  his  fundamental  articles  of  faith  seemed  to  be  that 
life  as  a  possession  was  of  no  value  whatsoever  :  a  doctrine 
which  attracted  very  few.  But  those  who  knew  him  and 
watched  him  were  sure  that  there  was  no  affectation  in 
that  part  of  his  creed,  though  they  might  hesitate  in  find¬ 
ing  reasons  for  his  belief  in  it.  It  was  strongly  contrasted 
with  his  immovable  faith — not  in  a  life  to  come,  for  he 
despised  the  expression — but  in  the  present  fact  of  im¬ 
mortality.  The  mere  fact  that  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
“  past  ”  and  “  future  ”  in  their  relation  to  the  soul, 
sufficiently  confused  most  of  those  who  had  heard  him  talk 
of  such  things. 

Katharine  Lauderdale  had  neither  the  man’s  experience 
to  help  her  in  following  him,  nor  any  superior  genius  of 
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insight  to  lead  her  to  his  conclusions  by  what  one  might 
call  the  shorthand  of  reason — intuition.  She  was  simply 
attracted  without  understanding,  as  so  many  people  are 
nowadays,  by  everything  which  promises  a  glimpse  at  the 
unknown,  if  not  a  knowledge  of  the  unknowable.  She 
took  the  longing  for  the  power  of  comprehension,  the 
fragments  for  the  whole,  and  the  crumbs  for  the  bread  of 
life.  It  was  not  unnatural,  considering  the  tendencies  of 
modern  culture,  but  it  was  unfortunate. 

She  halved  her  soul,  and  gave  John  Ralston  his  share 
of  it,  though  he  had  a  very  good  one  of  his  own.  She 
elaborated  a  theory  of  interchangeable  and  interdependent 
selves  for  herself  and  him,  which  momentarily  satisfied  all 
her  wants.  She  took  his  self  with  her  own  into  the 
temple  of  love,  and  bade  it  bow  down  and  worship  with 
her  the  glorious  deification  of  human  passion  which  she 
had  set  up  there.  And  his  imaginary  self,  being  really 
but  that  part  of  her  own  being  which  she  called  his,  con¬ 
sented  and  obeyed,  and  did  as  she  did.  And  the  incense 
rose  before  the  shrine,  and  the  love-angels  chanted  love’s 
litany  of  praise,  while  Love  himself  smiled  down  upon 
her,  and  told  her  that  he  was  immortal,  and  would  make 
her  deathless  for  her  belief  in  him.  The  temple  was 
beautiful  beyond  compare ;  the  deity  was  spotless,  fair  of 
form,  and  noble  of  feature ;  the  heart  that  worshipped  was 
fresh,  unsullied,  and  sincere.  There  had  never  been  any¬ 
thing  more  perfect  than  it  all  was  in  Katharine’s  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  could  never,  in  all  the  long  life  chat  was 
before  her,  be  anything  so  perfect  again.  John  Ralston, 
single-hearted  and  deeply  loving  as  he  was,  could  never 
have  any  conception  of  the  divinity  his  maiden  wife  adored 
in  secret.  Her  instinct  told  her  that  though  he  was  with 
her,  the  manliness  in  him  looked  at  the  world  from  another 
point  of  view ;  and  in  all  their  many  exchanges  of  thought 
she  never  spoke  of  her  visions  of  blessedness.  The  fact- 
that  she  kept  them  to  herself  gave  them  more  strength, 
and  preserved  their  intact  beauty  in  all  its  splendid 
strength  and  all  its  infinite  delicacy. 

In  a  certain  way  she  owed  to  Paul  Griggs  some  of  her 
sweetest  and  most  exquisite  thoughts,  of  which  the  memory 
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must  be  with  her  all  her  life,  long  after  the  humanity  of 
truth  supplanted  the  dignity  of  the  ideal.  Not  that  he 
had  taught  her  anything  of  what  he  believed  and  thought 
that  he  knew.  She,  like  the  rest,  had  received  only 
fragments  of  his  meaning ;  but  out  of  them  she  had  con¬ 
structed  a  whole  which  was  beautiful  in  itself,  if  nothing 
else — as  lovers  of  art  have  dreamed  an  unbroken  ideal  of 
perfection  upon  bits  of  marble  unearthed  from  the  grave 
of  a  great  thing  destroyed,  moulding  theories  upon  it,  and 
satisfying  their  tastes  through  it,  each  in  his  own  way, 
though  perhaps  all  very  far  from  what  was  once  the  truth. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Griggs  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  eclipse  of  what,  in  her  nature,  as  in  all,  was 
essentially  necessary.  She  did  not  at  the  present  time 
feel  the  loss,  if  it  were  really  a  loss,  and  not  a  mere 
temporary  shutting  off  of  all  higher  possibilities  from  her 
mental  sight.  She  did  not,  perhaps,  fully  realise  the 
distance  to  which  she  had  gone  in  unbelief  in  substituting 
one  ideal  for  another ;  and  she  would  have  been  profoundly 
shocked  had  any  one  told  her  that  she  had  at  the  present 
time  wholly  abandoned  anything  approaching  to  a  form  of 
Christianity.  She  would  have  reasoned  that  she  said 
prayers,  as  she  supposed  other  people  did ;  but  she  would 
have  found  it  hard  to  say  what  she  thought  when  she  said 
them.  Nine-tenths  of  them  were  for  John  Ralston,  and 
were  in  reality  addressed  to  the  divinity  in  the  love  temple 
— the  remaining  ones  were  mere  words,  and  said  in  a 
perfunctory  way,  with  a  sort  of  sincerity  of  manner,  but 
with  no  devotion  whatever,  and  no  attempt  to  strengthen 
them  with  a  belief  that  they  might  be  answered.  She  had 
been  taught  to  say  them,  and  continued  to  say  them,  with 
the  conscientiousness  which  is  born  of  habit,  before  there 
can  be  any  thought  connected  with  the  thing  done. 

Griggs  and  his  talk  had  only  contributed  to  this  result. 
The  quick  and  noiseless  destruction  of  Katharine’s  beliefs 
had  been  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  actions  of  the 
persons  with  whom  she  had  to  do,  and  by  the  collapse  of 
their  principles  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  temptations  and 
tests.  It  was  natural  that  she  should  ask  herself  of  what 
use  her  father’s  blind  faith  and  rigid  practice  could  be, 
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when  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  diminish  his 
avarice  nor  check  his  cruelty  when  anything  or  any  one 
stood  between  him  and  money.  She  was  not  to  be  blamed 
if  she  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  true  faith,  when  she 
saw  her  religious  mother  half  mad  with  envy  of  her  own 
daughter’s  youth  and  beauty.  As  for  the  rest  of  them  all, 
they  did  not  pretend  to  be  religious  people.  Their  mis¬ 
deeds  killed  her  faith  in  human  nature,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  ordinary  key  to  that  state  of  mind  which  believes  in 
God,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one. 

Had  she  been  able  to  discern  and  analyse  what  was 
going  on  in  her  own  heart,  she  would  have  seen  that  her 
difficulty  was  the  old  one.  The  existence  of  evil  in  the 
world  disproved  to  her  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Power 
which  was  all  good.  But  she  neither  analysed  nor  dis¬ 
cerned.  It  was  sufficient  for  her  that  the  earthly  evil 
facts  existed  to  assure  her  that  the  heavenly,  transcendent 
Power  was  an  impossibility.  She  never  made  the  state¬ 
ment  to  herself,  but  she  unconsciously  took  it  for  granted 
in  substituting  one  divinity  for  the  other.  John  Ralston 
said  that  he  “  believed  in  things  ” — and  did,  vaguely.  But 
she  had  never  found  it  possible  to  bring  him  to  any  concise 
statement  of  what  his  beliefs  were.  And  yet  he  was,  in 
her  loving  opinion,  by  far  the  morally  best  of  all  the  men 
and  women  she  had  ever  known.  He  did  not  go  to  church 
every  Sunday,  as  her  father  did.  She  believed  that  he 
never  went  to  church  at  all,  in  fact.  But  there  was  no 
denying  the  superiority  of  a  man  who  had  bravely  over¬ 
come  such  temptation  as  John  Ralston  had  formerly  had 
to  deal  with,  over  one  who,  like  her  father,  believed, 
trembled,  and  nevertheless  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  his 
evil  passion. 

So  she  had  lost  her  belief  in  human  nature.  But  as  she 
could  not  afford  to  lose  her  belief  in  the  man  she  loved, 
she  had  taken  him  out  of  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  made 
him  the  half  of  herself,  so  that  they  two  stood  quite  alone 
in  the  world,  and  had  their  temple  to  themselves,  and 
their  little  god  to  themselves,  and  their  faith  and  belief 
and  religious  practice  altogether  to  themselves,  though 
John  Ralston  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact.  But  that 
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made  no  difference  to  Katharine.  He  was  in  her  earthly- 
paradise,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  and  was  as  sincere  a 
worshipper  of  the  divinity  as  she  herself. 

In  this  way  she  excepted  both  him  and  her  from  common 
humanity,  and  was  sure  that  she  had  found  the  true  path 
which  leads  to  the  fields  of  the  blessed.  Love  was  the 
centre  of  hope  and  the  circumference  of  life ;  it  was  the 
air  she  breathed,  the  thoughts  she  thought,  and  the  actions 
she  performed.  There  was  nothing  else.  And  since 
eternity  was  the  present,  as  Griggs  said,  there  was  no 
hereafter,  and  so  there  could  never  be  anything  but  love, 
even  after  men  ceased  to  count  time.  In  the  midst  of  the 
prosaic  surroundings  of  a  society  life,  as  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  and  evil  passions  which  do  devilish  deeds  just 
below  the  calm,  luxurious,  and  dull  surface,  there  was  one 
true  idealist,  one  maiden  soul  that  dreamed  of  love’s 
immortality,  and  placed  hers  in  love’s  heart  of  hearts. 


CHAPTER  XXIY 

The  letter  Alexander  Lauderdale  Junior  had  written  to 
Ralston  will  have  given  some  idea  of  what  he  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  having  the  will  annulled.  A 
moral  degeneration  had  begun  in  him,  which  might  go  far 
in  the  end.  The  passion  he  had  so  long  tried  to  conceal, 
with  considerable  success,  and  which  had  fed  for  many 
years  on  a  small  object,  was  stirred  up  and  set  at  large  by 
the  enormous  wealth  now  at  stake.  The  man’s  pride 
shrank  away  before  it,  and  even  his  rigid  principles 
wavered.  He  began  to  make  those  compromises  with  his 
conscience  which  circumstances  suggested,  and  he  forced 
his  religious  habits  to  help  in  doing  the  dirty  work  of  his 
greed.  In  a  lower  walk  of  life,  perhaps,  such  a  man,  in 
such  a  situation,  would  have  committed  crimes  to  obtain 
the  money.  Alexander  Junior  robbed  his  own  soul,  and 
murdered  his  own  conscience.  We  shall  know  some  day 
what  difference  there  is  between  that  and  murder  in  the 
first  degree, 
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It  was  not  an  affair  of  a  few  days.  Such  a  character 
could  not  change  easily  nor  quickly,  either  for  better  or 
for  worse.  For  years  the  thought  of  his  uncle’s  money  had 
been  constantly  present  with  him,  and  for  many  years  he 
had  dreamt  the  miser’s  dream  of  endless  gold.  There  was 
nothing  new  in  it,  nor,  of  itself,  had  it  ever  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  his  well-practised  righteousness.  It  had 
never  even  occurred  to  him  that  in  not  spending  his  hoarded 
income  he  was  wronging  any  one.  He  had  regarded  his 
wife’s  painting  and  selling  her  miniatures  as  a  wholesome 
occupation,  and  as  what  certain  persons  call  a  moral 
discipline.  The  principles  of  economy  which  he  forced  his 
household  to  practise  were  agreeable  to  the  ascetic  disposition 
which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  showed  itself  in  the 
Scotch  blood  of  the  Lauderdales.  Economy  was  a  means 
of  feeling  that  he  was  better  than  other  people,  and, 
axiomatically,  it  cost  nothing,  and  helped  to  satisfy  his 
main  passion.  Only  his  sense  of  social  importance,  which 
was  strong  and  hereditary,  had  hindered  him  from  actually 
reducing  his  establishment  to  a  condition  of  positive 
penury.  But  that  would  have  been  impossible,  because  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  conceal  it.  He  preserved 
the  limits  so  carefully  that,  while  every  one  said  that  the 
Lauderdales  lived  very  quietly,  no  one  ever  thought  of 
saying  that  they  lived  poorly.  Then,  too,  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
was  herself  an  excellent  manager,  and  had  long  been 
deceived  by  her  husband’s  assurance  that  he  was  poor  and 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  salary  he  received  from  the 
Trust  Company,  in  which  he  held  no  interest,  as  he  could 
always  easily  prove.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  he 
practically  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Company  himself,  he 
considered  United  States’  bonds  as  a  safer  investment. 
He  did  not  consider  that  he  was  deceiving  his  wife,  either. 
In  his  own  opinion  he  was  poor.  What  was  a  million  ? 
There  were  some  who  had  nearly  two  hundred  millions. 
Scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  in  the  country  had  more  than 
fifty  millions.  What  was  a  million  h  Was  not  a  man 
poor  who  had  but  one  dollar  when  his  neighbour  had  two 
hundred  ?  It  was  no  business  of  his  wife’s  nor  of  any  one 
else,  if  he  had  something  put  away.  It  had  always  been 
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possible,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  that  his  uncle  might 
leave  him  nothing.  So  he  had  practised  economy,  and 
grown  rich  secretly. 

But  all  his  hardly  hoarded  savings  were  but  as  a  drop 
to  the  sea  of  gold  which  surged  upon  the  horizon  of  his 
hopes  when  he  thought  of  Robert  Lauderdale’s  death,  and 
which  rushed  forward  all  at  once  to  his  very  feet,  as  soon 
as  the  old  man  was  really  dead.  It  washed  away  his 
elaborately  drawn  pattern  of  morality,  as  the  tide  obliterates 
the  figures  a  child  has  scrawled  upon  the  sand ;  it  rose  by 
quick  degrees,  and  flowed  higher  than  the  rigid  landmarks 
which  he  had  driven  like  stakes  into  the  flat  expanses  of 
his  soul  ;  it  boiled  up  and  sucked  back  the  earth  from 
beneath  the  very  foundations  of  the  chapel  of  ease  he  had 
built  for  his  conscience,  over  his  own  little  spring  of  wealth, 
when  all  the  shore  had  been  dry  and  arid,  and  the  golden 
ocean  very  far  off. 

The  long  cherished  hope  had  prepared  the  circumstances 
for  the  reality.  He  meant  now  to  have  at  least  half  the 
fortune,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  to  get  it.  That  is,  he 
was  ready  to  spend  even  what  he  had  saved,  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  the  greater  sum.  And  he  was  far  more 
ready  to  spend  other  things,  such  as  his  pride  and  his 
manliness.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to  lay  the  shears  to 
his  garment  of  righteousness,  and  to  clip  and  cut  it  to  the 
very  limits  of  moral  decency,  leaving  but  enough  to  cover 
the  nakedness  of  his  miserly  soul. 

Therefore  he  had  written  that  letter  to  John  Ralston, 
and  one  something  like  it  to  John’s  mother,  believing  it 
probable  that  she  had  been  told  by  her  son  of  much  that 
had  taken  place.  His  lawyer  had  told  him  that  if  the  will 
were  probated,  and  if  it  became  necessary  to  attack  it  on 
other  grounds,  it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  next  of  kin  should  act  in  concert  against  the  distant 
relations  who  had  been  so  highly  favoured.  It  became  his 
business,  therefore,  to  make  sure  of  having  the  Ralstons  on 
his  side. 

He  distrusted  them,  after  what  had  happened.  He  knew 
that  they  cared  little  for  money,  and  much  for  a  certain 
kind  of  sentiment  which  was  quite  foreign  to  him,  and  he 
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believed  them  capable  of  opposing  him,  merely  in  order 
that  the  dead  man’s  wishes  might  be  carried  out.  The 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  was  an  unexpected 
one,  too.  He  had  been  taken  by  surprise  and  obliged  to 
act  at  short  notice,  and  he  was  no  diplomatist.  He  merely 
took  the  first  means  which  offered  for  carrying  out  his 
lawyer’s  idea.  The  will  itself  was  of  an  unusual  character. 
He  had  expected  that  his  uncle  would  either  divide  the 
fortune  between  the  next  of  kin,  in  trusts  for  their  children, 
with  a  legacy  to  the  Brights,  or  that  he  would  make  some¬ 
thing  like  an  equal  distribution  amongst  all  the  living 
members  of  the  family.  He  had  long  cherished,  however, 
the  secret  hope  that  as  his  own  branch  of  the  family  was 
the  most  numerous,  and  as  he  himself  had  such  an  un¬ 
assailable  character  for  uprightness  and  economy,  the 
largest  share  might  be  placed  in  his  hands  for  administra¬ 
tion,  if  not  actually  as  his  own  property.  He  had  been 
disappointed,  and  he  considered  the  will  a  piece  of  flagrant 
injustice. 

Many  outsiders  shared  his  opinion,  and  asked  one  another 
why  the  Brights  should  have  so  much,  and  Alexander 
Junior  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his  action  would 
be  approved  by  a  large  number  of  hard-headed  business 
men  amongst  his  acquaintances.  His  lawyer,  too,  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  this  fact,  and  looked  forward  confidently  to 
pocketing  an  enormous  fee.  He  was  a  man  as  hard-headed, 
as  upright,  and  as  spotless  in  reputation  as  his  client,  and 
the  high  morality  of  their  united  forces  was  imposing. 

If  Alexander  had  conceived  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Ralston 
and  her  son  could  agree  to  have  no  opinion  in  the  matter, 
but  to  abide  by  their  lawyer’s  judgment,  and  let  him  act 
as  he  thought  best,  he  might  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  and  humiliation  of  writing  the  letter  to  John.  He 
would  have  known  that  Mr.  Henry  Brett  was  not  the  man 
to  advise  his  clients  against  taking  their  rights  without  any 
regard  to  sentiment,  and  Alexander’s  joy  was  great  when 
he  found  that  Brett  was  with  him — a  much  younger  man 
than  his  own  lawyer,  but  keen,  businesslike,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  standing.  Brett  had  married  the  widow  of  the 
notorious  forger  and  defaulter,  John  Darche,  and  had 
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diminished  neither  his  popularity  nor  his  credit  by  so 
doing. 

Alexander  reproached  himself  in  a  way  that  would  have 
surprised  his  former  virtue,  for  having  so  bitterly  opposed 
Katharine’s  marriage  with  John  Ralston.  He  really  could 
not  conceive  how  he  could  ever  have  attached  so  much 
importance  to  the  young  fellow’s  youthful  follies.  It  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  as  it  seemed  to  him 
now,  that  with  the  prospect  of  boundless  wealth  the  boy 
should  have  idled  away  his  time  and  amused  himself  as 
other  boys  did.  His  mind  was  full  of  excuses  for  Ralston. 
What  he  could  not  pardon,  he  allowed  to  be  swamped  by 
the  gold-flood  as  soon  as  it  presented  itself.  That  one  un¬ 
pardonable  thing  was  the  blow  he  had  received.  When 
he  could  not  help  thinking  of  it,  and  when  it  stung  his 
manliness — for  he  was  a  brave  man — he  took  pains  to  re¬ 
collect  that  he  had  at  once  got  John  by  the  throat,  and 
would  probably  have  broken  some  of  his  bones  for  him,  if 
Katharine’s  hurt  had  not  interrupted  the  struggle.  It  was 
not  as  though  he  had  received  a  blow  tamely,  without  re¬ 
taliation.  His  blood  had  been  up,  and  Ralston  must  have 
got  the  worst  of  it  if  circumstances  had  not  obliged  him  to 
pause  in  his  vengeance.  Nothing  can  equal  the  unconscious 
sophistry  of  a  man  whose  main  passion  requires  that  he 
shall  not  feel  that  he  has  been  insulted. 

And  so  matters  proceeded.  The  Brights’  lawyer  did  his 
best  to  force  the  will  to  probate.  The  Lauderdales’  and 
Ralstons’  legal  advisers  created  delays,  and  as  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  will,  they  were  able  to  prolong  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  prepare  for  action.  Old  Robert  Lauderdale’s 
lawyer,  Mr.  Allen,  was  moreover  their  ally.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  will  was  good,  and  resented  the  way  in 
which  his  deceased  client  had  surreptitiously  employed  a 
young  fellow  like  Russell,  before  mentioned,  to  draw  it  up, 
after  he,  Allen,  had  drawn  up  one  which  had  been  irre¬ 
proachable.  The  first  point  that  arose  was  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  was  unluckily  not  forth¬ 
coming.  The  signature  was  that  of  one  “John  Simons.” 
In  the  list  of  servants  who  were  to  receive  annuities  ap¬ 
peared  the  name  of  one  “J.  Simmons,”  a  groom,  who, 
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strange  to  say,  was  not  to  be  found  either.  The  Lauder¬ 
dale  lawyers  maintained  that  the  witness  and  the  servant 
were  the  same  person,  and  that  there  had  been  a  mistake 
in  spelling  the  name  in  the  list ;  a  fact  which  would  have 
debarred  the  will  from  probate,  as  no  legatee  can  be  a 
witness.  This  forced  the  Bright  lawyers  to  ask  time  in 
order  to  find  either  the  witness  or  the  groom,  or  both,  and 
meanwhile  the  other  side  looked  into  the  will  itself  in 
search  of  irregularities  connected  with  the  suspension  of 
the  power  of  alienation,  and  the  like.  Mr.  George  W. 
Russell,  who  had  drawn  up  the  will,  looked  on  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  was  “  interested  in  the  show  ” 
from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view. 

The  parties  began  to  rage  furiously  together.  Alexander 
Junior  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  remembered  the  groom 
Simmons,  and  that  his  name  was  John.  He  assuredly  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  did  remember  the  fact,  or  he  would  not  have 
said  so.  But  Hamilton  Bright  remembered,  with  equal  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  the  man  had  more  than  once  gone  with  him 
when  he  had  been  consulted,  as  an  authority,  about  the 
buying  of  horses  for  old  Robert,  and  that  his  name  was 
James.  He  had  called  him  James,  and  the  man  had 
answered  to  his  name.  That  was  proof  positive.  The 
servants  of  the  accused  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 
The  man  had  always  been  called  Persimmons,  because  he 
lisped  a  little.  He  had  been  badly  kicked  by  a  horse  during 
Mr.  Lauderdale’s  last  days,  and  had  been  sent  to  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital.  At  the  hospital  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
been  discharged  in  a  few  days.  He  had  not  come  back  to 
Mr.  Lauderdale’s.  He  probably  had  some  good  reason  for 
not  coming  back.  It  had  been  one  of  his  duties  to  buy 
certain  things  for  the  stables.  Possibly  he  had  been 
dishonest  and  feared  discovery.  Mr.  Russell,  privately 
questioned,  said  that  the  man  who  had  signed  the  will  as  a 
witness  might  have  been  a  servant,  and  added,  a  few  seconds 
later,  that  as  he  had  not  been  present  when  the  will  was 
signed  he  did  not  know.  He  was  young  enough  to  laugh 
to  himself  at  his  own  pretended  hesitation.  He  had  drawn 
up  the  will.  When  or  where  it  had  been  signed  and  wit¬ 
nessed  was  beyond  his  knowledge. 
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The  other  witnesses  said  that  from  his  appearance  the 
man  might  have  been  a  respectable  servant.  He  was  clean¬ 
shaven,  and  might  have  been  a  groom.  They  had  not  heard 
him  speak,  so  that  they  did  not  know  whether  he  lisped  or 
not.  They  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  he  had  been  in 
the  room  when  they  had  been  called  in.  They  had  seen  him 
write  his  name,  and  were  prepared  to  swear  to  it.  They 
should  also  recognize  him  if  they  saw  him.  Mr.  Russell, 
privately  questioned,  said  that  he  had  copied  the  name  “  J. 
Simmons  ”  with  a  list  of  names  given  him  by  Mr.  Lauderdale 
for  the  purpose.  It  had  not  struck  him  that  it  was  informal 
to  insert  only  the  initial,  since  there  was  no  other  Simmons, 
a  servant,  in  the  house  at  the  time.  He  was  told  severely, 
by  the  Brights’  lawyer,  that  it  was.  He  said  he  regretted 
the  fact,  and  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  looked  on 
again. 

Crowdie,  who  never  swore,  anathematized  Alexander 
Junior  in  the  dialect  of  the  Paris  studios,  a  language  which 
Alexander  could  not  have  understood.  Bright,  who  had 
driven  cattle  in  the  Nacimiento  Valley,  spoke  differently. 
Aunt  Maggie’s  charity  suddenly  ceased  to  be  universal,  and 
excluded  both  Lauderdales  and  Ralstons  from  its  benefits. 
From  Washington,  Charlotte  Slayback  wrote  an  unusually 
affectionate  letter  to  her  sister  Katharine,  in  which  she 
playfully  compared  the  fair-haired  aunt  Maggie  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  Bright  to  a  lioness  and  her  whelp,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
Lauderdales  to  poor  little  innocent  lambs  with  blue  ribbons 
round  their  necks.  Benjamin  Slayback  of  Nevada,  Member 
of  Congress,  said  nothing.  He  was  a  singular  man,  having 
mines  of  silver  of  his  own,  and  his  solitary  pleasure  was  in 
giving  his  wife  much  money,  because  she  had  none  of  her 
own.  He  reflected  that  if  she  were  suddenly  made  rich  in 
her  own  right,  his  pleasure  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
But  on  the  whole,  he  believed  in  respecting  dead  men’s 
wishes,  in  spite  of  legal  formalities.  He  had  known  wills 
made  by  word  of  mouth  by  men  who  had  bullets  in  them 
before  witnesses  who  had  put  the  bullets  there,  but  who  were 
scrupulous  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  departed. 
He  was  a  lawyer  himself,  however,  and  took  an  interest  in 
the  case.  He  talked  of  running  up  to  New  York,  from 
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Friday  to  Monday,  to  have  a  look  at  things,  and  a  guess  at 
which  way  the  cat  would  jump. 

Then  Leek,  the  butler,  who  was  anxious  about  his  annuity, 
found  Persimmons,  the  groom,  in  a  down-town  stable,  and 
showed  him  how  important  it  was  for  them  both  that  he 
should  at  once  go  and  swear  that  he  was  not  the  John 
Simons  who  had  signed  the  will,  which  he  immediately  did. 
But  on  being  confronted  with  the  other  witnesses,  they  said 
that  the  signer  had  been  clean  shaven,  and  about  of  the  same 
height ;  that  the  room  had  been  dimly  lighted,  and  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  swear  that  Persimmons  was  not  the 
signer.  Then  Persimmons,  being  indignant,  and  having  had 
two  goes  of  whisky  with  Leek,  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  swore 
to  his  own  identity,  and  gave  an  account  of  himself,  and 
declared  that  his  name  was  not  and  never  had  been  John 
Simons,  nor  J.  Simmons,  nor  Persimmons,  because  he  was 
not  a  Simmons  at  all,  but  one  James  Thwaite,  and  had 
changed  his  name  when  he  left  England,  because  he  had 
been  unjustly  disqualified  as  a  jockey,  for  roping  Mr.  Crans- 
toun’s  mare  in  the  Thousand  Guineas.  All  of  which 
further  complicated  matters,  while  the  other  witnesses  grew 
more  and  more  conscientiously  sure  that  he  was  the  man  who 
had  signed  with  them,  and  wished  to  see  him  in  a  brown 
jacket.  Persimmons  owned  that  he  possessed  such  a  gar¬ 
ment,  but  refused  to  put  it  on  to  play  Punch  and  Judy  for 
a  couple  of  noodles,  which  almost  produced  a  free  fight,  in 
Mr.  Brett’s  private  office,  and  did  not  improve  things  at  all, 
for  the  two  witnesses  promptly  swore  that  this  was  the  same 
Persimmons  who  had  signed  with  them,  and  they  should 
have  liked  to  know  whether  a  disqualified  jockey  were  a 
proper  person  to  sign  with  respectable  persons  like  them¬ 
selves — they  should  like  to  know  that  once  for  all.  And 
they  departed,  much  ruffled.  Privately  questioned,  Mr. 
Russell  said  that  he  had  given  Mr.  Lauderdale  no  advice  as 
to  the  selection  of  his  witnesses.  He  supposed  that  Mr. 
Lauderdale,  who  had  made  at  least  two  other  wills  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  might  have  been  expected  to  understand 
what  was  required  of  witnesses.  The  Brights’  legal  adviser 
told  him  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  to  tell  his  client 
how  to  make  the  signatures  on  a  will  legal.  Mr.  Russell 
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thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  looked  on.  But  the 
Brights’  lawyer  began  to  think  that  things  looked  queer, 
and  that  he  might  not  get  the  will  through  probate  after  all. 
He  had  not  expected  such  a  check  at  the  outset.  He  had 
anticipated  a  fight  over  much  more  complicated  questions. 

The  Brights  tried  to  ascertain  whether  the  court  would 
admit  the  will  to  probate  on  the  testimony  of  the  two 
reliable  witnesses.  It  seemed  pretty  clear  that  the  court 
would  not  hear  of  it.  There  had  been  a  recent  case, 
argued  the  Brights,  in  which  the  testimony  of  one  witness 
had  been  held  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  signatures  of 
the  others,  though  at  least  one  of  the  others  was  living  at 
the  time  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world.  They  were  told 
that  this  was  all  very  well,  but  that  in  the  case  quoted 
there  had  been  no  question  of  any  one  of  the  witnesses 
being  a  legatee,  still  less  of  that  one  having  given  an 
assumed  name  and  not  being  an  American  citizen,  and  that 
furthermore,  in  that  case,  there  had  been  no  prospect  of 
any  litigation  arising  between  the  heirs,  because  there  had 
been  only  one  heir,  and  excepting  two  small  legacies,  he 
would  have  got  the  fortune  just  as  surely  if  the  deceased 
had  died  intestate ;  and  finally,  that  the  Brights  had 
better  not  come  into  court  with  any  such  trumped-up  case, 
which  was  unkind  to  the  Brights,  because  the  will  was  in 
their  favour,  and  they  were  not  trumping  up  a  case,  but 
defending  one. 

Then  Persimmons,  finding  that  eighty  millions  of  money 
depended  upon  his  having  signed  or  not  signed  the  will, 
and  that  no  one  had,  as  yet,  offered  him  so  much  as  a 
drink,  save  Leek,  the  butler,  went  privately  to  Alexander 
Lauderdale  Junior,  and  made  certain  propositions  which 
immediately  resulted  in  his  being  kicked  into  the  middle  of 
Broad  Street  by  an  unfeeling  person  in  brass  buttons,  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  Donald  McCracken,  having  red 
hair,  large  bones,  and  a  Scotch  accent — very  terrible. 

On  the  advice  of  friends,  Persimmons  attempted  to 
recover  damages  for  indignities  and  bruises  received  on  the 
premises  of  the  Trust  Company,  and  the  popular  feeling  in 
the  stables  was  with  him.  But  he  got  nothing  but  the 
promise  of  more  kicks,  payable  at  sight,  by  Donald 
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McCracken,  and  the  hexecrations  of  Mister  Leek,  who 
perceived  that  ’is  hannuity  was  vanishing  before  ’is  very 
heyes. 

And  now  no  lawyer  would  make  bold  to  say  in  his 
heart  whether  Persimmons  had  signed  or  had  not  signed, 
and  the  war  raged  furiously,  and  the  Lauderdales  being  in 
possession  of  the  will,  swore  that  they  would  bring  it  to 
probate  without  delay,  and  that  the  Brights  ought  to  be 
very  much  pleased  at  this,  as  they  had  been  so  anxious  to 
get  the  will  probated  without  delay.  But  the  Brights  were 
less  anxious  to  do  so  than  they  had  been  a  few  days 
earlier,  and  looked  about  them  for  means  of  strengthening 
testimony.  Also,  the  whole  story  was  well  ventilated  in 
the  newspapers. 

Then  came  a  man  privately  to  Hamilton  Bright  and 
said  that  he  was  John  Simons,  who  spelled  his  name  in  the 
right  way,  and  had  been  the  witness  of  the  will.  He  was 
in  difficulties,  and  was  obliged  to  hide  from  his  creditors ; 
but  if  a  small  sum  of  money  were  forthcoming — and  so 
forth.  Bright  looked  at  him,  and  he  was  clean-shaven, 
and  of  average  height,  and  wore  a  brown  jacket.  Bright 
hesitated,  and  then  called  the  other  witnesses,  who  un¬ 
hesitatingly  swore  that  the  man  who  had  signed  was 
Persimmons  and  not  this  Simons.  And  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  man  in  the  brown  jacket  to  this  day. 
But  another  clean-shaven  man  of  average  height  with 
another  sort  of  brown  jacket  appeared  the  next  morning, 
and  many  more  after  him,  very  much  alike.  But  the 
departure  of  them  from  the  office  was  much  more  precipi¬ 
tate  than  that  of  the  first.  And  this  also  was  in  the 
morning  and  evening  papers,  and  still  the  will  was  unpro¬ 
bated,  and  lay  in  Mr.  Allen’s  safe.  After  that  the  lawyers 
on  each  side  began  to  accuse  one  another  of  causing  delay, 
and  while  they  were  quarrelling  about  it  the  delay  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  public  jeered,  and  the  actors  at  Harrigan 
and  Hart’s  introduced  jokes  about  the  Lauderdale  will 
which  brought  the  house  down,  until  Teddy  Van  He  Water, 
chancing  to  be  in  the  audience,  took  friendly  action,  and 
requested  that  the  name  should  not  be  introduced  in 
future.  At  this  the  public  of  the  theatre  took  offence,  and 
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called  all  the  Lauderdales  gilt-edged  galoots,  and  by  other 
similar  epithets  commonly  applied  to  the  Four  Hundred  by 
a  godless  population  which  has  not  the  fear  of  millions 
before  its  eyes,  but  rather  a  desire  for  the  same. 

About  this  time  the  quality  of  the  cigars  smoked  by 
Alexander  Lauderdale  Senior  suddenly  improved  at  a  won¬ 
derful  and  miraculous  rate,  so  that  in  a  few  days  he  was 
brought  by  successive  stages  of  delight  from  the  “  Old 
Virginia  Cheroot,”  at  ten  cents  fora  package  of  five,  to  the 
refinement  of  Havanas,  at  thirty  cents  apiece,  after  which 
of  his  own  accord  he  returned  to  what  are  known  as  Eden 
Bouquets  from  Park  and  Tilford’s.  He  smoked  in  silent 
surprise,  not  unmixed  with  an  old  man’s  cunning  curiosity, 
and  not  without  much  internal  amusement.  Reporters 
also  came  often  to  see  him,  ostensibly  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  vast  charities  in  which  he  was  chiefly  interested ; 
but  in  reality  they  came  cynically  to  have  a  look  at  him, 
and  to  tell  the  public  what  probabilities  of  life  remained  to 
him  in  which  to  enjoy  his  half  of  the  Lauderdale  fortune. 
Most  of  them  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  live 
many  years  longer. 

In  the  Lauderdale  household  there  was  peace  during  these 
days.  Katharine  had  returned,  and  had  been  received  by 
her  father  with  reticent  affection,  and  nothing  more  had 
been  said  about  her  offering  an  apology  for  her  hasty 
speeches.  From  time  to  time  the  Ralstons  were  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  the  family  affairs,  and  then  Alexander 
suggested  to  his  wife  that  they  might  be  asked  to  dinner. 
It  would,  in  his  favourite  phrase,  tfend  to  cement  the  union 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  family  which  stood 
together  in  the  great  contention,  pitted  against  the  Brights 
and  the  Crowd  ies. 

They  came,  and  their  coming  was  an  event.  Even  the 
servants  took  an  interest  in  it.  Ralston  and  Lauderdale 
shook  hands  rather  spasmodically,  and  each  looked  at 
Katharine’s  arm  a  moment  later,  recalling  the  words  they 
had  exchanged  when  they  had  last  met,  and  the  blow  and 
the  struggle  after  it,  and  many  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  Ralstons  were  very  quiet,  but  behaved 
naturally  and  made  conversation,  avoiding  the  subject  of 
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the  will  as  much  as  possible.  After  dinner  John  and 
Katharine  sat  in  a  corner  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  as  they  used 
to  do  long  ago  in  the  early  days  of  their  love-making,  and 
Alexander  Junior  seemed  well  satisfied,  and  resolutely 
turned  his  back  on  them  and  talked  with  Mrs.  Ralston. 

John  remembered  having  told  his  mother,  when  Katharine 
was  still  at  the  Brights’,  that  the  next  time  Katharine 
entered  her  father’s  house  she  should  go  as  his  wife ;  but 
fate  had  managed  matters  otherwise.  Until  the  question 
of  the  fortune  was  settled,  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  the 
marriage  a  secret.  It  could  only  be  a  question  of  days 
now.  That  was  clear  enough  from  Alexander’s  face,  which 
expressed  his  certainty  of  triumph  as  clearly  as  his  cold 
features  could  express  anything.  His  electric  smile  flashed 
more  frequently  than  it  had  done  for  many  years,  and  his 
steely  eyes  glittered  in  the  light.  But  he  had  grown  thin 
of  late,  for  it  was  hard  to  wait  so  long  before  realising  the 
miser’s  dream. 

In  the  night,  when  he  lay  awake,  he  had  a  wild  idea 
which  haunted  him  in  the  dark  hours,  though  it  never 
crossed  his  brain  during  the  daylight.  He  thought  of 
realising  a  whole  million  in  gold  coin,  and  of  revelling  in 
the  delight  of  pouring  it  from  one  hand  to  another.  He 
had  a  million  of  his  own,  in  a  very  realisable  shape,  but 
somehow  he  would  not  have  risked  that,  so  long  as  he  had 
not  a  second.  Some  one  might  rob  him — one  could  never 
tell.  He  should  like  to  be  alone  with  the  gold  in  his  own 
room  for  one  hour,  and  then  know  that  it  was  safe.  He 
considered  whether  the  gas-light  in  his  dressing-room  were 
strong  enough  to  make  the  metal  glitter.  Electric  light 
would  be  better. 

It  was  a  childish  thought,  and  in  the  daytime  he  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  but  at  night  it  came  upon  him  like 
hunger  or  thirst,  drying  his  lips  and  driving  away  sleep. 
Then,  in  order  to  quiet  his  brain,  he  had  to  promise 
himself  that  he  would  really  do  the  thing  he  longed  to  do 
as  soon  as  it  lay  in  his  power.  But  in  the  morning,  when 
he  stood  before  his  shaving-glass,  and  looked  into  his  own 
hard  eyes,  he  laughed  scornfully. 

So  things  went  on  for  a  few  days  more.  Then  Alex- 
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ander  arose  and  said  that  there  should  be  no  more  delay, 
but  that  the  will  should  be  brought  to  probate  at  the 
next  session  of  the  court,  which  does  not  sit  every  day. 
And  then  the  excitement  grew  more  intense,  and  the 
Brights  and  the  Lauderdales  avoided  one  another  in  the 

o 

street.  Balston  still  went  regularly  to  the  bank  and  saw 
Hamilton  Bright  every  day.  But  though  they  were 
friends  still,  and  there  had  been  no  unfriendly  word  spoken 
between  them,  they  met  as  little  as  possible  and  merely 
nodded  quickly  when  a  meeting  was  unavoidable.  But 
Ralston  was  displeased  by  the  notice  he  attracted  whenever 
he  got  up  from  his  seat  or  sat  down  again.  Occasionally 
an  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  numerous  young  gentlemen 
in  the  bank  came  in,  and  it  was  rarely  that,  after  ex¬ 
changing  a  few  words  with  his  friend,  the  stranger  did 
not  turn  and  glance  at  John,  where  he  sat.  Ralston  did 
not  like  it,  but  he  could  do  nothing  against  it. 

Then  came  the  day  of  judgment.  Without  warning  the 
Brights  produced  a  man  whom  they  believed  to  be  the 
real  John  Simons,  and  who  swore  that  he  had  signed  the 
will  in  the  presence  of  the  testators  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  witnesses. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Lauderdale  side.  But 
the  other  witnesses  had  previously  sworn  to  and  signed  a 
statement,  extracted  from  them  by  the  Lauderdales,  to  the 
effect  that  Persimmons  was  the  man  who  had  signed  with 
them;  and  whether  the  John  Simons  now  present,  who 
was  a  genuine  John  Simons  of  some  kind,  were  the  right 
one  or  not,  they  had  no  intention  of  laying  themselves  open 
to  a  possible  action  for  perjury,  and  stuck  to  their  original 
testimony,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  witness  now 
confronted  with  them,  being  also  clean  shaven,  of  average 
height,  and  possibly  the  possessor  of  a  brown  jacket,  was  a 
perfectly  respectable  citizen  of  Hew  York.  At  this  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  Brights  were  thunderstruck,  and  the 
court  was  surprised.  But  with  the  fear  of  prosecution  by 
the  Lauderdales  before  their  eyes,  the  other  two  would  not 
budge,  though  the  real  John  Simons,  whether  he  had 
signed  or  not,  immediately  threatened  to  prosecute  them 
for  perjury  on  his  own  account.  But  he  did  not  look  im- 
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posing  enough,  and  they  preferred  that  risk  to  the 
other. 

In  the  face  of  such  conflicting  evidence  the  court  ruled 
that,  the  witnesses  not  agreeing,  the  will  could  not  be 
admitted  to  probate,  and  there  was  clearly  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  give  judgment  that  the  deceased  had  died 
intestate,  and  that  administrators  must  dispose  of  the 
property  between  the  next  of  kin,  Alexander  Lauderdale, 
Senior,  and  Katharine  Lauderdale,  widow  of  the  late 
Admiral  Ralston  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

When  Alexander  Junior  heard  the  judgment  he  laughed 
hysterically,  and  showed  his  brilliant  teeth.  Llamilton 
Bright  said  nothing,  but  he,  who  generally  reddened  under 
emotion,  turned  white  to  his  neck  and  under  his  ears. 

“  That’s  all  very  well,”  said  Mr.  Allen  to  Mr.  Henry 
Brett,  as  they  walked  away  together.  “  But  if  he  didn’t 
happen  to  destroy  the  will  I  made  for  him,  there  may  be 
trouble  yet.  I  wonder  where  it  is  !  ” 

But  nobody  seemed  to  know. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  of  the  disappointment 
felt  by  persons  to  whom  a  gigantic  fortune  has  been  left 
by  a  will  which  is  then  entirely  set  aside,  so  that  they 
receive  absolutely  nothing.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
an  analysis  of  the  state  of  mind  which  prevailed  in  the 
households  of  the  Brights  and  the  Crowdies  after  judgment 
had  been  given  against  them  in  the  court  of  probate.  The 
blow  was  sudden  and  stunning.  Though  they  were  all 
very  well-to-do,  even  rich  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
that  word,  their  joint  imagination  had  of  late  so  completely 
outrun  their  present  circumstances,  that  they  felt  impov¬ 
erished  when  the  hope  of  millions  was  removed  beyond 
their  reach.  They  could  not  realise  that  the  will  was 
absolutely  valueless,  and  they  still  felt  sure  that  something 
might  be  done. 

Unfortunately  for  them  the  matter  had  been  finally 
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settled.  In  the  presence  of  witnesses  who  denied  one 
another’s  identity,  and  threatened  one  another  reciprocally 
with  actions  for  perjury,  the  court  could  hardly  have  done 
otherwise  than  it  had  done.  To  this  day  it  is  still  doubt¬ 
ful — from  a  legal  point  of  view — which  of  the  John 
Simonses  signed  as  a  witness,  though  everything  goes  to 
show  that  the  last  one  produced  was  the  right  one,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  others  denied  having  known  him. 
Persimmons  had,  from  the  first,  denied  having  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  he  had  subsequently 
sworn  to  all  manner  of  statements.  The  confusion  was 
complete.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  respectable  John 
Simons  who  appeared  last  was  a  tenant  of  one  of  the 
Lauderdale  houses  in  MacDougal  Street,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  found  himself  at  Robert  Lauderdale’s  house,  having 
gone  to  complain  of  a  leak  in  his  roof  to  old  Robert  him¬ 
self,  after  having  vainly  laid  his  grievance  before  the 
agent  a  number  of  times.  The  story  was  probably  true, 
but  the  other  witnesses  remained  firm  in  their  assertion 
that  he  was  not  the  man.  They  were,  perhaps,  telling  the 
truth  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Neither  Persimmons 
nor  John  Simons  were  men  who  had  anything  unusual 
about  them  to  impress  itself  upon  their  memory.  They 
themselves,  somewhat  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  great 
millionaire,  had  looked  at  him  much  more  than  at  their 
insignificant  fellow  witness.  The  room  had  not  been  light, 
for  the  signing  had  taken  place  late  in  the  afternoon,  as 
all  agreed  in  stating,  and  they  had  not  remained  in  one 
another’s  presence  more  than  three  minutes  altogether. 
Simons,  said  the  other  two,  had  stayed  behind,  whereas 
they  had  left  the  room  immediately.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  their  memory  of  the  man’s  face  should  be  indistinct. 

The  Brights,  however,  threw  the  whole  blame  upon  the 
Lauderdales  and  their  legal  advisers.  The  latter  had  not 
the  right,  they  said,  to  make  the  two  witnesses  sign  an 
affidavit  beforehand  to  the  effect  that  they  recognized  the 
third.  The  Lauderdales  answered  that  there  was  no  law 
to  hinder  them  from  requesting  any  individual  with  whom 
they  had  to  do,  to  swear  to  any  statement  he  made.  The 
two  need  not  have  signed  unless  they  pleased.  There  had 
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been  no  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  They  had 
said  that  they  recognized  Persimmons.  The  Lauderdale 
lawyers  wished  to  make  sure  that  they  did,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  subsequent  trouble,  because  Persimmons  denied  that 
he  was  the  man,  and  might  disappear  before  the  hearing. 
What  was  more  natural  than  that,  out  of  pure  caution, 
they  should  have  wished  to  file  an  affidavit  of  the  man’s 
identity  ?  The  Brights,  amongst  themselves,  were  obliged 
to  admit  that  they  did  not  really  know  who  had  signed, 
and  that  the  only  person  who  could  have  settled  the  dis¬ 
pute  was  dead,  so  that  they  could  not  blame  the  court  for 
its  decision. 

After  the  judgment  John  Simons  quarrelled  with  the 
other  two,  who  turned  upon  him  in  defence  of  their  own 
reputations.  They  swore  out  warrants  against  one  another 
which  were  not  served,  and  they  pottered  amongst  shysters 
and  legal  small  fry,  until  they  had  spent  most  of  their 
money,  and  disappeared  from  the  horizon  with  their 
quarrel.  The  private  opinion  of  the  judge  who  had 
settled  the  question  was  that  there  had  been  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  mistake,  and  that  all  three  had  originally  intended 
to  be  perfectly  honest.  But  he  also  thought  it  far  more 
just  that  the  fortune  should  go  to  the  next  of  kin,  in  spite 
of  Robert  Lauderdale’s  wishes. 

Alexander  Lauderdale  did  his  best  to  conceal  his  delight 
in  his  triumph.  It  had  been  a  far  more  easy  victory  than 
he  had  expected,  and  it  was  practically  complete.  The 
only  drawback  was  that  the  fortune  had  come  into  his  old 
father’s  hands  instead  of  into  his  own,  but  he  anticipated 
no  difficulty  in  ruling  the  old  gentleman  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  nor  in  getting  control  of  the  whole  estate. 
He  intended  to  treat  it  as  he  had  treated  his  own  com¬ 
paratively  small  possessions,  and  he  had  hopes  of  seeing  it 
doubled  in  his  lifetime.  He  could  make  it  double  itself 
in  twenty  years  at  the  utmost,  and  he  was  but  fifty  years 
of  age,  or  thereabouts.  He  should  live  as  long  as  that, 
with  his  iron  constitution  and  careful  habits. 

His  father  received  the  news  with  an  old  man’s  chuckle 
of  pleasure,  and  one  heavy  hand  fell  into  the  other  with  a 
loud  slap  of  satisfaction.  He  had  but  one  idea,  which 
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was  to  extend  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  his  charitable 
institutions,  and  he  saw  at  last  that  he  had  boundless  power 
to  do  so. 

“  I  always  knew  I  should  live  to  build  that  other  asylum 
myself  !  ”  he  cried,  referring  to  one  of  his  favourite 
schemes.  “  It  will  only  cost  a  million  or  so,  and  another 
million  as  a  foundation  will  run  it.  I’ll  send  for  the 
architects  at  once.” 

Alexander  Junior  smiled,  for  he  believed  that  he  was 
quite  able  to  prevent  any  such  extravagance  by  getting 
himself  appointed  his  father’s  guardian,  on  the  ground  that 
the  old  gentleman  would  squander  everything  in  senseless 
charities.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  would  take  some  time 
to  make  the  division  of  the  property,  which  was  almost 
wholly  in  real  estate,  as  has  been  seen,  and  could  not  be  so 
readily  apportioned  as  though  it  had  been  held  in  bond  and 
mortgage.  Of  course  the  administrators  would  allow 
either  of  the  heirs  to  draw  a  large  amount  on  credit  before 
the  settling,  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 

Alexander  Senior  said  that  he  meant  to  live  in  Clinton 
Place  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  his  son  considered  this  a 
very  wise  decision.  The  people  who  lived  opposite  began 
to  watch  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  inherited  over  forty 
millions,  when  he  went  out  on  foot  in  his  shabby  coat  for 
his  airing  on  fine  days.  They  wondered  why  he  did  not  buy 
a  new  one,  as  they  did,  when  their  overcoats  were  worn  out. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  indignant  at  the  idea  of  continuing 
to  inhabit  the  old  house.  In  her  mind  it  was  associated 
with  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  penurious  economy,  and  she 
longed  at  last  for  the  luxury  she  enjoyed  so  thoroughly  in 
the  houses  of  others. 

“  It’s  perfectly  absurd,”  she  said  to  Katharine,  in¬ 
dignantly.  “  I’ve  stood  it  all  these  years  because  I  had  to 
— but  I  won’t  stand  it  any  longer.  If  ever  I  paint  another 
miniature  !  But  I’d  made  up  my  mind  that  I  wouldn’t  do 
that,  even  if  we  didn’t  get  all  the  money.” 

“  I  should  think  so  !  ”  laughed  Katharine.  “  Put  away 
your  paints  and  your  brushes,  mother,  and  say  that  you’ll 
never  use  them  any  more.  You’ll  be  at  it  again  as  hard  as 
ever  in  a  week,  because  you  really  like  it,  you  know  !  ” 
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“  I  suppose  so.”  And  Mrs,  Lauderdale  laughed,  too. 
“  Let’s  go  out,  child.  Let’s  take  a  long  drive — somewhere. 
I  suppose  we  can  drive  as  much  as  we  like  now.” 

“  From  morning  till  night,”  answered  Katharine  ;  “  why 
don’t  we  use  the  horses  and  carriages  They’re  all  there, 
you  know,  and  all  the  grooms  and  coachmen  and  everything, 
just  as  though  nothing  had  happened.” 

“  Do  you  think  we  could  just  go  there  and  order  a 
carriage  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  rather  doubtfully. 

“  Why,  of  course  !  Whose  are  they  all,  if  they’re  not 
ours  and  the  Ralstons’  1  We  have  a  perfect  right - ” 

“  Yes — but  if  we  were  to  meet  people— don’t  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Well — they’re  our  carriages,  not  theirs.”  Katharine 
laughed  again.  “  The  only  question  is  whether  they’ll 
belong  to  the  Ralstons  or  to  us.  I  suppose  they’ll  all  be 
sold  and  we  shall  buy  new  ones.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why,”  answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “  They’re 
perfectly  good  carriages,  and  there  are  some  splendid 
horses - ” 

Twenty-five  years  of  rigid  economy  were  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  a  day,  and  Alexander  Junior  saw  with  satis¬ 
faction  that  his  wife  showed  no  signs  of  developing  any 
very  reprehensible  extravagance.  But  she  enjoyed  that 
first  drive,  lying  back  in  the  luxurious  carriage  with  her 
daughter  by  her  side,  and  feeling  that  it  all  belonged  to 
her,  or,  at  least,  that  she  was  privileged  to  consider  that 
it  did,  ;as  much  as  though  she  had  inherited  the  fortune 
herself. 

Aunt  Maggie  Bright  saw  the  two  in  the  Park  and  bent 
her  head  rather  stiffly.  She  recognized  the  carriage  and 
spoke  of  the  meeting  to  her  son  that  evening. 

“  They’ve  a  right  to  do  as  they  please,”  answered 
Hamilton,  gravely.  “  As  for  the  carriages  and  all  the 
personal  belongings,  they’d  have  had  them  anyway.  I 
should  like  to  know  where  that  other  will  is,  though.  If 
he  didn’t  destroy  it,  it’s  good  now.” 

“  If  it’s  in  existence,  it  will  turn  up  amongst  the  papers 
one  of  these  days.” 

“  Unless  Alexander  gets  at  them — then  it  won’t,”  said 
Bright,  savagely. 
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“  Perhaps  that  isn’t  quite  just,  Ham.  I  don’t  think 
Alexander’s  capable  of  destroying  such  a  thing.” 

“  Oh — isn’t  he  !  You  don’t  know  him,  mother.  If  you 
think  anything  would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  defending 
his  millions,  you’re  very  much  mistaken.  There’s  been 
something  very  queer  about  the  whole  affair.  That  affidavit 
wasn’t  straight.” 

They  argued  the  case  and  talked  over  it,  as  they  had 
done  many  times  already,  without  coming  to  any  con¬ 
clusion,  except  that  they  should  have  had  the  money  and 
Alexander  should  not.  They  always  considered  that  he  had 
got  the  property,  though  it  was  really  his  father’s.  But 
they  both  knew  how  futile  discussion  was,  and  they 
abandoned  it  at  last,  as  they  always  did,  with  a  hopeless 
conviction  that  the  truth  could  never  be  known. 

Katharine  on  her  side  was  much  disturbed  by  what  she 
knew  of  the  previous  will,  and  she  took  counsel  with  John 
Ralston  as  to  how  she  should  act.  There  was  not  much  to 
be  done,  since  the  will  itself  had  not  been  found  up  to  the 
present  date,  though  the  administrators  had  been  already 
some  time  engaged  in  examining  the  papers.  Of  these 
there  was  no  end,  though  the  agent  of  the  estate  was 
acquainted  with  most  of  them.  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
title-deeds  and  leases. 

By  this  time  Alexander  had  practically  admitted  that 
Katharine  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Ralston,  but,  like 
every  one  else  concerned,  he  thought  it  better  to  wait  until 
the  summer  before  announcing  the  fact.  To  do  so  now 
would  look  as  though  the  family  had  only  waited  for 
Robert  Lauderdale’s  death.  Moreover,  though  it  is  so 
little  the  custom  to  wear  mourning  for  any  but  the  very 
nearest  nowadays,  the  inheritance  of  wealth  requires  a 
corresponding  show  of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  heirs.  There 
is  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  about  that.  When  an  uncle 
leaves  a  fortune,  the  particular  nephew  who  gets  it  must 
acknowledge  the  fact  and  propitiate  the  shade  of  the  dear 
departed  with  a  decently  broad  hatband.  The  position  of 
the  Brights  caused  some  amusement.  They  had  worn 
something  approaching  to  mourning  after  old  Lauderdale’s 
death,  but  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  continue  to 
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do  so  after  the  court  had  set  aside  the  will.  The  Lauder- 
dales  and  the  Ralstons  wore  half  mourning. 

As  has  been  said,  Katharine’s  engagement  was  accepted 
as  a  fact  in  the  family,  and  she  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
Ralston  as  often  as  she  pleased,  when  he  was  free  from  his 
work.  He  had  told  Mr.  Beman  that  he  should  prefer  to 
stay  in  the  bank  for  a  time  and  learn  something  about 
business,  and  Beman  had  been  delighted,  especially  when 
he  saw  that  John  came  as  regularly  as  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

In  the  late  spring  John  and  Katharine  often  walked 
together  of  an  afternoon,  between  half-past  five  and  sunset. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  walks  that  Katharine  con¬ 
sulted  him  seriously.  They  went  about  together  in  un¬ 
frequented  places,  as  a  rule,  not  caring  to  meet  acquaint¬ 
ances  at  every  turn.  Neither  of  them  had  any  social 
duties  to  perform,  and  they  were  as  free  to  do  as  they 
pleased  as  though  they  had  not  represented  the  rising 
generation  of  Lauderdales. 

The  spring  had  fairly  come  at  last.  It  had  rained,  and  the 
pavement  dried  in  white  patches,  the  willow  trees  in  the 
square  were  a  blur  of  green,  and  the  Virginia  creeper  on  the 
houses  here  and  there  was  all  rough  with  little  stubby  brown 
buds.  It  had  come  with  a  rush.  The  hyacinths  were  sticking 
their  green  curved  beaks  up  through  the  park  beds,  and  the 
little  cock-sparrows  were  scraping  their  wings  along  the 
ground. 

There  was  a  bright  youthfulness  in  everything, — in  the 
air,  in  the  sky,  in  the  old  houses,  in  the  faces  of  the  people 
in  the  streets.  The  Italians  with  their  fruit  carts  sunned 
themselves,  and  turned  up  their  dark  rough  faces  to  the 
warmth.  The  lame  boy  who  lived  in  the  house  at  the 
corner  of  Clinton  Place  was  out  on  the  pavement  with  a 
single  roller  skate  on  his  better  foot,  pushing  himself  along 
with  his  crutch,  and  laughing  all  to  himself,  pale  but  happy. 
The  old  woman  in  gray,  who  hangs  about  that  region  and 
begs,  had  at  last  taken  the  dilapidated  woollen  shawl  from 
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her  head,  and  had  replaced  it  by  a  very,  very  poor  apology 
for  a  hat,  with  a  crumpled  paper  cherry  and  a  green  leaf  in 
it,  and  only  one  string.  And  the  other  woman,  who  wants  her 
car-fare  to  Harlem,  seemed  more  anxious  to  get  there  than 
ever.  Moreover  the  organ-grinders  expressed  great  joy, 
and  the  children  danced  together  to  the  cheerful  discords, 
in  Washington  Square,  under  the  blur  of  the  green  willows 
— slim  American  children,  who  talked  through  their  noses, 
and  funny  little  French  children  with  ribbons  in  their  hair, 
from  South  Fifth  Avenue,  and  bright-eyed  darkey  children 
with  one  baby  amongst  them.  And  they  took  turns  in 
holding  it  while  the  others  danced. 

Now  also  the  patriotic  Italians  took  occasion  to  bury  a 
dead  comrade  or  two,  and  a  whole  platoon  of  them,  who  had 
been  riflemen  in  their  own  army  at  home,  turned  out  in 
their  smart,  theatrical  uniforms  of  green  and  red,  with 
plumes  of  gleaming  cocks’  feathers  lying  over  one  side  of 
their  flat  waterproof  hats.  And  they  had  a  band  of  their 
own  which  played  a  funeral  march,  as  their  little  legs  moved 
with  doll-like  slowness  to  the  solemn  measure. 

But  Katharine  and  John  Ralston  followed  less  frequented 
paths,  crossing  Broadway  from  Clinton  Place  east,  and 
striking  past  Astor  Place  and  Lafayette  Place — where  the 
Crowdies  lived — by  Stuyvesant  Street  eastwards  to  Avenue 
A  and  Tompkins  Square.  And  there,  too,  the  spring 
was  busy,  blurring  everything  with  green.  Men  were 
getting  the  benches  out  of  the  kiosk  on  the  north  side, 
where  they  are  stacked  away  all  winter,  and  others  were 
repairing  the  band  stand  with  its  shabby  white  dome,  and 
everywhere  there  were  children,  rising  as  it  were  from  the 
earth  to  meet  the  soft  air — rising  as  the  sparkling  little 
air  bubbles  rise  in  champagne,  to  be  free  at  last — hundreds 
of  children,  perhaps  a  thousand,  in  the  vast  area  which 
many  a  New  Yorker  has  not  seen  twice  in  his  life,  out  at 
play  in  the  light  of  the  westering  sun.  They  stared  inno¬ 
cently  as  Katharine  and  Ralston  passed  through  their 
midst,  and  held  their  breath  a  moment  at  the  sight  of  a 
real  lady  and  gentleman.  All  the  little  girls  over  ten 
years  old  looked  at  Katharine’s  clothes  and  approved  of 
them,  and  all  the  boys  looked  at  John  Ralston’s  face  to  see 
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whether  he  would  be  the  right  sort  of  young  person  to 
whom  to  address  an  ironical  remark,  but  decided  that  he 
was  not. 

“  There  goes  a  son  of  a  gamboleer,”  observed  one  small 
chap  on  roller  skates,  as  he  looked  after  John.  “  He’s  fly.” 

“  You  bet !  And  his  girl,  she  knows  it,”  replied  his 
companion,  sharing  in  his  admiration. 

“  Your  dad’s  new  coat’s  that  shape,”  said  the  first. 
“  But  ’taint  made  that  way.  Fifth  Av’nue,  that  is  !  Bet  ?  ” 

“  Lemme  be  !  ”  retorted  the  other.  “  Botherin’  me  ’bout 
dad’s  coat.  Mine’s  better’n  yours,  anyhow.” 

“  Take  a  reef  in  your  lip,  Johnny,  or  I’ll  sit  on  it !  ” 

Thereupon  they  fought  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
But  Katharine  and  John  Ralston  went  on,  and  crossed  the 
great  square  and  left  it  by  the  south-east  corner,  from  which 
a  quiet  street  leads  across  the  remaining  lettered  avenues 
to  an  enormous  timber  yard  at  the  water’s  edge,  a  bad 
neighbourhood  at  night,  and  the  haunt  of  the  class  generi- 
cally  termed  dock  rats,  a  place  of  murder  and  sudden  death 
by  no  means  unfrequently,  but  by  day  as  quiet  and  safe  as 
any  one  could  wish. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do,  Jack,”  Katharine  said,  as 
they  walked  along.  “  The  idea  of  that  other  will  haunts 
me,  and  I  lie  awake  thinking  of  it  at  night.” 

“  Don’t  do  that,”  laughed  Ralston.  “  It  isn’t  worth 
while.  Besides,  it  wouldn’t  make  so  much  difference  if  it 
were  found.” 

“  The  Brights  would  get  their  share — as  much  as  they 
ought  to  expect — instead  of  getting  nothing.  That’s  the 
principal  thing.  But  papa  wouldn’t  like  it  at  all.  As 
things  are  now,  he’ll  probably  have  all  grandpapa’s  share 
when  grandpapa  dies.  I  suppose  he’ll  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it  as  it  is.  But  if  the  old  will  were  found,  and 
were  legal,  you  know — why  then  papa  never  could  possibly 
have  anything  but  the  income  of  half  my  share.  He 
wouldn’t  like  that.” 

“  What  in  the  world  does  he  want  with  so  much  ” 
asked  Ralston,  impatiently.  “  I  do  think  you  Lauderdales 
are  the  strangest  people  !  If  the  will - ” 

“  Don’t  say  ‘you  Lauderdales  ’  to  me  like  that,  Jack  !  ” 
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interrupted  Katharine,  with  a  little  laugh.  “  You’re  every 
bit  as  much  one  as  I  am,  you  know - ” 

“Well — yes.  I  didn’t  want  to  say  disagreeable  things 

about  your  father - ” 

“  So  you  jumbled  us  all  up  together  !  That’s  logical,  at 
all  events.  Well— don’t !  ”  she  laughed  again. 

“No,  I  won’t.  So  I’ll  say  that  your  father  is  the 
strangest  person  I  ever  heard  of.  As  it  is  now,  he’s  prac¬ 
tically  got  half  the  fortune.  If  the  old  will  turned  up  and 
were  proved,  he  and  your  mother  would  get  two-thirds  of 
the  income - ” 

“No,  they  wouldn’t,  Jack.  The  two-thirds  would  be 
divided  equally  between  them  and  Charlotte  and  me.” 

“  Oh — I  see  !  Then  they’d  only  get  one-third  between 
them.  Well — what  difference  does  it  make,  after  all  ? 
There’s  such  a  lot  of  money,  anyhow - ” 

“  You  don’t  understand  papa,  Jack.  I’m  not  sure  that 
I  do — quite.  But  I  think  what  he  wants  is  not  the  in¬ 
come,  for  he’ll  never  spend  it.  I  believe  if  he  had  the 
whole  eighty-two  millions  locked  up  in  the  Safe  Deposit, 
he’d  be  quite  happy,  and  would  prefer  to  go  on  living  in 
Clinton  Place  on  ten  or  eleven  thousand  a  year — or  what¬ 
ever  it  costs — just  as  he’s  always  lived.  It’s  the  money 
he  wants,  I  think,  not  the  income  of  it.  That’s  the  reason 
why  I’m  sure  he  wouldn’t  like  the  other  will.  He’d  fight 
it  just  as  he  fought  this  one.  For  my  part  I  never  could 
understand  what  made  uncle  Robert  change  his  mind  at 
the  last  minute,  just  after  he’d  spoken  to  me.” 

“  He  did,  anyhow.  That’s  the  main  point.” 

“  Yes.  You  know  he  was  very  much  troubled  in  his 
mind  about  the  money.  I  believe  he’s  been  thinking  for 
years  how  to  divide  it  fairly.  I  could  see,  when  he  spoke 
to  me,  that  he  wasn’t  satisfied  with  what  he’d  done.  It 
was  worrying  him  still.  But  now — about  this  other  will 
— ought  I  to  say  anything  ?  I  mean,  is  it  my  duty  to  tell 
papa  what  was  in  it  ?  ” 

“No,  indeed!  How  could  it  be  your  duty?  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  uncle  Robert  had  made  a  previous  will. 
Mr.  Allen  drew  it  up,  though  of  course  he’s  bound  to  say 
nothing  about  what  was  in  it.  It  is  always  taken  for 
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granted  that  when  a  man  makes  a  new  will  he  burns  his 
old  one.  That’s  probably  what  uncle  Robert  did,  like  a 
sensible  man.  What’s  the  use  of  telling  anybody  about 
it  ?  Besides — frankly — I  wouldn’t  trust  your  father,  if 
he  knew  what  was  in  it.  He’d  go  out  of  his  mind  and  do 
something  foolish.” 

“  What,  for  instance  1  What  could  he  do  1  ” 

“Well — it  might  fall  into  his  hands  by  accident.  One 
never  knows.  And  he  might  say  nothing  about  it.  Of 
course,  I  don’t  mean  to  say  exactly  that  he  would - ” 

“No,  dear — please  don’t  say  it.  He’s  my  father,  you 
know — and  I  don’t  think  you  understand  him  as  I  do. 
He  never  would  do  anything  like  that — never  !  1  don’t 

think  it’s  quite  fair  even  to  suggest  such  a  thing.” 

“  I’m  sorry  I  spoke,”  answered  Ralston,  in  a  contrite 
voice,  for  he  saw  that  she  was  really  hurt.  “You  know 
what  I  mean - ” 

“  Yes - ”  she  replied  in  a  doubtful  tone.  “  But  you 

don’t  understand  him,  quite.  It’s  the  view  of  right  and 
wrong,  it  isn’t  the  real  right  and  wrong.  He’s  violent, 
and  he’s  been  cruelly  unkind  to  me,  and — well — he  loves 
money.  I  can’t  deny  it.” 

“  Hardly !  ”  exclaimed  Ralston,  feeling  that  she  was 
justifying  him  with  every  word. 

“  No.  It’s  much  too  clear.  Nobody  could  deny  it. 
But  you’re  very  much  mistaken  if  you  think  that  papa 
would  do  anything  which  he  knew  to  be  dishonest.  With 
all  his  faults  he’s  got  that  good  point.  He’s  honest  in  the 
letter,  and  I  think  he  means  to  be  in  the  spirit.” 

“  How  awfully  charitable  women  are  !  ”  Ralston  laughed, 
rather  scornfully. 

“  No,”  answered  Katharine.  “  I  don’t  go  in  for  being 
charitable.  I’m  not  telling  you  that  I  love  him,  nor  that 
I  can  ever  forgive  some  of  the  things  he’s  said  and  done. 
I  suppose  I  ought  to.  But  I’m  just  as  human  as  other 
people.  I  can’t  turn  the  other  cheek,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know.  I  never  mean  to  give  him  another 
chance  of  hurting  me,  if  I  can  help  it,  because  I  don’t 
know  what  he  might  do.  We’re  very  different,  he  and  I, 
though  we’re  so  much  alike  in  some  ways.  But  all  the 
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same,  I  say  that  papa’s  not  a  bad  man,  and  I  won’t  let 
any  one  else  say  it — not  even  you.  He’s  very  limited. 
He’s  fond  of  money.  He’s  got  a  cruel  streak — I  believe 
it’s  his  New  England  blood,  for  none  of  the  other  Lauder- 
dales  have  it - ” 

“  Except  Hester  Crowdie,”  observed  Ralston.  “  I’m  sure 
she’s  cruel.” 

“  Hester  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine,  in  surprise.  “  How 
absurd  !  She’s  the  kindest  woman  living.” 

“  I  may  be  mistaken — I  judge  from  her  face,  that’s  all, 
and  from  her  eyes  when  she  sees  Crowdie  talking  to  any 
other  woman.” 

“  Oh — she’s  infatuated  about  him,”  laughed  Katharine. 
“  She’s  mad  on  that  point ;  but  as  they  love  each  other  so 
tremendously,  I  think  it’s  rather  nice  of  them  both — don’t 
you  h  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  answered  Ralston,  indifferently.  “  Go  on 
with  what  you  were  saying.  You  were  talking  about  your 
father.” 

“Yes.  He  has  a  cruel  streak.  In  a  small  way, 
Charlotte  has  it,  too.  She  can  say  the  most  horrid  things 
sometimes,  that  give  pain,  and  she  seems  to  enjoy  it.  But 
you’re  wrong  about  Hester — she’s  kind-hearted.  As  for 
papa — it’s  just  that.  His  religion  and  his  love  of  money 
are  always  fighting  in  him.  His  religion  gets  the  better  of 
it  whenever  he’s  tempted  to  do  anything  that’s  plainly 
wrong.  But  his  love  of  money  drives  him  up  to  the  very 
edge  of  what’s  fair.  Now,  for  instance,  he’s  always  told  us 
that  he  was  poor,  and  yet  uncle  Robert  knew  that  he  had 
a  million  put  away  somewhere.  That’s  fifty  thousand  a 
year,  isn’t  it  ?  Yes,  I’ve  heard  him  say  so.  Yet,  I’m  quite 
sure  that  he  really  considered  that  very  little,  much  too 
little  to  have  divided  it  between  us  girls.  So  he’s  made  us 
live  on  a  quarter  of  it  all  our  lives.  He  felt  poor,  and  he 
said  he  was.  Those  things  are  relative,  Jack.  Uncle 
Robert  would  have  felt  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  with 
only  a  million  to  dispose  of.  As  papa  looked  at  it,  it  was 
true,  though  it  didn’t  seem  so  to  us.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean  ?  ” 

“  Dear — if  you  wish  to  defend  your  father,  defend  him 
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as  much  as  you  please.  But  let’s  differ  in  our  opinion  of 
some  of  his  peculiarities.  It’s  better  to  agree  about  differing, 
you  know.  We’ve  both  got  the  most  awful  tempers,  you 
and  I,  and  unless  we  label  the  disagreeable  things,  we  shall 
quarrel  over  them.  That’s  one  of  them — your  father. 
Put  him  away  and  lock  up  the  idea.  It’s  safer.” 

“  But  you  and  I  wouldn’t  really  quarrel — even  about 
him,  Jack,”  said  Katharine,  with  sudden  earnestness. 

“  Well — I  don’t  know.  Not  for  long,  of  course.” 

“Nor  for  one  minute,”  said  Katharine,  in  a  tone  of 
absolute  certainty.  “When  have  we  quarrelled,  Jack? 
Except  last  winter,  over  that  wretched  misunderstanding 
— and  that  was  all  my  fault.  You  don’t  think  I’m  angry 
about  what  you  said  of  papa,  do  you  ?  I’m  not,  and  I’m 
sorry  if  you  thought  I  was.  But  how  could  two  people 
love  each  other  as  we  do,  and  quarrel  ?  You  didn’t  mean 
what  you  said,  dear,  or  you  don’t  understand  by  quarrelling 
what  I  understand  by  it.  Perhaps  that’s  it.  I’ve  grown 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  fighting,  and  I  hate  it. 
You’ve  not.  You  don’t  understand,  as  I  said.  You’ve 
never  quarrelled  with  your  mother,  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Never  but  once — at  the  same  time,  you  know,  when 
they  were  all  against  me.  It  didn’t  last  long.” 

“  Exactly.  You’ve  had  your  fights  with  men,  I  suppose, 
and  all  that.  It’s  quite  different.  But  I’ve  lived  all  my 
life  in  the  most  especial  garden  of  our  family  tempers. 
Four  of  us — grandpapa,  papa,  Charlotte,  and  I — and  my 
mother  as  the  only  peacemaker,  with  her  Kentucky  blood  ! 
But  she’s  always  done  her  best,  and  we  love  each  other 
dearly,  she  and  I,  though  we’ve  been  tearing  each  other’s 
hair  out  for  the  last  four  months — until  the  other  day. 
Now  we’re  friends  again,  Jack;  she’s  been  splendid,  you 
know,  or  rather,  you  don’t  half  know  !  ” 

“  And  what  happened  the  other  day,  to  save  your 
remaining  locks  ?  ”  inquired  Ralston,  with  a  smile. 

“  Oh,  I  can’t  tell  you.  Perhaps  she  will,  some  day. 
But  as  I  was  saying,  you  can’t  imagine  what  my  life  at 
home  has  been  all  these  years.  I’m  not  sure  whether  it 
hasn’t  been  worse  since  Charlotte  was  married.  You  know 
what  we  are — we’re  so  awfully  polite  when  we  fight.  Ham 
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Bright’s  the  only  one  who  gets  rough  when  he’s  excited. 
That’s  California  and  Nevada,  I  suppose.  But  we  !  we 
quarrel  with  all  solemnity.  A  family  of  undertakers 
couldn’t  do  it  more  gravely.  It  always  seems  to  me  that 
papa  ought  to  have  a  band  on  his  hat  and  black  gloves 
when  he  begins.  Yes,  it’s  funny  to  talk  about.  But  it’s 
not  pleasant  to  live  in  the  middle  of  it.  We’re  all  used  to 
being  on  the  defensive.  Charlotte  didn’t  mind  what  she 
said  to  papa,  but  she  used  to  pick  her  words  and  arrange 
her  phrases — like  knives  all  stuck  up  in  a  neat  row  for  him 
to  fall  upon.  And  he  generally  fell,  and  hurt  himself 
badly — poor  papa  !  He’s  not  very  clever,  though  he’s  so 
precise  about  what  he  knows.  And  every  now  and  then 
mother  would  strike  out  with  one  of  her  dashing  southern 
sentiments,  and  then  I’d  say  something,  and  when  nobody 
thought  that  grandpapa  had  heard  a  word  of  the  conver¬ 
sation,  he’d  suddenly  make  a  remark — a  regular  Lauderdale 
remark  that  set  everybody  by  the  ears  again.  But  it’s 
only  since  you  and  papa  had  that  awful  scene — you  know, 
when  you  first  wanted  to  marry  me — it’s  only  since  then 
that  he’s  got  into  the  habit  of  raising  his  voice  and  being 
angry,  and - ”  She  stopped  short. 

“  And  generally  behaving  like  a  fiend  incarnate,”  sug¬ 
gested  Ralston,  by  way  of  ending  the  sentence. 

“  Oh,  well — let’s  leave  them  alone,  dear,”  answered 
Katharine.  “  It’s  all  going  to  be  so  different  now.  I  only 
wanted  to  explain  to  you  what  I  meant  by  quarrelling, 
that’s  all.  I  want  to  forget  all  about  it,  and  live  with  you 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  ever,  and  be  perfectly  peaceful  and 
happy — as  we  shall  be.  Look  at  the  sunset.  That’s  much 
better  than  talking  about  those  horrid  old  times,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

They  stood  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  on  the  road  that 
runs  along  from  pier  to  pier.  Katharine  laid  her  hand 
upon  Ralston’s  arm,  and  felt  how  it  drew  her  gently 
close  to  him,  and  glancing  at  his  face  she  loved  it  better 
than  ever  in  the  red  evening  light. 

The  sun  was  going  down  between  two  clouds,  the  one 
above  him,  the  other  below,  gray  and  golden,  behind 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  behind  the  close-crossing  pencil  masts 
and  needle  yards  of  many  vessels.  From  the  river  rose 
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the  white  plumes  of  twenty  little  puffing  tugs  and  ferry¬ 
boats  far  down  in  the  distance.  Between  the  sun’s  great 
flattened  disk  and  the  lovers’  eyes  passed  a  great  three- 
masted  schooner,  her  vast  main  and  mizzen  set,  her  fore¬ 
sail  and  jib  hauled  down,  being  towed  outward.  It  was 
very  still,  for  the  dock  hands  had  gone  home. 

“  I  love  you,  dear,”  said  Katharine,  softly. 

But  Ralston  answered  nothing.  Only  his  right  hand 
drew  her  left  more  closely  to  his  side. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

Katharine  had  been  intimate  with  Hester  Crowdie 
from  the  time  when  they  had  both  been  children,  though 
Hester  was  several  years  older  than  she.  Possibly  the 
friendship  had  been  one  of  Katharine’s  mistakes.  For 
his  part,  Ralston,  as  has  been  seen,  did  not  place  great 
confidence  in  the  married  woman’s  nature,  and  if  he  did 
not  tell  Katharine  exactly  what  he  thought,  it  was  not 
from  lack  of  conviction  but  because  he  felt  that  the  con¬ 
viction  itself  was  intuitive  rather  than  logical.  Men,  as 
well  as  women,  have  intuitions  which  they  cannot  explain, 
but  they  are  much  more  inclined  to  conceal  them  than 
women  are,  because  they  have  been  taught  not  to  trust  to 
them.  They  judge  others,  and  especially  they  judge 
women,  from  small  facts  which  they  are  often  ashamed  of 
seeming  to  value  so  highly.  At  least,  when  they  analyse 
their  feelings  about  any  given  woman,  it  often  happens 
that  their  reasoning  leads  up  to  some  detail  which,  stand¬ 
ing  alone,  must  and  does  appear  altogether  insignificant. 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  such  very  small  causes 
among  the  realities  actually  produce  the  whole  consequence 
which  affects  the  mind,  or  whether  man’s  view  of  woman 
and  woman’s  view  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  judg¬ 
ments  each  forms  upon  his  and  her  own  sex,  is  not  depend¬ 
ent  upon  a  very  subtle  sense  of  truth,  acting  by  paths 
shorter  than  logical  deduction. 

In  illustration  and  as  an  example  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  persons  convey  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  numbers  precisely,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
without  any  operation  of  counting.  Most  people  can  say 
at  a  glance,  of  any  small  group  of  objects,  that  there  are 
two,  three,  four,  or  even  seven.  With  almost  all  individuals, 
counting  and  counting  from  the  beginning,  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  when  there  are  eight  or  more  objects  together.  For 
though  the  eye  embraces  seven,  as  seven,  it  cannot  embrace 
seven  out  of  eight  and  countone  more  to  makeup  the  number. 
If  there  is  any  counting  it  must  be  done  from  the  beginning. 

Similarly,  in  reading  rapidly,  there  are  many  who  do 
not  read  every  word.  Their  eyes  and  intelligence  seize 
upon  and  comprehend  blocks  of  words  and  even  of  lines, 
by  a  series  of  spasmodic  leaps,  as  it  were,  after  each  one  of 
which  there  is  a  pause  of  very  short  and  hardly  perceptible 
duration.  Those  who  have  been  obliged  to  read  very 
quickly,  such  as  readers  of  manuscripts,  and  especially  pro¬ 
fessional  critics  of  second-class  literature,  are  perfectly  well 
aware  of  this  faculty.  Such  men  often  read  through  and 
judge  several  volumes  in  a  day,  a  fact  which  would  not  be 
possible  if  they  had  to  read  each  word  of  every  sentence. 
It  is  not  well  done,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  but 
we  are  surprised  to  see  it  done  at  all.  The  result,  in  the 
modern  phrase,  is  not  judgment,  but  tasting.  But  it  is  a 
result,  all  the  same.  By  force  of  a  habit  which  cannot  by 
any  means  be  acquired  by  every  one,  words  and  even  blocks 
of  words  to  a  great  number  have  become  to  such  a  reader 
as  symbols,  which  convey  to  his  mind  an  idea  all  at  once. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  by  easy  stages  real  symbols 
could,  in  our  ordinary  books,  take  the  place  of  long  sen¬ 
tences,  and  convey  meaning  without  words  at  all.  All 
forms  of  religion  have  made  use  of  such  symbols,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  could  not  be  used  in  printing,  though 
there  may  be  excellent  reasons  why  they  should  not  be 
adopted.  But  in  reading,  as  in  counting,  when  the  meaning 
of  a  whole  sentence  is  not  understood  at  a  glance,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  read  it  from  the  beginning,  word  by  word,  or 
by  shorter  blocks  of  words,  just  as  it  is  necessary  to  spell  out 
a  single  word,  such  as  a  name,  if  it  is  not  familiar  at  first 
sight,  and  is  not  made  up  of  familiar  syllables. 

And  in  this  way?  perhaps,  the  mind  of  one  individual 
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judges  the  whole  personality  of  another,  without  going 
through  any  form  of  analysis  or  any  enumeration  of  quali¬ 
ties  and  defects.  The  instinctive  attraction  of  opposite 
sexes  for  one  another  sharpens  the  faculties  of  all  living 
creatures,  and  hence  it  may  possibly  be,  that  men  generally 
understand  women  better  than  men,  and  the  converse,  that 
women  are  better  judges  of  men  than  they  are  of  other 
women.  It  is  often  true  that  the  combined  judgment  passed 
by  a  man  and  woman  in  consultation  upon  any  individual 
is  vague  and  worthless,  though  in  rare  cases  where  a  profound 
and  wide-reaching  sympathy  really  exists,  such  joint  judg¬ 
ment  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

This  may  be  a  mere  theory,  or  it  may  be  the  truth,  but 
at  all  events  it  seems  simpler  to  believe  that  what  we  call 
intuition  is  founded  upon  some  such  appreciation  of  each 
individual  as  a  symbol  representing  a  set  of  thoughts,  than 
to  suppose  that  it  is  a  sort  of  sixth  sense,  sometimes  amount¬ 
ing  to  second  sight.  Every  one  may  judge  of  that  out  of 
his  own  experience. 

Ralston,  who  was  familiar  enough  with  the  character 
of  his  family  in  all  its  branches,  thought  that  he  saw  in 
Hester  Crowdie  a  sort  of  modification  of  the  same  love  of 
possession  which  made  a  miser  of  Alexander  Junior,  and 
which,  if  opposed,  would  be  as  ruthless  and  as  dangerous. 
He  might  have  been  willing  to  admit  that  he  had  a  share 
of  the  same  peculiarity,  quality,  or  defect,  himself.  The 
tenacity  of  his  love  for  Katharine  proved  that  he  had  it. 
But  as  he  disliked  Crowdie  so  sincerely,  Hester’s  passion 
for  her  husband  seemed  abnormal  in  his  eyes.  He  fancied 
that  if  it  were  crossed  or  thwarted  she  would  be  capable  of 
going  to  any  extremity  for  its  sake.  Her  friendship  for 
Katharine,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  turned  to  hatred  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

The  friendship  of  a  passionate  woman  who  seeks  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  confidences  of  her  overflowing  nature,  rather 
than  the  companionship  and  mutual  respect  which  friend¬ 
ship  means,  if  it  means  anything,  is  always  selfish  and 
generally  dangerous.  It  has  no  elements  of  stability  in  it. 
When  she  has  no  more  confidences  to  make  she  is  silent, 
not  companionable.  When  she  has  exhausted  sympathy 
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by  the  often  repeated  tale  of  her  own  minor  experiences 
or  of  her  woes,  real  or  imaginary,  and  when  the  response 
of  the  worn-out  listener  grows  more  dull  or  slow,  she  be¬ 
lieves  that  she  has  exhausted  also  her  friend’s  heart,  that 
it  is  shallow  and  arid,  and  she  turns  away  in  disgust  and 
disappointment,  seeking  a  kindred  soul.  And  that  is  the 
end  of  many  friendships  between  women.  As  often  as 
not,  they  are  founded  upon  the  irresistible  desire  to  make 
confidences,  experienced  by  one  or  both  of  the  fancied 
friends,  and  they  come  to  an  end  when  confidence  no  longer 
elicits  sympathy.  There  is  neither  the  simple  delight  in 
companionship  which  requires  no  emotion,  nor  the  active 
intellectual  principle  on  both  sides  which  finds  pleasure  in 
the  free  trade  of  thought  without  subjection  to  the  exigent 
tariff  which  exacts  the  duty  of  pity  or  admiration  and  un¬ 
hesitatingly  excludes  those  who  have  neither  to  pay,  from 
intellectual  commerce. 

The  less  impulsive,  the  less  passionate  woman  of  the 
two,  she  who  receives  all  this  outpouring  of  the  shallow 
but  easily  agitated  soul,  is  the  one  who  is  imposed  upon. 
Until  she  has  had  experience,  she  believes  in  sufferings 
and  joys  commensurate  with  the  words  which  express  both, 
and  even  greater.  Her  pity  is  really  excited ;  her  admi¬ 
ration  is  genuine ;  she  sheds  tears  sympathetic,  and  glows 
with  pride  vicarious.  Her  slow  nature  is  roused,  and  its 
activity  continues  after  the  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  her. 
Then,  all  at  once,  she  finds  out  that  truth,  and  suffers  the 
rude  shock  which  a  less  stable  being  would  scarcely  feel. 
She  is  the  one  who  suffers.  The  other  merely  wonders 
why  her  confidences  no  longer  interest  her  friend,  and  lets 
them  boil  over  in  a  new  direction.  Not  knowing  what 
real  friendship  means,  she  who  loses  it  loses  nothing. 
What  she  misses  is  the  pity  and  also  the  admiration  which 
helped  her  to  pity  and  admire  herself,  and  she  can  get 
both  elsewhere.  But  the  stronger,  more  silent  woman, 
broods  over  her  disenchantment  and  loses  her  belief  in 
human  nature,  which  is  the  key  to  human  happiness,  as 
faith  in  God  is  the  key  to  heaven.  She  will  not  easily  be 
drawn  into  such  friendship  again,  and  is  quick  to  scoff  at 
it  in  others. 
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For  the  disenchantment  of  broken  friendship  is  less 
violent  but  more  deep-reaching  than  the  disenchantment 
of  broken  love-faith.  Love  is  for  the  one,  friendship  is, 
or  may  be,  for  the  many.  There  is  no  natural  reason  why 
any  man  or  woman  whom  we  meet,  should  never  become 
our  friend.  To  lose  faith  in  human  nature  may  sometimes 
render  love  impossible.  But  though  one  woman  have 
betrayed  us,  and  though  we  say  in  our  heart  that  men  and 
women  are  faithless  in  love,  yet  we  have  not  therefore  said 
that  all  humanity  is  faithless  in  all  that  which  makes  up 
friendship. 

Friendship  is  more  composite  than  love,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  so  with  advancing  years,  as  the  whole  of 
life,  which  made  such  a  hugely  noble  impression  upon  our 
young  sight,  is  dissected,  bit  by  bit,  before  the  weary  eyes 
that  have  seen  it  too  long,  and  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
heart  that  has  known  bitterness.  Friendship,  like  charity, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  rending  of  it  shows  them 
as  they  are,  and  they  are  not  beautiful. 

Katharine  had  of  late  gone  through  events  which  had 
tended  to  destroy  the  whole-heartedness  of  her  view  of  the 
world  and  its  people.  Within  the  past  six  months  her 
character  had  developed,  if  it  had  not  changed,  and  if  she 
was  more  in  earnest  about  her  realities,  she  was  harder  in 
judging  her  imaginings  and  in  testing  anything  in  the 
nature  of  an  ideal  which  presented  itself  to  her  moral 
vision.  She  would  have  made  a  firmer  friend  now  than 
formerly,  but  her  friendship  was  also  much  harder  to  obtain. 

She  was,  doubtless,  quite  truthful  to  herself  in  what  she 
thought  of  her  own  mother,  for  instance.  They  were 
altogether  reconciled  for  the  present,  and  outwardly  their 
intercourse  was  what  it  had  been  before  Mrs.  Lauderdale’s 
unreasoning  envy  had  almost  brought  about  a  permanent 
estrangement.  But  the  fact  remained  that  the  estrange¬ 
ment  had  come,  though  it  had  also  gone  again,  and  Katha¬ 
rine  felt  that  it  might  possibly  some  day  return.  The 
childlike  faith,  the  belief  that  her  mother  could  do  nothing 
wrong,  which  is  one  of  childhood’s  happiest  tenets,  was 
destroyed  for  ever.  Tier  mother,  henceforth,  was  as  other 
women  were  in  her  eyes,  nearer  to  her,  by  the  natural  bonds 
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that  bound  the  two  together  and  by  the  necessary  inter¬ 
course  of  daily  life,  but  not  in  heart  nor  in  real  sympathy. 
Katharine  asked  herself  coldly  what  an  affection  could  be 
worth  which  could  hate  its  object  out  of  pure  vanity  ;  and 
the  answer  was  that  it  could  not  be  worth  much.  But 
she  never  underrated  its  true  value  in  the  newly  discovered 
proof  of  its  fallibility. 

Evidently  she  was  going  far — too  far,  perhaps,  for  justice 
and  certainly  too  far  for  happiness.  And  she  applied  her 
conclusion  not  only  to  her  own  mother,  but  to  all  hand¬ 
some  mothers  who  had  pretty  daughters.  The  first  breath 
of  envy  would  poison  any  mother’s  love  she  thought,  and 
the  memories  of  her  own  childhood  were  poisoned  retro¬ 
spectively  by  the  bitterness  of  the  present.  She  was  at 
that  stage  of  growth  when  generalities  have  a  force  which 
they  have  never  acquired  before  and  which  they  soon  lose, 
as  life’s  hailstorm  of  exceptions  batters  them  out  of  shape. 
Out  of  isolated  facts  she  made  them,  and  made  of  them 
rules,  and  of  rules  laws. 

As  for  her  father’s  conduct,  it  had  been  less  unexpected, 
though  it  had  hurt  her  even  more,  because  it  had  crossed 
her  own  path  so  much  more  rudely  and  directly.  But  it 
had  helped  to  destroy  other  illusions,  and  in  a  way  to 
undermine  something  which  was  not  an  illusion  at  all.  She 
had  always  believed  in  his  courage  and  manliness,  and 
both  had,  in  her  opinion,  broken  down.  No  man  could  be 
brave,  she  felt,  who  treated  any  woman  as  her  father  had 
treated  her,  and  the  mere  thought  of  the  past  scenes  of 
violence  sent  a  thrill  of  pain  to  her  injured  arm.  No  man 
could  be  manly  who  could  wish  to  sacrifice  his  daughter 
as  she  considered  that  he  had  wished  to  sacrifice  her — to 
sell  her,  as  she  said  in  her  anger. 

There  was  injustice  in  this.  Archibald  Wingfield  was 
one  of  the  most  desirable  and  desired  young  men  in  New 
York.  Having  made  up  his  mind  that  Katharine  should 
not  marry  Ralston,  Alexander  Junior  could  hardly  have 
done  better  for  her  than  he  did  in  trying  to  bring  about  a 
match  with  Wingfield.  But  there  Katharine  was  influenced 
by  her  love  for  John,  which  made  her  look  upon  the  mere 
suggestion  of  a  rival  as  an  insult  hardly  to  be  forgiven. 
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The  deeper  and  less  apparent  wound  in  her  belief  was 
the  more  dangerous,  though  she  did  not  know  it.  Alex¬ 
ander  Junior  had  always  professed  to  act  upon  the  most 
rigid  religious  principles,  and  though  Katharine  did  not 
sympathize  with  the  form  of  worship  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up,  and  had  at  one  time  been  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  her  mother  was, 
she  had,  nevertheless,  accorded  a  certain  degree  of  admira¬ 
tion  to  her  father’s  unbending  and  uncompromising  con¬ 
sistency.  There  was  no  gentleness  and  no  consolation  in 
such  religion,  she  thought,  but  she  could  not  help  ad¬ 
miring  its  strength  and  directness.  She  had  said,  too, 
that  her  father  was  faithful  in  his  love  for  her  mother, 
a  fact  which  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  its  weight  in 
her  eyes  at  present.  But  of  late  he  had  done  many 
things  which  Katharine  was  sure  could  not  be  justified 
by  any  religion  whatsoever,  and  had  shown  tendencies 
which,  if  his  religion  had  ever  been  real,  should,  in  her 
view,  have  been  stamped  out  or  wholly  destroyed  long 
ago.  His  avarice  was  one  of  them,  his  cruelty  to  herself 
another,  his  attempt  to  injure  John  Ralston  in  Mr. 
Beman’s  opinion  was  a  third.  And  all  these  tendencies 
were  as  strong  as  himself  and  could  not  be  easily  hidden 
nor  charitably  overlooked.  Not  knowing  the  real  strength 
of  any  great  passion,  she  could  not  realise  that  there  might 
have  been  a  conflict  in  her  father’s  heart.  To  children, 
real  sin  seems  as  monstrous  as  real  virtue  seems  to  those 
who  have  sinned  often,  and  in  respect  of  real  sin,  Katha¬ 
rine  was  yet  but  a  child.  She  saw  a  man  doing  wrong, 
who  said  that  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  his  religion.  She  overlooked  his  temptations,  she 
ignored  his  struggles,  she  said  that  he  was  bad  and  called 
his  religion  a  fiction. 

The  direct  consequence  was  that  such  convictions  as  she 
had  herself  were  undermined  and  shaken  and  almost 
ruined,  and  the  moral  disturbance  affected  her  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  except,  perhaps,  in  her  love  for  John 
Ralston,  which  grew  stronger  as  other  things  failed. 

With  regard  to  her  friendship  for  Hester,  however,  it 
had  not,  as  yet,  suffered  any  rude  shock. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Katharine  and  Hester  had  seen  but  little  of  one 
another  during  the  battle  of  the  will,  and  a  certain  awk¬ 
wardness  and  reticence  had  appeared  between  them,  which 
Katharine  attributed  altogether  to  the  question  of  the 
fortune.  As  has  been  seen,  however,  it  had  another 
source  on  Hester’s  side,-  and  one  much  more  likely  to 
produce  results  that  might  hurt  one  or  the  other  or  both 
of  them.  As  for  Katharine,  it  was  characteristic  of  her 
that  she  attempted  to  return  to  the  former  cordiality  of 
their  relations  as  soon  as  the  matter  of  the  inheritance  had 
been  settled. 

She  found  Hester  cold  and  unsympathetic,  but  she 
excused  her  on  the  ground  of  the  family  dispute,  and  of 
the  very  great  disappointment  the  Crowdies  must  have 
suffered  from  the  decision  of  the  court.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  indifferent  matters  and  languished,  as  they 
sat  together  in  the  pretty  little  room  at  the  front  of  the 
house.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  smell  of  the 
spring  came  in  through  the  open  windows. 

“  It’s  getting  very  dull  in  Xew  York,”  said  Hester,  after 
a  long  pause.  “I  think  we  shall  go  out  of  town  soon, 
this  year.” 

She  suppressed  a  yawn  with  her  diaphanous  hand,  as 
she  leaned  back  in  her  corner  of  the  sofa,  staring  vacantly 
at  an  etching  which  hung  on  the  opposite  wall,  and 
wishing  that  Katharine  would  go.  Then  she  rang  the  bell, 
having  thought  of  tea  as  a  possible  antidote  to  dulness. 

“  I  suppose  we  shall  go  away,  too,”  said  Katharine, 
wondering  what  the  summer  was  to  be  like. 

The  servant  came,  and  got  his  orders,  and  went  out, 
and  Hester  almost  yawned  again. 

“  I  don’t  know  Avhat’s  the  matter  with  me,”  she  said, 
half  apologetically.  “  I’m  so  sleepy.” 

“  You’ll  be  all  right  after  you’ve  had  some  tea,”  answered 
Katharine,  trying  to  think  of  something  pleasant  to  say, 
and  finding  nothing. 
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“  I  hope  so,”  observed  the  elder  woman.  “  This  is 
awful.  I’m  conscious  of  being  dreadfully  dull.” 

“  It’s  probably  the  reaction,”  suggested  Katharine. 

There  was  another  long  pause.  The  sound  of  a  carriage 
passing  along  the  street  came  in  through  the  windows,  but 
scarcely  seemed  to  break  the  silence.  Presently  the 
servant  returned — a  highly  respectable,  elderly  butler 
with  very  white  hair,  answering  to  the  name  of  Fletcher. 
He  set  down  the  tea  and  departed  noiselessly  and  with 
dignity.  He  had  formerly  been  butler  at  the  Ralstons’ 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  Mrs.  Ralston  had  reduced  her 
establishment  after  her  husband’s  death. 

“  What  reaction  did  you  mean  ]  ”  asked  Hester,  idly,  as 
she  made  the  tea. 

“  Oh — I  meant  the  natural  reaction  after  the  tremen¬ 
dous  excitement  we’ve  all  been  living  in  for  so  long.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  ejaculated  her  companion,  rather  coldly.  “  I 
see,”  she  continued  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  had 
made  a  busy  little  clatter  with  the  tea-things,  “you  mean 
because  we  hoped  to  get  the  money  and  didn’t — therefore, 
I’m  sleepy.  That  doesn’t  sound  very  sensible.” 

“  Well — not  as  you  put  it,”  answered  Katharine,  with 
a  short  laugh  of  embarrassment. 

She  had  determined  to  attack  the  subject  boldly,  so  as 
to  break  the  ice  once  and  for  always.  Hester’s  aggressive 
answer  put  her  out.  g 

“  How  would  you  put  it  ?  ”  inquired  the  latter,  leaning 
back  again  and  waiting  for  the  tea  to  draw.  “  Explain  ! 
I’m  awfully  dull  to-day.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  it’s  natural  ?  ”  asked  Katharine. 
“  It’s  of  no  use  to  deny  that  we’ve  all  been  tremendously 
excited  during  the  last  fortnight,  and  now  the  excitement 
has  stopped.  One’s  nerves  run  down — that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know — and  then  one’s  tired  and  feels  depressed.” 

“The  depression’s  natural — in  our  case,”  answered  Hester, 
lif ting  the  cover  and  looking  into  the  teapot  in  a  futile  way, 
as  though  she  would  see  whether  the  tea  were  strong  enough. 

“  Yes,”  said  Katharine,  thoughtfully.  “  Do  you  know, 
dear  1  It  seems  to  me  as  though  you  were  thinking  that 
it  was  my  fault,  in  a  way.” 
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‘‘  What  1  That  I’m  depressed  h  Don’t  be  silly  !  Do 
you  like  it  strong  ?  I’ve  forgotten.  It’s  about  right  now, 
I  should  think.” 

“  A  little  water,  please — no  cream — one  lump  of  sugar 
— thanks.  No,”  she  continued,  a  little  impatiently, 
“  you  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean,  if  you’ll  only 

understand.  I  suppose  that’s  rather  Irish - ”  she 

laughed  again. 

“  It’s  Greek  to  me  !  ”  replied  Hester,  smartly,  as  she 
poured  out  her  own  cup  of  tea.  “  You’re  trying  to  say 
something — why  don’t  you  say  it  'l  ” 

It  began  to  be  clear  to  Katharine  that  there  were  more 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  what  she  was  attempting  to  do, 
than  she  had  dreamt  of.  She  had  expected  that  Hester 
would  be  quite  ready  to  meet  her  half  way,  instead  of 
intrenching  herself  behind  an  absurd  and  pretended  mis¬ 
understanding,  as  she  was  doing.  The  best  way  seemed 
to  be  to  enter  into  an  explanation  at  once.  She  sipped 
her  tea  thoughtfully  and  then  began  again. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  exactly  what  I  mean,”  she  said  ;  “  so  that 
you’ll  see  it  as  I  do.  I’m  afraid  that  this  question  of 
money  has  come  between  you  and  me.  And  if  it  has,  I’m 
very  sorry,  because  I’m  very  fond  of  you,  Hester.” 

“  Well — I’m  fond  of  you,”  answered  Hester,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone.  “  I  don’t  see  why  the  money  should 
make  any  difference.” 

“  I  hope  it  doesn’t.  Only — I’m  afraid  it  does,  in  spite 
of  what  you  say.  I  don’t  feel  as  though  we  could  ever  be 
again  exactly  what  we’ve  always  been  until  now.  But  it’s 
not  fair,  Hester.  It’s  not  just.  You  know  very  well 
that  if  I  could  have  done  anything  to  make  the  will  good, 
I  would  have  done  it.  I  couldn’t.  What  co’uld  I  do? 
It’s  simply  a  misfortune  that  we  were  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fight — or  our  people  were.  I’m  not  exactly  what 
you’d  call  gushing,  I  suppose — indeed,  I  know  I’m  not. 
But  it  hurts  me  to  think  that  we’re  to  be  like  strangers, 
because  three  men  couldn’t  agree  about  a  signature.  It’s 
unnatural.  It’s  not  right.  I  came  here  to-day,  meaning 
to  say  so — and  I’m  glad  I’ve  had  the  courage  to  say  it 
without  waiting  any  longer.  But  if  we’re  only  to  know 
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each  other — in  a  general  way  like  distant  cousins — why, 
it’s  better  to  acknowledge  it  at  once.  It  sha’n’t  come  from 
me — that’s  all.  But  I’d  rather  be  prepared  for  it,  you 
know.” 

“  So  far  as  I’m  concerned,  I  don’t  want  to  fight,”  said 
Hester,  coolly.  “  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  we  should. 
Of  course  we  don’t  throw  ourselves  into  each  other’s  arms 
and  cry  with  delight  every  time  we  meet,  like  schoolgirls. 
We’ve  outgrown  that.  But  as  for  my  quarrelling  with 
you  because  your  father’s  inherited  a  fortune  when  I  ought 
to  have  had  a  part  of  it — it’s  too  ridiculous.  You  would  have 
had  a  share,  too,  under  the  will.  Then  you  ought  to 
quarrel  with  your  own  father,  much  more  than  with  me. 
Isn’t  that  common  sense  ?  ” 

“  Yes — I  suppose  it  is.  But  you  don’t  say  it  exactly 
as  though - ” 

Katharine  stopped  short.  She  was  afraid  of  seeming 
impulsive,  as  many  people  of  self-contained  natures  are. 
She  knew  that  she  was  not  herself  very  expansive,  as  a 
rule,  in  her  expressions  of  affection.  But  Hester  was,  and 
the  change  from  her  former  manner  to  her  present  coldness 
was  startling.  One  may  miss  in  others  what  one  would 
not  have  in  oneself,  and  one  may  resent  another’s  refusal 
to  give  it.  The  regret  of  missing  anything  is  not  measured 
by  its  value,  but  by  the  strength  of  the  habit  its  presence 
has  created.  Men  liberated  after  years  of  captivity  have 
missed  their  chains..  The  Irish  woman  in  the  typical 
story  complained  that  her  husband  no  longer  beat  her. 
She  missed  it. 

“  I’ll  say  it  in  any  way  you  like,”  answered  Hester, 
hardly.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  we’re  just  as  good  friends 
as  ever.  I  see  no  difference.” 

“I  do,”  answered  Katharine.  “And  there’s  always 
going  to  be  a  difference,  now,”  she  added,  regretfully. 

She  was  conscious  that  in  some  unaccountable  way  the 
positions  had  been  reversed  with  regard  to  her  character 
and  her  friend’s.  It  should  naturally  have  been  the  more 
passionate,  expansive,  sensitive  woman  who  should  be 
almost  begging  that  the  old  friendship  might  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  Katharine  herself,  the  colder  of  the  two,  the 
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one  by  far  less  easily  carried  away  by  passing  emotions, 
should  have  been  giving  the  assurance  that  nothing  was 
changed.  It  was  incomprehensible  to  her,  as  well  it 
might  be,  since  there  was  a  cause  for  Hester’s  behaviour 
which  lay  very  far  from  the  question  of  money,  though  the 
coldness  which  the  latter  had  caused  was  helping  to  make 
matters  worse. 

“  I  suppose  we’re  outgrowing  each  other,”  suggested 
Hester,  who  was  more  or  less  anxious  to  account  for  the 
change,  since  Katharine  was  laying  such  great  stress  upon 
it.  “  You  know  that’s  the  way  of  the  world,”  she  added, 
tritely.  “  People  are  ever  so  fond  of  each  other  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  all  at  once  they  find  out  that  they’re  not 
what  they  were,  you  know,  and  that  they  don’t  really 
care.” 

“  Oh — do  you  look  at  it  in  that  way  1  ”  Katharine’s 
voice  and  manner  changed,  for  she  was  hurt.  “  But  don’t 
you  think  this  outgrowing,  as  you  call  it,  has  been  rather 
sudden  1  It’s  only  about  three  weeks  since  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  quite  differently.  It  can’t  be  more,  I’m  sure.” 

“  Isn’t  it  ?  ”  asked  Hester,  indifferently.  “  Really,  it 
seems  ever  so  long  .since  we  sat  here  and  told  each  other 
things.” 

There  is  a  beautiful  vagueness  about  the  language  of  a 
woman  when  she  wishes  to  have  something  forgotten. 

“  It  seems  long  to  me,  too, — in  another  way,”  answered 
Katharine.  “  It’s  far  off — like  a  good  many  things  that 
happened  then.” 

Hester  made  no  answer  to  this  remark,  but  leaned  back 
against  her  cushion  and  meditatively  nibbled  the  edge  of  a 
ginger-snap. 

“  Of  course,”  said  Katharine,  “  if  you  want  it  all  to  end 
here,  I’m  not  going  to  cry  and  behave  like  the  schoolgirl 
you  talked  about - ” 

“  No,”  interrupted  Hester,  munching  her  biscuit  audibly ; 
“  it  isn’t  worth  it.” 

“  Once  upon  a  time  we  should  both  have  thought  it 
was,”  answered  the  young  girl.  “  But  when  a  thing  like 
friendship’s  gone — it’s  gone,  that’s  all,  and  there’s  nothing 
more  to  be  said  about  it.” 
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“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  be  so  silly,  my  dear  !  ”  exclaimed 
Hester,  who,  having  swallowed  the  remains  of  the  ginger- 
snap,  suddenly  realised  that  she  might  at  least  bury  her 
intimacy  with  a  protest  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  dead. 
“  You  really  go  on  as  though  we  were  lovers,  and  I  had 
betrayed  you.  In  the  first  place  it  doesn’t  follow,  because 
we’re  grown  up  and  not  exactly  what  we  used  to  be,  that 
there’s  no  friendship  between  us.  We  can  go  on  just  the 
same  as  ever,  even  if  we  talk  differently  and  gush  less,  and 
we  can  see  just  as  much  of  each  other  as  we  always  did. 
You’ve  got  some  idea  or  other  into  your  head  about  my 
being  cold,  because  I’m  sleepy  and  dull  to-day.  Probably 
the  next  time  we  meet  it  will  be  just  the  opposite,  and 
you’ll  think  me  too  gushing.” 

So  long  as  Hester  had  made  no  serious  pretence  of  any¬ 
thing  more  than  she  felt,  confining  herself  more  or  less  to 
generalities  and  vaguely  saying  that  she  desired  no  break, 
Katharine  had  remained  calm,  but  something  in  the  last 
speech  seemed  to  ring  outrageously  false,  and  the  blood 
slowly  rose  to  her  throat  and  ebbed  again  without  reaching 
her  cheeks. 

“  Don’t  pretend  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  We’ve  got  to  get 
at  the  truth  to-day,  if  we’re  ever  to  get  at  it  at  all.” 

Hester  raised  her  beautiful  eyebrows,  as  delicately  and 
finely  marked  as  though  they  had  been  drawn  with  pen 
and  ink. 

“  My  dear  child  !  ”  she  answered,  with  real  or  affected 
surprise.  “  Don’t  fly  into  little  pink  rages  like  that.” 

“  I’m  not  in  a  rage,”  protested  Katharine.  “  And  if  I 
were,  I  shouldn’t  be  pink — I  never  am.  But  I  don’t  want 
you  to  pretend  things  you  don’t  feel.  We’ve  never  pre¬ 
tended  much  with  each  other,  and  I  don’t  want  to  begin 
now.  It’s  over  and  done  for.  Let’s  make  up  our  minds 
to  it  and  be  sensible.  I  don’t  see  that  there’s  anything  else 
to  be  done.  But  don’t  let’s  pretend  things.  I  hate  that.” 

“  Not  half  so  much  as  I  do,  my  dear,”  said  Hester, 
airily,  as  though  to  close  the  discussion.  “  I  don’t  see  the 
slightest  good  in  talking  about  it  any  more.  You’ve  got 
it  into  your  head  that  I’ve  changed.  If  you  believe  it, 
you  know  it,  for  Mr.  Griggs  says  that - ” 
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“  Do  leave  Mr.  Griggs  alone  !  ”  cried  Katharine,  irritably. 
“  It  isn’t  a  mere  idea,  either.  You  said  we’d  outgrown 
each  other.  I’m  not  conscious  of  having  grown  a  head 
taller  in  the  last  three  weeks.  But  so  far  as  talking 
about  it  goes,  you’re  quite  right.  Only — ”  her  voice  changed 
again  and  took  a  gentler  tone — “  let’s  part  friends,  Hester, 
for  the  sake  of  all  that  has  been.” 

“  Why,  of  course  !  ”  exclaimed  Hester,  with  insincere 
frankness.  “  That  is,  if  you  insist  upon  parting,  as  you 
call  it.  But  I  declare  !  we  might  just  as  well  be  a  pair  of 
lovers  quarrelling,  you  know.  It’s  just  about  as  sensible, 
on  the  whole.” 

“  I  suppose  things  mean  more  to  me  than  they  do  to 
you,”  answered  Katharine,  with  sudden  coldness.  “  Friend¬ 
ship — like  everything  else — like - ” 

She  was  going  to  say  “  like  love,”  but  checked  herself. 
In  that  at  least  she  felt  that  she  must  have  been  mistaken. 
Whatever  else  she  might  think  of  Hester,  she  knew  that 
she  was  almost  insanely  in  love  with  her  husband.  At 
the  very  moment  when  the  words  were  on  her  lips  the 
thought  flashed  through  her  mind,  that  with  Hester  it 
might  be  the  half-desperate,  all-absorbing  passion  which 
was  draining  her  of  all  capacity  for  any  other  attachment. 
Katharine  thought  of  herself  and  of  her  love  for  Balston, 
and  felt  more  real  sympathy  for  her  friend  just  then  than 
she  had  felt  for  many  a  day. 

As  she  ceased  speaking  she  heard  the  hall  door  opened 
and  shut  again,  just  outside  the  sitting-room,  and  a  moment 
later  she  heard  Crowdie’s  soft  voice,  low  and  sweet,  hum¬ 
ming  to  himself  as  he  began  to  ascend  the  stairs.  As  she 
turned  to  Hester,  as  though  to  continue  speaking,  she  saw 
how  the  pale  face  had  changed  in  a  moment.  Every 
faculty  was  strained  to  catch  the  faint  echo  of  the  melody, 
the  deep  eyes  gleamed,  there  was  colour  in  the  transparent 
cheeks,  the  dewy  lips  were  just  parted.  There  was  nothing 
unreal  nor  affected  in  that. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

Katharine  could  not  keep  the  expression  of  curiosity 
out  of  her  eyes  as  she  watched  Hester  Crowdie.  The 
woman’s  whole  manner  had  changed  in  an  instant,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  another  person.  She  seemed  trying  to  hold 
her  breath  to  catch  the  distant  and  ever  retreating  sound 
of  her  husband’s  voice.  The  colour  in  her  pale  cheeks 
heightened  and  paled  and  heightened  again  in  visible  varia¬ 
tions.  Her  slender  throat  fluttered  with  quick  pulsations 
like  that  of  a  singing  bird  or  a  chameleon,  and  her  deep 
eyes  were  filled  with  light.  Katharine  even  fancied  that 
the  little  ringlets  of  soft  brown  hair  trembled  and  waved 
like  the  leaves  of  a  sensitive  plant,  impossible  as  it  was. 
Hester’s  whole  being  was  all  at  once  intensely  alive,  in¬ 
tensely  sensitive,  intensely  brilliant.  A  few  minutes 
earlier  she  had  been  leaning  back  against  her  cushion, 
suppressing  a  yawn  from  time  to  time,  saying  cold  and 
disagreeable  things,  pale,  cool,  diaphanous. 

Katharine  moved  slightly,  and  the  white  hand  was 
upon  hers  instantly,  with  a  light  touch  of  warning,  as 
though  to  silence  her,  lest  a  single  faint  echo  of  Crowdie’s 
voice  should  fail  to  reach  Hester’s  ears. 

The  young  girl  wondered  whether  she  herself  ever 
behaved  so  strangely  when  John  Ralston  was  near,  and 
whether  any  one  sitting  beside  her  could  see  his  presence 
reflected  in  her  eyes.  She  did  not  know,  though  she 
believed  herself,  as  she  really  was,  colder  and  less  quick  to 
show  what  she  felt.  The  last  note  died  away  as  Crowdie 
ascended  the  staircase  and  got  out  of  hearing,  and  Hester 
sank  back  against  her  cushion  again.  The  colour  faded 
from  her  cheek,  the  light  died  in  her  eyes,  and  her  throat 
was  quiet.  The  bloodless  hands  just  met  on  her  knees,  and 
the  tips  of  the  slight  fingers  tapped  one  another  nervously 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  lay  quite  still. 

There  had  been  something  in  the  quickly  succeeding 
changes  which  struck  Katharine  as  not  exactly  human, 
though  she  could  have  found  no  other  word  with  which  to 
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describe  better  the  phases  of  the  passing  sensitiveness  she 
had  witnessed.  But  it  had  been  more  like  the  infinitive 
sensitiveness  of  nature  than  the  ordinary  responses  of  an 
impressionable  woman.  Katharine  had  thought  of  the 
sensitive  plant,  for  she  had  seen  many  in  hot  houses  and 
had  often  played  with  them,  softly  stroking  the  fern-like 
plumes  made  by  the  two  rows  of  tiny  oval  leaves,  and 
delighting  to  see  how  they  rose  and  waved,  and  tried  to 
find  and  follow  her  finger.  And  she  thought,  too,  of 
stories  she  had  heard  about  the  behaviour  of  animals  before 
an  earthquake,  a  great  storm,  or  any  terrible  convulsion  of 
nature.  She  had  never  before  quite  understood  that,  but 
it  was  clear  to  her  now. 

At  the  same  time  she  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  Hester, 
and  for  the  love  which  was  so  unmistakable  and  real.  It 
was  impossible  for  her  to  comprehend  how  such  love  could 
exist  for  such  a  man  as  Crowdie,  whom  she  herself  thought 
so  strangely  repulsive,  though  she  could  find  nothing  to 
say  against  him.  It  could  only  be  explained  on  the  ground 
of  an  elective  affinity,  mysterious  in  its  source,  but  most 
manifest  in  its  results.  She  had  never  been  allowed  to 
read  Goethe’s  great  book,  but  the  title  of  it  had  always 
meant  something  to  her,  and  represented  a  set  of  ideas 
which  she  used  in  order  to  explain  the  inexplicable.  It  was 
true,  also,  so  far  as  she  could  see,  that  between  Hester  and 
Crowdie  the  affinity  was  mutual  and  almost  equally  strong, 
and  Katharine  thought  with  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  the 
way  Crowdie  sometimes  smiled  at  his  wife.  Of  course, 
she  thought,  if  one  did  not  object  to  a  certain  amount  of 
womanliness  in  a  man’s  looks  and  manner,  nor  to  a  pale 
pear-shaped  face  with  intensely  red  lips,  nor  to  a  figure 
which  altogether  lacked  masculine  dignity — if  one  could 
forget  all  those  things  and  consider  what  Crowdie  must 
seem  to  a  blind  woman,  for  instance,  and  if  one  could 
forgive  a  certain  insolent  softness  of  speech  which  now 
and  then  was  his,  why,  then,  Crowdie  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  men.  There  was  no  word  but  that  one.  Take 
him  all  in  all, — his  remarkable  power  as  a  portrait  painter, 
developed  by  study  and  real  industry,  his  exquisite  voice 
and  perfect  taste  in  singing — so  perfect  that  there  was  not 
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a  trace  of  that  art  which  it  is  art’s  mission  to  conceal — 
his  conversation,  which  was  often  brilliant  and  almost 
always  interesting, — taking  him  all  in  all,  thought  Katha¬ 
rine,  and  quite  apart  from  his  appearance,  he  was  a 
marvellously  gifted  man.  She  had  never  known  a  man 
like  him.  Paul  Griggs  was  not  to  be  despised  as  a  judge 
of  men,  for  he  had  seen  and  known  many  who  were  worth 
knowing,  and  Paul  Griggs  liked  Crowdie  and  was  intimate 
with  him.  It  was  true  that  no  other  man  of  Katharine’s 
acquaintance  liked  him,  but  Griggs’s  opinion  might  out¬ 
weigh  that  of  many  just  men.  But  when  she  thought  of 
Crowdie’s  appearance,  she  marvelled  how  any  woman  could 
love  him.  There  was  something  about  it  which  thrilled 
her  painfully,  like  a  strong,  bad  taste — yet  not  so  as  to 
hinder  her  from  feeling  sympathy  for  Hester,  in  spite  of 
all  the  latter  had  said  during  the  past  half  hour. 

“  How  you  love  him  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  when  the  voice 
had  died  away,  and  Hester  leaned  back  again  in  her  seat. 

The  words  were  spoken  impulsively  and  half  uncon¬ 
sciously — the  natural  expression  of  the  young  girl’s  wonder. 
But  Hester’s  eyes  turned  quickly,  with  a  suspicious  glance 
which  Katharine  did  not  see  and  could  not  have  understood. 

“  Well — is  there  any  harm  in  my  loving  my  husband1?” 
asked  Hester,  in  a  tone  of  unmistakable  resentment. 

Katharine  turned  and  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  not 
realizing  that  she  could  possibly  have  given  offence. 

“  Harm  !  why  no — no  more  harm  than  there  is  in  my 
saying  so — nor  than  I  meant,  when  I  spoke.  Why,  are 
you  angry  'l  ” 

“  I’m  not  angry.  Why  did  you  say  it,  though — and 
just  then  h  I  want  to  know.” 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  Katharine,  and  a  little  colour  came 
back  suddenly  to  her  cheeks,  just  where  it  had  been  while 
Crowdie  was  singing — as  a  transparent  glass,  that  has  been 
heated  red  in  the  flame  and  has  cooled,  flushes  where  it 
had  flushed  before,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  to  the 
fire. 

“  Why  did  I  say  it  ?  ”  repeated  Katharine,  surprised. 
“  I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  It  was  a  very  natural  remark. 
Everybody  knows  that  you  love  your  husband  very  much. 
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1  suppose  it  struck  me  particularly  at  that  moment.  How 
strange  of  you  to  take  offence  !  ” 

“  I’m  not  offended.  I  only  want  to  know  why  you  said 
it  just  then.  Hid  I  change  colour — or  what  1  ” 

“  A  little  colour  came  into  your  face — yes.  It’s  very 
becoming,”  added  Katharine,  by  way  of  propitiation. 

“  Yes — I  know.  You  needn’t  tell  me  that  I’m  generally 

too  pale.  Were  my  eyes  different  from  usual  ?” 

“  They  were  very  bright,  with  a  far-away  look  at  the 
same  time — as  though  you  saw  him  through  the  wall.” 

“  Do  you  think  any  one  would  have  noticed  how  I 
looked  1  I  mean — any  one  sitting  near  me,  as  you  are  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  so — yes,”  answered  Katharine,  without 
much  hesitation.  “  I  only  said  what  any  one  would  have 
thought  who  happened  to  see  you  just  then.  I  didn’t 
think  there  was  any  harm  in  it.  I  shall  certainly  never 
say  it  again  since  you’re  displeased.” 

“  Oh — that  doesn’t  matter  !  ”  exclaimed  Hester,  with  a 
little  scornful  laugh.  “As  we’re  not  to  be  friends  any 
more,  you  can  displease  me  as  much  as  you  like  now.  It 
doesn’t  matter  in  the  least  !  ” 

“  How  strange  you  are,  Hester !  ”  Katharine  said, 
thoughtfully.  “  I  don’t  in  the  least  understand  you.” 

“We  never  really  understood  each  other,”  replied  Hester. 
“We  only  thought  we  did.  But — as  I  say — since  we’re 
not  to  be  friends  any  more,  it’s  of  no  consequence.” 

“You  can’t  say  that— that  we  never  understood  each 
other,”  said  Katharine.  “  It’s  not  true.” 

“Oh  yes,  it  is  !  We  never  understood — never,  what  I 
mean  by  understanding.  So  I  blush,  and  stare,  and  behave 
like  a  schoolgirl,  when  Walter  comes  in  singing  !  I  didn’t 
know  it.  I  am  glad  you’ve  told  me,  for  I  don’t  like  to  do 
foolish  things  in  public.” 

“  I  don’t  think  it’s  always  foolish  to  show  what  one 
feels.  It’s  better  to  feel  something,  and  show  it,  than  to 
feel  nothing  at  all.” 

“  I  should  think  so  !  ”  Hester  laughed  rather  contemptu¬ 
ously  again,  and  glanced  at  Katharine’s  face. 

The  young  girl  moved  as  though  she  were  about  to  rise, 
— the  little  preliminary  movement  which  most  women 
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make,  as  a  clock  gives  warning  five  minutes  before  it 
strikes.  It  is  often  a  tentative  measure,  and  there  is  some 
expectation  on  the  part  of  her  who  moves  that  her  friend 
will  make  at  least  a  show  of  detaining  her.  When  she 
does  not  mean  to  do  so,  she  herself  generally  moves  a  little, 
which  precipitates  matters.  If  men  could  understand  this 
they  would  more  often  be  able  to  understand  whether  they 
are  wanted  any  longer  or  not.  But,  instead,  they  rarely 
give  warning,  but  seize  their  hats,  in  countries  where  it  is 
manners  to  carry  them,  and  rise  with  one  movement, 
giving  the  lady  no  choice  about  detaining  him  or  not. 

On  the  present  occasion,  as  soon  as  Katharine  moved, 
Hester  did  likewise,  sitting  up  straight  and  pushing  the 
small  tea-table  a  little  away  from  her,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  herself  to  rise.  Katharine  did  not  fail  to  notice 
the  fact,  and  got  up  at  once. 

“  I’m  sorry  we  can’t  make  it  up,  Hester,”  she  said,  re¬ 
gretfully.  “  I’m  sorry  if  we’re  both  changed  so  much  in 
such  a  short  time.  I  shouldn’t  have  thought  it  possible.” 

“  The  world’s  full  of  surprises,”  observed  Hester,  rising 
and  slipping  out  from  behind  the  tea-table. 

“Oh — really,  Hester !”  exclaimed  Katharine,  impatiently. 
“You  needn’t  make  it  worse  by  saying  such  things  as  that, 
you  know  !  ” 

“  What  things  1  Isn’t  it  true,  my  dear  ?  I’m  sure  I’ve 
found  the  world  a  very  surprising  place  to  live  in.  Haven’t 
you  1  ” 

Katharine  said  nothing,  but  turned  her  face  away  a 
little,  and  made  haste  over  her  gloves,  which  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  put  on  before  rising,  in  her  sudden  haste  to  get 
away.  Hester  looked  down  at  the  tea-table,  and  absently 
took  up  a  teaspoon  and  moved  a  little  leaf  that  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  empty  cup.  Katharine  was  only  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  use  her  right  hand  a  little,  and  had  difficulty 
in  buttoning  the  glove  on  her  left.  She  tried  once  or  twice, 
and  then  turned  to  Hester. 

“  I  wish  you’d  button  it  for  me,”  she  said.  “T  can’t  do 
anything  with  my  right  hand,  it’s  so  weak.” 

She  held  out  her  left,  and  Hester  bent  over  it.  But 
before  she  had  fastened  two  buttons,  she  started,  and 
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looked  at  the  door.  Her  quick  ear  had  caught  her  husband’s 
footfall  as  he  came  down  stairs  again,  doubtless  in  search  of 
her.  She  paused,  and  held  her  breath,  listening,  though 
he  was  not  singing  now.  The  footsteps  came  nearer,  the 
handle  of  the  door  turned,  and  Crowdie  entered  the  room. 

“  Oh — Miss  Lauderdale  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  Then  he 
smiled  at  Hester,  who  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  touched 
it  with  his  lips,  in  a  foreign  fashion.  “  You’re  not  going 
away  he  asked,  turning  to  Katharine  again.  “Just  as 
I’ve  come  in.  Do  sit  down  again  !  Now,  please  give  me 
a  cup  of  tea,  Hester — I’m  tired  and  thirsty — and  I’ve  been 
awfully  bored.  Do  sit  down,  Miss  Lauderdale  !  Just  a 
minute,  to  please  me  !  ” 

“  Well — I  would,”  answered  Katharine,  affecting  a 
hesitation  she  did  not  feel,  in  order  not  to  seem  ungracious. 
“  I  would — but  I  really  must  be  going.  I’ve  been  here 
ever  so  long,  already.” 

“  Yes — but  you’ve  got  another  welcome  to  wear  out — ■ 
mine,”  he  said,  letting  his  voice  soften  and  dwell  on  the 
last  word. 

“  I  really  think  Katharine’s  in  a  hurry,”  said  Hester, 
who  was  pale. 

Katharine  glanced  at  her  in  some  surprise.  She  had 
never  in  her  life  been  so  plainly  told  to  go  away,  and  she 
was  inclined  to  resent  the  rudeness.  She  might  never 
enter  the  house  again,  but  she  did  not  choose  to  be  turned 
out  of  it  by  a  woman  who  a  few  weeks  earlier  had  pro¬ 
fessed  with  protestations  that  she  was  her  dearest  and 
closest  friend. 

“You  can’t  be  in  such  a  hurry  as  all  that,”  objected 
Crowdie,  who  supposed  that  Katharine  had  really  said 
that  she  was  pressed  for  time.  “  Besides,  I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  to  show  you.” 

“  Have  you  1  ”  asked  Katharine,  suddenly  glad  of  an 
excuse  for  staying  a  few  moments,  in  spite  of  Hester’s 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  her. 

Hester  looked  at  her  husband  in  surprise,  and  her  finely 
chiselled  lips  moved  and  almost  trembled. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Walter  h  ”  she  asked,  in  an  uncer¬ 
tain  tone. 
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“  Oh — don’t  you  know  1  That  head  of  poor  uncle 
Robert  I  did  last  night.  I  want  to  show  it  to  Miss 
Lauderdale — she  knew  his  face  better  than  any  of  us.” 

Katharine  tried  to  detect  a  shade  of  irony  in  the  words ; 
but  they  were  spoken  quite  naturally,  without  the  least 
underthought. 

“  I  should  like  to  see  it,”  she  answered,  quietly,  after 
an  instant’s  silence. 

“  I’ll  get  it,”  said  Crowdie,  “  if  you  don’t  mind  waiting  a 
minute.  It’s  in  your  dressing-room,  isn’t  it,  Hester  ?  ” 
he  asked,  turning  to  his  wife.  “  You  were  looking  at  it 
last  night,  just  before  you  went  to  bed.  I  did  it  late  in 
the  evening,”  he  added,  explaining  to  Katharine. 

“  Certainly,”  she  replied.  “  I’ll  wait  while  you  get  it. 
I  should  really  like  to  see  it.” 

Crowdie  left  the  room,  and  her  eyes  followed  him,  and 
she  disliked  the  undulating,  feminine  swing  of  his  walk. 
He  was  badly  made,  having  low,  sloping  shoulders,  and 
being  heavy  about  the  waist,  though  he  was  not  stout. 
He  left  the  door  open,  and  the  two  women  waited  in 
silence,  not  looking  at  one  another.  A  moment  later  they 
heard  Crowdie  moving  about  overhead,  where  Hester’s 
dressing-room  was  situated,  corresponding  with  the  sitting- 
room  in  which  they  were.  Hester  listened  intently,  her 
eyes  turned  upwards  towards  the  ceiling,  as  though  they 
could  help  her  to  hear. 

“  He  can’t  find  it,”  she  said.  “  I’d  better  go  and  help 
him — he’ll  never  find  it  alone.” 

She  made  a  step  towards  the  door,  paused  and  listened 
again.  The  wrathful  instinct  grew  stronger  in  Katharine. 
She  imagined  that  Hester  had  thought  of  going  up  stairs 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  unpleasantness  of  being  alone 
with  her  a  little  longer. 

“  If  you’d  finish  buttoning  my  glove,”  she  said,  calmly, 
“  I’ll  go  without  waiting.  I’m  very  sorry,  but  I  can’t  do 
it  myself.” 

Hester’s  eyebrows  twitched  irritably,  but  she  bent  over 
the  outstretched  hand,  for  she  could  not  do  otherwise.  A 
moment  later  Crowdie’s  footstep  was  heard  on  the  stairs 
again,  and  he  came  in  through  the  open  door, 
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“  I’ve  hunted  everywhere  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  can’t 
think  where  you’ve  put  it.  I  wish  you’d  go  and  find  it 
for  me,  dear.  It’s  awfully  stupid  of  me,  I  know  !  ” 

“  Oh — I  know  just  where  it  is,”  answered  Hester.  “  You 
must  have  seen  it — why,  I  set  it  up  on  the  toilet-table,  on 
one  side  of  the  looking-glass,  turned  to  the  light.” 

“Well — it’s  not  there  now,”  said  Crowdie,  “because  I’ve 
just  looked.” 

“  I’m  sure  it’s  there,”  replied  Hester,  going  towards  the 
door.  “  Nobody  could  have  moved  it.” 

“  Go  and  see,  darling — I  assure  you  I’ve  looked  every¬ 
where  for  it,  and  I  don’t  believe  it’s  in  the  room  at  all.” 

It  was  one  of  those  absurd  little  discussions  which 
occur  between  two  people,  the  one  who  has  seen  and  the 
other  who  believes.  Hester  left  the  room  rather  impetu¬ 
ously,  being  absolutely  sure  that  she  was  right.  She  also 
left  the  door  open  behind  her. 

“  Can’t  I  button  your  glove  for  you  h  ”  asked  Crowdie. 
“  I  saw  that  Hester  was  doing  it  when  I  came  in.” 

Crowdie’s  touch  was  intensely  disagreeable  to  Katharine, 
but  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  fact. 
Just  then  she  felt  that  she  should  almost  prefer  to  let  him 
do  it,  rather  than  let  Hester  help  her.  She  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  half  turned  away  from  the  door. 

“  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  the  sketch,”  said 
Crowdie,  fastening  the  button  nearest  to  her  wrist  with 
his  deft,  pointed  fingers,  skilful  as  any  woman’s.  “  I  did 
it  on  a  board  last  night — just  a  crayon  thing  from  memory, 
with  an  old  photograph  to  help  me.  Hester  thought  it  was 
very  like.  If  you  approve  of  it,  I’ll  paint  a  picture  from  it.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  !  ”  answered  Katharine.  “  There 
never  was  anything  good  of  him — I  should  so  like  to  have 
something - ” 

She  checked  herself,  having  momentarily  forgotten  that 
Crowdie  had  been  a  very  heavy  loser,  through  his  wife,  by 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  will,  and  that  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  make  a  present  to  one  of  her  family, 
under  the  circumstances. 

“  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  ”  he  asked,  pausing  at  the  last 
button  and  looking  into  her  face. 
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“  Oh — because — I  don’t  know  !  ”  She  was  a  little  em¬ 
barrassed.  “  I  was  afraid  I’d  spoken  as  though  I  meant 
to  ask  for  the  sketch.” 

“  You  didn’t !  ”  laughed  Crowdie,  softly.  “  You’re 
going  to  have  it  anyway.  I  made  it  for  you.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  that,”  answered  Katharine  quickly, 
but  smiling.  “  You’re  only  trying  to  help  me  out  of  my 
rudeness.  But  it’s  very  generous  of  you  to  think  of  giving 
me  anything,  after  all  that’s  happened.” 

“  Why  ?  Do  you  mean  about  the  will  ?  Really,  Miss 
Lauderdale,  if  you  think  I’m  that  sort  of  person - ” 

He  stopped  and  laughed  again,  so  naturally  and  easily 
that  she  hardly  doubted  his  sincerity.  His  womanish  eyes 
looked  innocently  into  hers.  He  held  her  left  wrist  in 
both  his  hands,  just  as  he  had  paused  in  the  act  of 
buttoning  the  glove. 

Overhead  Hester’s  light  footstep  was  audible  in  the 
short  silence  that  followed,  as  she  moved  about  the  room, 
searching  for  the  sketch,  which  had  evidently  not  been  in 
the  place  where  she  had  left  it. 

“  Besides,”  added  Crowdie,  after  a  short  pause,  “  you’re 
not  your  father.  And  if  you  were,”  he  continued  lightly, 
“  that  wouldn’t  be  a  reason  for  being  horrid.  The  law 
decided  it,  and  I  suppose  the  law  was  right.  Mr.  Lauder¬ 
dale  didn’t  make  the  law,  and  it  gave  him  his  rights. 
Hester  and  I  shall  get  along  just  as  well  on  what  we’ve 
always  had.  I  don’t  complain.  Of  course  it  would  be 
nice  to  buy  Greek  islands,  and  play  with  marble  palaces 
and  Oriental  luxury.  But  after  all  I’m  a  painter.  I 
suppose  it’s  an  assumption,  or  a  boast,  or  something. 
But  I  don’t  care — before  you — I  like  painting,  and  I 
should  always  paint,  and  I  should  always  want  to  sell  my 
pictures,  if  I  had  a  hundred  millions.  What  could  Hester 
and  I  do  with  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  a  year  ?  That 
would  have  been  about  our  share.  I  shouldn’t  feel  like 
myself  if  I  didn’t  earn  money  by  what  I  do.  I  suppose 
you  can’t  understand  that,  can  you  %  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  can,”  answered  Katharine,  quickly.  “  I 
understand  it,  and  I  like  it  in  you.  It’s  because  you’re 
not  an  amateur  that  you  feel  like  that.” 
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“  I’m  not  exactly  an  amateur,”  said  Crowdie,  with  a 
smile.  “  As  for  the  sketch,  or  the  picture,  if  I  paint  it, 
they’re  yours.  You  were  the  old  gentleman’s  favourite, 
and  it’s  right  that  you  should  have  a  portrait  of  him — 
that  is — if  you’ll  accept  it.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much.  I  don’t  know  about  taking 
it  exactly — it’s  much  too  generous  of  you.” 

She  knew  what  Crowdie’s  work  was  worth,  for  he  was 
a  very  successful  man  at  portrait  painting,  and  he  had 
never  seemed  to  care  much  for  any  other  variety  of  the 
art.  He  was  more  or  less  of  a  specialist  in  his  own  de¬ 
partment,  but  so  far  as  he  went,  he  brought  an  amount  of 
experience  and  a  richness  of  conception  to  bear  upon  what 
he  did,  which  had  carried  him  beyond  most  rivals. 
Possibly  he  had  not  in  him  the  stuff  which  makes  the 
greatest  artists — the  manly,  ascetic,  devoted  nature  which 
has  in  it  a  touch  of  the  fanatic,  the  absolute  concentration 
of  all  faculties  upon  a  single  but  many-sided  task.  He 
was,  in  a  way,  the  product  of  the  age,  an  artist  and  a  good 
one,  but  a  specialist — an  expert  in  the  painting  of  portraits. 
All  his  gifts  favoured  and  strengthened  the  tendency. 

“  I  don’t  see  anything  generous  in  offering  you  one  of 
my  daubs  !  ”  he  laughed,  in  answer  to  what  Katharine  had 
said  last.  “  Hester  can’t  find  it — I  knew  it  wasn’t  where 
she  said  it  was,”  he  added,  after  a  short  pause,  during 
which  he  listened  for  his  wife’s  footstep. 

“  Please  button  the  last  button,  too,”  said  Katharine, 
who  had  listened  also,  but  had  heard  nothing.  “  You’re  so 
awfully  clever  at  it.” 

“  Am  I  ?  ”  he  asked,  still  smiling.  “  This  is  evidently 
my  day  of  grace  and  favour  in  your  royal  eyes.” 

His  beautiful  voice  had  an  inflection  of  something  like 
tenderness  in  it,  which  displeased  Katharine.  She  pushed 
his  hands  lightly  with  hers  as  he  held  it,  to  remind  him  of 
what  he  was  doing. 

“  Please  button  it !  ”  she  said,  a  little  imperiously,  and 
looking  at  the  button  in  question  as  she  spoke,  but  quite 
conscious  of  his  eyes. 

He  inclined  his  head  dutifully,  after  gazing  at  her  an 
instant  longer,  and  then  bent  over  the  hand  again  and 
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quietly  slipped  the:  button  through  the  button-hole,  touch¬ 
ing  it  very  delicately  and  in  evident  fear  of  tightening 
the  glove  so  as  to  pinch  her  arm.  Gloves  with  buttons 
chanced  to  be  the  fashion  just  then,  in  an  interval  between 
two  fits  of  the  Biarritz  gauntlet.  When  he  had  performed 
the  little  operation,  he  glanced  at  each  of  the  others  in 
turn,  touching  each  with  his  finger,  while  Katharine 
watched  him  carelessly.  Then,  before  she  could  withdraw 
her  hand,  he  bent  his  head  a  little  more  and  lightly  kissed 
the  button  at  her  wrist,  releasing  it  instantly. 

Katharine  drew  it  back  almost  before  he  had  let  it  go, 
with  a  quick  movement  of  displeasure. 

“  Don’t  do  that !  ”  she  cried  in  a  low  voice. 

But  as  he  raised  his  head  Crowdie  turned  ashy  pale. 
Even  his  lips  lost  some  of  their  over-brilliant  colour,  and 
his  eyes  lost  their  light.  Hester  had  descended  the  stairs 
noiselessly  and  stood  in  the  open  door,  her  face  whiter 
than  his.  As  their  glances  met,  she  dropped  the  sheet  of 
pasteboard  she  held  in  one  hand  by  her  side,  and  steadied 
herself  against  the  door-post.  Katharine  turned  quickly 
and  saw  her.  It  did  not  strike  the  young  girl  that  such 
agitation  could  be  due  to  having  seen  what  Crowdie  had 
done.  Katharine  herself  had  been  annoyed,  but,  after  all, 
it  was  an  innocent  offence,  she  thought,  especially  for  a 
man  who  had  lived  long  abroad,  and  could  not  be  supposed 
to  attach  much  importance  to  the  act  of  touching  a  glove 
with  his  lips  when  he  had  been  long  familiar  with  the 
custom  of  kissing  a  lady’s  hand  instead  of  shaking  it  at 
meeting  and  parting,  if  the  hand  were  offered  to  him. 

“  Why,  Hester  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  What’s  the  matter  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?  ” 

“  Ko — it’s  nothing,”  answered  Hester,  twisting  her  lips 
to  form  the  words.  “  Here’s  the  drawing,  I  ran — I’m 
out  of  breath.” 

She  held  it  out  as  she  spoke,  and  Crowdie  took  it  from 
her  mechanically.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  did  so,  for 
he  was  a  coward.  Hester  turned  from  them  both  and 
went  to  the  open  window.  She  lifted  one  hand  and  rested 
it  on  the  sash  at  the  level  of  her  head.  They  could  not 
see  that  the  other  was  pressed  to  her  heart,  for  she  kept 
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the  elbow  close  to  her  side.  Crowdie  was  still  pale  and 
trembling,  and  he  glanced  uneasily  towards  her,  as  he 
held  up  the  drawing  to  Katharine  to  look  at. 

“Give  it  to  me,”  said  the  young  girl,  unconsciously 
speaking  in  a  low  voice.  “  Your  hand  shakes.” 

She  began  to  wonder  exactly  what  had  taken  place, 
and  could  find  no  explanation  except  Crowdie’s  small 
offence.  Instantly,  she  understood  that  Hester  was 
desperately  jealous  of  her.  It  sometimes  takes  longer  to 
understand  such  things  in  real  life,  when  they  are  very 
far  from  one’s  thoughts,  than  to  guess  them  from  the 
most  meagre  description  of  what  has  taken  place.  Katha¬ 
rine  almost  laughed  when  she  realized  the  truth.  She 
looked  intently  at  the  drawing. 

“  It’s  wonderfully  like  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  feeling  that 
matters  would  be  worse  if  she  did  not  express  some  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  work,  though  she  found  it  hard  to  concen¬ 
trate  her  attention  upon  the  familiar  features.  “  Espe¬ 
cially  the  ” — she  did  not  know  what  she  was  saying — “  the 
beard,”  she  added,  completing  her  sentence. 

“  Ah,  yes — the  beard — as  you  say,”  responded  Crowdie, 
in  a  rather  tremulous  tone,  and  glancing  at  his  wife’s 
figure.  Then  he  laughed  very  nervously.  “  Yes — the 
beard’s  like,  isn’t  it  1  ”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  very  !  ”  answered  Katharine,  looking  quickly  at 
Hester  and  then  intently  at  the  pasteboard  again.  “  Every 
hair - ” 

“  Yes.”  And  Crowdie  tried  to  laugh  again,  as  though 
it  would  help  him.  “  There  are  hairs  in  the  pasteboard, 
too — sticking  up  here  and  there — it  helps  the  illusion, 
doesn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,  so  there  are  !  ”  Katharine  looked  at  the 
drawing  in  silence  for  a  moment  and  collected  herself. 
“  The  expression’s  very  good,”  she  said.  “  I  like  a 
picture  when  the  eyes  look  right  at  you.” 

She  raised  her  own  mechanically  as  she  spoke,  and  she 
realized  how  white  he  was.  She  held  out  the  drawing  to  him. 

“  Thanks,  so  much,”  she  said.  “  I’m  glad  to  have  seen 
it.  It  was  so  good  of  you.  I  really  must  be  going  now. 
It’s  getting  late.” 
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He  took  the  drawing  and  laid  it  carefully  upon  the 
table,  with  the  instinctive  forethought  of  the  artist  for  the 
safety  of  his  work. 

“  Good-bye,  Hester,”  said  Katharine,  moving  a  step 
towards  the  window. 

Hester  turned  abruptly.  There  were  deep  shadows 
under  her  eyes,  and  there  was  a  bright  colour  in  her  face 
now,  but  not  like  that  which  had  come  to  it  when  her 
husband  had  passed  the  door,  singing.  As  she  stood  with 
her  back  against  the  bright  light  of  the  window,  however, 
Katharine  could  hardly  distinguish  her  features. 

“  Oh — good-bye,”  said  Hester  in  a  strange,  cold  voice, 
not  moving  and  not  holding  out  her  hand. 

But  Katharine  extended  her  own,  for  she  entirely  re¬ 
fused  to  be  treated  as  though  she  had  injured  her  friend, 
just  as  a  little  while  earlier  she  had  chosen  to  stay  a  few 
minutes  rather  than  to  take  a  hint  so  broad  that  it 
sounded  like  an  order  to  go.  She  went  nearer  to  the 
window. 

“  Good-bye,  Hester,”  she  repeated,  holding  out  her  hand 
in  such  a  way  that  Hester  could  not  refuse  to  take  it. 

And  Hester  took  it,  but  dropped  it  again  instantly. 
Katharine  nodded  quietly,  turned,  nodded  again  to  Crowdie 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  passed  out  through  the  open 
door,  calmly  and  proudly,  being  quite  sure  that  she  had 
done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  She  knew,  at  the  moment, 
that  all  hope  of  ever  renewing  her  friendship  was  gone,  at 
least  for  the  present,  and  she  regretted  the  fact  to  the  last 
minute,  and  was  willing  to  show  that  she  did.  Hester’s 
behaviour  had  been  incomprehensible  from  the  first,  and  it 
was  still  a  mystery  to  Katharine  when  she  left  the  house. 
One  thing  only  was  clear,  and  that  was  the  woman’s  un¬ 
controllable  jealousy  during  the  little  scene  which  had 
taken  place.  The  idea  of  connecting  that  jealousy  with 
former  events  never  crossed  the  young  girl’s  mind,  and  of 
finding  an  original  cause  for  it  in  the  fact  of  Crowdie’s 
having  sung  at  Mrs.  Bright’s  on  a  certain  evening  three 
weeks  earlier.  Still  less  could  she  have  guessed  that  it  had 
begun  long  ago,  during  the  preceding  winter,  when  she  had 
sat  for  her  portrait  in  Crowdie’s  studio,  while  Hester 
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lay  extended  upon  the  divan,  where  she  could  watch  her 
husband’s  face,  and  note  every  passing  look  of  admiration 
that  crossed  it,  as  he  of  necessity  studied  the  features  of 
his  model.  Such  an  idea  was  altogether  too  far  removed 
from  Katharine  in  her  ignorance  of  human  nature — as  far 
as  Hester’s  passion  for  her  husband,  which  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  what  the  young  girl  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  its 
excessive  sensitiveness. 

Katharine  closed  the  front  door  behind  her  and  went 
out  into  the  street.  As  she  descended  the  neat  white 
stone  steps  she  was  close  to  the  open  windows  of  the  little 
sitting-room  and  could  have  heard  anything  which  might 
have  been  said  within.  But  no  sound  of  voices  reached 
her.  She  could  not  help  glancing  over  her  shoulder  towards 
the  window,  as  she  turned  away,  and  she  could  see  that 
Hester  was  still  standing  with  her  back  to  it,  as  she  had 
stood  when  Katharine  had  insisted  upon  taking  leave  of  her. 

She  walked  slowly  homewards,  wondering  what  was 
taking  place  since  she  had  left  the  two  together,  and  going 
over  in  her  mind  the  details  of  the  scene.  She  remembered 
Crowdie’s  face  very  distinctly.  She  was  not  sure  that  she 
had  ever  in  her  life  seen  a  man  badly  frightened  before, 
and  it  had  produced  a  very  vivid  impression  upon  her  at 
the  time.  And  she  recalled  the  picture  of  Hester,  standing 
in  the  doorway,  the  pasteboard  at  her  feet,  and  her  hand 
raised  to  support  herself  against  the  doorway.  She  had 
heard  of  “  domestic  tragedies,”  as  they  are  called  in  the 
newspapers,  and  she  wondered  whether  they  ever  began  in 
that  way. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

Hester  Crowdie  heard  Katharine’s  footfall  outside,  and 
did  not  move  from  her  position  at  the  window  until  she 
had  listened  to  the  last  retreating  echo  of  the  young  girl’s 
light  step  upon  the  pavement.  It  was  very  still  after  that, 
for  Lafayette  Place  is  an  unfrequented  corner — a  quiet 
island,  as  it  were,  round  which  the  great  rivers  of  traffic 
how  in  all  directions.  Only  now  and  then  a  lumbering 
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van  thunders  through  it,  to  draw  up  at  the  great  printing 
establishment  at  the  south-east  corner,  or  a  private  carriage 
rolls  along  and  stops,  with  a  discreet  clatter,  at  the  Bishop’s 
House,  on  the  west  side,  almost  opposite  the  Crowdies’ 
dwelling. 

But  as  Hester  stood  in  silence,  with  her  back  to  the 
window,  her  eyes  rested  with  a  fixed  look  on  her  husband’s 
face.  He  was  pale,  and  his  own  beautiful  eyes  had  lost 
their  self-possessed  calm.  He  looked  at  her,  but  his  glance 
shifted  quickly  from  one  point  to  another — from  her  throat 
to  her  shoulder,  from  her  hair  to  the  window  behind  her — 
in  a  frightened  and  anxious  way,  avoiding  her  steady  gaze. 

What  he  had  done  was  harmless  enough,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  innocent,  in  itself.  That  there  had  been  something 
not  exactly  right  about  it,  or  about  the  way  in  which  he 
had  done  it,  was  indirectly  proved  by  Katharine’s  own 
quick  displeasure.  But  he  knew,  himself,  how  much  it  had 
meant  to  Hester,  over,  above  and  beyond  any  commonly 
simple  interpretation  which  might  be  put  upon  it.  His 
face  and  manner  showed  that  he  knew  it  long  before  she 
spoke  the  first  word  of  what  was  to  come. 

“  Walter  !  ” 

She  uttered  his  name  in  a  low  tone  that  quivered  with 
the  pain  she  felt,  full  of  suffering,  and  reproach,  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  Instantly  his  eyes  fell  before  hers,  but  he 
answered  nothing.  He  looked  at  his  own  white  hand  as 
it  rested  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

“  Look  at  me  !  ”  she  said,  almost  sharply,  with  a  rising 
intonation. 

He  looked  up  timidly,  and  a  slight  flush  appeared  on  his 
pale  forehead,  but  not  in  his  cheeks. 

“  I  don’t  know  why  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  nothing,” 
he  said,  in  the  colourless  voice  of  a  frightened  boy,  caught 
in  mischief  before  he  has  had  time  to  invent  an  excuse. 

“  Don’t  use  such  absurd  words  !  ”  cried  Hester,  with 
sudden  energy.  “  It’s  bad  enough  as  it  is.  You  love  her. 
Say  so  !  Be  a  man — be  done  with  it  !  ” 

“  I  certainly  won’t  say  that,”  answered  Crowdie,  regain¬ 
ing  a  little  self-possession  under  the  exaggerated  accusation. 
“  It  wouldn’t  be  true.” 
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“  I’ve  seen — I  know  !  ”  She  turned  from  him  again  and 
rested  her  forehead  on  her  hands  against  the  raised  sash  of 
the  window. 

He  gained  courage,  when  he  no  longer  felt  her  eyes  upon 
him,  and  he  found  words. 

“  You’ve  no  right  to  say  that  I  love  Katharine  Lauder¬ 
dale,”  he  said.  “  You  saw  what  I  did,  and  all  I  did. 
Well — what  harm  was  there  in  kissing  her  hand — not  her 
hand,  her  glove,  when  I  had  fastened  it  h  ” 

“What  harm!”  she  repeated  in  a  low  voice,  without 
turning  to  him,  and  moving  her  head  a  little  against  her 
hands. 

“  Yes — what  harm  was  there,  I  ask  1  Wasn’t  it  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  thing  to  do  1  Haven’t  you  seen  me - ” 

“Natural!”  Hester  turned  again  very  quickly  and 
came  forward  two  steps  into  the  room.  “  Natural !  ”  she 
repeated.  “  Yes — that’s  it — it  was  natural — oh,  too 
natural !  What  else  could  you  do  ?  Buttoning  her  glove 
• — her  hand  in  yours — and  you,  loving  her — you  kissed  it ! 
Ah,  yes, — I  know  how  natural  it  was  !  And  you  tell  me 
there  was  no  harm  in  it  !  What’s  harm,  then  ?  What  does 
the  word  mean  to  you  ?  Nothing  ?  Is  there  no  harm  in 
hurting  me  ?  ” 

“  But  Hester,  love— — ” 

“  And  as  though  you  did  not  know  it — as  though  you 
had  not  turned  white  when  you  saw  me  at  the  door  there, 
looking  at  you  !  If  there  were  no  harm,  you  needn’t  have 
been  afraid  of  me.  You’d  have  smiled  instead  of  getting 
pale ;  you’d  have  held  her  hand  still,  instead  of  dropping 
it,  and  you’d  have  kissed  it  again,  to  show  me  how  little  it 
meant.  No  harm,  indeed  !  ” 

“  Your  face  was  enough  to  scare  any  one,  sweetheart. 
I  thought  you  were  ill  and  were  going  to  faint.” 

He  spoke  softly  now,  in  his  golden  voice,  and  threw 
more  persuasion  into  the  thin  excuse  than  its  words  held. 

“  Don’t — don’t !  ”  she  cried.  “  You’re  tearing  love  to 
pieces  with  every  word  you  say — if  you  know  what  you’re 
saying  !  I  tell  you  I’ve  seen,  and  I  know  !  This  is  the 
end — not  the  beginning.  I  saw  it  beginning  long  ago — 
last  winter,  when  she  sat  to  you  day  after  day,  and  I  lay 
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in  my  corner  and  watched  you  watching  her,  and  your 
eyes  lighting  up,  and  that  smile  of  yours  that  was  only 
for  me - ” 

“  But  I  was  painting  her  portrait — I  had  to  look  at 
her - ” 

“  Not  like  that !  Oh,  no,  not  like  that !  There’s  no 
reason,  there  never  was  any  reason,  why  you  should  look 
at  any  woman  like  that — as  you’ve  looked  at  me.  What 
a  fool  I  was  to  let  it  go  on,  to  trust  myself,  to  believe  that 
I  could  be  the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  you  !  And 
then,  the  other  day,  when  you  sang  to  her  before  all  those 
people  ;  do  you  remember  what  you  once  promised  me  ? 
Do  you  remember  at  all  that  you  swore  to  me  by  all  you 
held  sacred  that  you’d  never,  never  sing,  unless  I  were 
there  to  hear  you  *?  How  you  told  me  that  your  voice  was 
mine,  and  only  for  me,  and  for  no  one  else,  because  that 
at  least  you  could  keep  for  me,  though  you  couldn’t  keep 
your  art  and  make  that  all  mine,  too'?  And  then  you 
sang  to  her — I  know,  for  they  told  me — you  sang  my 
song,  the  one  I  loved,  from  Lohengrin  !  Why  did  you  do 
that  h ” 

“  Why — I  told  you  the  other  day — we  talked  of  it, 
don’t  you  remember  h  Why  do  you  go  back  to  it  now, 
dear  1  ” 

“  Because  it’s  part  of  it  all,”  she  cried,  passionately. 
“  Because  it  was  only  one  of  so  many  things  that  have  all 
led  up  to  this  that  you’ve  done  now.  I  told  you  how  I 
hated  her,  the  other  day,  and  I  made  you  say  that  you 
hated  her,  too,  though  you  didn’t  want  to  say  it.  But 
you  did,  and  you  meant  it  for  a  little  minute — just  while 
it  lasted.  But  you  can’t  hate  her  when  she’s  here — you 
can’t  because  you  love  her,  and  one  can’t  hate  and  love  at 
the  same  time,  though  I  do — but  that’s  different.  You 
love  her,  Walter  !  You  love  her — you  love  her - ” 

“  You’re  beside  yourself,  darling,”  said  Crowdie,  softly. 
“  Don’t  talk  like  this  !  Be  reasonable !  Listen  to  me, 
sweet  !  ” 

He  knelt  down  beside  her  as  she  threw  herself  into  a 
low  chair,  and  he  tried  to  take  her  hands.  But  she  drew 
them  away,  wringing  them  as  though  to  shake  something 
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from  her  fingers,  and  turning  her  face  from  him,  as  she 
clasped  the  back  of  the  chair  on  the  opposite  side. 

“  No,  no  !  ”  she  cried,  quivering  all  over.  “  I’m  not 
mad.  I  know  what  I’m  saying — God  knows,  I  wish  I 
didn’t.” 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  her  head  fell  against 
her  hands.  Crowdie  laid  one  of  his  upon  her  arm,  and 
she  quivered  again,  like  a  nervous  thoroughbred. 
Crowdie’s  own  voice  was  full  of  soft  pleading  as  he  spoke 
to  her.* 

“  My  sweet — my  precious  !  Listen  to  me,  love ;  don’t 
think  I  don’t  love  you,  not  even  for  one  instant,  nor  that 
I  ever  loved  you  even  a  little  less.  Hester,  look  at  me, 
darling — don’t  turn  your  face  away  as  though  you  were 
always  going  to  be  angry — it’s  all  a  wretched  mistake, 
dear  !  Won’t  you  try  and  believe  me  1  ” 

But  Hester  would  not  turn  to  him. 

“  What  has  she  got  that  I  haven’t  ?  ”  she  asked,  in  a  low 
monotonous  tone,  as  though  speaking  to  herself. 

“Nothing,  beloved — not  half  of  all  you  have,  not  a 
quarter  nor  a  hundredth  part - ” 

“  Yes — she’s  more  beautiful,  I  suppose,”  continued 
Hester,  speaking  into  the  chair  as  she  buried  her  face. 
“  But  surely  that’s  all — oh,  what  is  it  What  else  is  it 
that  she  has,  and  that  I  haven’t,  and  that  you  love  in  her  h  ” 

“  But  I  don’t  love  her — I  don’t  care  for  her — I  don’t 
even  like  her — I  hate  her  since  she’s  come  between  you 
and  me,  dear.” 

“  No — you  love  her.  I’ve  seen  it  in  your  eyes — you 
can’t  hide  it  in  your  eyes.  You  do  !  You  love  her  !  ” 
she  cried,  suddenly  raising  her  face  and  turning  upon  him 
for  a  moment,  then  looking  away  again  almost  instantly. 
“  Oh,  what  has  she  got  that  I  haven’t  1  What’s  her 
secret — oh,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

Crowdie  bent  over  her  shoulder  and  kissed  the  stuff  of 
her  frock  softly. 

“  Darling  !  Don’t  make  so  much  of  so  very  little  !  ”  he 
whispered,  close  to  her  ear.  “  I  tell  you  I  love  you, 
sweet — you  must  believe  me — you  shall  believe  me  !  I’ll 
kiss  you  till  you  do.” 
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“  No  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  almost  fiercely.  “  You  sha’n’t 
kiss  me  !  ” 

And  she  rose  with  a  spring,  and  left  him  kneeling 
beside  the  empty  chair.  He  struggled  to  his  feet,  cut  by 
the  ridicule  of  his  own  attitude.  But  he  could  not  move 
easily  and  swiftly  as  she  could,  being  badly  made.  She 
stood  back,  looking  at  him  over  the  chair,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  angrily.  He  moved  towards  her,  but  she  drew 
further  back. 

“  Don’t  come  near  me  !  ”  she  cried.  “  I  won’t  let  you 
touch  me  !  ” 

“  Hester  !  ”  His  voice  trembled  as  he  uttered  her  name. 

“  No — I  know  what  you  can  do  with  your  voice  !  I 
don’t  believe  you  any  longer — you’ve  spoken  to  her  just 
like  that — you’ve  called  her  Katharine,  just  as  you  call 
me  Hester  !  Oh  no,  no  !  It’s  all  false — it  doesn’t  ring 
true  any  more.  Go — I  don’t  want  to  see  you — I  don’t 
want  to  know  you’re  here - ” 

But  still  he  tried  to  get  nearer  to  her  with  pleading 
eyes  that  were  beginning  to  light  up  as  he  moved,  making 
his  feet  slide  upon  the  carpet,  rather  than  walking. 

“  Don’t  !  ”  she  cried.  “  Don’t  come  near  me  !  If  you 
touch  me — I’ll  kill  you  !  ” 

Her  hands  went  out  to  resist  him,  and  her  low,  passion¬ 
ate  cry  of  warning  vibrated  in  the  little  room.  Crowdie 
was  startled,  even  then,  and  he  paused,  checked  as  though 
cold  water  had  been  thrown  in  his  face.  Then,  very  much 
discomfited,  he  turned  and,  thrusting  his  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  his  jacket,  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  passing 
and  repassing  her  as  she  stood  back  against  the  fireplace. 
Her  eyes  followed  him  fiercely,  and  she  breathed  audibly 
with  a  quick,  sob-like  breath,  with  parted  lips,  between 
her  teeth. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you,”  he  said,  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  is  at  his  wits’  end  and  is  debating  with 
himself. 

“  Say  nothing — go — what  could  you  say  1  ” 

“  I  could  say  a  great  many  things,”  he  answered 
growing  calm  again  in  the  attempt  to  argue  the  case. 
“  In  the  first  place,  it’s  all  a  piece  of  the  most  extraordin- 
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ary  exaggeration  on  your  part — the  whole  thing — pre¬ 
tending  that  a  man  can’t  kiss  a  girl’s  glove  without  being 
in  love  with  her  !  As  though  there  had  been  any  secret 
about  it  !  Why,  the  door  was  wide  open — of  course  you 
might  have  come  in  at  any  moment,  just  as  you  did.  And 
then — the  way  you  talk  !  You  couldn’t  be  more  angry 
if  I’d  run  away  with  the  girl.  Besides — she  can’t  abide 
me.  I  only  did  it  to  tease  her,  and  she  didn’t  like  it  a 
bit — upon  my  word,  you’re  making  a  crime  out  of  the 
merest  chaff.  It’s  not  like  you  to  be  so  unreasonable.” 

He  stopped  in  his  walk  and  stood  opposite  to  her,  near 
the  chair  in  which  she  had  sat. 

“  I’m  not  unreasonable,”  she  answered.  “  And  you 

know  I’m  not.  You  know  what  you  meant - ” 

“  I  meant  nothing  !  ”  cried  Crowdie,  with  sudden  energy. 
“  You’ve  got  an  absolutely  wrong  idea  of  the  whole  thing 
from  beginning  to  end.  You  began  by  saying  that  I 
stared  at  her  last  winter,  when  I  was  painting  her.  Of 
course  I  did.  Do  you  expect  me  to  turn  my  back  on  my 
sitter,  and  imagine  a  face  I  can’t  see  ?  It’s  perfectly 
absurd.  I  looked  at  her,  and  stared  at  her,  just  as  you’ve 
seen  me  stare  at  Mrs.  Brett,  who’s  young  and  quite  as 
handsome  as  your  cousin,  and  at  Mrs.  Trehearne,  who’s 
old  and  hideous.  You’re  out  of  your  mind,  I  tell  you  ! 
You’re  ill,  or  something  !  How  in  the  world  am  I  to 
paint  people  if  I  don’t  look  at  them  “?  As  for  having  sung 
the  other  night,  I  couldn’t  help  it.  It  was  aunt  Maggie’s 
fault,  and  Katharine  told  me  not  to,  when  she  heard  I’d 
made  a  promise - ” 

“  I  know — the  little  snake  !  ”  exclaimed  Hester.  “  She 

knew  well  enough  that  was  the  best  way - ” 

“  She  didn’t  know  anything  of  the  kind.  She  spoke 
perfectly  naturally,  and  merely  didn’t  want  me  to  dis¬ 
please  you - ” 

“  Then  why  did  you  do  it  h  ”  asked  Hester,  fiercely.  “  It 
wasn’t  to  delight  poor  dear  old  mamma,  nor  to  charm 
four  or  five  men,  most  of  whom  you  hate — was  it  'l  Then 

it  was  for  Katharine,  and  for  no  one  else - ” 

“  It  was  not  for  Katharine,”  answered  Crowdie,  with 
emphasis.  “  It  wasn’t  for  any  one  of  them.  I  sang  to 
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please  myself,  because  I  didn’t  choose  to  have  them  laugh 
at  me,  as  though  I  were  a  boy  out  of  school - ” 

“You  mean  that  you  didn’t  choose  to  let  them  think 
that  you  cared  enough  for  me  to  give  such  a  promise — to 
keep  your  voice  for  me,  instead  of  singing  about  in  other 
people’s  houses  like  a  mere  amateur,  who  pays  for  his 
supper  with  a  song.  You  were  afraid  they’d  laugh  at  you 
if  you  said  you  cared  for  me,  and  for  what  I’d  asked  of 
you — and  you  were  really  afraid,  because  you  didn’t  really 
care.  Oh,  I  know  now — I  see  it  all,  and  I  know  !  You 
can’t  deceive  me  any  longer.” 

“  I  tell  you,  you’re  utterly  and  entirely  mistaken  !  ” 
cried  Crowdie,  angrily.  “  You’re  making  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehill.  You’re  losing  your  temper  over  it,  and 
working  yourself  into  a  passion,  till  you  don’t  know 
what’s  true  and  what  isn’t.  It’s  madness  in  you,  and  it 
isn’t  fair  to  me.  When  have  I  ever  looked  at  another 
woman - ” 

“  It  had  to  begin  some  time — so  it’s  begun  now — in 
the  worst  way  it  could  begin,  with  Katharine  Lauder¬ 
dale  !  ’ 

“  I  hate  Katharine  Lauderdale — her  and  the  sound  of 
her  name  !  How  often  must  I  say  it  before  you’ll  believe 
me  'l  ” 

“  Oh — saying  it  won’t  make  it  true  !  Do  you  think  I 
didn’t  see  your  face — just  now  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  thought  you  saw — but  I  know 
what  there  was  to  be  seen,  and  if  you  weren’t  beside  your¬ 
self  with  jealousy  you  wouldn’t  have  thought  twice  about 
it.  I  never  knew  what  jealousy  meant  before - ” 

“  And  you  don’t  now.  I’m  not  jealous  of  her — I  hate 
her.  I  despise  her  for  trying  to  steal  you  from  me,  but 
since  she’s  got  you — since  you  love  her  so  that  you’ll  lie 
for  her,  and  be  a  coward  for  her,  and  be  angry  for  her — 
just  as  it  suits  you — oh  no,  indeed  !  I’m  not  jealous  or 
Katharine.  That’s  quite  another  thing.  Jealous  !  And 
you  reproach  me,  and  cast  it  in  my  teeth,  because  I  say 
I  hate  her,  when  she’s  taken  everything  I  cared  for  in  this 
earth,  everything  I  had  !  Ah — I  could  kill  her  !  But 
I’m  not  jealous.  One  must  care  for  oneself  to  be  jealous  ; 
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one  must  be  wounded,  hurt,  insulted,  to  be  jealous  !  Do 
you  think  I  want  you,  if  you  don’t  want  me  ?  How  little 
you’ve  ever  understood  me  !  ” 

She  drew  herself  up,  leaning  back  against  the  shelf  of 
the  mantelpiece,  and  her  lips  curled  scornfully,  though 
they  trembled  a  little,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  face 
with  a  strange,  frightened  fierceness,  like  that  of  a  delicate 
wild  animal  driven  to  bay,  but  determined  to  resist. 
Crowdie  met  her  glance  steadily  now,  leaning  with  both 
hands  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  between  them  and  bend¬ 
ing  his  body  a  little,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  means 
to  speak  very  earnestly. 

“  I  don’t  think  any  one  could  understand  you  now,”  he 
began,  in  a  quiet,  but  determined  tone.  “  I  can’t,  I  confess. 
But  I  know  you’re  not  yourself,  and  you  don’t  know  what 
you’re  saying.  I’m  not  going  to  argue  as  to  whether 
you’re  jealous  of  Katharine  Lauderdale,  or  not.  It’s  too 

absurd  !  You’ve  no  right  to  be,  at  all  events - ” 

“  No  right  !  ”  cried  Hester,  with  a  half  hysterical  laugh. 

“  If  ever  a  woman  had  a  right  to  be  jealous  of  another - ” 

“No,  you’ve  not — not  the  shadow  of  a  right.  You 
know  how  I’ve  loved  you  for  years — well — you  know  how, 
and  what  sort  of  love  there’s  been  between  us.  You’re 

mad  to  think  that  anything  I’ve  done - •” 

“  That’s  all  your  argument — that  I’m  mad  !  You  say  it 
again  and  again,  as  though  it  comforted  you  !  Yes — I  am 
mad  in  one  way — I’m  mad  not  to  hate  you  ten  thousand 
times  more  than  I  do — and  I  do  hate  you — for  what  you’ve 
done  !  You’ve  torn  up  my  heart  by  the  roots  and  thrown 
it  to  that  wretched  girl — you’ve  twisted,  and  wrenched, 
and  broken  everything  that  was  tender  in  me,  everything 
that  was  for  you  and  was  yours — and  it  won’t  grow  again  ! 
You’ve  taken  everything — have  I  ever  refused  you  any¬ 
thing  h  You’ve  taken  it  all,  and  I  thought  that  you’d 
never  had  it  before,  and  that  for  its  sake  you  loved  me, 
because  I  loved  you  so — that  you’d  wear  me  in  your  heart, 
and  carry  me  in  your  hands,  and  love  me  all  your  life — 
and  for  that  girl,  that  creature  with  her  gray  eyes — oh, 
what  is  it  ?  What  has  she  got  that  I  haven’t,  and  that 
makes  you  love  her — what  ?  What  'i  ” 
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She  covered  her  eyes  with  a  desperate  gesture,  and  her 
voice  almost  broke  as  she  repeated  the  last  word.  Below 
her  hand  her  lips  trembled,  and  Crowdie  watched  them. 
Then  before  she  looked  at  him  again,  he  had  passed  the 
chair  and  was  trying  to  take  her  in  his  arms.  For  an 
instant  she  struggled  with  him,  holding  her  face  back 
from  him  and  thrusting  him  away.  But  his  small  white 
hands  had  more  strength  in  them  than  hers. 

“  Walter — don’t  !  ”  she  cried  pushing  against  him  with 
all  her  might.  “  Don’t  !  Don’t !  ”  she  repeated. 

But  in  spite  of  her,  he  got  near  to  her  face,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  cheek.  She  started  violently,  and  then  wrenched 
herself  free. 

“  How  dare  you  ?  ”  she  exclaimed,  angrily,  retreating 
half  across  the  room  with  the  rush  of  the  effort  she  had 
made. 

Crowdie  laughed,  not  naturally,  and  not  at  all  musically. 
There  was  a  curious  hoarseness  in  the  tone,  and  his  eyes 
glittered. 

“  And  how  dare  you  laugh  at  me  ?  ”  she  asked,  moving 
still  further  back,  towards  the  door,  as  he  advanced. 
“  Have  you  no  heart,  no  feeling — no  sense  1  Can’t  you 
understand  how  it  hurts  when  you  touch  me  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  understand  anything  so  foolish,”  an¬ 
swered  Crowdie,  suddenly  growing  coldly  angry  again. 
“  If  you’re  afraid  of  me — well,  I  won’t  go  near  you  until  you 
see  how  silly  you  are.  There’s  no  other  word — it’s  silly.” 

“  Silly  !  When  it’s  all  my  life.”  Her  voice  shook. 
“  Oh,  Walter,  Walter  l  You’re  breaking  my  heart  !  ” 

A  passionate  sob  struggled  with  the  words,  and  she  fell 
into  a  chair  by  the  door,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands 
again.  Then  came  another  sob,  and  the  convulsion  of  her 
strength  as  she  tried  to  choke  it  down,  and  it  broke  the 
barrier  and  burst  out  with  a  wild  storm  of  scalding  tears. 

Crowdie  was  a  very  sensitively  organized  man  in  one 
direction,  but  singularly  hard  to  move  in  another.  So 
long  as  the  passions  of  others  appealed  to  his  ov/n,  the 
response  was  ready  and  impulsive.  But  in  him  mere 
sympathy  was  not  easily  roused.  Once  freed  from  self, 
his  faculties  were  critical,  comparative,  quick  to  seek  causes 
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and  explain  their  connection  with  effects.  Hester’s  words 
wakened  his  love,  roused  his  anger,  called  out  his  powers 
of  opposition,  and  touched  him  to  the  quick  by  turns ;  but 
her  tears  said  nothing  to  him  at  first,  except  that  she  was 
suffering.  He  was  only  with  her  in  happiness,  never  in 
unhappiness.  He  stood  still  for  a  moment  watching  her, 
and  asking  himself  with  considerable  calmness  what  was 
best  to  be  done. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  judge  and  decide  exactly  how 
far  a  woman  could  control  herself  if  she  thought  it  wise 
to  do  so,  and  for  that  reason  the  genuineness  of  her  tears 
often  seems  doubtful.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  doubt  that 
a  tortured  man  suffers  if  he  does  not  groan  in  his  agony, 
or  because  he  does. 

But  although  at  that  moment  he  felt  no  sympathy  with 
her,  though  he  loved  her  in  his  own  way,  yet  his  instinct 
and  experience  of  women  told  him  that  with  the  tears 
there  must  come  a  change  of  mood.  He  went  slowly  to 
her  side,  and  though  she  did  not  look  up  he  knew  that  she 
felt  his  presence,  and  would  not  drive  him  from  her  again 
just  then.  He  bent  over  her,  laying  his  arm  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  looking  at  the  hands  that  covered  her  eyes. 
He  did  not  speak  at  once,  but  waited  for  her  to  look  up. 
She  was  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  really  break. 
At  last,  between  the  sobs,  words  began  to  come  at  last. 

“  Oh,  Walter,  Walter  !  ”  she  wailed,  repeating  his  name. 

“  Yes — sweetheart — look  at  me,  dear,”  he  answered, 
pressing  her  to  him. 

Her  head  rested  against  him  as  she  sobbed.  Then  one 
hand  left  her  eyes  and  sought  his  hand,  but  was  instantly 
withdrawn  again.  He  found  it  and  brought  it,  resisting 
but  a  little,  to  his  lips.  In  all  such  actions  he  had  the 
gentleness,  almost  boyish,  which  some  women  love  so  well, 
and  which  is  so  kingly  in  the  very  strong — for  they  say 
that  it  is  sweeter  to  be  caressed  by  the  hand  that  could 
kill,  than  by  one  that  at  its  worst  and  strongest  could 
only  scratch. 

Presently  she  uncovered  her  eyes  and  looked  up  to  his 
face,  and  the  sobbing  almost  stopped.  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed  through  their  whiteness  and  were  wet,  and  her 
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eyes  were  dark  and  shadowy,  but  the  light  in  them  was 
not  hard.  The  tide  of  anger  had  ebbed  as  the  tears  flowed 
and  its  wave  was  far  off. 

“  Tell  me  you  really  love  me,  dear,”  she  said,  still 
tearfully. 

“  Ah,  sweet !  You  know  I  do — I  love  you — so  !  Is 
that  right  1  Doesn’t  it  ring  true  now  ?  ”  He  laughed 
softly,  looking  into  her  face.  “  When  did  I  ever  sing  false  1  ” 

A  shade  of  returning  annoyance  passed  over  her  features, 
as  her  brow  contracted  at  the  allusion  to  his  singing,  and 
though  she  still  allowed  her  head  to  rest  against  his  side, 
her  face  was  turned  away  once  more. 

“  Don’t  speak  of  singing,  dear,”  she  said,  trying  to  smile, 
though  he  could  not  see  whether  she  did  or  not. 

“No,  darling — forgive  me.  I’ll  never  speak  of  it  again. 
I’ll  never  sing  again  as  long  as  I  live,  if  you  don’t  want 
me  to.” 

“  I  didn’t  mean  that,”  she  answered.  “  It’s  only  now — 
till  I  forget.  And,  Walter,  dear — I  don’t  want  you  to 
promise  it  any  more — I’d  rather  not,  really.” 

Still  she  turned  away,  but  he  bent  over,  drawing  her 
closer  to  him,  and  he  lifted  her  face  with  his  hand  under 
her  chin.  The  eyelids  drooped  as  she  suffered  her  head  to 
fall  back  over  his  arm,  and  she  shut  out  the  sight  of  his 
eyes  from  her  own.  He  murmured  soft  words  in  his  low 
voice,  in  golden  tones. 

“  Darling — precious — sweet  one  !  ” 

And  he  repeated  the  words  and  others,  as  her  features 
softened,  and  her  parted  lips  smiled  at  his.  And  still  he 
pressed  her  to  him,  and  spoke  to  her,  and  looked  at  her 
with  burning  eyes.  So  they  might  have  been  reconciled 
then  and  there,  had  Fate  willed  it.  But  Fate  was  there 
with  her  little  creeping  hand  full  of  the  tiny  mischief  that 
decides  between  life  and  death  when  no  one  knows. 

Fate  willed  that  at  that  moment  Crowdie  should  be 
irritated  by  something  in  his  throat.  Just  as  he  was 
speaking  so  softly,  so  sweetly  that  the  exquisite  sound 
almost  lulled  her  to  sleep,  while  the  passionate  tears  still 
wet  her  cheek, — just  as  his  face  was  near  hers,  he  felt  it 
coming,  insignificant  in  itself,  ridiculous  by  reason  of  the 
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moment  at  which  it  came,  yet  irresistible  in  its  littleness. 
He  struggled  against  it,  and  grew  conscious  of  what  he 
was  saying,  and  his  voice  lost  its  passionate  tenderness. 
He  strove  to  fight  it  down,  that  horrible  little  tickling 
spasm  just  in  the  vocal  chords,  for  he  knew  how  much  it 
might  mean  both  to  her  and  to  him,  that  her  forgiving 
mood  should  carry  them  both  to  the  kiss  of  peace.  But 
Fate  was  there,  irresistible  and  little,  as  surely  as  though 
she  had  stalked  gigantic,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  door, 
to  smite  them  both.  In  the  midst  of  the  very  sweetest 
word  of  all,  it  came — the  word  rang  false,  he  turned  his 
face  away  and  coughed  to  clear  his  throat.  But  the  false 
note  had  rung. 

Hester  sprang  to  her  feet  and  thrust  him  from  her.  To 
her  it  had  all  been  false, — the  words,  the  tone,  the  caresses. 
How  could  a  man  in  the  earnestness  of  passion,  midway  in 
love’s  eloquence,  wish  to  stop — and  cough  ?  She  did  not 
think  nor  reason,  as  she  turned  upon  him  in  the  anguish 
of  her  disappointment. 

“  How  could  I  believe  you — even  for  a  moment  ?  ”  she 
cried,  standing  back  from  him.  “  Oh,  what  an  actor  you 
are  !  ” 

But  he  had  not  been  acting,  save  that  he  had  done 
what  his  instinct  had  at  first  told  him  was  wisest,  in  be¬ 
ginning  to  speak  to  her  when  she  had  burst  into  tears. 
With  the  first  word,  the  first  caress,  with  the  touch  of  her, 
and  the  sweet,  unscented,  living  air  of  her,  the  passion 
that  had  truly  ruled  his  faultful  life  for  years  took  hold  of 
him  with  strength  and  main,  and  rang  the  leading  changes 
of  his  being.  And  then  she  broke  it  short. 

As  he  stood  up  before  her,  he  shook  with  emotion 
stronger  than  hers,  such  as  women  rarely  feel,  and  such  as 
even  strong  men  dread.  Unconsciously  he  held  out  his 
hands  towards  her  and  uttered  a  half  articulate  cry,  trying 
once  more  to  catch  her  in  his  arms. 

“  Kiss  me — love  me — oh,  Hester  !  ” 

But  he  met  her  angry  eyes,  for  she  had  lost  the  hand  of 
reality  in  the  labyrinth  of  her  own  imaginings  and  dis¬ 
appointments  and  jealousies,  and  she  knew  no  longer  the 
good  from  the  evil,  nor  the  truth  from  the  acted  lie. 
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“  No — you’re  acting,”  she  answered,  cruelly — trying  to 
be  as  cruel  as  the  hurt  she  felt. 

And  she  stared  hardly  at  him.  But  even  as  she  looked, 
a  deep,  purple  flush  rose  in  his  white  cheeks,  and  over¬ 
spread  his  face,  even  to  his  forehead,  and  darkened  all  his 
features.  And  his  eyes  turned  upwards  in  their  sockets, 
as  he  fell  forward  against  her,  with  wet,  twisted  lips  and 
limp  limbs — a  hideous  sight  for  woman  or  man  to  look 
upon. 

She  uttered  a  low  broken  cry  as  she  caught  him  in  her 
arms,  and  he  dragged  her  down  to  the  floor  by  his  weight. 
There  he  lay,  almost  black  in  the  face,  contorted  and 
stiffened,  yet  not  quite  motionless,  but  far  more  repulsive 
by  the  spasmodic  and  writhing  motion  of  his  body  than  if 
he  had  lain  stiff  and  stark  as  a  dead  body. 

She  had  seen  him  thus  once  before  now,  on  a  winter’s 
night,  up  stairs  in  the  studio.  She  did  not  know  that  it 
was  epilepsy.  She  knelt  beside  him,  horror-struck,  now, 
for  a  few  moments.  It  seemed  worse  in  the  evening  glow 
than  it  had  looked  to  her  before,  under  the  soft,  artificial 
light  in  the  great  room. 

She  only  hesitated  a  few  seconds.  Then  she  got  a 
cushion  and  thrust  it  under  his  head,  using  all  her  strength 
to  lift  him  a  little  with  one  arm  as  she  did  so.  But  she 
knew  by  experience  that  the  unconsciousness  would  last  a 
long  time,  and  she  was  glad  that  it  had  come  at  once.  On 
the  first  occasion  the  convulsion  that  preceded  it  had  been 
horrible.  Her  own  face  was  drawn  with  the  anguish  of 
intense  sympathy,  and  she  felt  all  the  horror  of  her  last 
cruel  words  still  ringing  in  her  ears. 

She  did  not  rise  from  her  knees,  but  bent  over  him,  and 
looked  at  him,  seeing  himself,  as  she  dreamed  him,  through 
the  mask  of  his  hideous  face.  She  touched  his  hands,  and 
tried  to  draw  them  out  of  their  contortion,  but  the  in- 
turned  thumbs  and  stiffened  joints  were  too  rigid  for  her 
to  move.  But  she  lifted  his  body  again,  straining  her 
strength  till  she  thought  his  weight  must  tear  the  slight 
sinews  of  her  arms  at  the  elbow,  and  she  tried  to  turn  his 
head  to  a  comfortable  position  on  the  silken  pillow,  and 
stroked  his  silk-fine  hair  with  gentle  hands.  As  she  did 
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her  best  for  him,  her  throat  was  parched,  and  she  felt  her 
dry  lips  cleaving  to  her  teeth,  and  the  sight  of  her  eyes 
was  almost  failing,  being  burned  out  with  horror.  But  no 
tears  came  to  put  out  the  fire. 

At  last  she  rose  to  her  feet,  steadying  herself  against 
the  chair  in  which  she  had  last  sat,  for  she  was  dizzy  with 
pain  and  with  bending  down.  She  gazed  at  him  an 
instant ;  then  turned  and  went  and  closed  the  open 
windows,  and  pulled  down  the  shades  and  drew  the  thick 
curtains  together.  After  that,  groping,  she  found  matches 
and  lit  one  candle,  and  set  it  so  that  the  light  should  not 
fall  upon  his  eyes,  if  by  any  chance  their  conscious  sight 
returned.  Then  she  looked  at  him  once  more  and  left  the 
room,  softly  closing  the  door  behind  her,  and  turning  the 
key  with  infinite  pains,  lest  any  servant  in  the  house 
should  hear  the  sound.  She  took  the  key  with  her  and 
went  up  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

Katharine  was  sincerely  distressed  by  the  result  of  her 
interview  with  Hester,  and  she  walked  slowly  homeward, 
thinking  it  all  over  and  asking  herself  whether  she  had 
left  undone  anything  which  she  ought  to  have  done.  But 
as  she  thought,  it  was  always  the  last  scene  which  rose 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  distinctly  before  her  Hester’s 
white  face  staring  at  her  through  the  open  doorway. 
There  was  a  great  satisfaction  in  feeling  sure  that  she  had 
been  wholly  innocent  in  the  matter  of  Crowdie’s  kissing 
her  hand ;  yet  felt  that  the  resentment  Hester  had  shown 
on  re-entering  the  room  had  not  been  anything  different 
in  its  essential  nature  from  the  coldness  she  had  already 
shown  when  Katharine  had  spoken  of  renewing  their 
friendship.  But  the  young  girl  could  not  understand 
either,  though  the  supposition  that  Hester  must  be  jealous 
of  her  thrust  itself  upon  her  forcibly. 

Ralston  helped  her.  He  had  asked  for  her  at  the  house 
in  Clinton  Place,  and  having  been  told  that  she  was  still 
out,  he  had  hung  about  the  neighbourhood  in  the  hope  of 
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meeting  her,  and  had  been  at  last  rewarded  by  seeing  her 
coming  towards  him  from  the  other  side  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
In  a  moment  they  met. 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,  Jack,  dear  !  ”  she  cried  as 
she  took  his  hand.  “  I’ve  got  such  lots  to  tell  you  !  ” 

“  So  have  I,”  answered  Ralston.  “  Where  shall  we  go  ? 
Should  you  like  to  walk  ?  ” 

“  Yes — in  some  quiet  place,  where  we  can  talk,  and  not 
meet  people,  and  not  be  run  over  too  often.” 

“All  right,”  answered  John.  “Let’s  go  west.  There 
are  lots  of  quiet  streets  on  that  side,  and  it’s  awfully  re¬ 
spectable.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  us  will  be  to 
meet  Teddy  Van  De  Water  looking  after  his  tenants,  or 
Russell  Vanbrugh  going  to  administer  consolation  to  the 
relations  of  his  favourite  criminal.  Something’s  happened, 
Katharine,”  he  added  suddenly,  as  they  turned  westward, 
and  the  strong  evening  light  illuminated  her  features 
through  her  veil.  “  I  can  see  it  in  your  face.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Katharine.  “  I  want  to  tell  you. 
I’ve  had  such  a  time  with  Hester  !  You  don’t  know  !  ” 

“  Tell  me  all  about  it.” 

They  walked  along,  and  Katharine  told  her  story  with 
all  the  details  she  could  remember,  doing  her  best  to  make 
clear  to  him  what  was  by  no  means  clear  to  herself. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  looked  at  John  interrogatively. 

“  That  fellow  Crowdie’s  a  brute  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  with 
energy. 

“  Well — I  don’t  like  him,  you  know.  But  was  it  so 
very  bad  ?  Tell  me,  Jack — you’re  my  natural  protector.” 
She  laughed  happily.  “  It’s  your  business  to  tell  me  what’s 
right  and  what’s  wrong.  Was  it  so  very  bad  of  him  to 
kiss  my  glove  after  he’d  buttoned  it  ?  I  almost  boxed  his 
ears  at  the  time — I  was  so  angry  !  But  I  want  to  be  fair. 
Was  it  exactly — wrong?  I  wish  you’d  tell  me.” 

“Wrong?  No;  it  wasn’t  exactly  wrong.”  Ralston 
paused  thoughtfully.  “  Kissing  women’s  hands  is  one  of 
those  relative  things,”  he  continued.  “  It’s  right  in  one 
part  of  the  world,  it’s  indifferent  in  another,  and  it’s 
positively  the  wrong  thing  to  do  somewhere  else — what¬ 
ever  it’s  meant  to  mean.  We  don’t  do  that  sort  of  thing 
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much  over  here.  As  he  did  it,  I  suppose  it  was  simply 

the  wrong  thing  to  do.  At  least,  I  want  to  suppose  so, 

but  I  can’t.  The  man’s  half  in  love  with  you,  you  know.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense,  Jack  !  It’s  only  because  we  dislike  him 
so.  If  ever  a  man  was  in  love  with  his  wife,  he  is.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  answered  Ralston,  in  the  same  thought¬ 
ful  tone.  “  That’s  quite  true.  But  it  doesn’t  prevent  him 
from  being  half  in  love  with  lots  of  other  women  at  the 

same  time.  It’s  not  the  same  thing.  Oh,  yes  !  he  loves 

Hester.  She’s  quite  mad  about  him,  of  course.  We  all 
know  that,  in  the  family.  But  Crowdie’s  peculiar — and 
it’s  not  a  nice  peculiarity,  either.  One  sees  it  in  his 
manner  somehow,  and  in  his  eyes.  I  can’t  exactly  explain 
it  to  you.  He  admires  every  woman  who’s  beautiful,  and 
it’s  a  little  more  than  admiration.  He  has  a  way  with 
him  which  we  men  don’t  like.  And  when  he  does  such 
things  as  he  did  to-day  there’s  always  a  suggestion  of 
something  disagreeable  in  his  way  of  doing  them,  so  that 
if  they’re  not  positively  wrong,  they’re  not  positively 
innocent.  They’re  on  the  ragged  edge  between  the  two, 
as  Frank  Miner  says.” 

“  I  think  it’s  more  in  the  way  he  looks  at  one  than  in 
anything  else,”  said  Katharine.  “  He  has  such  a  horrid 
mouth  !  But  it’s  absurd  to  say  that  he’s  in  love  with  me, 
Jack.” 

“  Oh,  no,  it’s  not  !  That  night  at  aunt  Maggie’s,  when 
he  sang,  you  know — it  was  for  you  and  nobody  else.  What 
a  queer  evening  that  was,  by  the  way  !  There  were  five  of 
us  men  there,  all  in  love  with  you  in  one  way  or  another.” 

“Jack  !  It’s  positively  ridiculous  !  The  idea  of  such  a 
thing  !  ” 

“Not  at  all.  There  was  Ham,  in  the  first  place.  You 
admit  that  he’s  one,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  I  must,  since  he  proposed,”  answered 
Katharine,  reluctantly,  and  turning  her  face  away. 

“  And  you’re  not  going  to  deny  Archie  Wingfield  1  ” 
Ralston  tried  to  see  her  eyes.  “  I’m  sure  he’s  offered 
himself.” 

Katharine  said  nothing,  but  John  saw  through  her  veil 
and  was  sure  that  a  little  colour  rose  in  her  face. 
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“  Of  course  !  ”  he  said.  “  That’s  two  of  them.  And 
Crowdie’s  three.  I  count  him.  And  you  mustn’t  forget 
me.  I’m  what  they  call  in  love  with  you,  I  suppose. 
That’s  four.” 

Katharine  smiled,  and  glanced  at  him,  looking  away 
again  immediately. 

“  At  least,”  she  said,  “  you’ll  leave  me  dear  old  Mr. 
Griggs - ” 

“  Griggs  !  ”  laughed  Ralston.  “  He’s  the  worst  of  the 
lot.  He’s  madly,  fearfully,  desperately,  fantastically  in 
love  with  you.” 

“  Jack  !  What  do  you  mean  1  ”  Katharine  laughed, 
but  her  face  expressed  genuine  surprise.  “  Hot  that  I 
should  mind,”  she  added.  “  Dear  old  man  !  I’m  so  fond 
of  him  !  ” 

“Well — he  returns  your  fondness  with  interest.  He 
makes  no  secret  of  it  to  anybody,  because  he’s  old,  or  says 
he  is, — but  he’s  old  like  an  old  wolf.  I  like  him,  too. 
He  goes  about  saying  that  you’re  his  ideal  of  beauty  and 
cleverness  and  soul — and  good  taste.  Oh,  Griggs  !  ”  He 
laughed  again.  “  He’s  quite  off  his  head  about  you  !  He’ll 
put  you  into  one  of  his  books  if  you’re  not  careful.  I 
should  like  to  see  your  father’s  expression  if  he  did.” 

“  Don’t  be  a  goose,  Jack  !  ”  suggested  Katharine,  by 
way  of  good  advice.  “  Of  course,  I  understand  what  a 
dear  old  silly  idiot  you  are,  you  know.  But  don’t  talk 
such  nonsense  to  other  people.  They’ll  laugh  at  you.” 

“No,  I’m  not  going  to.  I  let  Griggs  do  the  talking, 
and  people  laugh  at  him.  But  there’s  nothing  silly  in  it, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Everybody  loves  you — except  some 
of  the  people  who  should.  And  I  must  say,  with  the 
exception  of  Crowdie,  we  were  a  very  presentable  lot  the 
other  night.  And  even  Crowdie — well,  he’s  a  celebrity, 
if  he’s  nothing  else,  and  that  counts  for  something  with 
some  women.  I  say,  Katharine — are  you  and  Hester 
going  to  quarrel  for  the  rest  of  your  lives  ^  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  so — at  least,  we  sha’n’t  quarrel  exactly. 
But  we  can  never  be  just  as  we  were.” 

“  I’m  rather  glad,”  said  Ralston.  “  I  never  believed 
much  in  that  friendship  between  you  two,” 
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“  Oh,  Jack  !  We  loved  each  other  so  dearly  !  And 
it  was  so  nice — we  told  each  other  everything,  you  know.” 

“  Yes — but  you’ve  outgrown  each  other.” 

Katharine  looked  at  him  quickly,  in  surprise. 

“That’s  exactly  what  Hester  said  to-day,”  she  answered. 
“  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  such  nonsense.” 

“  Well — you  have,  and  she’s  quite  right  if  she  says  so. 
That  sort  of  school-girlish  friendship  doesn’t  amount  to 
anything  when  you  begin  to  grow  up.  I’ve  seen  lots  of 
them  in  society.  They  always  break  up  as  soon  as  one  of 
the  two  marries  and  has  other  things  to  think  about. 
Besides,  between  you  and  Hester,  there’s  Crowdie.  It’s 
perfectly  clear  from  what  you’ve  told  me  that  she’s  jealous. 
If  you’re  not  careful  she’ll  try  and  do  you  some  mischief  or 
other.  She’s  jealous,  and  she  has  a  streak  of  cruelty  in 
her.  She’ll  make  you  suffer  somehow — trust  the  ingenuity 
of  a  woman  like  that !  She’d  burn  her  most  intimate  friend 
at  a  slow  fire  for  Crowdie  any  day.” 

“  Well — isn’t  she  right  ?  ”  asked  Katharine.  “  I  would, 
for  you,  I’m  sure — if  it  would  do  you  any  good.” 

“  It  wouldn’t,”  laughed  Ralston.  “  Those  cases  don’t 
arise  nowadays.  Sometimes  one  wishes  they  might. 
We’ve  all  got  a  lot  of  cruelty  and  romance  in  us  some¬ 
where.  We  all  believe  in  the  immutability  of  the  affec¬ 
tions,  more  or  less.” 

“  Don’t  laugh,  Jack  !  ”  said  Katharine.  “  Love  has 
nothing  to  dx>  with  friendship.  Besides,  you  and  I  aren’t 
like  other  people.  We’re  always  going  to  care — just  as 
we  always  have.  We’re  faithful  people,  you  and  I.” 

“Yes.  I  think  we  are.”  He  spoke  quietly,  as  though 
from  a  long  and  familiar  conviction. 

A  short  silence  followed,  and  they  walked  along  side  by 
side  in  the  soft  evening  air,  so  close  that  their  elbows 
touched,  as  they  kept  step  together — a  mode  of  courtship 
not  usually  practised  by  their  kind,  and  which  they  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  in  a  more  frequented  quarter  of  the 
city.  They  would  probably  have  noticed  it  unfavourably 
in  another  couple,  and  would  have  set  the  pair  down  as  a 
dry-goods  clerk  and  a  shop-girl.  But  when  the  “  stiff  and 
proud  ”  Four  Hundred  are  very  much  in  love,  and  when 
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they  are  quite  sure  that  none  of  the  remaining  Three 
Hundred  and  Ninety-eight  are  looking,  they  behave  pre¬ 
cisely  like  human  beings,  which  is  really  to  their  credit, 
though  they  would  be  so  much  ashamed  to  have  it  gener¬ 
ally  known. 

“  But  then,  we’re  married,  you  know,”  said  Katharine, 
as  though  she  had  solved  a  difficult  problem. 

Ralston  glanced  at  the  face  he  loved  and  smiled  happily. 

“There’s  a  good  deal  besides  that,”  he  said.  “There 
are  a  great  many  things  that  tie  us  together.  You’ve 
made  a  man  of  me.  That’s  one  thing.  But  for  you,  I 
don’t  know  where  I  should  have  been  now — in  a  bad  way, 
I  fancy.” 

“No,  you  wouldn’t,”  protested  Katharine.  “  A  man 
who  can  do  the  things  you’ve  done  doesn’t  come  to  grief.” 

“  It  isn’t  anything  I’ve  done,”  Ralston  answered.  “  It’s 
what  you’ve  made  me  feel.  If  I’ve  done  anything  at  all, 
it’s  been  for  your  sake.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
And  if  there  were  big  things  to  be  done,  it  would  be  the 
same.” 

“  You’ve  done  the  biggest  thing  that  any  man  can  do. 
You  don’t  need  to  have  me  tell  you  that.” 

“  Oh — about  reforming  my  ways,  you  mean  ?  ”  He 
affected  to  laugh.  “  That  wasn’t  anything.  You  made 
it  nice  and  easy.” 

“  Especially  when  I  didn’t  believe  in  you,  and  treated 
you  like  a  brute,”  said  Katharine,  with  an  expression  of 
pain  at  the  recollection.  “Don’t  talk  about  it,  Jack. 
I’ve  never  forgiven  myself — I  never  shall.” 

“  But  it  was  so  nice  when  it  was  over.”  This  time  the 
little  laugh  was  genuine.  “  I’d  go  through  it  all  again, 
just  to  see  your  face  when  you  found  out  that  you’d  been 
mistaken — and  afterwards,  when  we  sat  behind  the  piano 
at  the  Van  De  Waters’ — do  you  remember1?  Oh,  yes! 
I’d  like  to  have  it  all  over  again.” 

“  Jack— —you’re  an  angel,  dear  !  But  don’t  talk  about 
that  night.  I  suppose,  though,  that  those  things  have 
helped  to  bind  us  together  and  make  us  more  each  other’s. 
Yes — of  course  they  have.  And  then — we’re  such  good 
friends,  you  know.  Doesn’t  that  make  a  difference  ?  I’m 
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sure  there  are  people  who  care  very  much,  but  who  are 
never  good  friends.  Look  at  papa  and  my  mother. 
They’re  like  that.  They’re  not  at  all  good  friends.  They 
never  tell  each  other  anything  if  they  can  help  it.  But 
they  care  all  the  same.  We  could  never  be  like  that 
together,  could  we  ?  J ack — where  does  friendship  end 
and  love  be«;in  ?  ” 

“  What  a  beautiful  question  !  ”  exclaimed  Ralston,  very 
much  amused.  “  Of  all  the  impossible  ones  to  answer  !  ” 

“  I  know  it  is.  I’ve  often  wondered  about  it.  You 
know,  I  can’t  at  all  remember  when  I  began  to  care  for 
you  in  this  way.  Can  you  It  must  have  been  ever  so 
long  ago,  before  we  ever  said  anything — because,  when  we 
did,  it  seemed  quite  natural,  you  know.  And  it  always 
grows.  It  goes  on  growing  like  a  thing  that’s  planted  in 
good  earth  and  that  has  lots  of  life  in  it  and  is  going  to 
last  for  ever.  But  it  really  does  grow.  I  know  that  I’m 
ever  so  much  more  glad  to  see  you  when  we  meet  now 
than  I  was  a  month  ago.  If  it  goes  on  like  this  I  don’t 
know  where  it’s  going  to  end.  Hester  and  her  husband 
won’t  be  anywhere,  compared  with  us,  will  they  1  ” 

“  They’re  not,  as  it  is.  They’re  quite  different.  When 
they’re  old,  they’ll  quarrel — if  not  sooner.” 

“  Oh,  Jack — I  don’t  believe  it’s  quite  fair  to  say  that  !  ” 

“  Well — wait  and  see.  We’re  warranted  to  wear,  you 
and  I.  They’re  not.  There’s  no  staying  power  in  that 
sort  of  thing.  Not  but  what  they’re  in  earnest.  Even 
Crowdie  is,  though  he’s  half  in  love  with  you,  at  the  same 
time.” 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  keep  saying  that,”  said  Katha¬ 
rine.  “  It  makes  me  feel  so  uncomfortable  when  we 
meet.  Besides,  its  absurd,  as  I  told  you.  A  man  can’t  be 
madly  in  love  with  his  wife  and  care  for  any  one  else 
at  the  same  time.” 

“  That  depends  on  the  man — and  the  way  of  caring,” 
answered  Ralston.  “  Crowdie’s  a  brute.  I  hate  him.  The 
only  thing  I  can’t  understand  about  Griggs  is  his  liking  for 
the  man.  It’s  incomprehensible  to  me.” 

“  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Griggs  really  likes  him,”  said  Katha¬ 
rine.  “  There’s  a  mystery  about  it.  But  I’m  almost 
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sure  he  doesn’t  really  like  him.  I  believe  he  thinks  he’s 
responsible  for  Crowdie  in  some  way.  They  knew  each 
other  long  ago.” 

“  Nobody  knows  much  about  Crowdie’s  antecedents,  any¬ 
way.  I  never  could  understand  the  match.” 

“  Oh — it’s  easily  understood.  They  fell  in  love  with 
each  other.  Of  course  he  would  have  been  delighted  to 
marry  her,  if  he  hadn’t  cared  a  straw  for  her,  for  the  sake 
of  the  social  position  and  all  that.  Then  he  had  a  sister — 
at  least,  people  said  so,  but  nobody  ever  saw  her  that  I 
know  of — somewhere  in  New  Jersey.  She  didn’t  come  to 
the  wedding,  I  know,  for  I  was  Hester’s  bridesmaid.  Char¬ 
lotte  and  I  were  the  only  two.” 

“  She  didn’t  come  to  the  wedding  because  she  was  dead,” 
said  Ralston.  “That’s  an  awfully  good  reason.” 

“  I  didn’t  know.  I’ve  often  wondered  about  her,  but  I 
didn’t  like  to  ask  questions.  One  doesn’t,  you  know,  about 
people  who  don’t  turn  up.  They  always  are  dead,  or  some¬ 
thing — and  then  one  feels  so  uncomfortable.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Ralston,  as  though  meditating  on  the 
fact.  “At  all  events,”  he  continued,  “nobody  ever  knew 
much  about  Crowdie,  nor  where  he  came  from.  So  I  don’t 
exactly  see  how  Griggs  could  be  responsible  for  him.  But, 
as  you  say,  there’s  a  mystery  about  it  all — so  there  is  about 
Griggs,  for  that  matter.” 

“  Oh,  no !  Mr.  Griggs  is  all  right.  There’s  nothing 
mysterious  about  him.  He  was  born  abroad,  that’s  all, 
and  I  believe  he  was  awfully  poor  as  a  boy — a  sort  of 
orphan  lying  about  loose  on  the  world,  you  know.  But 
he’s  got  a  lot  of  tremendously  proper  relations  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  goes  to  see  some  of  them  now  and  then.  He’s 
told  me.” 

“  Well — it’s  very  queer  about  Crowdie,  anyhow,”  said 
Ralston,  thoughtfully.  “  But  there’s  something  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  about,  dear,”  he  continued  after  a  little 
pause.  “  It’s  about  our  marriage  certificate.  You  know 
we’re  living  in  danger  of  an  explosion  at  any  moment. 
That  thing  is  tucked  away  somewhere  amongst  poor  uncle 
Robert’s  papers.  We’ve  spoken  of  it  once  or  twice,  you 
know.  They’re  going  through  everything,  and  sooner  or 
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later  it’s  sure  to  turn  up.  It’s  just  as  well  to  be  prepared 
beforehand.  I  don’t  know  what  will  happen  if  we  tell 
your  father  now,  but  he’s  got  to  be  told,  and  it’s  my  place 
to  do  it.” 

“No,  Jack,”  answered  Katharine.  “It’s  my  place.  I 
made  you  do  it — I’ve  never  made  up  my  mind  whether  it 
was  the  wisest  thing  we  could  do,  or  whether  it  was  a  piece 
of  egregious  folly.  Suppose  that  we  had  quarrelled  after  it 
was  done.  We  should  have  been  bound  all  our  lives  by  a 
mere  ceremony.” 

“  But  we  knew  we  shouldn’t,”  protested  Ralston. 

“  Nobody  knows  anything,”  said  Katharine,  wisely. 
“We  know  now,  because  we  know  each  other  so  much 
better.  But  I  made  you  take  a  tremendous  risk,  and  you 
didn’t  want  to  do  it  at  all - ” 

“  It  wasn’t  on  account  of  the  risk - ” 

“  No — of  course  it  wasn’t.  But  you’re  quite  right  now. 
That  thing  may  turn  up  any  day.  I  shall  go  to  papa  this 
very  evening  and  tell  him  that  we’re  married.  It’s  the 
only  sensible  thing  to  do.” 

“  Indeed,  you  sha’n’t  do  that  !  ”  cried  Ralston,  anxiously. 
“You  know  him - ” 

“  Sha’n’t  ?”  repeated  Katharine,  looking  up  into  his 
face  and  smiling.  “  I  will  if  I  please,”  she  said  with  a 
little  laugh. 

“Will  you?”  asked  John,  meeting  her  eyes  with  an 
expression  of  determination,  but  smiling,  too,  in  spite  of 
himself. 

“  Of  course  !  ”  answered  Katharine,  promptly.  “  Espe¬ 
cially  as  I  think  it’s  a  matter  of  duty.  Of  course  I’ll  do  it 
— this  very  evening  !  ” 

“  Don’t !  ”  said  Ralston.  “  There’ll  be  a  row.” 

“Not  half  such  a  row  as  if  you  try  to  do  it,”  observed 
Katharine.  “  You’ll  have  each  other  by  the  throat  in  five 
minutes.” 

“Oh,  no,  we  sha’n’t.  We’re  very  good  friends  now.  I 
don’t  see  why  there  should  be  any  trouble  at  all.  He 
wants  us  to  marry.  He  said  so  in  his  letter,  and  he’s 
taken  a  sort  of  paternal  air  of  late,  when  I  come  to  the 
house.  Besides,  haven’t  you  noticed  the  way  in  which  he 
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turns  his  back  on  us  when  we  sit  down  to  talk  ?  If  that 
doesn’t  mean  consent — well,  he  won’t  have  the  trouble  of 
a  wedding,  that’s  all,  nor  the  expense,  either.  He  ought 
to  be  glad,  if  he’s  logical.” 

“  I  don’t  think  he’d  mind  the  expense  so  much  now,” 
said  Katharine,  with  perfect  gravity.  “  I  think  he’s 
getting  used  to  the  idea  of  spending  a  little  more,  now 
that  we’re  to  be  so  rich.  He  was  talking  about  having 
a  butler  last  night.  Fancy  !  But  I  do  wish  those  ad¬ 
ministrators,  or  whatever  you  call  them,  would  hurry  up 
and  give  us  something.  We’re  awfully  hard  up,  my  mother 
and  I.  We’ve  had  to  get  such  a  lot  of  clothes,  and  I’m 
frightened  to  death  about  it.  I’m  sure  the  bills  will  come 
in  before  the  estate’s  settled,  and  then  papa  will  take  the 
roof  off,  as  you  always  say — he’ll  be  so  angry  !  But  I 
don’t  think  he’ll  make  such  a  fuss  about  our  marriage.” 

“  No — that’s  just  what  I  say.  That’s  why  I  want  to 
tell  him  myself.” 

“Jack!”  cried  Katharine,  reproachfully.  “You  just 
said  there’d  be  a  row  if  I  went  to  him  about  it.” 

“  Well — I  think  I  can  manage  him  better,”  said  Ralston. 
“  You  and  he  are  used  to  fighting  every  day  as  a  matter  of 
habit,  so  that  you’re  sure  to  go  at  each  other  on  the 
smallest  provocation.  But  with  him  and  me  it’s  been  a 
sort  of  rare  amusement — the  kind  of  thing  one  keeps  for 
Sundays,  and  we  don’t  like  it  so  •  much.  Besides,  since 
you  say  that  he  won’t  be  so  angry  after  all,  why 
shouldn’t  I  ?  ” 

“  Exactly.  And  I  say,  why  shouldn’t  1 1 — for  the  same 
reason.  I  shall  just  say  that  we  got  married  because  we 
were  afraid  we  should  never  get  his  consent,  but  that  since 
he’s  given  it  frankly, — he  did  in  that  letter, — we’ve  agreed 
to  tell.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  should  say,”  answered  Ralston. 
“  Those  are  the  very  words  I  had  in  my  mind.” 

“  Of  course  they  are.  Don’t  we  always  think  alike  ? 
But  I  want  to  tell  him.  I’d  much  rather.” 

“  So  would  I — much  rather.  It  will  end  in  our  going 
together.  That’s  probably  the  most  sensible  thing  we  can 
do.  There’ll  be  a  certain  grim  surprise,  and  then  the 
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correct  paternal  blessing,  and  the  luncheon  or  dinner, 
according  to  the  time  of  day.” 

“  It  will  be  dinner,  if  we  go  home  and  do  it  now,”  said 
Katharine,  thoughtfully. 

“  Come  on  !  Let’s  go  !  ”  answered  Ralston.  “  There’s 
no  time  like  the  present  for  doing  this  sort  of  thing. 
Where  are  we  1  Oh — South  Fifth  Avenue’s  over  there  to 
the  left.  That’s  the  shortest  way,  round  that  corner  and 
then  straight  up.” 

They  turned  and  walked  in  the  direction  he  indicated, 
both  silent  for  a  while  as  they  thought  of  what  was  before 
them,  and  the  final  telling  of  the  secret  they  had  kept  so 
long. 

“  You  don’t  know  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  everybody 
knows,”  said  Katharine  after  a  time,  as  they  paused  at  a 
crossing  to  let  a  van  pass  by. 

“Not  half  so  glad  as  I  shall  be,”  answered  Ralston. 
“  But  it  couldn’t  be  helped.  I  know  it’s  been  hateful  to 
have  this  secret — well,  not  exactly  hanging  over  us,  but  to 
have  it  a  part  of  us  all  this  time.  Still — I  don’t  see  when 
we  could  have  announced  it.  There’s  been  one  thing  after 
another  to  make  it  impossible,  and  somehow  we’ve  got  used 
to  it.  They  say  there’s  nothing  like  having  a  secret  in 
common  to  make  two  people  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 
It  seems  to  me  it’s  true.” 

“We  didn’t  need  it,  dear,”  said  Katharine,  softly,  as 
they  began  to  cross  the  street. 

“No — not  exactly.”  Ralston  laughed.  “  But  it  hasn’t 
made  it  any  worse,  at  all  events.  But  what  moments 
we’ve  had.  Do  you  remember  when  they  began  to  talk 
about  secret  marriages  that  night  h  ” 

“  Don’t  I  !  ”  laughed  Katharine.  “  I  thought  I  should 
have  gone  through  the  floor  !  How  well  you  behaved, 
Jack  !  I  expected  that  you’d  break  out  every  minute  and 
fall  upon  poor  cousin  Ham.  But  you  didn’t.  As  for  me, 
I  got  scarlet,  and  I  don’t  often  blush,  do  I  ?  Dark  people 
don’t.  Well — it’s  all  over  now.” 

“Not  till  we’ve  had  our  talk  out  with  your  father.  We 
can’t  be  quite  sure  of  what  will  happen  till  then.” 

“  No — but  he  can’t  unmarry  us,  can  he  1  So  what  can 
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he  do  ?  He  can  say  that  he’ll  disinherit  me.  That’s  the 
worst  he  could  possibly  do,  and  what  difference  would  it 
make  1  You’re  going  to  be  one  of  the  rich,  rich,  rich  men, 
Jack — with  ever  so  many  millions  more  than  you  can 
possibly  spend  on  onions  and  honey — like  the  wayward 
old  man  of  Kilkenny,  you  know.  Besides,  papa  will  not 
be  angry  at  all.  He’ll  simply  dance  with  delight.  I 
believe  lie’s  secretly  afraid  that  we’re  cheating  him,  because 
we  never  speak  of  ever  announcing  our  engagement.  He 
thinks  we’re  revenging  ourselves  now,  and  each  means  to 
marry  somebody  else,  and  he’s  in  fits  lest  he  should  lose 
you  for  a  son-in-law.  Isn’t  it  fun  1  ” 

“  Yes — your  beloved  father  in  fits,  as  you  call  it — and 
dancing  with  delight — it  doesn’t  lack  the  comic  element. 
But  it  looks  so  simple  now,  just  to  go  and  tell  him,  and  be 
done  with  it.  Why  haven’t  we  done  it  before  1  ” 

“  Oh — we  couldn’t.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  safe  until 
the  will  was  settled.  He  was  really  dreadfully  nervous 
all  that  time.  I  never  saw  him  in  such  a  state  before.  It 
really  wouldn’t  have  been  safe.  No — this  is  our  first 
chance.  We  might  have  spoken  a  day  or  two  ago,  of 
course,  but  not  much  sooner.” 

“  No — we  couldn’t,”  said  Ralston.  “  But  I’m  glad — 
oh,  tremendously  glad  that  it’s  coming  at  last.” 

“  And  then — Jack,”  said  Katharine,  with  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  “  after  we’ve  spoken,  you  know — what  are  we  going 
to  do  ?  ” 

“  You  and  1 1  Why,  get  married,  of  course — I  mean — 
as  if  we  were  getting  married.  There  won’t  be  any  people 
nor  any  cake,  nor  any  gorgeous  dress  for  you — poor  dear  ! 
But  we  shall  have  to  pretend,  I  suppose — go  off  with  your 
mother  and  my  mother,  and  as  many  more  mothers  as  we 
can  pick  up,  to  make  us  perfectly  respectable,  and  then  we 
shall  come  back  married,  and  choose  a  house  to  live  in. 
That’s  the  first  thing,  you  know.  My  mother  will  never 
hear  of  our  living  with  her,  now  that  there’s  to  be  lots  of 
money.  She’s  much  too  wise  for  that.  Relations-in-law 
are  just  bones  for  husband  and  wife  to  fight  over.  But  of 
course  my  mother  will  come  very  often.” 

“  And  my  mother,”  said  Katharine. 
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“Yes — your  mother,  too,”  assented  Ralston.  “Natur¬ 
ally,  they’ll  both  come.  So  long  as  they  don’t  live  with 
us,  we  sha’n’t  mind.” 

“But  you’re  very  fond  of  your  mother,  Jack,  aren’t 
you  ?  ”  asked  Katharine. 

“  Of  course  I  am.  We’re  more  like  brother  and  sister 
than  anything  else.  You  see,  we’ve  always  been  together 
so  much.” 

“  And  yet  you’d  rather  not  have  her  live  with  us  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  And  she  wouldn’t  wish  to.” 

“  It’s  strange,”  said  Katharine,  thoughtfully.  “  I  don’t 
think  I  should  mind  having  my  mother  with  us.  She’d  be 
such  a  comfort  when  you  were  down  town,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Ralston,  in  a  doubtful  tone.  “  I 
couldn’t  take  my  mother  down  town  to  comfort  me  at 
Beman’s,  could  1 ?  ” 

“  What  an  absurd  idea  !  But  Jack, — shall  you  still  go 
to  Beman’s  ?  You  can’t,  you  know.  Everybody  would 
laugh  at  you.  A  man  with  forty  millions  or  so,  doing 
clerk’s  work  in  a  bank  !  It’s  ridiculous  !  ” 

“No  doubt !  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  myself?  What 
do  people  like  that  do  ?  I  can’t  hang  about  the  clubs  all 
day.” 

“  You  can  stay  at  home  and  talk  to  me,”  said  Katharine. 
“We  can  tell  each  other  how  much  nicer  it  is  than  when 
we  had  to  meet  in  Washington  Square  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing — when  I  had  to  put  red  ribbons  in  my  window — do 
you  remember  ?  It’s  only  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  but  it 
seems  years.” 

“  It  does,  indeed.  What  tight  places  we’ve  been 
through  together  since  your  father  refused  to  hear  of  me 
as  a  son-in-law  !  Holloa  !  There  goes  Ham  Bright !  What 
in  the  world  can  he  be  doing  down  here  at  this  time  of  day?” 

Bright  was  walking  towards  them,  as  quickly  as  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  walk,  with  his  long,  heavy  stride. 

“  It’s  of  no  use  to  run  away — he’s  seen  us,”  said  Katha¬ 
rine. 

“  He  looks  in  a  better  humour  than  I’ve  seen  him 
lately,”  answered  John  in  a  low  voice,  as  they  approached 
Bright. 
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They  met  and  stood  still  a  moment  on  the  pavement. 
Even  under  his  great  disappointment  Hamilton  Bright 
had  never  shown  the  least  ill-temper,  though  he  had 
avoided  the  Lauderdales  and  the  Ralstons  as  much  as 
possible,  and  had  managed  so  that  he  scarcely  ever  saw 
John  at  the  bank  except  from  a  distance.  But  he  had 
been  very  gloomy  of  late.  Now,  however,  as  Ralston  had 
said,  he  looked  more  cheerful. 

“  Going  down  town  again  ?  ”  asked  John.  “  Not  that  I 
come  from  Boston,  you  know,  Ham — but  when  one  meets 
a  man  going  down  South  Fifth  Avenue  at  half-past  five  in 
the  afternoon,  one’s  naturally  curious.  What’s  up  ?  ” 

“  Oh — nothing.  I  was  just  going  as  far  as  Grand 
Street  about  a  house  I’ve  bought  there.  Hid  you  know 
they’d  found  the  other  will  1  ” 

“  Found  the  other  will  ?  ”  repeated  Ralston,  in  the  utmost 
surprise.  “Well — what  sort  of  a  will  is  it1?  Will  it  be 
good  ?  ” 

“  I’m  so  glad  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine,  thoughtlessly. 

Bright  fixed  his  clear,  blue  eyes  on  her  with  consider¬ 
able  curiosity,  and  hesitated  an  instant  before  he  spoke. 

“  Of  course  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  They  always  said  you 
knew  what  was  in  it,  cousin  Katharine.” 

“  Hid  they  1  I  don’t  know  how  they  knew  that  I  did,” 
she  answered.  “  But  I’m  glad  it’s  found,  all  the  same.” 

“  Are  you  1  Well — I  hope  it’s  all  right.  Of  course 
nobody  knows  what’s  in  it.  Allen  wants  to  collect 
the  family  at  your  house  to-morrow  morning  to  hear  it 
read.  It  seems  to  me  it  might  have  been  managed  to-night, 
but  he  said  there  wasn’t  time  to  send  round.  I  think 
cousin  Alexander  objected,  too.  He  wants  all  the  family. 
Will  you  tell  your  mother,  Jack  1  Eleven  o’clock  at  Clinton 
Place.  Write  a  note  to  Beman  to  say  why  you  don’t  turn 
up  at  the  bank.” 

“  All  right,”  answered  John,  gravely.  “  I  hope  it  will 
be  all  right,  Ham,  old  man,”  he  added,  putting  out  his 
hand  as  Bright  showed  signs  of  being  in  a  hurry. 

“  Thank  you,  Jack,”  answered  the  latter,  heartily.  “Not 
that  you  and  I  shall  ever  quarrel  about  money.  Good-bye, 
cousin  Katharine.” 
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And  he  went  on  and  left  them  to  pursue  their  way  in 
the  opposite  direction.  They  walked  slowly,  and  looked 
into  one  another’s  eyes. 

“  I  thought  he’d  burned  it,”  said  Ralston  at  last,  in  a 
tone  of  wonder. 

“  So  did  I,”  answered  Katharine.  “  Jack,”  she  continued, 
after  a  slight  pause,  “  it  won’t  do  to  go  and  see  papa  now. 
Not  till  the  will’s  been  read  to-morrow.  You  don’t  know 
what  a  state  of  mind  he’ll  be  in  until  he’s  heard  it — and 
then — then  I’m  afraid  it  will  be  worse  than  ever.” 

“  Yes — let  me  see — how  was  it  ?  You  and  Charlotte 
and  I  are  to  have  everything,  and  pay  half  the  income  to 
the  parents.  Isn’t  that  it  ?  ” 

“  That’s  it.  And  there’s  a  million  set  aside  for  the 
Brights.  But  Heaven  only  knows  what  that  dreadful 
court  will  do  this  time  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  much  care,”  answered  Ralston.  “  But  all  the 
settling  up  will  be  suspended  again  for  ever  so  long.  “  You’ll 
never  get  the  money  to  pay  for  your  new  frock,  dear,  with 
all  your  millions  !  ” 

“Oh,  Jack — really?  I’m  frightened  to  death  about 
those  bills  !  ” 

“I  was  only  laughing  at  you,”  said  John,  laughing  him¬ 
self.  “  Besides,  as  I’m  really  your  husband,  I’m  responsible 
for  your  dressmaker’s  bills  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But,  I 
confess,  I  begin  to  wonder  whether  any  of  us  will  ever  see 
any  of  that  money.” 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

Long  after  midnight  Hester  Crowdie  sat  beside  her 
sleeping  husband,  watching  him  with  unwinking  eyes. 
The  soft,  coloured  light  was  shaded  so  that  no  ray  could 
fall  upon  his  face  to  disturb  his  rest,  as  he  lay  back  upon 
the  yielding  pillow,  sleeping  very  soundly.  The  house  was 
still,  but  the  servants  were  not  all  gone  to  bed,  for  Hester 
was  anxious.  At  any  moment  she  might  need  to  send  for 
a  doctor.  But  she  sat  watching  the  unconscious  man 
alone. 
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His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  face  was  flushed.  He 
breathed  very  heavily,  though  she  did  not  quite  realise  it ; 
for  the  sound  of  his  breathing  had  increased  very  gradu- 
ally  during  many  hours,  from  having  been  at  first  quite 
inaudible  until  it  filled  her  ears  with  a  steady,  rhythmic 
roar,  loud  and  regular  as  the  noise  of  a  blacksmith’s 
bellows.  But  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it,  because  she 
had  watched  so  long. 

Hour  after  hour  she  had  sat  beside  him,  hardly  changing 
her  position,  and  never  leaving  the  room.  To  her  the 
house  seemed  still,  and  only  now  and  then  the  echo  of  the 
steam  horns  reached  her  ears,  made  musical  by  the 
distance,  as  it  floated  from  the  far  river  across  the  dozing 
city. 

On  a  fine  spring  night  New  York  is  rarely  asleep  before 
two  o’clock.  It  dozes,  as  it  were,  turning,  half  awake, 
from  time  to  time,  and  speaking  drowsily  in  its  deep  voice, 
like  a  strong  man  very  tired,  but  still  conscious.  It 
breathes,  too,  sometimes,  as  Crowdie  was  breathing,  very 
heavily,  especially  in  the  nights  that  come  after  days  of 
passion  and  struggling ;  and  the  breathing  of  a  great  city 
at  night  is  not  like  any  other  sound  on  earth. 

Hester  was  conscious  that  all  was  not  well  with  the 
man  she  loved,  though  he  had  slept  so  long.  She  rose, 
and  moved  uneasily  about  the  room.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  there  were  dark  shadows  in  her  pallor,  the  shadows 
that  fear’s  giant  wraith  casts  upon  the  human  face  when 
death  is  stalking  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  outside  the 
door,  waiting  to  see  whether  he  may  take  the  little  life 
that  falls  as  a  crumb  from  the  table  of  the  master,  or 
whether  he  must  go  away  again  to  his  own  place,  out  of 
sight. 

But  Hester  did  not  know  that  he  was  there,  as  she  rose 
and  crossed  the  room  and  came  back  to  stand  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  gazing  at  Crowdie’s  face.  She  was  anxious 
and  uneasy,  though  she  had  watched  him  once  before  in 
the  same  way.  But  at  that  first  time  she  had  not  done 
what  she  had  done  now,  with  feverish  haste,  thinking  only 
of  helping  him. 

Ail  at  once  she  shivered,  and  she  turned  to  see  whether 
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the  window  were  not  open.  But  it  was  closely  shut.  It 
was  as  though  something  very  cold  had  been  laid  upon  her. 
She  stared  about,  nervously,  and  the  pupils  of  her  eyes 
grew  very  large,  with  a  frightened  look.  She  laid  both 
hands  upon  the  foot  of  the  bedstead,  and  grasped  it  with 
all  her  strength,  bending  forwards  and  staring  at  Crowdie’s 
face,  and  the  chill  thrilled  very  strangely  across  her 
shoulders  and  all  through  her,  so  that  she  felt  it  in  her 
elbows  and  in  her  heels.  She  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
into  the  softly  shadowed  corner  farthest  from  the  bed ;  for 
she  was  sure  that  something  was  there,  in  the  room,  a 
bodily  presence,  which  she  must  presently  see.  The  chill 
ran  through  her  again  and  again,  cold  as  ice,  but  with  a 
painful  pricking. 

She  looked  at  Crowdie  again  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
no  longer  tightly  closed.  The  lids  were  a  little  raised,  and 
she  could  see  the  edge  of  the  dark  iris,  and  the  white 
below  it  and  on  each  side  of  it.  He  had  moved  a  little 
just  as  she  had  turned  to  look  into  the  corner.  He  ought 
not  to  have  moved,  she  thought,  without  reason.  It  was 
as  though  a  dead  man  had  moved,  she  thought.  And 
again  the  chill  came.  She  was  sure  that  the  window  must 
be  open,  but  she  could  not  look  round.  Suddenly  she 
remembered  how  when  she  had  been  a  little  girl  she  had 
been  taken  to  be  photographed,  and  the  man  had  put  a 
cold  iron  thing  behind  her  head  that  seemed  to  hold  her 
with  two  frozen  fingers  juit  behind  her  ears.  She  felt  the 
frozen  fingers  now,  in  the  same  places,  and  they  were 
pressing  her  head  down.  For  a  moment  everything  swam 
with  her,  and  then  it  all  passed.  The  iron  hand  was  gone 
— the  window  was  shut — there  was  nothing  in  the  corner. 

But  instantly  the  terrible,  stertorous  breathing  rent  her 
ears.  It  had  gone  on  for  hours.  The  servants  could  hear 
it  down  stairs.  The  bedstead  trembled  with  it  under  her 
hands.  But  she  had  not  been  conscious  of  it.  The  un¬ 
natural  thing  that  had  touched  her — the  thing  that  had 
come  in  through  the  window  and  that  had  stood  in  the 
corner — it  had  unsealed  her  hearing.  She  heard  now,  and 
fearfully. 

With  one  slender  arm  under  the  pillow  she  raised  him, 
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for  she  thought  that  he  might  breathe  more  easily  if  his 
head  were  higher.  His  laboured  breath  deafened  her,  and 
she  could  feel  it  through  her  sleeve  upon  her  other  arm. 
Desperately  she  hastened  to  arrange  the  pillows.  But  the 
dreadful  sound  roared  at  her  like  the  flames  of  a  great  fire. 
In  sudden  and  overwhelming  terror  she  left  him  as  he  was, 
half  uncovered,  and  ran  to  the  door,  calling  wildly  for 
help,  again  and  again,  down  into  the  dimly-lighted  stair¬ 
case.  Then  she  came  back  in  a  new  terror,  lest  her 
screams  should  have  waked  him.  But  he  slept  on.  In  the1 
movement  of  the  pillow  as  she  had  withdrawn  her  arm, 
his  head  had  fallen  on  one  side.  His  eyes  were  half  open, 
and  the  breath  was  rough  and  choking. 

She  had  never  known  how  heavy  a  man’s  head  was. 
Her  small,  bloodless  hands  made  an  effort  to  turn  him — 
then  some  one  was  with  her,  helping  her,  anxiously  and 
clumsily. 

“Not  so!  Not  that  way!”  she  whispered,  hoarsely, 
with  drawn,  dry  lips,  and  her  little  hands  touched  the 
servant’s  rough  ones  with  uncertain  direction,  in  haste  and 
fear. 

Then  he  breathed  more  easily,  and  she  herself  drew 
breath.  But  she  had  been  terrified,  and  she  sent  for  old 
Doctor  Bouth,  and  sat  down  in  her  old  place  to  wait  and 
watch  until  he  should  come.  It  was  better  now.  The 
coming  of  the  servant  had  broken  the  loneliness,  and  there 
was  life  in  the  air  again,  instead  of  death.  Her  heart 
fluttered  still,  like  a  wild  bird  tired  out  with  beating  its 
wings  against  the  bars.  But  there  was  no  chill,  and 
presently  the  heart  rested.  He  was  better.  She  was 
quite  sure  that  he  was  better.  The  rough  breathing  would 
cease  presently,  he  would  sleep  till  morning,  and  then  he 
would  waken  and  be  himself  again,  just  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  Now  that  the  fear  was  gone,  she  rose  and 
went  to  the  window  and  let  the  shade  run  up  so  that  she 
could  see  the  stars.  They  had  a  soft  and  sleepy  look,  like 
children’s  eyes  at  bed-time.  The  musical  echo  of  the  horns 
came  to  her  from  the  river.  In  the  old  Colonnade  House 
opposite  and  to  the  right,  a  single  window  was  lighted 
high  up.  Perhaps  some  one  was  ill  up  there — all  alone, 
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Then  the  city  moved  in  its  dozing  rest,  with  a  subdued 
thumping,  rumbling  noise  that  lasted  a  few  seconds.  Per¬ 
haps  there  was  a  fire  far  away,  and  the  engines  and  the 
hook-and-ladder  carts  were  racing  away  from  the  lumbering 
water-tank  down  one  of  the  quiet  eastern  avenues.  The 
light  in  the  window  of  the  Colonnade  House  went  out 
suddenly — no  one  was  ill  there — it  had  only  been  some 
one  sitting  up  late.  Hester  missed  the  light,  and  the  great 
long  building  looked  black  against  the  dim  sky,  and  the 
stars  blinked  more  sleepily.  She  drew  the  shade  down 
a«;ain  and  turned  back  into  the  room. 

She  started.  Crowdie  had  seemed  better  when  she  had 
left  his  side  for  a  moment.  It  had  eased  him  to  move  his 
head.  But  now  he  was  worse  again,  and  the  room  almost 
shook  with  the  noise  of  his  breathing.  It  was  as  though 
he  were  inhaling  water  that  choked  him  and  gurgled  in 
his  throat  and  nostrils.  She  was  frightened  again,  and  ran 
to  his  side.  She  took  her  little  handkerchief  which  lay  on 
the  small  table  at  her  elbow,  and  passed  it  delicately  over  his 
mouth.  Her  hand  trembled  as  soon  as  she  had  done  it,  and 
the  handkerchief  fell  upon  the  woollen  blanket,  and  gently 
unfolded  itself  a  little  after  it  had  fallen.  It  caught  the 
light  and  seemed  to  be  alive,  as  though  it  had  taken  some 
of  the  sleeping  man’s  life  from  him.  She  started  again, 
and  seized  it  to  crumple  it  and  thrust  it  away,  with  some¬ 
thing  between  fear  and  impatience  in  her  movement,  and 
she  bent  over  her  husband’s  face  once  more,  and  realised 
where  her  real  fear  was,  as  she  tenderly  smoothed  his  fair 
hair  and  softly  touched  his  temples. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait,  and  she  waited, 
not  patiently.  Sometimes  the  noise  of  his  breathing  hurt 
her,  and  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side,  and  hid  her 
e}^es  for  a  moment.  The  dismal  minutes  that  would  not 
go  by,  nor  make  way  for  one  another,  dragged  on  through 
a  long  half-hour,  and  more.  Then  there  was  a  rumbling 
of  wheels  on  the  cobble  stones,  and  she  was  at  the  window 
in  an  instant,  flattening  her  face  against  the  glass  as  she 
tried  to  look  northward,  whence  the  sound  should  come. 
It  was  Routh’s  carriage.  That  was  a  certaint}7,  even 
before  she  caught  sight  of  the  }rellow  glare  of  the  lamps. 
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moving  fan-like  along  the  broad  way.  It  was  not  likely 
that  any  other  carriage  should  stray  into  the  loneliness  of 
Lafayette  Place  at  that  time  of  night.  The  carriage 
stopped.  Hester  saw  a  man  get  out,  and  heard  the  clap  of 
the  door  of  the  brougham  as  it  was  sharply  closed  behind 
him.  Immediately  she  was  at  the  door,  her  hand  on  the 
handle,  but  her  eyes  turned  anxiously  upon  Crowdie’s  face. 
The  steps  came  up  the  stairs,  and  she  looked  out.  It  was 
Doctor  Routh  himself,  for  she  had  sent  a  very  urgent 
message. 

Without  going  upon  the  landing,  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  and  almost  dragged  him  into  the  room,  for  somehow 
her  terror  increased  to  a  frenzy  as  she  saw  him,  and  she 
felt  that  her  heart  could  not  go  on  beating  long  enough  for 
him  to  speak.  Her  face  was  very  grave,  but  she  was  only 
conscious  of  his  deep  violet-blue  eyes  that  glanced  at  her 
keenly  as  he  passed  her.  He  had  half  guessed  what  was 
the  matter,  for  the  terrible  breathing  could  be  heard  on 
the  stairs. 

Without  hesitation  he  took  the  shade  from  the  light, 
and  held  the  little  lamp  close  to  Crowdie’s  face.  He  raised 
first  one  eyelid  and  then  the  other.  The  pupils  were 
enormously  dilated.  Then  he  felt  the  pulse,  listened  to 
the  heart  and  shook  his  head  almost  imperceptibly.  A 
moment  later  he  was  scratching  words  hastily  in  his  note¬ 
book. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  send  word  that  it  was  morphia  ?  ”  he 
asked,  sharply,  without  looking  up.  “  Send  that  by  the 
carriage,  and  tell  them  to  be  quick  !  ”  He  thrust  the  note 
into  her  hands  and  almost  pushed  her  from  the  room. 
“  Make  haste  !  I  must  have  the  things  at  once  !  ”  he  called 
after  her  as  she  flew  down  stairs. 

Then  lie  tried  such  means  as  he  had  at  hand,  though  he 
knew  how  useless  they  must  be,  doing  everything  possible 
to  rouse  the  man  from  the  poisoned  sleep.  He  smiled 
grimly  at  his  own  folly,  and  laid  the  head  upon  its  pillow 
again.  Hester  was  in  the  room  in  a  moment. 

“  It’s  morphia,”  he  said,  “  and  lie’s  had  an  overdose. 
How  did  he  come  to  get  it  ?  Who  gave  it  to  him  ?  ” 

“  I  did,”  answered  Hester,  in  a  clear  voice,  and  her  lips 
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were  white.  “Will  he  die  1  ”  she  whispered,  with  suaden 
horror. 

She  almost  sprang  at  Routh  as  she  asked  the  question, 
grasping  his  arm  in  both  her  hands. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  answered,  slowly.  “  I’ll  try  to  bring 
him  round.  Control  yourself,  Mrs.  Crowdie.  This  isn’t 
the  time  for  crying.  Tell  me  what  happened.” 

She  told  him  something,  brokenly,  her  memory  half  gone 
from  fear — how  something  had  happened  to  distress  him, 
and  he  had  turned  red  and  fallen,  twisted  and  unconscious 
— she  did  not  know  what  she  told  him. 

“  Has  it  ever  happened  before  ?  ”  asked  Routh  who  was 
holding  her  hands  to  quiet  her,  while  she  moved  her  feet 
nervously. 

It  had  happened  once,  she  told  him,  on  a  winter’s  even¬ 
ing  when  they  had  been  alone.  She  could  say  that  much, 
and  then  her  eyes  were  drawn  to  Crowdie’s  face,  and  to  the 
horror  of  it,  as  a  bent  spring  flies  back  to  its  own  line 
when  released.  Routh  pressed  her  hand. 

“Look  at  me,  please,”  he  said,  authoritatively.  “We 
can’t  do  anything  for  him  till  my  things  come.  Tell  me 
why  you  gave  him  morphia.” 

She  had  thought  it  was  the  right  thing.  Her  husband 
had  told  her  that  he  had  formerly  taken  a  great  deal  of  it. 
He  had  suffered  great  pain  when  he  had  been  younger, 
from  an  accident,  and  had  fallen  into  the  habit  that  kills. 
But  before  they  had  been  married  he  had  given  it  up — for 
her  sake. 

Her  eyes  turned  to  him  again.  She  snatched  her  hands 
from  Routh’s  and  pressed  them  desperately  to  her  ears  to 
keep  out  the  sound  of  his  breathing.  But  Routh  drew  her 
away  and  made  her  look  at  him  again. 

And  these  attacks  came  from  having  given  up  morphia, 
she  told  him.  Crowdie  had  said  so.  He  had  told  her 
that,  of  course,  a  dose  of  the  poison  would  stop  one  of  them, 
but  that  he  was  determined  not  to  begin  taking  it  again. 
It  would  ruin  his  life  and  hers  if  he  did.  The  attacks 
gave  him  no  pain,  he  had  said.  He  did  not  remember 
afterwards  what  had  happened  to  him.  But  of  course 
they  were  bad  for  him,  and  might  come  more  frequently. 
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He  had  been  terribly  distressed.  It  had  seemed  to  be 
breaking  his  heart,  because  it  must  give  her  pain.  He 
had  made  her  promise  never  to  give  him  morphia  when  he 
was  unconscious.  He  was  determined  not  to  fall  back  into 
the  habit  of  it. 

“  Then  why  did  you  do  it  1  ”  asked  Routh,  scrutinizing 
her  pale  face  and  frightened  eyes. 

She  had  imagined  that  it  would  save  him  pain,  though 
he  had  told  her  that  he  recollected  nothing  of  his  sensations 
after  the  attack  was  past. 

“  He  was  all  stiff  and  twisted  !  ”  she  cried,  in  broken 
tones.  “  His  hands  were  all  twisted — his  eyes  turned  up.” 

“  But  where  did  you  get  the  morphia  h  ”  asked  the 
physician,  holding  her  before  him,  kindly,  but  so  that  she 
had  to  face  him. 

“  He  had  it,”  she  said.  “  I  made  him  show  it  to  me 
once.  He  kept  it  in  a  drawer  with  the  little  instrument  for 
it.  He  showed  me  how  to  pinch  the  skin  and  prick  it — 
it  was  so  easy  !  There  was  the  mixture  in  a  bottle — the 
cork  wouldn’t  come  out — I  did  it  with  a  hairpin - ” 

“  How  much  did  you  give  him  ?  ”  inquired  the  doctor, 
bringing  her  back  to  her  story,  as  her  mind  groped,  terror- 
struck  amongst  its  details. 

“  Why — the  little  syringe  full — wasn’t  that  right  h  ” 
She  saw  the  despair  of  life  in  his  eyes.  “  Oh,  God  !  My 
God  !  ”  she  shrieked,  breaking  from  his  hands.  “  I’ve 
killed  him  !  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  you  have,”  said  Routh,  but  under  his  breath, 
and  she  could  not  have  heard  him  speak. 

She  threw  herself  wildly  upon  her  husband’s  breast, 
clutching  him  with  her  small  white  hands,  lifting  herself 
upon  them,  staring  into  his  face,  and  then  shrieking  as  she 
fell  forwards  again,  her  hands  tearing  at  her  own  thick 
brown  hair.  Routh  knew  that  Crowdie  could  not  be 
disturbed.  He  stood  back  from  the  bedside  and  watched 
her  with  far-seeing,  dreaming  eyes,  while  the  first  fever  of 
despair  burned  itself  out  in  a  raving  delirium.  He  had 
seen  such  sights  many  times  in  his  life,  but  he  remembered 
nothing  more  terrible  than  the  grief  of  this  woman  who 
had  killed  her  husband  by  a  hideous  mistake,  thinking  to 
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save  him  pain,  thinking  it  well  to  break  a  promise  he  had 
taken  of  her  for  his  safety,  and  which  she  had  believed  had 
been  only  for  his  self-respect. 

Crowdie  was  past  saving.  Routh  did  all  that  his  science 
could  do,  trying  in  turn  every  known  means  of  breaking 
the  death  sleep,  trying  to  hem  in  the  life  before  it  was 
quite  gone  out,  that  the  very  least  breath  of  it  might  be 
imprisoned  in  the  body.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  poison 
was  in  the  veins,  in  the  brain,  the  subtle  spirit  of  the 
opium  devil  distilled  to  an  invisible  enemy.  The  little 
hand  of  Fate,  that  had  been  so  small  and  noiseless  a  few 
hours  earlier,  spread,  gigantic,  and  grasped  Science  by  the 
throat  and  shook  her  off.  There  was  not  anything  to 
be  done.  And  Hester  twisted  her  hands,  and  moaned  and 
shrieked,  and  beat  her  breast,  like  a  woman  mad,  as  indeed 
she  was. 

Routh  had  understood.  Crowdie  was  an  epileptic.  He 
had  perhaps  believed  himself  cured  when  he  had  married 
his  wife,  and  had  been  horrified  by  the  first  attack.  He 
loved  her,  and  he  would  naturally  wish  to  hide  from  her 
the  secret  of  his  life.  The  general  feeling  about  epilepsy 
is  not  like  what  is  felt  for  any  other  human  weakness.  An 
epileptic  is  hardly  regarded  as  a  natural  being,  and  the 
belief  that  the  disease  is  hereditary  brands  it  with  an 
especial  horror.  It  had  been  ingenious  on  Crowdie’s  part 
to  invent  the  story  about  the  morphia,  and  to  carry  it  out 
and  impress  it  on  her  by  showing  her  the  instrument  and 
the  bottle  of  poison.  It  was  possible  that  there  might 
have  been  some  foundation  of  truth  in  the  tale.  He  might 
have  had  the  implements  from  a  physician.  But  Routh, 
who  had  known  him  long,  was  convinced,  for  many  reasons, 
that  he  had  never  been  a  victim  to  the  habit  of  using  the 
drug  regularly.  It  had  been  very  ingenious  of  the  poor 
man.  Hester  could  hardly  have  known  anything  of  the 
after  effects  of  breaking  off  such  a  habit,  still  less  was  it 
probable  that  she  should  know  much  about  epilepsy,  and 
trusting  him  as  she  did,  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
never  have  reported  what  he  had  told  her  to  any  one  who 
might  have  explained  the  truth.  The  only  mistake  he  had 
made  had  been  in  not  throwing  away  the  poison,  and 
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refilling  the  bottle  with  pure  water.  He  had  miscalculated 
the  anxiety  she  would  feel  to  relieve  him,  if  he  ever  had  an 
attack  again.  The  mistake  had  cost  him  his  life. 

Towards  morning  the  house  in  Lafayette  Place  was  very 
still  again,  though  there  were  lights  in  the  windows,  and 
the  shadows  of  people  moving  about  within  passed  and 
repassed  upon  the  shades.  Only  the  policeman  on  his 
beat,  looking  up  eastward  and  seeing  the  dawn  in  the  sky 
and  glancing  at  the  windows,  knew  that  there  had  been 
trouble  in  the  house  during  the  night,  and  guessed  that 
for  a  day  or  two  the  blinds  would  not  be  raised.  But  all 
the  great  city  began  to  breathe  again,  turning  in  its  sleep, 
and  waking  drowsily  in  the  cool  spring  dawning  to  begin 
its  daily  life  of  work  and  play  and  passion,  unconscious  of 
such  trifles  as  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  the  madness  of  a  frantic 
woman’s  grief. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

It  would  have  needed  more  imagination  than  Katharine 
Lauderdale  possessed  to  suppose  that  the  scene  in  which 
she  acted  a  part  during  the  afternoon  could  possibly  lead 
to  serious  consequences.  Had  she  been  told  how  jealous 
Hester  really  was  of  her,  she  could  not  have  realised  what 
such  jealousy  meant.  She  had  gone  away  much  more  hurt 
by  Hester’s  coolness,  and  by  her  refusal  to  return  to  the 
old  terms  of  friendship,  than  disturbed  by  the  thought  of 
the  domestic  quarrel  she  had  left  behind  her.  If  Hester 
was  jealous,  foolishly,  and  if  Crowdie  had  displeased  both 
her  and  Katharine,  the  young  girl  considered  it  only  fair 
that  they  should  talk  the  matter  over,  and  if  Hester  were 
angry,  it  might  teach  her  husband  to  be  more  careful  in 
future. 

What  had  really  affected  her  was  the  disenchantment 
she  had  felt  when  she  found  that  Hester  had  no  intention 
of  renewing  the  relations  which  had  existed  before  the 
affair  of  the  will  had  produced  a  temporary  estrangement. 
It  had  been  another  blow  to  another  ideal,  and  another 
possibility  of  life  was  wiped  away  from  the  future. 

Little  by  little  her  whole  existence  was  being  narrowed 
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to  one  thought,  one  happiness,  one  belief,  all  centred  in 
John  Ralston.  Of  all  the  many  people  who  had  come 
into  her  young  life,  he  alone  had  not  brought  her  any 
permanent  pain,  nor  any  pain  at  all,  save  once,  when  she 
had  been  terribly  mistaken  about  something  he  had  done 
during  the  previous  winter.  More  than  once,  indeed,  and 
even  within  the  past  few  weeks,  they  had  been  near  to 
what  would  have  made  a  disagreement  between  most 
lovers.  But  only  near — no  more.  Just  at  that  point 
when  others  might  have  taken  offence  foolishly,  or  spoken 
the  hasty  word  that  sets  the  whole  fabric  of  love  vibrating, 
and  sometimes  makes  it  rock  and  topple  over  and  fall — 
just  at  that  point  one  or  the  other  of  them  had  always 
yielded,  and  the  danger  had  been  over  in  an  instant  and  as 
soon  forgotten.  It  seemed  as  though  they  could  never  quarrel; 
and  when  they  were  weary,  as  they  often  had  been  of  late, 
it  rested  them  to  be  together  even  for  a  few  moments. 

So  it  had  happened  on  that  day  when  Ralston  had  met 
Katharine  as  she  was  coming  from  the  Crowdies’,  and  they 
had  walked  together,  and  made  a  plan  which  would  have 
been  put  into  execution  at  once,  but  for  the  news  Bright 
had  given  them,  and  which  momentarily  checked  them 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  disclosing  their  long-kept 
secret.  Then  they  had  parted,  judging  it  wiser  that  John 
should  stay  away  from  the  house  that  evening,  and  avoid 
the  danger  of  irritating  Alexander  Junior’s  temper,  which 
had  most  probably  been  more  or  less  roused  by  the  finding 
of  another  will. 

Katharine  went  into  the  library  before  going  to  her 
room,  with  a  vague  idea  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
family  humour,  if  any  one  happened  to  be  there.  She  was 
not  disappointed,  for  her  father  and  mother  were  together, 
Alexander  sitting  upright  in  Katharine’s  favourite  chair, 
and  Mrs.  Lauderdale  lying  upon  the  sofa  and  staring  at 
the  ceiling.  Katharine  saw  her  first,  and  understood  her 
mother’s  warning  glance.  It  was  clear  that  there  had 
been  a  pause  in  the  conversation.  Alexander’s  face  was 
cold  and  expressionless  as  he  looked  at  his  wife. 

“Well,”  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  repressed  but  righteous 
indignation,  “  have  you  heard  the  news,  Katharine  ? 
They’ve  found  another  will.” 
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“  Yes,”  she  answered,  kissing  her  mother  by  force  of 
habit  rather  than  from  any  other  motive.  “  I  just  met 
Hamilton  Bright  in  the  street.  He  told  me.” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  he  knows  all  about  it.”  Alexander  spoke 
with  profound  resentment,  as  though  Bright  were 
personally  responsible  for  the  second  will.  “  Katharine, 
my  dear,  I  don’t  think  you’ve  kissed  me  to-day.  I  didn’t 
see  you  this  morning.” 

Katharine  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise,  smiled  a 
little  foolishly,  as  people  do  when  they  cannot  understand 
exactly  what  is  wanted  of  them,  and  then  rose  almost 
before  she  had  sat  down.  She  went  to  him  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  his  with  precision,  and  both  he  and  she 
kissed  the  air  audibly  and  simultaneously.  Alexander 
Junior  had  always  detested  anything  like  demonstration, 
but  he  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  punctual 
execution  of  certain  affectionate  practices,  as  a  matter  of 
household  discipline.  Early  or  late  the  air  must  be  kissed 
when  the  cheeks  were  in  contact. 

“  I  thought  I’d  seen  you,”  said  Katharine,  as  she  retired 
again  to  her  seat. 

“No,”  answered  Alexander,  meditatively.  “No — I 
think  not.  My  child,”  he  continued,  in  a  tone  unusually 
gentle  for  him,  “  do  you  think  that  without  feeling  that 
you  are  betraying  my  poor  uncle  Robert’s  confidence,  you 
could  tell  me  what  that  will  contains  1  ” 

She  fancied  from  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  that  he 
had  framed  the  question  at  his  leisure  before  she  had 
come  home,  so  as  neither  to  offend  her  nor  to  refer  to  his 
previous  attempts  to  gain  her  confidence.  She  hesitated  a 
moment  before  answering  him,  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
be  impatient.  In  her  quick  weighing  of  the  case,  she 
could  see  little  or  no  reason  for  not  satisfying  his  curiosity. 

“  Recollect,  my  dear,  that  I  only  wish  you  to  speak 
about  it,  if  you  feel  that  you  can  do  so  with  a  perfectly 
clear  conscience,”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  of  course  !  ”  she  answered,  repressing  a  smile. 
“  But  I  don’t  really  see  why  you  shouldn’t  know.  I  think, 
while  he  was  alive — well,  that  was  different.  But  now — 
I  think  it’s  quite  fair.  Of  course,  I  don’t  know  what  will 
this  is.  He  may  have  made  several,  for  all  we  know.  But 
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the  one  he  told  me  about  was  like  this.  His  idea  was  to 
make  three  trusts,  all  equal.  Oh  ! — in  the  first  place  there 
was  to  be  one  million  for  the  Brights,  amongst  the  three, 
aunt  Maggie,  Hamilton,  and  Hester.  Then  the  three  equal 
shares  of  the  rest  were  to  go  in  trust  to  Charlotte  and 
Jack  Ralston  and  me — what  did  you  say,  papa  ?  ” 

Alexander  J unior  had  uttered  an  indistinct  exclamation. 

“Nothing,”  he  said.  “  Go  on.” 

“  Each  of  us  three  was  to  pay  half  the  income  of  a  share 
to  one  of  you  three,  you  and  mother,  and  Mrs.  Ralston. 
But  before  that — I  forgot  to  say  it — each  of  us  was  to 
contribute  something  to  make  up  an  income  for  grandpapa 
— about  fifty  thousand  dollars  altogether,  I  think.  Then 
the  fortune  was  all  to  be  in  trust  for  our  possible  children. 
That  was  all.  I  don’t  think  there  was  anything  else.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  left  out¬ 
right  to  any  of  us  older  ones  ?  ”  asked  Alexander,  in  a  tone 
of  stupefaction. 

“  Well — you  three  had  half  the  income  amongst  you,” 
answered  Katharine. 

“  What  an  absurd  will !  ”  exclaimed  her  father. 

Then  he  bit  his  lip  and  sat  in  silence,  looking  at  his 
clasped  hands. 

“  But  it  may  not  be  that  will,  after  all,”  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  after  a  long  pause.  “  A  man  who  will  leave  one 
old  will  behind  him  may  leave  twenty.  Lawyers  always 
say  that  any  one  who  changes  his  will  once  is  sure  to  do  it 
again  and  again.” 

He  drew  little  consolation  from  the  thought,  however, 
and  he  was  suffering  all  that  his  arid  nature  was  capable  of 
feeling,  in  the  anticipation  of  losing  the  control  of  the 
fortune  which  had  been  practically  within  his  grasp.  But 
he  had  grown  used  to  uncertainty  and  emotion  within  the 
last  two  months,  and  his  face  was  set  and  hard.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  long  bear  the  eyes  of  the  two 
women  upon  him  in  his  trouble,  unless  he  made  an  effort 
of  some  sort. 

“  Did  the  will  say  nothing  about  the  trusteeship  Who 
were  to  be  the  trustees  1  ”  He  asked  the  question  with  a 
revival  of  interest. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  Katharine.  “  I  never  saw 
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the  will,  of  course.  He  only  told  me  what  I  have  told 
you.” 

Alexander  said  nothing,  but  he  slowly  rose  to  his  feet, 
with  less  of  energy  and  directness  than  he  usually  showed 
in  his  movements. 

“We’ll  talk  about  it  this  evening,”  he  said,  and  left  the 
room. 

When  he  was  gone  Katharine  rose  and  went  over  and 
sat  upon  the  sofa  at  her  mother’s  feet.  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
had  said  nothing  during  the  brief  interview,  but  had 
watched  her  husband’s  face  anxiously  when  he  spoke,  as 
though  she  had  anticipated  some  outbreak  of  temper,  at 
least. 

“  I’m  glad  you  told  him  at  once,  dear,”  she  said.  “  I’m 
very  much  troubled  about  him.  I  was  afraid  he’d  be  angry.” 

“  Isn’t  it  dreadful  that  any  one  should  care  so  much  ?  ” 
Katharine  spoke  thoughtfully,  and  looked  at  the  floor. 

“  I’m  very  anxious,”  answered  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  not 
noticing  what  her  daughter  had  said.  “  He  has  talked  in 
his  sleep  all  night.  He  talks  of  nothing  but  the  money. 
Of  course,  it’s  incoherent,  and  I  can’t  make  out  half  of 
what  he  says.  It’s  all  the  worse.  I’m  afraid  his  brain 
will  be  seriously  affected  if  this  goes  on  much  longer.” 

“  Mother — hasn’t  every  one  got  some  great  passion  like 
that,  locked  up  inside  of  them,  and  trying  to  get  out  ?  ” 

Katharine  looked  up  as  she  asked  the  question.  Neither 
she  nor  her  mother  thought  of  those  months  of  insane 
envy,  which  had  almost  separated  them  in  heart  for  ever. 

“  I  never  did,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  innocently.  “  I 
never  cared  for  anything  like  that.” 

“  I  have,”  said  Katharine.  “  I  do.  It’s  just  like  my 
caring  for  J ack.  You  might  as  well  try  to  face  an  express 
train  as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it.  I  know  just  how  papa 
feels — now.  Only  with  him  it’s  money.  He’ll  upset  the 
whole  world  to  have  it,  as  I’d  turn  the  universe  inside  out 
rather  than  lose  Jack.  I  suppose  that’s  the  meaning  of 
the  word  passion — I’m  beginning  to  understand  it.” 

“  It  sounds  much  more  like  the  meaning  of  sin,”  ob¬ 
served  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “  I  don’t  mean  in  your  case, 
dear.  Love’s  quite  another  thing.  Perhaps  I  shouldn’t 
have  said  it  at  all.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Even  Alexander  Junior,  more  than  preoccupied  by  his 
hopes  and  fears  in  regard  to  the  will,  was  profoundly 
shocked  by  the  news  of  Walter  Crow  die’s  sudden  death. 
Doctor  Routh,  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  took  it  upon  him¬ 
self  to  notify  all  the  relations  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  night,  for  during  the  first  hours  Hester  had  been  in¬ 
capable  of  any  thought.  He  had  undertaken  to  inform 
Hester’s  mother,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Lauderdales  and  the 
Ralstons  at  once,  in  order  that  they  might  not  learn  the 
news  from  the  papers  and  accidentally. 

Xo  one  of  the  family  had  ever  liked  poor  Crowclie,  but 
all  of  them  had  been  fond  of  Hester  at  one  period  or 
another  of  her  life,  though  she  had  never  seemed  to  possess 
the  power  of  keeping  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  more 
than  one  of  them  at  a  time,  and  never  with  any  for  very 
long.  The  fact  that  the  loss  was  hers  softened  every 
judgment  of  the  man  who  was  gone,  and  in  the  first 
anxiety  which  every  one  felt  to  show  a  sympathy  which 
was  genuine,  Alexander  Junior  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
who  remembered  that  Mr.  Allen  was  coming  at  eleven 
o’clock  to  open  the  document  which  had  been  found,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  family.  With  a  delicacy  which 
might  be  attributed  to  the  implacability  of  circumstances, 
but  for  which  he  was  afterwards  willing  to  take  more 
credit  than  he  got,  he  sent  a  message  down  town,  explain¬ 
ing  what  had  happened,  and  putting  off  the  meeting  until 
the  afternoon.  Alexander  spent  his  morning  in  making 
sure  that  every  one  could  be  present,  except  Mrs.  Bright. 
Hamilton  would  represent  his  mother  and  sister. 

It  seemed  heartless  to  Katharine  that  no  one — not  even 
Hamilton  Bright  himself — should  have  suggested  putting 
off  the  reading  of  the  paper  at  least  until  the  next  day, 
and  once  more  the  ruthlessness  of  humanity  was  thrust 
upon  her  so  that  she  could  not  help  seeing  it.  It  was  true, 
she  admitted,  that  in  reality  Crowdie  had  been  the  husband 
of  a  very  distant  cousin,  and  in  theory  neither  the  Lauder¬ 
dales  nor  the  Ralstons  would  be  expected  to  suspend  a 
puriosity  which  concerned  the  fate  of  a  colossal  fortune, 
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for  the  matter  of  a  death  which  hardly  touched  them. 
Yet  Katharine  thought  that  in  practice  people  might  show 
some  feeling  in  such  a  case.  What  she  saw  was  that  the 
first  shock  was  real  and  startling,  but  that  half  an  hour 
after  hearing  the  news  her  father  and  mother  were  dis¬ 
cussing  Crowdie’s  character  with  about  as  much  considera¬ 
tion  as  though  he  had  been  a  dead  Chinaman,  or  a  foreign 
prime  minister.  She  registered  another  bit  of  strong 
evidence  against  the  efficacy  of  professed  religion,  and  shut 
herself  up  in  her  room  for  the  morning,  for  the  mere  satis¬ 
faction  of  being  alone  and  of  asking  herself  what  she  had 
really  thought  of  Crowdie. 

She  had  detested  him.  She  had  no  doubt  of  that. 
When  she  recalled  a  certain  smile  of  his,  and  thought  of 
the  redness  of  his  lips,  she  shivered  and  was  disgusted. 
She  did  not  like  to  remember  his  undulating,  womanish 
gait,  nor  the  pallor  of  his  face.  Everything  about  him  had 
repelled  her  intensely.  And  yet,  when  she  thought  of  him 
lying  dead  at  that  moment,  she  felt  a  sharp  pang,  which 
was  very  like  what  she  might  have  felt  if  she  had  really 
missed  him.  She  could  not  understand  that.  Then  she 
remembered  his  voice,  and  the  enchantment  of  his  singing 
on  that  night  at  the  Brights’  the  song  of  Lohengrin — the 
song  of  the  swan,  she  thought,  as  it  had  turned  out  to  be 
in  truth,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  She  wondered 
whether  it  were  his  voice  that  she  was  really  thinking  of 
with  regret.  For  she  certainly  felt  the  little  pang.  It 
came  again  when  she  remembered  that  he  was  dead.  She 
tried  it  two  or  three  times.  It  came  once  more,  then  very 
faintly,  then  not  at  all,  try  as  she  might  to  think  of  him 
as  he  probably  looked.  She  had  never  seen  any  one  dead 
except  old  Robert  Lauderdale,  but  that  was  a  recent 
memory.  All  the  details  of  death  were  fresh  in  her  mind, 
and  she  could  picture  to  herself  the  quiet  household,  the 
subdued  voices,  the  darkened  rooms,  the  flowers.  The 
faint  smell  of  them  came  back  to  her.  She  wondered 
whether  the  smell  had  been  so  peculiar,  and  faint,  and 
sickening,  because  they  had  been  almost  all  white.  But 
there  was  no  pang  of  “  missing  ”  when  she  thought  of  the 
old  man.  Yet  she  had  been  fond  of  him,  and  she  had 
detested  Crowdie.  She  did  not  understand,  as  she  sat  all 
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alone  thinking  about  it.  She  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  people  die  they  are  missed  in  proportion  to  their 
vitality  by  those  who  have  not  really  loved  them.  Perhaps 
she  was  right.  The  nature  and  causes  of  those  sudden 
thrusts  which  ordinarily  sensitive  people  feel  have  been 
very  little  studied. 

But  Katharine  was  sincerely  sorry  for  Hester.  She  did 
not  know  whether  to  go  to  her  at  once,  or  to  wait  until 
the  next  day.  Her  impulse  was  to  go  immediately,  though 
she  asked  herself  whether  Hester  could  possibly  wish  to 
see  her,  and  she  tried  to  put  herself  in  Hester’s  place. 
But  the  thought  that  John  Ralston  might  die  brought  such 
a  burst  of  pain  with  it  that  she  rose  from  her  seat  and 
walked  about  the  room,  breathing  a  little  faster.  Then, 
having  risen,  she  went  down  stairs  and  consulted  her 
mother. 

“If  I  were  you,  I  should  go,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale. 
“  I’ll  go  with  you,  if  you  like.  You’ve  always  been  her 
best  friend.  I’m  sure  she’s  been  much  nearer  to  you  than 
your  sister  ever  was,  hasn’t  she  ?  Of  course  she  has.  It 
can’t  do  any  harm  to  go  and  ask  for  aunt  Maggie,  and  if 
Hester  wants  to  see  you,  you  can  go  up  and  I’ll  come  home 
alone,  or  stay  down  stairs  with  aunt  Maggie  until  you’re 
ready.” 

“  That  sounds  very  sensible,”  said  Katharine.  “  I’ll  get 
ready.” 

At  the  house  in  Lafayette  Place  everything  seemed 
familiar  to  the  young  girl.  It  was  just  as  she  had  antici¬ 
pated.  The  blinds  were  drawn  down.  Old  Fletcher,  the 
butler,  shuffled  and  looked  red  and  lachrymose,  as  he  opened 
the  door.  There  was  a  strong  smell  of  white  flowers. 

Presently  Mrs.  Bright  appeared,  pale  and  very  grave,  in 
a  black  frock  which  was  too  tight  for  her  and  rather  old- 
fashioned — the  last  one  she  had  worn  in  her  long  mourning 
for  her  husband.  They  went  into  the  little  room  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  trouble  on  the  previous  evening. 
The  drawing  of  old  Robert  Lauderdale  still  lay  upon  the 
table,  where  Crowdie  had  placed  it ;  only  the  little  tea- 
table  was  gone.  Again  Katharine  felt  that  thrust  at  her 
heart  which  she  could  not  explain.  It  all  seemed  so  near, 
and  yet  what  was  up  stairs  made  such  a  great  difference. 
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They  talked  together  in  subdued  tones  for  a  few  minutes. 
Aunt  Maggie  said  that  Hester  was  behaving  very  strangely, 
and  that  she  was  anxious  about  her.  Walter  had  always 
seemed  to  possess  a  strange  influence  over  her.  Mrs. 
Bright  could  not  understand  it.  She  herself  had  never 
quite  approved  of  the  match,  and  Walter  had  never  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  her,  in  spite  of  his  talent  and  apparent 
devotion  to  his  wife.  Hester  was  acting  very  strangely. 
She  was  not  wild  now.  She  did  not  scream  nor  throw 
herself  about.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  so  calm  that  her 
quiet  was  positively  terrifying.  The  people — by  which 
term  aunt  Maggie  meant  the  undertakers — could  do 
nothing  without  her.  She  would  hardly  let  them  touch 
poor  Walter — she  wanted  to  do  everything  herself.  She 
must  certainly  break  down,  and  perhaps  lose  her  reason. 
People  sometimes  went  mad  in  that  way,  but  it  would  be 
a  pity — especially  for  such  a  man  as  Crowdie.  No.  Walter 
had  never  endeared  himself  to  Mrs.  Bright. 

Katharine  looked  at  the  kind-hearted,  stout,  elderly 
woman,  with  her  refined  face  and  her  air  of  superiority  over 
the  common  herd,  and  wondered  whether  she  had  any 
real  feelings.  She  hardly  made  a  pretence  of  regret  for 
the  young  life  that  had  been  cut  short,  though  she  seemed 
really  anxious  for  her  daughter.  She  was  like  the  rest  of 
them,  thought  Katharine,  and  she  really  had  no  heart. 
That  was  clear.  She  asked  whether  Hester  would  be 
willing  to  see  her. 

“  Really,”  answered  Mrs.  Bright,  “  she’s  behaving  so 
strangely,  poor  child,  that  there’s  no  knowing  what  she 
may  do.  She  may  be  angry  if  I  don’t  tell  that  you’re  here. 
She’s  insisted  on  having  him  carried  into  the  studio.  Poor 
darling !  I  let  her  do  as  she  pleases.  But  I’ll  go  and  ask 
her  if  she’d  like  to  see  you.  It  can’t  do  any  harm,  at  all 
events.” 

Aunt  Maggie  left  the  room,  walking  on  tiptoe  and  listen¬ 
ing  before  she  actually  went  out,  after  opening  the  door. 

“Mother,  is  everybody  as  heartless  as  that?”  asked 
Katharine  when  she  was  gone,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
expect  no  answer. 

“  Heartless  ?  ”  repeated  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “  I  don’t  think 
she’s  heartless.  She’s  dreadfully  anxious  about  Hester.” 
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“  Yes ;  but  about  poor  Mr.  Crowdie — she  doesn’t  seem 
to  care  in  the  least.” 

“  Oh,  no — she  never  liked  him.  Why  should  she  ? 
Take  care,  though  !  somebody  might  hear  us  talking.” 

Katharine  sighed  and  was  silent.  Her  mother  did  not 
seem  to  understand  what  she  meant  any  more  than  any 
one  else.  After  the  first  shock  they  all  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  indifferent.  Crowdie  was  dead.  Bury  him  ! 
Doubtless  they  were  already  wondering  whether  Hester 
would  marry  again,  and  if  so,  when.  Yet  Katharine  knew 
that  they  would  all  be  shocked  if  Hester  wore  mourning 
less  than  three  years.  It  was  her  business  to  mourn ;  it 
was  theirs,  in  the  interest  of  society,  to  see  that  she 
mourned  long  and  decently  for  a  man  whom  they  had  all 
disliked. 

Before  long  Mrs.  Bright  returned,  softly  as  she  had 
gone,  shut  the  door  noiselessly  behind  her,  and  looked 
round  the  room  as  though  she  thought  that  some  fourtli 
person  might  be  present  and  listening.  Then,  with  an  air 
of  secrecy,  she  spoke  to  Katharine. 

“  My  dear,  she’ll  see  you  if  you’ll  come  up  stairs.” 

“  Certainly,”  answered  Katharine.  “  I’ll  go  at  once.” 

“  But  you  mustn’t  be  surprised  by  anything  she  does,” 
said  Mrs.  Bright,  anxiously.  “  She’ll  want  you  to  see  him, 
I  think.  She’s  looking  very  quiet,  but  she’s  very  strange. 
Humour  her,  Katharine — humour  her  a  little.” 

Katharine  nodded,  but  said  nothing. 

“  She’s  waiting  for  you  on  the  landing  outside  the 
studio,”  added  Mrs.  Bright.  “  I  needn’t  go  up  with  you, 
need  1 1  I’ve  just  been  up  all  those  stairs.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  Katharine  answered. 

As  she  went  something  oddly  like  fear  got  hold  of  her, 
and  her  heart  fluttered  unexpectedly.  She  was  conscious 
that  she  was  pale  as  she  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
Probably,  she  thought,  it  was  the  idea  of  seeing  the  dead 
man’s  face  that  affected  her  unpleasantly.  She  nerved 
herself  to  make  an  effort  and  went  on,  wondering  that  it 
should  be  so  strangely  hard  to  go. 

As  she  began  to  go  up  the  last  flight  of  stairs  she  was 
conscious  that  Hester  was  standing  at  the  top,  waiting  for 
her,  She  wished  that  she  had  not  offered  to  come.  Then 
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she  looked  up  and  met  the  deep  eyes,  and  saw  the  ghastly 
face  turned  towards  her.  Hester  was  excessively  pale,  and 
even  her  lips  were  colourless.  Her  slight  figure  looked 
taller  than  usual  in  the  straight  loose  gown  of  black,  and 
her  hands,  clasped  together  upon  the  banister,  had  the 
emaciated,  nervous  look  of  some  hands  in  pictures  by  the 
early  painters.  Exhaustion,  in  some  people,  shows  itself 
in  the  hands  before  it  appears  in  the  face. 

Katharine  reached  the  top  of  the  flight  and  stood  still, 
looking  at  her,  wishing  to  speak  but  not  finding  words 
just  then.  They  had  parted  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
enemies,  on  the  previous  day.  Katharine  went  a  step 
nearer.  Her  face  showed  well  enough  the  deep  sympathy 
she  felt,  but  Hester  did  not  exactly  look  at  her  face,  but 
only  into  her  e}^es,  with  a  fixed  stare  that  made  the  young 
girl  feel  uneasy.  That  stare  alone  would  have  justified 
Mrs.  Bright  in  saying  that  her  daughter  was  behaving 
strangely.  The  transparent  hands  unclasped  one  another, 
but  they  fell  straight  to  her  sides.  As  Katharine  ex¬ 
tended  her  own,  Hester  drew  back,  the  stare  became  more 
fixed,  the  eyes  opened  more,  till  they  were  very  wide,  the 
finely  pencilled  brows  were  raised  haughtily,  and  the 
shadowy  figure  seemed  to  grow  taller.  Then  she  spoke, 
slowly  and  distinctly,  in  a  voice  that  did  not  tremble. 

“  I  wanted  to  see  you.  Come  with  me.” 

She  turned  and  opened  the  door  of  the  studio,  leading 
the  way.  Katharine  was  startled  by  what  she  saw.  The 
great  room  had  been  darkened  as  much  as  possible  by 
drawing  all  the  thick  shades,  which  had  been  made  to 
keep  out  the  sun  in  summer,  and  a  great  number  of 
candles  were  burning  with  a  dim,  yellow  light.  The  air 
was  thick  with  the  smoke  of  burning  perfumes,  which  rose 
in  tall,  straight,  gray  plumes,  from  two  censers  placed  upon 
the  hearth  before  the  huge  chimney-piece.  In  the  absolutely 
still  atmosphere  the  smoke  rose  to  the  height  of  a  man  before 
it  broke  and  opened,  hanging  then  like  draped  gray  curtains 
in  the  heavy  air.  The  strange,  cool  smell  of  burning 
myrrh  predominated,  but  in  spite  of  it  the  drowsy,  over¬ 
powering  odour  of  frankincense  reached  Katharine’s  nostrils. 
She  stood  still  and  stared  through  the  smoke. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  Crowdie  lay  dead,  clothed  in 
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a  long  garment  of  stuff  that  was  soft  and  dark.  The 
couch  was  covered  with  a  silken  carpet  which  hung  down 
to  the  floor.  The  pale  light  of  death  softened  and  beautified 
the  repulsive  features,  in  their  solemn  calm,  to  a  degree 
which  Katharine  would  not  have  believed  possible,  had  she 
been  capable  of  thought  just  then.  But  she  was  taken  by- 
surprise  ;  she  was  a  little  frightened,  and  she  was  dazed  by 
the  glare  of  the  many  candles,  and  dizzy  with  the  sudden 
breathing  of  the  perfume-laden  air.  She  stood  still  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  couch  and  looked  at  the  dead  face, 
stretching  her  head  forward  with  a  sort  of  timid  curiosity, 
holding  her  body  back  with  the  instinctive  dread  of  death 
which  the  young  feel  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Hester  did  not  stand  beside  her.  With  slow  steps,  as 
though  she  were  moving  with  a  solemn  procession  to  the 
rhythm  of  a  funeral  march,  sweeping  her  long  black  gown 
noiselessly  behind  her,  she  passed  to  the  other  side,  and 
came  up  to  the  couch  and  stood  over  her  husband’s  body, 
facing  Katharine.  In  the  shadowy  smoke  of  the  incense, 
with  the  flaring  light  of  the  wai  candles  upon  her,  she  was 
like  a  supernatural  being.  She  might  have  been  the  freed 
soul  of  the  dead  man,  come  back  to  look  once  more  at 
Katharine’s  face. 

“  Come  nearer  to  me,”  she  said,  in  deadly  calm,  without 
a  tremor. 

An  elder  woman  might  not  have  obeyed  the  sum¬ 
mons,  and  might  have  realised  that  Hester  Crowdie  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  mad,  since  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  she  had  planned  a  tragic  scene,  with  a  theatrical  in¬ 
stinct  nowhere  at  fault,  even  in  a  single  detail.  But  there 
was  something  really  terrible  and  grand  in  it,  as  it  struck 
Katharine ;  and  there  was  the  grim  reality  of  death  lying 
there  and  vouching  for  the  widowed  woman’s  sincerity. 
To  those  not  familiar  with  the  dead,  nothing  can  seem 
like  comedy  in  their  silent  presence.  To  those  for  whom 
death  has  lost  all  horror,  there  is  scarcely  anything  but 
comedy,  anywhere. 

Katharine  obeyed  and  went  nearer,  but  not  as  near  as 
Hester  herself.  Instinctively  she  held  back  her  skirts,  as 
though  fearing  even  the  contact  of  the  carpet  on  which 
Crowdie  lay.  Her  right  hand  she  still  carried  in  a  scarf, 
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Hester’s  fixed  gaze  met  her  again,  and  she  was  conscious 
that  her  own  eyes  were  uncertain.  There  was  an  irresist¬ 
ible  something  which  drew  them  to  the  dead  man’s  face. 
But  when  Hester  spoke  again  the  young  girl  looked  at  her. 

“  Katharine  Lauderdale,  this  is  your  doing,  and  this  is 
what  you  have  done  to  me.” 

The  words  came  clearly,  like  those  she  had  spoken  before, 
monotonously  and  distinctly,  as  though  she  had  learned 
them  by  rote.  Katharine  started  at  first,  and  opened  her 
eyes  wider,  as  though  doubting  whether  she  were  in  her 
senses.  But  she  found  no  word  to  say,  though  her  lips 
were  parted. 

“  You  have  killed  my  husband.  You  have  destroyed 
my  life.  I  have  brought  you  here  to  see  what  you  have 
done.” 

Katharine  did  not  start  this  time,  but  she  drew  back  a 
little,  with  an  indescribable  horror  that  was  not  fear. 

“  You  must  be  mad,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  keeping 
her  eyes  on  Hester’s. 

A  strange,  fantastic  smile  played  upon  the  pale  lips, 
and  looked  more  than  unnatural  in  the  yellow  glare  of  the 
candles. 

“  I  wish  I  were  mad,”  she  said. 

In  the  long  silence  which  followed,  Katharine  glanced 
at  the  dead  man’s  face.  Its  set,  waxen  smile  was  like 
Hester’s,  and  the  girl  felt  a  creeping  shudder  in  her 
shoulders.  She  bent  her  body  a  little. 

“  He  cannot  hurt  you,”  said  Hester,  holding  her  with 
inexorable  eyes.  “  He  knows  that  you  have  killed  him, 
but  he  cannot  hurt  you.  If  he  could,  he  would — for  my 
sake.  Come  close  to  him  and  look  at  him.” 

Katharine  came  forward  again,  more  because  she  was 
brave  and  would  not  even  seem  afraid,  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

“  My  dear  Hester,”  she  said,  trying  to  speak  naturally, 
but  in  a  low  voice,  “you’re  beside  yourself  with  grief. 
You  don’t  know  what  you’re  saying.” 

“  I  know  what  I  am  saying,”  answered  the  widowed 
woman,  solemnly.  “You  shall  listen  to  all  I  have  to  say. 
Then  you  shall  go,  and  I  will  never  see  you  again  until 
you  are  dead.  Then  I  will  come  and  look  at  you,  for  his 
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sake.  You  tried  to  steal  him  from  me  while  he  was  living. 
He  is  mine  now,  to  keep  for  ever.  You  cannot  get  him. 
Look  at  him,  for  he  is  mine.  The  last  words  he  ever 
heard  me  speak  were  cruel,  unkind  words.  Then  he  fell. 
He  did  not  speak  afterwards.  I  gave  him  the  morphia. 
I  told  you  my  story  once — but  it  was  not  the  true  story. 
It  killed  him.  It  was  my  hand  that  killed  him,  through 
your  soul,  and  your  soul  shall  pay  me.  I  am  not  mad. 
You  have  done  this  to  me.  You  know  it  now.  You 
made  me  speak  those  last  words  he  heard.” 

Katharine  listened  in  silence — chilled  with  a  sort  of 
horror  of  which  she  had  never  dreamt.  There  was  an 
unnatural  terror  for  her  in  the  woman’s  deadly  calm. 
There  was  no  passion  in  the  voice,  no  hatred,  no  jealousy. 
It  was  as  though  she  were  possessed  by  an  unseen  power 
that  used  her  mouth  to  speak  with,  and  controlled  her,  and 
against  which  she  could  do  nothing. 

“  Have  you  heard  h  Do  you  know  now  h  ”  she  asked 
after  a  pause. 

Still  Katharine  did  not  speak.  A  new  sensation  of  fear 
crept  upon  her.  She  began  to  think  that  the  dead  man’s 
lips  moved  and  that  the  quiet  lids  trembled,  and  she  could 
not  take  her  eyes  from  the  face. 

“You  have  no  heart,”  said  the  voice.  “You  are  the 
worst  woman  alive  to-day,  anywhere  in  the  whole  world. 
You  said  you  were  my  friend,  and  you  have  done  this 
thing  to  me.  You  have  done  it.  No  one  else  has  done  it. 
It  is  all  your  fault.  You  pretended  that  you  loved  me 
like  a  sister,  and  you  came  often,  and  he  saw  you.  You 
are  more  beautiful  than  I  am,  and  he  saw  that  you  were. 
But  he  did  not  love  you.  Oh,  no  !  He  loved  me.  You 
pleased  his  eyes  as  everything  beautiful  pleased  him.  He 
did  not  know  how  bad  you  were.  But  I  made  him  say 
that  he  hated  you, — he  said  it  twice  before  he  died, — and 
you  had  only  pleased  his  eyes.  But  now  they  are  closed, 
and  you  cannot  please  him  any  more,  because  he  cannot 
see  you.” 

Katharine  looked  up  slowly,  realising  that  the  woman 
was  insane.  She  had  never  seen  an  insane  person,  and  it 
had  been  hard  to  understand  at  first.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Her  blood  froze  at  her  throat — she  could 
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feel  the  cold  at  her  collar.  Still  the  monotonous  voice 
went  on  speaking,  while  the  incense  and  the  myrrh  sent 
up  their  straight  plumes  of  smoke  into  the  cloudy  air, 
and  the  heavy  perfumes  grew  more  and  more  oppressive 
and  stupefying. 

“  You  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  broke  his  promise 
to  me,  and  it  was  almost  the  only  promise  I  had  ever 
asked  of  him.  He  sang  to  you,  because  you  pleased  him 
so  much.  I  will  not  forgive  you.  I  never  will.  But  he 
is  dead  now.  See  !  I  kiss  him.  He  does  not  open  his 
eyes  as  he  used  to  do  when  I  kissed  him  softly.” 

The  dark  figure  bent  down  and  Hester  kissed  the 
dead  face,  and  again  her  unnatural  smile  seemed  to  be 
reflected  in  it. 

“  He  smiles,”  she  said.  “  But  he  cannot  kiss  me.  And 
he  cannot  sing  to  you  any  more.  You  made  him  do  it 
once.  He  will  not  do  it  again.  Once  you  made  him 
break  his  promise.  He  will  not  break  it  again.  He  will 
keep  it.  The  dead  keep  their  promises,  and  he  has 
promised  to  be  mine  always  now.  I  am  not  so  sorry  that 
he  is  dead,  because  he  will  be  always  mine.  He  smiles, 
you  see.  He  knows  it.  He  does  not  want  you,  because 
you  cannot  please  him  now  that  his  eyes  are  shut  so  fast. 
He  does  not  want  you  now.  Go  away,  Katharine 
Lauderdale.  Walter  does  not  want  you.” 

There  was  no  rising  intonation  in  the  voice  that  spoke, 
no  emphasis,  no  authority.  But  the  calm,  unchanging 
tone  was  far  more  terrifying  than  any  passionate  outburst 
could  have  been.  Katharine  shrank  back,  and  then  stood 
still  a  moment. 

“Why  do  you  stay?  ”  asked  the  voice.  “We  hate  you. 
Go  away.  You  see  that  we  want  to  be  alone  together. 
We  do  not  want  you.” 

Katharine  felt  herself  growing  white  with  the  horror  of 
it  all.  She  bowed  her  head  in  silence  and  went  to  the 
door,  turning  a  moment  to  look  back  as  her  hand  was  on 
the  spring.  She  felt  as  though  she  were  in  some  mysterious 
tomb  of  ancient  days,  where  the  living  and  the  dead  were 
buried  together — the  rigid  dead  upon  his  couch,  the  living 
beside  him,  flexible,  mad,  dangerous  with  the  overstrain  of 
an  incredible,  inexpressible  grief. 
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The  dark  figure  stood  erect  with  dropped  and  folded 
hands.  The  white  face  stood  out  luminously  pale  against 
the  gray  smoke-clouds  of  the  incense  and  myrrh,  the  yellow 
flaming  candles  flickered  still  from  the  draught  of  Katha¬ 
rine’s  dress  as  she  had  passed  and  threw  an  uncertain, 
moving  light  upon  the  motionless  mask  of  the  dead  man. 

“  Leave  us  alone  together.  We  want  to  be  alone  to¬ 
gether.  Go  away  and  never  come  back  to  us  again.” 

Katharine  was  going,  but  her  terror  suddenly  overcame 
her,  and  she  opened  the  door,  went  out,  and  closed  it 
behind  her  in  a  flash,  gasping  for  a  breath  of  unscented 
air.  She  reeled  as  she  came  out,  under  the  clear  daylight 
of  the  glass  roof  which  covered  the  staircase,  and  she 
steadied  herself  against  the  doorpost,  stupidly  staring  at 
the  tapestry  on  the  opposite  wall.  She  felt  sick  and  faint, 
and  for  a  moment  she  knew  that  she  could  not  get  down 
stairs  without  falling.  She  felt  that  she  was  full  of  the 
perfume-loaded  air  she  had  breathed,  that  it  clung  to  her 
like  a  blanket,  and  hindered  her  from  drawing  a  full 
breath.  She  raised  her  left  arm  to  her  face  mechanically, 
and  smelled  it.  The  stuff  was  full  of  the  incense,  and  she 
threw  her  head  back  with  parted  lips,  to  draw  in  freshness 
if  she  could. 

She  was  so  strong  that  she  did  not  faint,  but  stood 
erect  against  the  door-post  until  she  could  trust  herself  to 
walk.  She  listened  at  the  door  for  a  moment  to  hear 
whether  the  mad  woman  were  still  talking  over  her  dead 
husband,  or  whether,  perhaps,  the  madness  had  suddenly 
yielded  to  the  merciful  tide  of  tears.  But  there  was  no 
sound.  They  were  alone  together,  as  Hester  had  said  that 
they  wished  to  be. 

Katharine  pressed  her  hand  to  her  eyes  with  all  her 
might,  as  though  to  crush  out  the  memory  of  what  she  had 
seen.  Then  she  went  forward  at  last,  and  began  to  go 
down  the  stairs. 

She  heard  a  man’s  footstep,  swift,  nervous,  and  strong, 
coming  up  from  below,  and  as  she  reached  the  first  landing 
she  came  face  to  face  with  Paul  Griggs.  His  weather¬ 
beaten  face  was  so  gray  and  drawn  that  she  should  hardly 
have  known  him  in  a  crowd,  and  the  weary,  dark  eyes  that 
met  hers  had  something  in  them  which  she  could  not 
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understand.  He  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass,  but  would 
have  said  nothing  had  she  not  spoken. 

“  She’s  alone  with  him,  up  there,”  she  said,  in  a  sort  of 
scared  whisper.  “She’s  going  mad — it’s  dreadful.” 

Griggs  looked  as  though  he  would  have  gone  on  without 
answering,  though  he  did  not  actually  make  a  step.  His 
dark  eyes  were  dull  and  glassy,  and  his  jaws  were  set,  as 
though  he  were  in  great  pain. 

“Can’t  you  do  something  for  her  ?”  asked  Katharine, 
hesitating.  “  Shouldn’t  we  send  for  Dr.  Routh  ?  He  might 
give  her  something.” 

She  made  the  suggestion  vaguely,  as  women  do.  There 
is  something  pathetic  about  their  blind  faith  in  medicine, 
though  they  may  have  seen  it  fail  a  hundred  times. 

“  If  you  like,”  answered  Griggs,  in  a  far-away  tone,  as 
though  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying.  “  Send  for 
him  if  you  like.  I  don’t  care.” 

Katharine  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  He  was  sometimes 
a  little  absent-minded,  but  she  could  not  understand  his 
being  so  at  that  moment.  She  laid  her  left  hand  upon  his 
arm  with  a  gesture  half  of  appeal,  half  of  authority. 

“  Something  must  be  done,”  she  said.  “  She’s  really 
going  mad.  She  mustn’t  be  left  alone  with  it  any  longer.” 

“  I  don’t  think  she’ll  go  mad,”  Griggs  answered.  “  But 
I  shall,”  he  added,  with  an  unnatural  smile,  which  recalled 
Hester’s. 

“  You  !  ”  exclaimed  Katharine,  in  a  sudden  astonishment 
which  made  her  forget  everything  else  for  an  instant. 
“  Why  1  I  know  you  liked  him - ” 

“  Liked  him  !  ”  repeated  Paul  Griggs,  in  a  voice  that  was 
almost  loud,  and  the  dull  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  became  glassy  again.  “  I  can’t  talk  now/’  he  said, 
rapidly.  “  Forgive  me — I  can’t  stop  !  ” 

Without  waiting  for  her  to  go  down,  he  sprang  up  the 
stairs.  Katharine  looked  after  him  with  wonder.  A 
moment  later  she  heard  the  door  of  the  studio  open  and 
shut  quickly,  and  she  was  sure  that  she  heard  one  word,  a 
name — Walter — spoken  in  the  broken  accents  of  a  man’s 
despair. 

Again  she  paused  before  she  went  down  stairs,  and 
hesitated,  not  as  to  what  she  should  do,  but  as  to  what  she 
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should  think.  At  least,  she  felt  that  her  friend  Griggs  was 
not  without  heart,  whatever  the  true  ground  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  emotion  might  be.  She  had  stumbled  upon  one 
of  those  mysteries  which  lie  so  near  the  dull  surface  of 
society  around  us,  and  had  seen  a  human  soul  at  that 
moment  of  all  others  when  it  would  not  have  been  seen. 
As  she  thought  of  it,  she  felt  at  the  same  moment  the 
instinct  to  tell  no  one,  not  even  Ralston,  of  the  few  words 
she  had  exchanged  with  Griggs  on  the  stairs.  The  resolution 
formed  itself  in  her  mind  unintentionally,  as  a  natural 
prompting  of  honour  against  the  betrayal  of  a  secret  acci¬ 
dentally  learned.  What  the  secret  could  be  she  could  not 
guess,  and  it  was  long  before  she  knew,  but  she  did  not  break 
the  promise  which  had  formulated  and  pledged  itself.  Long 
afterwards,  when  she  learned  the  strange  story  of  Griggs’s 
life,  which  no  one  had  ever  suspected,  she  wondered  that 
on  that  day  he  had  not  killed  her  with  his  hands  rather 
than  be  delayed  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  instant  on  his 
way  up  those  stairs.  In  his  place,  woman  as  she  was,  she 
would  have  been  less  merciful,  and  she  would  not  have 
been  courteous  at  all. 

But  she  knew  nothing  of  the  wanderer’s  existence,  save 
that  he  had  of  late  strayed  into  her  own,  and  that  he  had 
seemed  oddly  attached  to  a  man  who  was  almost  univer¬ 
sally  disliked  without  any  well-defined  reason.  Her  in¬ 
tuition  told  her  that  he  had  something  to  conceal,  and  her 
faith  in  him,  such  as  it  was,  led  her  to  believe  that  it  was 
something  not  wrong,  but  sacred  almost  beyond  anything 
imaginable. 

She  went  quietly  down  stairs,  and  many  things  happened 
to  her,  good  and  bad,  before  she  saw  the  face  of  Paul 
Griggs  again.  She  found  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Bright 
sitting  side  by  side,  and  aunt  Maggie  was  holding  Mrs. 
Lauderdale’s  hand,  and  admiring  her  bonnet.  A  death 
which  does  not  come  too  near  to  them  draws  certain  types 
of  women  together.  As  Katharine  entered  the  room  and 
saw  the  two  together,  she  wondered  whether  the  death  of 
Walter  Crowdie  was  to  have  the  effect  of  reconciling  the 
Lauderdales  and  the  Brights.  . 

“Well,  child,  have  you  seen  her  ?”  asked  Katharine’s 
mother,  with  a  considerable  show  of  interest. 
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CHAPTER  XXXY 

“  People  don’t  often  really  go  mad  from  grief,”  said 
Mrs.  Lauderdale,  as  she  and  Katharine  walked  slowly 
homeward  in  the  bright  spring  afternoon.  “  I  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  Hester  married  again  in  a  few  years.  Not 
very  soon,  of  course — but  in  time.  She’s  very  young  yet. 
She’ll  be  very  young  still  in  five  years — for  a  widow.” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  can  ever  get  over  it,”  answered 
Katharine,  rather  coldly,  being  displeased  at  her  mother’s 
careless  way  of  speaking. 

“  It’s  a  mistake  to  take  things  too  hard,”  said  the  elder 
woman.  “  And  it’s  a  great  mistake  to  underrate  time. 
A  great  many  curious  things  can  happen  to  one  in  five 
years.” 

Katharine  was  not  in  search  of  unbelief,  nor  of  encour¬ 
agement  in  not  believing  that  human  nature  could  really 
feel.  Her  faith  in  it  had  been  terribly  undermined  during 
the  past  winter,  and  she  had  just  been  with  two  persons, 
Hester  Crowdie  and  Paul  Griggs,  whose  behaviour  had  at 
least  tended  to  restore  it.  She  did  not  wish  the  recu¬ 
perative  effort  of  her  charity  towards  mankind  to  be 
checked.  So  she  did  not  argue  the  point,  but  walked  on  in 
silence. 

She  had  not  recovered,  and  could  not  recover  for  many 
days,  from  the  impression  produced  upon  her  by  the  ghastly 
scene  in  the  studio.  Her  young  vitality  abhorred  death, 
and  its  contrary  and  hostile  principle,  and  when  she  thought 
of  what  she  had  seen,  she  felt  the  same  sickening,  shrink¬ 
ing  horror  which  had  led  her  to  hold  back  her  skirt  from 
any  possible  contact  with  the  carpet  on  which  Crowdie’s 
body  had  been  lying.  She  might  have  been  willing  to 
admit  that  her  mother,  who  had  seen  nothing,  but  had  sat 
down  stairs  talking  with  the  comfortable,  fat  and  refined 
aunt  Maggie,  was  not  called  upon  to  feel  what  she  herself 
felt  after  going  through  such  a  strange  experience.  But 
since  her  mother  felt  nothing,  her  mother  could  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  if  she  could  not  understand  it  was  better  to 
walk  on  in  silence  and  to  make  her  hasten  her  indolent, 
graceful  steps. 
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In  reality,  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  much  more  pre-occupied 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  second  will  turning  out  to  be 
favourable  to  her  husband  or  the  contrary,  and  her  preoccu¬ 
pation  was  not  at  all  sordid,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
unselfish.  She  was  anxious  about  him,  in  her  unobtrusive, 
calm  way.  He  talked  of  money  in  his  sleep,  as  she  had 
told  Katharine,  and  he  was  growing  nervous.  She  had 
even  noticed  once  or  twice  of  late  that  his  hand  shook  a 
little  as  he  held  the  morning  paper  after  breakfast,  during 
the  ten  minutes  which  he  devoted  to  its  perusal.  That 
was  a  bad  sign,  she  thought,  for  a  man  who  had  been 
famous  for  his  good  nerve,  and  who  had  been  known  all 
his  life  as  an  unerring  shot.  She  did  not  like  to  think 
what  consequences  a  great  disappointment  might  have 
upon  his  temper,  which  had  shown  itself  so  frequently  of 
late,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  comparative 
quiescence.  Nor  was  it  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  new 
means  of  economy  which  he  would  certainly  introduce  into 
his  household  if  by  any  evil  chance  he  got  no  share  of  the 
Lauderdale  fortune.  But  that,  she  told  herself,  was  im¬ 
possible,  as  indeed  it  seemed  to  be. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  be  in  a  hurry,  she  told  Katharine, 
as  they  had  at  least  an  hour  to  get  rid  of  before  the  time 
at  which  Mr.  Allen  was  to  be  expected.  The  Ralstons 
and  Hamilton  Bright  would  only  come  a  few  minutes 
earlier.  Every  one  would  understand  how  unpleasant  it 
might  be  to  be  shut  up  together  in  such  suspense  for  half 
an  hour  before  the  truth  could  be  known — each  hoping  to 
get  the  other’s  money,  as  Mrs.  Lauderdale  observed  with  a 
little  laugh  that  had  hardly  any  cruelty  in  it.  But,  of 
course,  nobody  would  be  late  on  such  an  occasion.  There 
was  no  fear  of  that.  And  she  laughed  again,  and  stepped 
gracefully  aside  on  the  pavement  to  let  a  boy  with  a  big 
bundle  go  by. 

She  had  not  been  deceived  in  her  calculations,  for 
there  was  still  plenty  of  time  to  spare  when  they  reached 
the  house  in  Clinton  Place.  Katharine  disappeared  to 
her  room,  glad  to  be  alone  at  last.  There  was  a  hushed 
expectation  in  the  air  of  the  house,  which  reminded  her  of 
the  place  she  had  just  left,  but  she  herself  felt  not  the 
smallest  interest  in  the  will.  So  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
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she  was  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the  course  taken  by 
the  law,  independently  of  any  will  at  all. 

The  Ralstons  and  Hamilton  Bright  came  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  though  not  together,  and  Katharine  had  no 
chance  of  exchanging  a  word  with  John  out  of  hearing  of 
the  rest.  They  all  met  in  the  library.  The  old  philan¬ 
thropist  was  there,  and  every  one  was  secretly  surprised 
to  discover  what  a  very  fine-looking  old  man  he  was  in  a 
perfectly  new  frock  coat  with  a  great  deal  of  silk  in  front. 
But  his  heavy,  shapeless  shoes  betrayed  his  lingering 
attachment  to  the  little  Italian  shoemaker  in  South  Fifth 
Avenue,  whose  conscientiously  durable  works  promised  to 
outlast  old  Alexander’s  need  for  them. 

Alexander  Junior  stood  before  the  empty  fireplace, 
coldly  nervous.  He  could  not  have  sat  still  for  five 
minutes  just  then.  When  he  spoke  of  Crowdie’s  death  to 
Hamilton  Bright,  and  immediately  afterwards  of  the 
weather,  his  steel-trap  mouth  opened  and  closed  mechanic¬ 
ally,  emitting  metallic  sounds — it  could  not  be  called 
speaking — and  his  glittering  gray  eyes  went  restlessly 
from  the  window  to  the  door  and  back  again,  without 
even  resting  on  Bright’s  face. 

Bright  himself  was  grave,  manly,  quiet,  as  he  generally 
was.  He  was  eminently  the  man  who  could  be  reckoned 
with  and  counted  upon.  He  would  make  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  disappointment  if  he  were  disappointed,  nor 
his  satisfaction  if  he  were  pleased,  but  the  expression  of 
either  would  be  simple,  quiet  and  manly,  with  few  words, 
if  any. 

Mrs.  Ralston  watched  the  two  as  they  stood  side  by 
side.  From  her  position  on  the  sofa  she  could  see  Alex¬ 
ander  Junior’s  hands  twitching  nervously  behind  him. 
But  she  was  talking  with  Mrs.  Lauderdale  at  the  same 
time.  She  made  no  pretence  of  being  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  Crowdie’s  sudden  death.  She  rarely  saw  him  and  she 
had  never  liked  him.  To  her,  he  was  merely  the  husband 
of  a  very  distant  cousin — of  a  descendant  of  her  great¬ 
grandfather  through  a  female  branch.  It  was  too  much 
to  expect  that  she  should  be  profoundly  affected  by  what 
had  happened.  But  her  dark,  clearly  cut  features  were 
grave,  and  there  was  a  certain  expectancy  in  her  look 
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which  showed  that  she  was  not  really  indifferent  to  the 
nature  of  the  events  momentarily  expected.  She  admitted 
frankly  to  herself  that  it  would  make  an  enormous  differ¬ 
ence  in  her  future  happiness  to  be  very  rich  instead  of 
being  almost  poor,  and  she  had  told  her  son  so  as  they 
came  to  the  house. 

John  was  trying  to  talk  to  Katharine  near  the  window, 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off  Alexander  Senior, 
whose  fondness  for  his  favourite  granddaughter  was  pro¬ 
verbial  in  the  family.  The  old  gentleman  stood  by, 
approvingly,  and  insisted  upon  leading  the  conversation 
which,  with  old-fashioned  grandfatherly  wit — or  what 
passed  for  wit  in  the  families  of  our  grandfathers — he 
constantly  directed  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony,  with 
an  elephantine  sprightliness  most  irritating  to  John 
Ralston,  though  Katharine  bore  it  with  indifferent  serenity, 
and  smiled  when  the  old  man  looked  at  her,  her  features 
growing  grave  again  as  soon  as  he  turned  to  John.  She 
could  not  shake  off  the  terrible  impression  she  had  brought 
with  her,  and  yet  she  longed  to  explain  to  John  why  she 
felt  and  looked  so  sad.  She,  also,  glanced  often  at  the 
door.  The  arrival  of  the  family  lawyer  would  put  a  stop 
to  her  grandfather’s  playful  persecution  of  her,  and  give 
her  a  chance  to  say  three  words  to  John  without  being 
overheard. 

Ralston  stood  ready,  knowing  that  she  wished  to  speak 
to  him  alone,  and  he  paid  little  attention  to  Alexander 
Senior’s  jokes.  He  glanced  about  the  room  and  said  to 
himself  that  the  members  of  the  Lauderdale  tribe  were  a 
very  good-looking  set,  from  first  to  last.  He  was  proud 
of  his  family  just  then,  for  he  had  rarely  seen  so  many 
of  them  assembled  together  without  the  presence  of  any 
stranger,  and  he  was  most  proud  of  Katharine’s  beauty. 
Pallor  was  becoming  to  her,  for  hers  was  fresh  and  clear 
and  youthful.  It  ruined  her  mother’s  looks  to  be  pale, 
especially  of  late,  since  the  imperceptible  lines  had  been 
drawn  into  very  fine  but  clearly  discernible  wrinkles. 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  told  herself  with  tears  that  they 
were  really  wrinkles,  but  she  would  have  been  sorry  to 
know  that  John,  or  any  one  else,  called  them  by  that 
name. 
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At  last  the  lawyer  came,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence 
as  he  entered — a  tall,  lantern- jawed  man,  clean  shaven, 
almost  bald,  with  prominent  yellow  teeth,  over  which  his 
mobile  lips  fitted  as  though  they  had  been  made  of 
shrivelled  pink  indiarubber.  He  had  very  light  blue  eyes 
and  bushy  brows  that  stood  out  in  contrast  to  his  bald 
scalp  and  beardless  face  like  a  few  shaggy  firs  that  have 
survived  the  destruction  of  a  forest. 

He  spoke  in  an  impressive  manner,  for  he  was  deaf, 
emphasizing  almost  every  word  in  every  sentence.  He  was 
a  New  Englander  by  birth,  as  keen  and  provincial  in  New 
York  as  ever  was  a  Scotchman  in  London. 

Having  been  duly  welcomed,  and  provided  with  a  seat 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  tribe,  he  leisurely  produced 
a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  glasses  and  a  handkerchief,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  operation  of  polishing  the  one  with  the  other. 
He  was  provokingly  slow.  His  chair  was  placed  so  that 
he  sat  with  his  back  to  the  window,  facing  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
and  Mrs.  Ralston,  who  occupied  the  sofa  on  the  right  of 
the  fireplace.  The  two  Alexanders  and  Bright  completed 
the  circle,  while  Katharine  and  John  placed  themselves 
behind  the  lawyer.  John  could  see  over  his  shoulder. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  while  Mr.  Allen  made  his  care¬ 
ful  preparations.  It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  had 
any  traditional  remnant  of  the  old-fashioned  attorney’s 
vanity,  which  made  him  anxious  to  produce  an  effect  by 
taking  as  long  as  possible  in  settling  himself  to  his  work. 
He  was  simply  a  leisurely  man,  who  had  been  born  before 
the  days  of  hurry,  and  was  living  to  see  hurry  considered 
as  an  obsolete  affectation,  no  longer  necessary,  and  no 
longer  the  fashion.  There  is  haste  in  some  things,  still,  in 
New  York,  but  not  the  haste  that  we  of  the  generation  in 
middle  age  remember  when  we  were  young  men.  Mr. 
Allen,  however,  had  never  been  hasty  ;  and  he  found  him¬ 
self  fashionable  in  his  old  age,  as  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 
long  before  the  civil  war. 

When  his  glasses  were  fairly  pinching  the  lower  part  of 
his  thin  gray  nose,  he  thrust  one  bony  hand  into  his  breast¬ 
pocket,  leaning  forward  as  he  did  so,  and  quietly  scanning 
the  faces  of  his  audience,  one  after  the  other.  He  was  so 
very  slow  that  John  and  Katharine  looked  at  one  another 
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and  smiled.  From  his  pocket  he  brought  out  a  great 
bundle  of  papers  and  letters,  and  calnlly  proceeded  to  look 
through  them  from  the  beginning,  in  search  of  what  he 
wanted.  Of  course,  the  big  blue  envelope  was  the  last  of 
a  number  of  big  blue  envelopes,  and  the  last  but  one  of  all 
the  papers. 

“  This  is  it,  I  think,”  said  Mr.  Allen,  with  dignity  and 
caution. 

The  two  elder  women  drew  two  short  little  breaths  of 
expectation,  sat  forward  a  little,  and  then  thoughtfully 
smoothed  their  frocks  over  their  knees.  Alexander  J unior’s 
knuckles  cracked  audibly,  as  he  silently  twined  fingers 
round  one  another,  and  pulled  at  them  in  his  anxiety. 
Hamilton  Bright  uncrossed  his  legs,  and  recrossed  them  in 
the  opposite  way.  Katharine  sighed.  She  was  tired  of  it 
all,  before  it  had  begun. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Allen,  with  even  more  dignity,  but 
with  less  caution  in  making  the  assertion,  “  I  believe  this 
is  it.” 

“Thank  the  Lord  !”  exclaimed  John  Ralston  from  be¬ 
hind  the  lawyer,  vTho  was  deaf. 

Mrs.  Ralston  smiled  a  little,  and  avoided  her  son’s  eyes. 
Hamilton  Bright  looked  absolutely  impassive. 

“  You  all  see  what  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Allen.  “  It  is  a 
large  blue  envelope,  gummed  without  a  seal,  marked 
‘  Will,’  in  a  handwriting  which  may  be  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Lauderdale,  though  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  svTear 
to  it,  and  dated  ‘  March  ’  of  this  year.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  contains  a  will  made  in  that  month,  and 
therefore  prior  to  the  one  of  which  vTe  have  knowledge. 
Mr.  Lauderdale  ” — he  turned  to  Alexander  Senior — “  and 
you,  Mrs.  Ralston — with  your  consent,  I  will  open  this 
document  in  your  presence.” 

“By  all  means — open  it,”  said  Alexander  Junior,  with 
evident  impatience. 

“  Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Allen,”  said  his  father. 
“  That’s  what  vre  expect.” 

Mrs.  Ralston  contented  herself  with  nodding  her  assent, 
when  the  lawyer  looked  at  her.  He  searched  for  a  pen¬ 
knife  in  his  pocket,  found  it,  opened  it,  and  with  infinite 
care  slit  the  envelope  from  end  to  end.  After  carefully 
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shutting  the  knife,  and  returning  it  to  his  pocket  again,  he 
-withdrew  a  thick,  folded  sheet  of  heavy  foolscap.  As  he 
did  so,  a  smaller  piece  of  paper,  folded  only  once,  fluttered 
to  the  ground  at  his  feet.  It  might  have  been  a  note  of 
old  Robert  Lauderdale’s,  expressing  some  particular  last 
wish  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  have  found  its  proper  place 
in  a  document  of  such  importance  as  the  will  itself.  The 
eyes  of  every  one  being  intent  upon  the  latter,  as  Mr. 
Alien  opened  it,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  the  bit  of 
paper. 

Air.  Allen  was  old  and  formal,  and  he  had  no  intention 
of  bestowing  a  preliminary  glance  at  the  contents  of  the 
paper  before  reading  it.  He  began  at  the  beginning,  for 
the  first  words  proved  it  to  be  a  will,  and  nothing  else.  It 
began,  as  many  American  wills  do,  with  the  words,  “  In 
the  name  of  God.  Amen. "  Then  followed  the  clause  re¬ 
voking  ah  previous  wills,  each  and  every  one  of  them  :  and 
then  the  other,  relating  to  the  payment  of  just  debts  and 
funeral  expenses.  Then  Air.  Allen  paused  and  drew 
breath. 

The  tension  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  high,  at 
that  moment  of  supreme  anxiety. 

“  4  It  is  my  purpose.  "  Air.  Allen  read,  “‘to  so  dis¬ 
tribute  the  wealth  which  has  accumulated  in  my  hands  as 
to  distribute  it  amongst  those  of  my  fellow  creatures  who 
stand  most  directly  in  need  of  such  help - 

There  was  a  general  movement  in  the  circle.  Every- 
body  start ed.  Alexander  Junior's  hands  dropped  by  his 
sides,  and  his  steel-trap  mouth  relaxed  and  opened. 

“  Go  on  !  "  he  said,  breathlessly. 

Air.  Allen  went  on,  shaking  his  head  from  time  to  time, 
as  his  only  expression  of  overwhelming  stupefaction.  It 
was  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  will  he  had  ever  seen  ; 

•  m 

but  it  was  legally  and  properly  worded,  with  endlessly 
long,  unpunctuated  sentences,  all  of  which  tended  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  already  sufficiently  clear  meaning.  In  half-a- 
dozen  words,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  will  constituted 
the  whole  fortune,  without  legacies,  and  without  mention 
of  heirs  or  relatives,  into  a  gigantic  trust,  to  be  managed, 
for  the  final  extinction  of  poverty  in  the  city  of  Xew  York, 
by  a  board  of  trustees,  to  exist  in  perpetuity.  Alany 
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conditions  were  imposed,  and  many  possible  cases  foreseen. 
There  were  elaborate  rules  for  filling  vacancies  in  the 
trusteeship,  and  many  other  clauses  necessary  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  such  a  vast  charitable  foundation,  all  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  and  clearly  stated.  The  perspiration 
stood  upon  the  old  lawyer’s  astonished  head,  as  he  continued 
to  read. 

Alexander  Junior  seemed  to  be  absolutely  paralysed, 
and  stared  like  a  man  distracted,  who  sees  nothing,  with 
wide-open  eyes.  Even  Mrs.  Ralston  bent  her  dark  brows 
and  bit  her  even  lips  in  disappointment.  Hamilton 
Bright  bent  down,  leaning  his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  and 
looked  at  the  fourth  page  of  the  vast  sheet  of  closely 
written  foolscap. 

“We’re  a  pack  of  fools!”  he  exclaimed,  suddenly. 
“  The  will  isn’t  signed.” 

Alexander  Junior  uttered  a  loud  exclamation,  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  snatched  the  will  from  the  lawyer’s  hand  so 
roughly  as  to  brush  the  gold-rimmed  glasses  from  his  thin 
nose,  on  which  they  had  pinched  their  unsteady  hold,  and 
they  fell  to  the  ground. 

“  Eh  ?  What  ?  ”  he  asked,  very  much  disturbed  by  such 
rude  interruption. 

Alexander  had  turned  to  the  end,  and  had  seen  that  it 
was  a  blank,  without  signatures  either  of  testator  or 
witnesses. 

“  Thank  God  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  fervently,  as  he  dropped 
back  into  his  chair.  “  That  almost  killed  me,”  he  added  in 
a  low  voice,  regardless  of  the  others. 

But  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  him.  Hamilton 
Bright  remained  impassive.  Each  of  the  others  uttered  an 
exclamation,  or  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Eor  some  minutes 
afterwards  there  was  a  dead  silence. 

Mr.  Allen  was  fumbling  on  the  floor  for  his  gold-rimmed 
glasses,  still  very  much  confused.  They  had  managed  to 
get  under  the  low  chair  in  which  he  sat,  and  which  had  a 
long  fringe  on  it,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground,  so  that 
he  took  some  time  in  finding  them. 

“  Of  course  he  would  never  have  signed  such  a  thing  !  ” 
said  Hamilton  Bright,  with  emphasis.  “  He  had  too  much 
sense.” 
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“  I  should  think  so  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  “The 
only  thing  I  can’t  understand  is  how  it  ever  was  kept  and 
marked  ‘  Will.’  ” 

“Uncle  Robert  once  told  me  that  he  had  often  made 
sketches  of  wills  leaving  all  his  money  in  trust  to  the  poor,” 
said  Katharine.  “  He  never  meant  to  sign  one,  though. 
This  must  be  one  of  them — of  course — it  can’t  be  anything 
else  !  ” 

“  His  secretary  probably  put  it  away,  supposing  he 
wanted  to  keep  it,”  said  Ralston,  from  behind  Mr.  Allen. 
“  Then  he  forgot  all  about  it,  and  so  it  turned  up  among 
the  papers.  It’s  simple  enough.” 

“  Oh,  quite  simple  !  ”  assented  Alexander  Junior,  with  a 
half-hysterical  laugh. 

Mrs.  Ralston  was  watching  the  lawyer  as  he  felt  for  his 
glasses  on  the  carpet.  He  paused,  wiped  his  brow — for  it 
was  a  warm  afternoon,  and  he  had  been  nervously  excited 
himself  in  reading  the  document.  Then  he  continued  his 
search. 

“  There’s  a  bit  of  paper  there  on  the  floor,  beside  your 
hand,”  said  Mrs.  Ralston.  “  I  saw  it  drop  when  you 
opened  the  envelope.  Perhaps  it’s  something  more  im¬ 
portant.” 

Mr.  Allen  recovered  his  glasses  at  that  moment,  and 
with  the  other  hand  took  up  the  little  folded  sheet.  With 
the  utmost  care  and  precision  he  went  through  the  same 
preparations  for  reading  which  had  been  indispensable  on 
the  first  occasion. 

“  Let  us  see,  let  us  see,”  he  said.  “  This  is  something. 
{ I  hereby  certify,’ — oh,  an  old  marriage  certificate  of  yours, 
Mrs.  Ralston.  John  Ralston  and  Katharine  Lauderdale 
— married — dear  me  !  I  don’t  understand  !  This  year, 
too  !  This  is  very  strange.” 

Again  every  one  present  started,  but  with  very  different 
expressions.  Hamilton  Bright  grew  slowly  red.  There 
was  a  short  pause.  Then  John  Ralston  rose  to  his  feet 
and  bent  over  Mr.  Allen’s  shoulder. 

“It’s  our  certificate,”  he  said,  quietly.  “Katharine’s 
and  mine.  We  were  married  last  winter.” 

And  he  took  the  paper  from  the  hands  of  the  wondering 
lawyer,  and  held  it  in  his  own. 
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“  Katharine  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  when  she  had 
realised  the  meaning  of  Ralston’s  words. 

“Katharine!”  cried  Alexander  Junior,  almost  at  the 
same  moment. 

At  any  other  time  some  one  of  all  those  present  might 
have  smiled  at  the  difference  in  intonation  between 
Mrs.  Lauderdale’s  cry  of  unmixed  astonishment,  and  her 
husband’s  deprecatory  but  forgiving  utterance  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  name.  Both  conveyed,  in  widely  differing  ways,  as 
much  as  whole  phrases  could  have  told,  namely,  that  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  was  sincerely  pleased,  in  spite  of  all  her  former 
opposition  to  the  marriage,  and  that  her  husband,  while  he 
would  much  rather  have  his  daughter  married  to  Ralston 
secretly  than  not  at  all,  felt  that  his  dignity  and  parental 
authority  had  been  outraged,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  an  apology,  if  any  were  to  be  had,  of  which  condition 
his  voice  also  expressed  a  doubt. 

“I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it,  from  the  beginning,”  said  John 
Ralston. 

He  told  the  story  in  as  few  words  as  he  could,  omitting, 
as  he  had  done  in  telling  his  mother,  to  give  Katharine  her 
full  share  of  responsibility.  She  bent  far  forward  in  her 
seat  while  he  was  speaking,  and  leaned  upon  the  back  of 
Mr.  Allen’s  chair,  never  taking  her  eyes  from  her  husband’s 
face.  More  than  once  her  eyes  brightened  with  a  sort  of 
affectionate  indignation,  and  her  lips  parted  as  though  she 
would  speak.  But  she  did  not  interrupt  him.  When  he 
had  finished  he  stood  still  in  his  place,  looking  at  his 
father-in-law,  and  still  holding  the  certificate  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  in  his  hand. 

Alexander  Junior  would  have  found  it  hard  to  be  angry 
just  at  that  moment.  He  had  his  desire.  In  the  course 
of  five  minutes  he  had  been  cast  down  from  a  position  of 
enormous  wealth  and  power,  since  there  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  the  half  of  the  great  estate  would  really  be 
in  his  control  if  there  were  no  will ;  he  had  been  plunged 
into  such  a  depth  of  despair  as  only  the  real  miser  can 
understand  when  his  hundreds  or  his  millions,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  swept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach  by  a 
breath ;  and  he  had  been  restored  to  the  pinnacle  of  happi¬ 
ness  again,  almost  before  there  had  been  time  to  make  his 
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suffering  seem  more  than  the  passing  vision  of  a  hideous 
dream.  Moreover,  the  marriage  being  already  accomplished 
and  a  matter  of  fact,  made  it  a  positive  certainty  that  all  that 
part  of  the  fortune  which  belonged  to  the  Ralstons  would 
return  to  his  own  grandchildren.  His  outraged  sense  of 
parental  importance  was  virtuously,  but  silently,  indignant, 
and  he  admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  the  causes  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  outnumbered  any  reasons  there  might  be  for  dis¬ 
pleasure.  Something,  however,  must  be  done  to  propitiate 
the  prejudices  of  the  world,  which  had  much  force  with  him. 

“  I  think  we’d  better  all  go  into  the  country  as  soon  as 
possible,”  he  observed,  thinking  aloud. 

But  no  one  heard  him,  for  Katharine  had  risen  and 
come  forward  and  stood  beside  her  husband,  slipping  her 
arm  through  his,  and  invisibly  pressing  him  to  her — un¬ 
consciously,  too,  perhaps — whenever  she  wished  to  empha¬ 
sise  a  word  in  what  she  said. 

“  I  want  to  say  something,”  she  began,  raising  her  voice. 
“  It’s  all  my  fault,  you  know.  I  did  it.  I  persuaded 
Jack  one  evening,  here  in  this  very  room — and  it  was 
awfully  hard  to  persuade  him,  I  assure  you  !  He  didn’t 
like  it  in  the  least.  He  said  it  wasn’t  a  perfectly  fair  and 
honest  thing  to  do.  But  I  made  him  see  it  differently. 
I’m  not  sure  that  I  was  right.  You  see,  we  should  have 
been  married,  anyway,  as  it’s  turned  out,  because  papa’s 
been  so  nice  about  it  in  the  end.  That’s  all  I  wanted  to 
say.” 

There  was  probably  no  malice  in  her  diplomatic  allusion 
to  her  father.  The  only  person  who  smiled  at  it  was  Mrs. 
Ralston. 

“  Except,”  added  Katharine,  by  an  afterthought,  “that 
the  reason  why  we  did  it  was  because  we  wanted  to  be 
sure  of  getting  each  other  in  the  end.” 

“  Well,”  said  Hamilton  Bright,  who  was  very  red,  “  I 
suppose  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  congratulate  you,  isn’t 
it  ?  Here  goes.  Jack,  I’m  sorry  I  slated  secret  marriages 
the  other  day.  You  see,  one  doesn’t  always  know.” 

“  No,”  observed  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  who  had  her  arms 
around  her  daughter’s  neck.  “  One  doesn’t — as  Ham  says.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  Ham,”  said  John  Ralston.  “  I  didn’t 
mind  a  bit.” 
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But  Hamilton  Bright  minded  very  much,  in  his  quiet 
way,  for  he  had  played  a  losing  game  of  late,  and  the  same 
hour  had  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  marrying  Katharine, 
faint  as  it  had  been  since  she  had  so  definitely  refused  him, 
and  of  all  prospect  of  ever  getting  a  share  of  the  Lauder¬ 
dale  fortune.  But  he  was  a  very  brave  man,  and  better 
able  than  most  of  those  present  to  bear  such  misfortunes 
as  fell  to  his  lot.  As  for  marrying,  he  put  it  out  of  his 
thoughts ;  and  so  far  as  fortune  was  concerned,  he  was 
prosperous  and  successful  in  all  that  he  undertook  to  do 
himself,  unaided,  which  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory 
success  a  man  can  have  in  the  long  run.  The  right  to 
say  “  I  did  it  alone  ”  compensates  for  many  fancied  and 
real  wrongs.  And  that  was  something  which  Hamilton 
Bright  had  very  often  been  able  to  say  with  truth.  But  his 
love  for  Katharine  Lauderdale  had  been  honest,  enduring 
and  generally  silent.  Never  had  he  spoken  to  her  of  love 
until  he  had  fancied  that  his  friend  John  Ralston  had  no 
intention,  nor  she,  either,  of  anything  serious. 

It  was  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  all  her  family 
that  Katharine  entered  upon  her  married  life  at  last,  after 
having  been  secretly  and  in  name  the  wedded  wife  of  J ohn 
Ralston  for  more  than  five  months.  The  world  thought  it 
not  extraordinary  that  there  should  be  no  public  ceremony, 
considering  the  recent  decease  of  Robert  Lauderdale  and 
the  shockingly  sudden  death  of  Walter  Crowdie.  The 
Lauderdales,  said  the  world,  had  shown  good  taste,  for 
many  reasons,  in  having  a  private  wedding.  Having 
always  lived  quietly,  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  in 
them  to  invite  society  to  a  marriage  of  royal  splendour, 
when  he  who  had  left  them  their  wealth  had  not  been 
dead  two  months.  On  the  other  hand,  the  union  of  forty 
millions  with  twenty  could  hardly  have  been  decently 
accomplished  by  means  of  two  carriages  from  the  livery 
stable  and  a  man  from  the  greengrocer’s.  The  world, 
therefore,  said  that  the  Lauderdales  and  the  Ralstons  had 
done  perfectly  right,  a  fact  which  pleased  some  members 
of  the  tribe  and  was  indifferent  to  others.  The  only  con¬ 
nections  who  were  heard  to  complain  at  all  were  the  three 
Miss  Miners,  whose  old-maidenly  souls  delighted  in  wed¬ 
dings  and  found  refreshment  in  funerals. 
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And  the  only  person  whom  Katharine  missed,  and  cared 
to  miss,  amongst  all  those  who  congratulated  her  was  Paul 
Griggs.  She  did  not  see  him,  after  they  had  met  on  the 
stairs  of  the  house  in  Lafayette  Place,  for  a  long  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  which  followed  the  announcement  of  her 
marriage,  she  heard  that  he  was  in  the  East  again — a  vague 
term  applied  to  Cairo,  Constantinople  and  Calcutta.  At 
all  events,  he  was  not  in  New  York,  but  had  taken  his 
weary  eyes  and  weather-beaten  face  to  some  remote  region 
of  the  earth,  and  gave  no  further  sign  of  life  for  some  time, 
though  a  book  which  he  had  written  before  Crowdie’s 
death  appeared  soon  after  his  departure.  Katharine  re¬ 
ceived  one  letter  from  him  during  the  summer — a  rather 
formal  letter  of  congratulation  upon  her  marriage,  and 
bearing  a  postmark  in  Cyrillic  characters,  though  the 
stamp  was  not  Russian,  but  one  she  had  never  seen. 


Here  ends  an  act  of  Katharine’s  life-comedy,  and  the 
chronicler  leaves  her  with  her  beauty,  her  virtues  and  her 
imperfections  to  the  judgment  of  that  one  reader,  if  per¬ 
chance  there  be  even  one,  who  has  had  the  patience  to 
follow  her  so  far,  with  little  entertainment  and  no  advan¬ 
tage  to  himself.  And  to  that  one  reader — an  ideal  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  chronicler’s  mind,  having  no  foundation  in  his 
experience  of  humanity — the  said  chronicler  makes  apology 
for  all  that  has  been  amiss  in  the  telling  of  the  events 
recorded,  conscious  that  a  better  man  could  have  done  it 
better,  and  that  better  men  are  plentiful,  but  stout  in 
asserting  that  the  events  were  not,  in  themselves  and  in 
reality,  without  interest,  however  poorly  they  have  been 
narrated. 

Moral,  there  is  none,  nor  purpose,  save  to  please ;  and 
if  any  one  be  pleased,  the  writer  has  his  reward.  But 
besides  moral  and  purpose  in  things  done  with  ink 
and  paper,  there  is  consequence  to  be  considered,  or  at 
least  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  real  life  we  take  more 
thought  of  that  than  of  anything  else ;  for,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  man  hardly  performs  any  action,  however 
insignificant,  without  intention — and  intention  is  the  hope 
of  consequence. 
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All  that  happened  to  Katharine  Lauderdale,  and  all 
that  she  caused  to  happen  by  her  own  will,  had  an  effect 
upon  her  existence  afterwards.  She  was  entering  upon 
married  life  with  a  much  more  varied  experience  than 
most  young  women  of  her  age.  She  had  been  brought 
into  direct  and  close  relation  with  people  influenced 
by  some  of  the  strongest  passions  that  can  rouse  the 
heart.  She  had  been  hated  by  those  who  had  loved  her, 
and  for  little  or  no  fault  of  hers.  She  had  seen  envy 
standing  in  the  high  place  of  a  mother’s  love,  and  she  had 
seen  the  friendship  of  her  girlhood  destroyed  by  unreason¬ 
ing  jealousy.  Above  all,  she  had  known  the  base  hardness 
and  the  revolting  cruelty  which  the  love  of  money  could 
implant  in  an  otherwise  upright  nature.  The  persons 
with  whom  she  had  to  do  were  not  of  the  kind  to  commit 
crimes,  but  in  her  view  there  was  something  worse,  if 
possible,  than  crime  in  some  of  the  things  they  had  done. 

So  much  for  the  evil  by  which  she  had  passed.  For 
the  good,  she  had  love,  good  love,  pure  love,  honest  love — 
the  sort  of  love  that  may  last  a  lifetime.  And  if  love  can 
weather  life  it  need  not  fear  the  whirlpool  of  death,  nor 
the  quicksands  of  the  uncertain  shore  beyond.  It  is  life 
that  kills  love — not  death. 

Therefore,  as  the  chronicler  closes  his  book  and  offers  it 
to  his  single  long-suffering  reader,  he  says  that  more 
remains  to  be  told  of  Katharine  and  of  the  men  and  women 
among  whom  she  lived ;  namely,  the  consequences  of  her 
girlhood  in  her  married  life. 


THE  END. 
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TIMES. — “  Mr.  Clark  Russell  is  one  of  those  writers  who  have  set  themselves  to 
revive  the  British  sea  story  in  all  its  glorious  excitement.  Mr.  Russell  has  made  a 
considerable  reputation  in  this  line.  His  plots  are  well  conceived,  and  that  of 
‘  Marooned  ’  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.” 

Marooned.  |  A  Strange  Elopement. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 


MACMILLAN’S  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each  volume. 


By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 


Westward  Ho !  I  Hypatia. 

Yeast.  |  Alton  Locke. 

Two  Years  Ago. 

Hereward  the  Wake.  |  Poems. 
The  Heroes.  |  The  Water  Babies. 
Madam  How  and  Lady  Why. 

At  Last  |  Prose  Idylls. 

Plays  and  Puritans,  etc. 

The  Roman  and  the  Teuton. 

Sanitary  and  Social  Lectures  and 
Essays. 

Historical  Lectures  and  Essays. 
Scientific  Lectures  and  Essays. 

Literary  and  General  Lectures. 

The  Hermits. 


Glaucus:  or  the  Wonders  of  The  Sea¬ 
shore.  With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Village  and  Town  and  Country 
Sermons. 

The  Water  of  Life,  and  other 
Sermons. 

Sermons  on  National  Subjects,  and  the 
King  of  the  Earth. 

Sermons  for  the  Times. 

Good  News  of  God. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
David. 

Discipline,  and  other  Sermons. 

Westminster  Sermons. 

All  Saints’  Day,  and  other  Sermons. 


By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

SPECTA  TOR. — “  Mr.  Christie  Murray  has  more  power  and  genius  for  the 
delineation  of  English  rustic  life  than  any  half-dozen  of  our  surviving  novelists  put 
together.” 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. — “  Few  modern  novelists  can  tell  a  story  of  English 
country  life  better  than  Mr.  D.  Christie  Murray.” 

Aunt  Rachel.  Schwartz. 

John  Vale’s  Guardian.  The  Weaker  Vessel. 

He  Fell  among  Thieves.  D.  C.  Murray  and  H.  Herman. 


By  Mrs.  OIIPHANT. 


ACADEMY. — “At  her  best  she  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  best  of  living 
English  novelists.” 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. — “Has  the  charm  of  style,  the  literary  quality  and 
flavour  that  never  fails  to  please.” 


A  Beleaguered  City.  |  Joyce. 
Neighbours  on  the  Green. 

Kirsteen.  |  Hester.  |  Sir  Tom. 
A  Country  Gentleman  and  his  Family. 
The  Curate  in  Charge. 

The  Second  Son. 

He  that  Will  Not  when  He  May. 


The  Railway  Man  and  his  Children. 

The  Marriage  of  Elinor. 

The  Heir -Presumptive  and  the  Heir- 
Apparent. 

A  Son  of  the  Soil.  |  The  Wizard’s  Son. 
Young  Musgrave. 

Lady  William. 


By  J.  H.  SHORTHOUSE. 


ANTI-JACOBIN. — “Powerful,  striking,  and  fascinating  romances.” 


John  Inglesant. 

Sir  Percival. 

The  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark. 


The  Countess  Eve. 

A  Teacher  of  the  Violin. 
Blanche,  Lady  Falaise. 


By  FREDERICK  DENISON  MA  URICE. 


Sermons  Preached  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Chapel.  In  6  vols. 

Christmas  Day,  and  other  Sermons. 
Theological  Essays. 

Prophets  and  Kings. 

Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 


Epistles  of  St.  John. 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse. 
Friendship  of  Books. 

Social  Morality. 

Prayer  Book  and  Lord’s  Prayer. 
The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 


MACMILLAN’S  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each  volume. 

By  CHARLOTTE  M  YONGE. 


The  Heir  of  Redclyffe. 

Heartsease.  |  Hopes  and  Fears. 
Dynevor  Terrace.  |  The  Daisy  Chain. 
The  Trial :  More  Links  of  the  Daisy 
Chain. 

Pillars  of  the  House.  Vol.  I. 

Pillars  of  the  House.  Vol.  II. 

The  Young  Stepmother. 

The  Clever  Woman  of  the  Family. 

The  Three  Brides. 

My  Young  Alcides.  |  The  Caged  Lion. 
The  Dove  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest. 

The  Chaplet  of  Pearls. 

Lady  Hester,  and  the  Danvers  Papers. 
Magnum  Bonum.  |  Love  and  Life. 
Unknown  to  History.  |  Stray  Pearls. 
The  Armourer’s  ’Prentices. 


The  Two  Sides  of  the  Shield. 

Nuttie’s  Father. 

Scenes  and  Characters. 

Chantry  House. 

A  Modern  Telemachus.  |  Bye-Words. 
Beechcroft  at  Rockstone. 

More  Bywords. 

A  Reputed  Changeling. 

The  Little  Duke. 

The  Lances  of  Lynwood. 

The  Prince  and  the  Page. 

P’s  and  Q’s,  and  Little  Lucy’s  Wonder¬ 
ful  Globe. 

Two  Penniless  Princesses. 

That  Stick. 

An  Old  Woman’s  Outlook. 

Grisly  Grisell. 


By  ARCHDEACON  EARRAR. 


Seekers  after  God. 

Eternal  Hope.  |  The  Fall  of  Man. 
The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ. 

The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God. 


In  the  Days  of  thy  Youth. 

Saintly  Workers.  |  Ephphatha. 
Mercy  and  Judgment. 

Sermons  and  Addresses  in  America. 


By  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 

Sir  S.  W.  BAKER.— True  Tales  for  My  Grandsons. 

W.  FORBES-MITCHELL.— Reminiscences  of  the  Great  Mutiny,  1857-59. 
FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. — Louisiana  ;  and  That  Lass  0’  Lowrie’s. 

R.  BLENNERHASSETT  and  L.  SLEEMAN. — Adventures  in  Mashonaland. 

Sir  MORTIMER  DURAND,  K.C.I.E. — Helen  Treveryan. 

‘  English  Men  Of  Letters  ’  Series.  In  13  Monthly  Volumes,  each  Volume  containing 
three  books. 

LANOE  FALCONER.— Cecilia  de  Noel. 

ARCHIBALD  FORBES.— Barracks,  Bivouacs,  and  Battles.— Souvenirs  of  Some 
Continents. 

W.  W.  FOWLER. — Tales  of  the  Birds.  Illustrated  by  Bryan  Hook.  A  Year  with 
the  Birds.  Illustrated  by  Bryan  Hook. 

Rev.  J.  GILMORE.— Storm  Warriors. 

P.  KENNEDY.— Legendary  Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts. 

HENRY  KINGSLEY.— Tales  of  Old  Travel. 

MARGARET  LEE.— Faithful  and  Unfaithful. 

AMY  LEVY.— Reuben  Sachs. 

S.  R.  LYSAGHT.— The  Marplot. 

LORD  LYTTON.— The  Ring  of  Amasis. 

M.  MTENNAN.  — Muckle  Jock,  and  other  Stories  of  Peasant  Life. 

LUCAS  MALET.—  Mrs.  Lorimer. 

GUSTAVE  MASSON.— A  French  Dictionary. 

A.  B.  MITFORD.— Tales  of  Old  Japan. 

Major  G.  PARRY.— The  Story  of  Dick. 

E.  C.  PRICE.— In  the  Lion’s  Mouth. 

W.  C.  RHOADES.— John  Trevennick. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  Vol.  I.  Comedies.  Vol.  II.  Histories. 
Vol.  III.  Tragedies.  3  vols. 

FLORA  A.  STEEL.— Miss  Stuart’s  Legacy.— The  Flower  of  Forgiveness. 
MARCHESA  THEODOLI.— Under  Pressure. 

“TIMES”  Summaries.  —  Biographies  of  Eminent  Persons.  In  4  vols. —Annual 
Summaries.  In  2  vols. 

Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD.— Miss  Bretherton. 

MONTAGU  WILLIAMS,  Q.C.— Leaves  of  a  Life.  —Later  Leaves.—  Round  London : 
Down  East,  and  Up  West. 

Hogan,  M.P.— Tim.— The  New  Antigone.— Flitters,  Tatters,  etc. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

(See  also  Botany;  Gardening.) 

FRANKLAND  (Prof.  P.  F.).— A  Handbook 
ok  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis, 
Cr.  8vo.  7 x.  6d. 

KING(F.  H.). — The  Soil,  Its  Nature,  etc. 
Fcp.  8vo.  3$.  net. 

LAUR I E  (A.  P. ). — Primer  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  or  The  Food  of  Plants. 
Pott  8vo.  ix. 

MUIR  (J.). — Manual  of  Dairy  Work. 
Pott  8vo.  ix. 

- Agriculture,  Practical  and  Scien¬ 
tific.  Cr.  8vo.  4X.  6 d. 

NICHOLLS  (H.  A.  A.).— Text  Book  of 
Tropical  Agriculture.  Cr.  8vo.  6x. 

TANNER  (Henry). — Elementary  Lessons 
in  the  Science  of  Agricultural  Prac¬ 
tice.  Fcp.  8vo.  3X.  6 d. 

. -  First  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

Pott  Svo.  ix. 

— —  The  Principles  of  Agriculture.  For 
Use  in  Elementary  Schools.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo. — 
The  Alphabet  of  the  Principles  of 
Agriculture.  6d.~ -Further  Steps  in 
the  Principles  of  Agriculture,  ix.— 
Elementary  School  Readings  on  the 
Principles  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Third  Stage,  is. 

« —  The  Abbot’s  Farm  ;  or,  Practice  with 
Science.  Cr.  8vo.  3X.  6ct. 

ANATOMY,  Human.  (See  Physiology.) 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

BROWN  (J.  Allen). — Palaeolithic  Man  in 
North-West  Middlesex.  Svo.  7 x.  6d, 

DAWKINS  (Prof.  W.  Boyd).— Early  Man 
in  Britain  and  his  Place  in  the  Ter¬ 
tiary  Period.  Med.  8vo.  25X. 

DE  QUATREFAGES  (A.)— The  Pygmies. 
Translated  by  F.  Starr.  Cr.  8vo.  6x.  net. 

FISON  (L.)  and  HOWITT  (A,  W.).— Kami- 
laroi  and  Kurnai  Group.  Group-Mar- 
riage  and  Relationship,  and  Marriage  by 
Elopement.  8vo.  15X. 


FRAZER  (J.  G.). — The  Golden  Bough:  A 
Study  in  Comparative  Religion.  2  vols. 
Svo.  28X. 

GALTON  (Francis). — English  Men  of  Sci¬ 
ence  :  their  Nature  and  Nurture. 
8vo.  8x.  6 d. 

- Natural  Inheritance.  8vo.  9X. 

Record  of  Family  Faculties.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Tabular  Forms  and  Directions  for 
Entering  Data.  4to.  ax.  6 d. 

— —  Hereditary  Genius  :  An  Enquiry  into  its 
Laws  and  Consequences.  Ext.  cr.  Svo.  7x.net. 

-  Finger  Prints.  8vo.  6x.  net. 

- Blurred  FingerPrints.  8vo.  2x.  6d,  net 

- Finger-Print  Directories.  8vo.  5x.net. 

HOFFMAN  (W.  J.). — The  Beginnings  of 
Writing.  Cr.  8vo.  6x.  net. 

M’LENNAN  (J.  F.). — The  Patriarchal 
Theory.  Edited  and  completed  by  Donal» 
M’Lennan,  M.A.  Svo.  14X. 

■ - -  Studies  in  Ancient  History.  Second 

Series.  8vo.  2ix. 

MASON  (O.  T.).— Woman’s  Share  in  Primi¬ 
tive  Culture.  Cr.  8vo.  6x.  net. 

MONTELIUS— WOODS.  —  The  Civilisa 
tion  of  Sweden  in  Heathen  Times. 
By  Prof.  Oscar  Montelius.  Translated 
by  Rev.  F.  H.  Woods.  Illustr.  8vo.  14X, 

ORR  (H.  B.).— Theory  of  Development 
and  Heredity.  Cr.  8vo.  6x.  net. 

PHILPOT  (Mrs.  H.). — The  Sacred  Tree. 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

RATZEL  (F.). — History  of  Mankind.  Ed. 
byE.  B.  Tylor.  In  30  Monthly  Parts.  Roy. 
8vo.  ix.  net  each  Vol.  I.  12s.  net. 

SEEBOHM  (H.  E.). — Structure  of  Greek 
Tribal  Society.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

SIMPSON  (W.)  —  The  Bui  dhist  Praying 
Wheel.  Illustrated.  8vo.  icx.  net. 

TURNER  (Rev.  Geo.). — Samoa,  a  Hundred 
Years  ago  and  long  before.  Cr.  8vo.  jx 

TYLOR  (E.  B.).  — Anthropology.  With 
Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  7 x.  6d. 

WESTERMARCK  (Dr.  Edward).— The  Hi*. 
Tory  of  Human  Marriage.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace.  2nd  Edit.  Svo. 
14X.  net. 
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ANTIQUITIES— ART. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

(See  also  Anthropology.) 

ATKINSON  (Rev.  J.  C.). — Forty  Years  in 
a  Moorland  Parish.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  sx. 
net. — Illustrated.  Edition .  12 s.  net. 

-  Memorials  of  Old  Whitby.  Illust. 

Ex.  cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

BURN  (Robert). — Roman  Literature  in 
Relation  to  Roman  Art.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  14J. 

DILETTANTI  SOCIETY’S  PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Antiquities  of  Ionia.  Vols.  I.— III.  2 l.*s. 
each,  or  5/.  5 s.  the  set,  net. — Vol.  IY.  Folio, 
half  morocco,  3/.  13X.  6 d.  net. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of 
Athenian  Architecture.  By  F.  C. 
Penrose.  Illustrated.  Folio.  7/.  7 s.  net. 
Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture  :  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman. 
Vol.  II.  Folio.  5/.  e,s.  net. 

DYER  (Louis). — Studies  of  the  Gods  in 
Greece  at  certain  Sanctuaries  re¬ 
cently  Excavated.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  8s.6d.net. 

ERMAN  (A.). — Life  in  Ancient  Egypt. 
Transl.  by  H.  M.  Tirard.  Illust.  Super¬ 
royal  8vo.  21J.  net. 

EVANS  (Lady).  Chapters  on  Greek  Dress. 
Illustrated.  Svo.  55.  net. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).— The  City-State  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cr.  8vo.  5X. 

GARDNER  (Ernest). — Handbook  of  Greek 
Sculpture.  Illustr.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  5X.  each.  Complete,  iox. 

GARDNER  (Percy). — Samos  and  Samian 
Coins  :  An  Essay.  8vo.  js.  6 d. 

- Sculptured  Tombs  of  Hellas.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Super  roy.  8vo.  25s.  net. 

GOW  (J.,  Litt.D.). — A  Companion  to  School 
Classics.  Illustrated.  3rd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  61. 

GREENIDGE  (A.  H.  J.).— Greek  Consti- 
tutional  History.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  5X. 

HARRISON  (Miss  Jane)  and  VERRALL 
(Mrs.). — Mythology  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Athens.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  i6x. 

HELLENIC  SOCIETY’S  PUBLICATIONS 
— Excavations  at  Megalopolis,  1890 — 
1891.  By  Messrs.  E.  A.  Gardner,  W. 
Loring,  G.  C.  Richards,  and  W.  J.  Wood- 
house.  With  an  Architectural  Description 
by  R.  W.  Schultz.  4to.  25s. 

—  Ecclesiastical  Sites  in  Isauria  (Cili¬ 
cia  Trachea).  By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Head- 
lam.  Imp.  4to.  5$. 

JONES  (H.  S.). — Select  Passages  from 
Ancient  Writers,  Illustrative  of  the 
History  of  Greek  Sculpture.  8vo.  7j.net. 

LANCIANI  (Prof.  R.). — Ancient  Rome  in 
the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries.  4to.  24*. 

- Pagan  and  Christian  Rome.  4to.  24X. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— A  Primer  of 
Greek  Antiquities.  Pott  8vo.  ix. 

—  Social  Life  in  Greece  from  Homer 
to  Menander.  6th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  9 x. 

—  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.  11- 
lostrated.  3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  iox.  6 d. 

( See  also  History,  p.  13.) 


MIDDLETON  (G.)  and  MILLS  (T.  R.).— 
Students  Companion  to  Latin  Authors. 
Crown  8vo.  6x. 

NEWTON  (Sir  C.  T.).— Essays  on  Art  and 
Archeology.  8vo.  t2x.  6 d. 

PLINY.  —  The  El:  er  Pliny  s  Chapters  on 
the  History  of  Art.  Tsansl.  by  K  Jex- 
Blake.  With  Intn  duction  by  E.  Sellers. 
8vo  14X. 

SCHREIBER  (T.). — Atlas  of  Classical 
Antiquities.  Edit,  by  W.  C.  F.  Ander¬ 
son.  Oblong  4to.  2ix.  net. 
SCHUCHHARDT  (C.). — Dr.  Schliemann  s 
Excavations  at  Troy,  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
Orchomenos,  Ithaca,  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Knowledge.  Trans,  by  Eugenie 
Sellers.  Preface  by  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  i8x.  net. 
STRANGFORD.  (See  Voyages  &  Travels.) 
TARBELL  (F.  B.).  —  History  of  Greek 
Art.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WALDSTEIN  (C.j. — Catalogue  of  Casts 
in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Arch.«o- 
logy,  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo.  ix.  6 d. — 
Large  Paper  Edition.  Small  4to.  sx. 
WHITE  (Gilbert).  (,5V*  Natural  History.) 
WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— A  Primer  of  Ro- 
man  Antiquities.  Pott  8vo.  ix. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.  (See  Antiquities.  ) 
ARCHITECTURE. 

AVERY  ARCHITECTURAL  CATA¬ 
LOGUE.  Imp.  8vo,  half  mor.  50X.  net. 
FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— History  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells.  Cr.  Svo. 

3X.  6 d. 

HULL  (E.). — A  Treatise  on  Ornamental 
and  Building  Stones  of  Great  Britain 
and  Foreign  Countries.  Svo.  12X. 
LETHABY  (W.  R.)  and  SWAINSON  (H.). 
— The  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Illust.  Med.  8vo.  2ix.  net. 
MOORE  (Prof.  C.  H.). — The  Development 
and  Character  of  Gothic  Architec¬ 
ture.  Illustrated.  Med.  8vo.  i8x. 
PENROSE  (F.  C.).  (See  Antiquities.) 
STEVENSON  (J.  J.).— House  Architec 
ture.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Roy. 
Svo.  i8x.  each. — Vol.  I.  Architecture  5 
Vol.  II.  House  Planning. 

STURGIS  (R.J— European  Architecture. 

8 vo.  i8x. 

ART. 

(See  also  Music.) 

ANDERSON  (L.).  Linear  Perspective 
and  Model  Drawing.  8vo.  2x. 

ART  AT  HOME  SERIES.  Edited  by 
W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A.  Cr.  8vo. 

The  Bedroom  and  Boudoir.  By  Lady 
Barker.  2x.  6 d. 

Needlework.  By  Elizabeth  Glaister. 

Illustrated  2X.  6 d. 

Music  in  the  House.  By  John  Hullah. 

4th  edit.  2 x.  6 d. 

The  Dining-Room.  By  Mrs.  Loftie. 

With  Illustrations.  2nd  Edit.  2X.  6 d. 
Amateur  Theatricals.  By  Walter  H. 
Pollock  and  Lady  Pollock.  Illustrated 
by  Kate  Greenaway.  2x.  6d. 

ATKINSON  (J.  B.).— An  Art  Tour  to 
Northern  Capitals  of  Europe.  8vo.  12X. 
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BENSON  (W.  A.  S.).  Handicraft  and 
Design.  Cr.  8vo.  5 x.  net. 

BURN  (Robert).  ( See  Antiquities.) 

COLLIER  (Hon.  John).— A  Primer  of  Art. 
Pott  8vo.  ij. 

COOK  (E.  T.).— A  Popular  Handbook  to 
the  National  Gallery.  Including  Notes 
collected  from  the  Works  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 
4th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo,  half  morocco.  141. 

ELLIS  (Tristram). — Sketching  from  Na¬ 
ture.  Iliustr.  by  H.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A., 
and  the  Author.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  3 f.  6 d. 

FLORY  (M.  A.). — A  Book  about  Fans.  Ex. 
Cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

HAMERTON  (P.  G.). — Thoughts  about 
Art.  New  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  8f.  6 d. 

HOLIDAY  (H.). — Stained  Glass  as  an 
Art.  Iliustr.  Sup.  roy.  8vo.  211  net. 

HOOPER  (W.  H.)and  PHILLIPS  (W.  C  ).- 
A  Manual  of  Marks  on  Pottery  and 
Porcelain.  2nd  Edit.  i6mo.  4f.  6 d. 

HUNT  (W.). — Talks  about  Art.  With  a 
Letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  R.A. 
Cr.  8vo.  3f .  6 d. 

HUTCHINSON  (G.  W.  C.).— Some  Hints 
on  Learning  to  Draw.  Roy.  8vo.  8r.  6d. 

LA  F ARGE  ( J.  ^Considerations  on  Paint¬ 
ing.  Cr.  8vo.  6f.  net. 

LAURIE  (A.  P.).— Facts  about  Processes, 
Pigments,  and  Vehicles.  Cr.  8vo.  3f.  net. 

LECTURES  ON  ART.  By  Regd.  Stuart 
Poole,  Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  E.  J. 
Poynter,  R.A.,  J.  T.  Micklethwaitb, 
and  William  Morris.  Cr.  8vo.  45.  6d. 

NEWTON  (Sir  C.  T.). — ( See  Antiquities.) 

PATER  (W.). — The  Renaissance  :  Studies 
in  Art  and  Poetry.  5th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

PENNELL  (Joseph). — Pen  Drawing  and 
Pen  Draughtsmen.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edit. ,  with  400  Illust.  4to  Buckram.  42 x.  net. 

SPANTON  (J.  H.).  —  Science  and  Art 
Dra  ving.  8vo.  iof.  net. 

SWANNELL  (M.).-Black-board  Drawing. 

4to.  3f.  6 d. 

TAYLOR  (E.  R.). — Drawing  and  Design. 
Ob.  cr.  8vo.  2f.  6d. 

THOMPSON  (E.). — Studies  in  the  Art 
Anatomy  of  Animals.  Illust.  4to.  30f.net. 

BURNER’S  LIBER  STUDIORUM :  A 
Description  and  a  Catalogue.  By  W.  G. 
Rawlinson.  Med.  8vo.  i2f.  6 d. 

TYRWHITT  (Rev.  R.  St.  John).— Our 
Sketching  Club.  5th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7 x.  6 d. 

WARE  (W.  R.). — Modern  Perspective. 
With  Plates.  5th.  Edit.  4to.  2ix.  net. 

WYATT  (Sir  M.  Digby).— Fine  Art  I  A 
Sketch  of  its  History,  Theory,  Practice,  and 
Application  to  Industry.  8vo.  sx. 

ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY  (Sir  G.  B.).— Popular  Astronomy. 
Illustrated.  7th  Edit.  Fcp.  8vo.  4X.  6 d. 

«—  Gravitation.  An  Elementary  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Principal  Perturbations  in  the 
Solar  System.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7 x.  6 d. 

BLAKE  (J.  F.),— Astronomical  Myths. 
With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  qx. 


CHEYNE  (C.  H.  H.).—  An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Planetary  Theory. 
Cr.  8vo.  7 x.  6 d. 

CLARK  (L.)  and  SADLER  (H.).— The  Star 
Guide.  Roy.  8vo.  5X. 

CROSSLEY  (E.),  GLEDHILL  (J.),  and 
WILSON  (J.  M.). — A  Handbook  of  Dou- 
ble  Stars.  8vo.  2ix. 

— —  Corrections  to  the  Handbook  of 
Double  Stars.  8vo.  ix. 

GODFRAY  (Hugh). — An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Lunar  Theory.  2nd 
Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  sx.  6d. 

- -  A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  for  the 

use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  8vo.  12X.  6 d. 

GREGORY  (R.  A.). — The  Planet  Earth. 
Gl.  8vo.  2X. 

LOCKYER  (J.  Norman,  F.R.S.). — A  Primer 
of  Astronomy.  Illustrated.  Pott  8vo.  ix. 
——  Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy. 

Iliustr.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  $s.6d. 
■—  Questions  on  the  same.  By  J.  Forbes 
Robertson.  Fcp.  Svo.  ix.  6 d. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Sun.  Illus¬ 
trated.  8vo.  14X. 

— —  The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis  of  the 
Origin  of  Cosmical  Systems.  Illustrated. 
8vo.  17X.  net. 

- —  The  Evolution  of  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 

[In  the  Press. 

-  -  Star-Gazing  Past  and  Present.  Ex¬ 

panded  from  Notes  with  the  assistance  of 
G.  M.  Seabroke.  Roy.  8vo.  2ix. 

LODGE  (O.  J.). — Pioneers  of  Science.  Ex  . 
cr.  8vo.  7 x.  6 d. 

MILLER  (R.  Kalley). — The  Romance  of 
Astronomy.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  4X.  6 d. 

NEWCOMB  (Prof.  Simon). — Popular  As¬ 
tronomy.  Engravings  and  Maps.  8vo.  i8x. 

ROSCOE — SCHUSTER.  ( See  Chemistry.) 

ATLASES. 

(.SVx  also  Geography). 

BARTHOLOMEW  (J.  G.).— Elementary 
School  Atlas.  4to.  ix. 

—  Physical  and  Political  School  Atlas. 

So  maps.  4to.  8x.  6 d.  ;  half  mor.  iox.  6 d. 

■ —  Library  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World.  With  Index  to  100,000  places. 
Folio.  52X.  6d.  net. — Also  in  7  parts,  5x.net 
each  ;  Geographical  Index,  ys.  6 d.  net. 

LABBERTON  (R.  H.).— New  Historical 
Atlas  and  General  History.  4to.  151. 

BIBLE.  (See  under  Theology,  p.  38.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  PUBLICA- 
TIONS,  1843 — 89.  Med.  8vo.  iox.  net. 

MAYOR  (Prof.  John  E.  B.).— A  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  Clue  to  Latin  Literature.  Cr. 
8 vo.  iox.  6 d. 

RYLAND  (F.). — Chronological  Outlines 
of  English  Literature.  Cr.  8vo.  6x. 

SMITH  (Adam).— Catalogue  of  Library. 

Ed.  by  J.  Bonar.  8vo.  7 x.  6 d.  net. 
WHITCOMB  (L.  S.). — Chronological  Out¬ 
lines  of  American  Literature.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Brander  Matthews.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s.  net. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

(See  also  History.) 

AGASSIZ  (Louis):  Life  and  Correspon¬ 
dence.  Ed.  by  E.  C.  Agassiz.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  18 s. 

-  Life,  Letters,  and  Works.  By  J. 

Marcou.  2  vols.  8vo.  17$.  net. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  By  Thomas 
Hughes.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

AMI  EL  (H.  F.  )-The  J ournal  Intime.  Trans. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas).  (See  Physics.) 

ARNAULD  (Angelique).  By  Frances 
Martin.  Cr.  8vo.  4 s.  6 d. 

ARTEVELDE.  James  and  Philip  van 
Artevelde.  By  W.  J.  Ashley.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BACON  (Francis) :  An  Account  of  his  Life 
and  Works.  By  E.  A.  Abbott.  8vo.  14J. 

BAKER  (Sir.  S.  W.).— A  Memoir.  By  T. 
Douglas  Murray  and  A.  Silva  White. 
8vo.  21  s. 

BARNARD  (F.  A.  P.).— Memoirs.  By  John 
Fulton.  8vo.  14s.  net. 

BARNES.  Life  of  William  Barnes,  Poet 
and  Philologist.  By  his  Daughter,  Lucy 
Baxter  (“  Leader  Scott”).  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

BERLIOZ  (Hector):  Autobiography  of. 
Trns.byR.  &  E. Holmes.  2  vols.  Cr.Svo.  2ix. 

BERNARD  (St.).  The  Life  and  Times  of 
St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  By 
J.  C.  Morison,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BLACKBURNE.  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Francis  Blackburne,  late  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  by  his  Son,  Edward  Black¬ 
burne.  With  Portrait.  8vo.  12 s. 

BLAKE.  Life  of  William  Blake.  With 
Selections  from  his  Poems,  etc.  Illustr.  from 
Blake’s  own  Works.  By  Alexander  Gil¬ 
christ.  2  vols.  Med.  8vo.  42 s. 

BOLEYN  (Anne) :  A  Chapter  of  English 
History,  1527—36.  By  Paul  Friedmann. 
2  vols.  8vo.  28$. 

BROOKE  (Sir  Jas.),  The  Raja  of  Sara¬ 
wak  (Life  of).  By  Gertrude  L.  Jacob. 
2  vols.  8vo.  255. 

BURKE.  By  John  Morley.  Globe  8vo.  51. 

CALLAWAY  (Bishop). — His  Life-History 
and  Work.  By  M.  S.  Benham.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

CALVIN.  (See  Select  Biography,  p.  6.) 

CAMPBELL  (Sir  G.).—  Memoirs  of  my  In¬ 
dian  Career.  Edited  by  Sir  C.  E.  Ber¬ 
nard.  2  vols.  8vo.  2is.  net. 

CARLYLE  (Thomas).  Edited  by  Charles 
E.  Norton.  Cr.  8vo. 

-  Reminiscences.  2  vols.  12$. 

— —  Early  Letters,  1814 — 26.  2  vols.  i8x. 

—  Letters,  1826 — 36.  2  vols.  i8x. 

—  Correspondence  between  Goethe 
and  Carlyle,  qs. 


CAVOUR.  (.SW  Select  Biography,  p.  6.) 

CHURCH  (R.  W.). — Life  and  Letters. 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

CLOUGH  (A.  H.).  (See  Literature,  p.  24.) 

COLERIDGE  (S.  T.):  A  Narrative  of  the 
Events  of  his  Life.  By  J.  D.  Campbell. 
2nd  Edit.  With  Memoir.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

COMBE.  Life  of  George  Combe.  By 
Charles  Gibbon.  2  vols.  8vo.  32$. 

COOPER  (C.  A.).— An  Editor’s  Retro¬ 
spect.  8vo.  10s.  net. 

CROMWELL.  (See  Select  Biography,  p.  t.) 

DAMIEN  (Father):  A  Journey  from  ©ash- 
mere  to  his  Home  in  Hawaii.  By  Edward 
Clifford.  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

DANTE :  and  other  Essays.  By  Dean 
Church.  Globe  8vo.  5$. 

DARWIN  (Charles)  :  Memorial  Notices. 
By  T.  H.  Huxley,  G.  J.  Romanes,  Sir 
Arch.  Geikie,  and  W.  Thiselton  Dyer. 
With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

DEAK  (Francis) :  Hungarian  Statesman. 
A  Memoir.  8vo.  12 s.  6 d. 

ELLIOTT.  Life,  of  H.  V.  Elliott,  of 
Brighton.  ByJ.  Bateman.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

EMER.SON.  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son.  ByJ.  L.  Cabot.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  i8x. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION.  Cr.  Bvo. 
With  Portraits,  zs.  6d.  each. 

Campbell  (Colin).  By  A.  Forbes. 

Clive.  By  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 
Cook  (Captain).  By  Walter  Besant 
Dampier.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Drake.  By  Julian  Corbett. 
Dundonald.  By  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescuk. 
Gordon  (General).  BvCol.  Sir  W.  Butler. 
Hastings  (Warren).  By  Sir  A.  Lyall. 
Havelock  (Sir  Henry).  By  A.  Forbes. 
Henry  V.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 
Lawrence  (Lord).  By  Sir  Rich.  Temple. 
Livingstone.  By  Thomas  Hughes. 
Monk.  By  Julian  Corbett. 

Montrose.  By  Mowbray  Morris. 

Napier  (Sir  Chas.).  By  Sir  W.  Butler. 
Nelson.  By  J.  K.  Laughton. 
Peterborough.  By  W.  Stebbing. 
Rodney.  Bv  David  Hannay. 

Strafford.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

Warwick,  the  King-Maker.  By  C.  W. 
Oman. 

Wellington.  By  George  Hooper. 
Wolfe.  By  A.  G.  Bradley. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Ed.  by 
John  Morley.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d.  ;  swd.  is. 
Addison.  By  W.  J.  Courthope. 

Bacon  By  Dean  Church. 

Bentley.  By  Prof.  Jebb. 

Bunyan.  By  J.  A.  Froude. 

Burke.  By  John  Morley. 

Burns.  By  Principal  Shairp. 

Byron.  By  John  Nichol. 

Carlyle.  By  John  Nichol. 

Chaucer.  By  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward. 
Coleridge.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

Cowper.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 
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ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS— contd. 

Defoe.  By  W.  Minto. 

De  Quincey.  By  Prof.  Masson. 

Dickens.  By  A.  W.  Ward. 

Dryden.  By  G.  Saintsbury. 

Fielding.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

Gibbon.  By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 
Goldsmith.  By  William  Black. 

Gray.  By  Edmund  Gosse. 

Hawthorne.  By  Henry  James. 
iuME.  By  T.  H.  Huxley. 

,  ohnson.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Ceats.  By  Sidney  Colvin. 

'  jamb.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger. 

'  jAndok.  By  Sidney  Colvin. 

Hocke.  By  Prof.  Fowler. 

VIacaulay.  By  J.  Cotter  Mgrison. 
Milton.  By  Mark  Pattison. 

'  ?ope.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Scott.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 

Shelley.  By  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Sheridan.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Sidney.  By  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Southey.  By  Prof.  Dov  den. 

Spenser.  By  Dean  Church. 

Sterne  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

Swift.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Thackeray.  By  Anthony  Trollope, 
Wordsworth.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Reissue 
in  13  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6 d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Dryden. 

Vol.  II.  Milton,  Goldsmith,  Cowper. 
Vol.  III.  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats. 

Vol.  IV.  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Landor. 
Vol.  V.  Lamb,  Addison,  Swift. 

Vol.  VI.  Scott,  Burns,  Coleridge. 

Vol.  VII.  Hume,  Locke,  Burke. 

Vol.  VIII.  Defoe,  Sterne,  Hawthorne. 
Vol.  IX.  Fielding,  Thackeray,  Dickens. 
Vol.  X.  Gibbon,  Carlyle,  Macaulay. 
Vol.  XI.  Sidney,  De  Quincey,  Sheridan. 
Vol.  XII.  Pope,  Johnson,  Gray. 

Vol.  XIII.  Bacon,  Bunyan,  Bentley. 

ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  TWELVE. 
Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

William  the  Conqueror.  By  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Henry  II.  By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 
Edward  I.  By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A. 

Henry  VII.  By  James  Gairdner. 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  Bp.  Creighton. 
Elizabeth.  By  E.  S.  Beesly. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  By  F.  Harrison. 
William  III.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Walpole.  By  John  Morley. 

Chatham.  By  John  Morley.  [In  Prep. 
Pitt.  By  Lord  Rosebery. 

Peel.  By  J.  R.  Thursfield. 

FITZGERALD  (E.).  (See  Literatuk:«,p.  25.) 

FORBES-MITCHELL(W.)-Reminiscences 
of  the  Great  Mutiny.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

FOREIGN  STATESMEN.  Crown  8vo. 
25  6 d.  each. 

Richelieu.  By  R.  Lodge,  M.A. 

Philip  Augustus.  By  Rev.  W.  FI.  Hutton. 
Maria  Theresa.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright. 


FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

FRASER.  James  Fraser,  Second  Bishop 
of  Manchester  :  A  Memoir.  By  T. 
Hughes.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

FREEMAN  (E.  A.). — Life  and  Letters. 
.  By  W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  2 vols.  8vo.  17j.net. 

GOETHE :  Life  of.  By  Prof.  Heinrich 
DOntzer.  Translated  by  T.  W.  Lystkr. 
3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  21J. 

GORDON  (General)  :  A  Sketch.  By  Regi¬ 
nald  FI.  Barnes.  Cr.  8vo.  is. 

- — -  Letters  of  General  C.  G.  Gordon  to 
his  Sister,  M.  A.  Gordon.  Cr.  8vo.  3s. 6d. 

HANDEL  :  Life  of.  By  W.  S.  Rockstrq. 
Cr.  Svo.  ioj.  6 d. 

HAUSER,  KASPAR  :  True  Story  of.  By 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Cr.  8vo.  45. 6d. 

HIGINBOTHAM  (Chief  Tustice).— Life  of. 
By  E.  E  Morris.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

HOBART.  (See  Collected  Works,  p.  26.) 

HODGSON.  Memoir  of  Rev.  Francis 
Hodgson,  B.D.  By  his  Son,  Rev.  James  T. 
Hodgson,  M.A.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  i8j. 

HORT  (F.  J.  A.). — Life  and  Letters.  By 
His  Son.  2  vols.  8vo.  17J.  net. 

JEVONS  (W.  Stanley!. — Letters  and  Jour¬ 
nal.  Edited  by  HiS  Wife.  8vo.  14J. 

KINGSLEY  (Chas.) :  His  Letters,  and  Me¬ 
mories  of  his  Life.  Edit,  by  His  Wife.  2 
vols.  Cr.  Svo.  X2j. — Cheap  Edit.  1  vol.  6j. 

LAMB.  The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb.  By 
Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.A.  Globe  Svo.  55. 

LETHBRIDGE  (Sir  R.).— Golden  Book  of 
India.  Royal  8vo.  405. 

LIGHTFOOT.  Bishop  Lightfoot.  Re¬ 
printed  from  Quarterly  Review.  Cr.  8vo.  3  j.  6  d. 

LOUIS  (St.).  (See  Select  Biography,  p.  6.) 

MACMILLAN  (D.).  Memoir  of  Daniel 
Macmillan.  By  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C. 
With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.  45.  6d. — Cheap 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo,  sewed,  is. 

MALTHUS  AND  HIS  WORK.  By  James 
Bonar.  Svo.  12J.  6 d. 

MANNING  (Cardinal):  Life  of.  By  E.  S. 
Purcell.  2  vols.  3rd  Edit.  8vo.  305.  net. 

MAURICE.  Life  of  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice.  By  his  Son,  F.  Maurice.  2  vols. 
8vo.  365. — Popular  Ed.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  i6j. 

MAXWELL.  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell, 
a  Life  of.  By  Prof.  L.  Campbell,  M.A., 
and  W.  Garnett,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo.  7 j.  6 d. 

MAZZINI.  (See  Select  Biography,  p.  6.) 

MILTON.  The  Life  of  John  Milton. 
By  Prof.  David  Masson.  Vol.  I.,  21J.  ; 
Vol.  II  ,  i6j.  ;  Vol.  III.,  i8j.  ;  Vols.  IV. 
and  V.,  325.  ;  Vol.  VI.,  with  Portrait, 
21J.  ;  Index  to  6  vols.,  i6j.  (See  also  p.  18.) 

MILTON  :  Johnson’s  Life  of.  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  K.  Deighton.  Gl.  8vo.  is.qd. 
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BIOGRAPHY — continued. 
NAPOLEON  :  Life  of.  By  W.  M.  Sloane. 

4  vols.  Imp.  4to.  425.  net  each  (Sold  in 
sets  ®nly). 

NELSON.  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Michael 
Macmillan,  B.A.  Globe  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

NEWMAN  (Cardinal):  The  Anglican  Ca-« 
reer  of.  By  E.  A.  Abbott.  2  vols.  25$.  net. 

NORTH  (M.J. — Recollections  of  a  Happy 
Life.  Being  the  Autobiography  of  Marianne 
North.  Ed.  by  Mrs.  j.  A  Symonds.  2nd 
Edit.  2  vols.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  175.  net. 

- Some  Further  Recollections  of  a 

Happy  Life.  Cr.  8vo.  8$.  6 d.  net. 

OXFORD  MOVEMENT,  THE,  1833—45. 

By  Dean  Church.  Gl.  8vo.  55. 

PARKER  (W.  K.)— A  Biographical  Sketch 
By  His  Son.  Cr.  8vo.  45.  net. 

PARKES  (Sir  Harry)  :  Life  of.  Edited  by 
S.  Lane-Poole  and  F.  V.  Dickins.  2  vols. 
8vo.  25 5.  net. 

FATTESON.  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Coleridge  Patteson,  D.D.,  Missionary 
Bishop.  ByC.  M.  Yonge.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo. 
12s.  ( See  also  under  Awdry,  p.  48.) 

PATTISON  (M.). — Memoirs.  Cr.  8vo.  85.6a?. 
PITT.  ( See  Select  Biography.) 

POLLOCK  (Sir  Frdk.,  2nd  Bart.). — Personal 
Remembrances.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  16 s. 

POOLE,  THOS.,  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
By  Mrs.  Sandford.  2nd  edit.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

RAMSAY  (Sir  A.  C.) :  Life  of.  By  Sir  A. 
Geikie,  F.R.S.  8vo.  12s.  6 d.  net. 

RENAN  (Ernest):  In  Memoriam.  By  Sir 
M.  E.  Grant  Duff.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

ROSSETTI  (Dante  Gabriel)  :  A  Record  and 
A  Study.  By  W.  Sharp.  Cr.  8vo.  105.  6 d. 

RUMFORD.  ( See  Collected  Works,  p.  28.) 

SCHILLER,  Life  of.  By  Prof.  H.  DOntzer. 
Transl.  by  P.  E.  Pinkerton.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

SELBORNE  (Earl  of). — Family  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Memorials,  1766 — 1865.  With  Por¬ 
traits.  2  vols.  8vo.  25*.  net. 

SIBSON.  ( See  Medicine.) 

SMETHAM  (Jas.)  :  Letters  of.  Ed.  by 
Sarah  Smetham  and  W.  Davies.  Portrait. 
Globe  8vo.  55. 

SMITH  (Adam.)  :  Life  of.  ByJ.  Rae.  8vo. 
i2j.  6d.  net. 

SPINOZA :  A  Study.  By  Dr.  J.  Martineau. 
Cr.  8vo.  65. 

SWIFT  :  Life  of.  Edit,  by  H.  Craik,  C.B. 
2  vols.  Gl.  8vo.  105. 

TAIT.  The  Life  of  Archibald  Campbell 
Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Rev.  W. 
Benham,  B.D  2  vols.  Cr.  3vo.  105.  net. 

— —  Catharine  and  Crawfurd  Tait, 
Wife  and  Son  of  Archibald  Campbell, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  A  Memoir. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 
— Popular  Edit.,  abridged.  Cr.8vo.  25.6c/. 

THRING  (Edward):  A  Memory  of.  By 
J.  H.  Skrine.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 


VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II.,  FIRST  KING 
OF  ITALY.  By  G.  S.  Godkin.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WALKER  (F.).— Life  and  Letters.  By 
J.  G.  Marks.  Super,  roy.  8vo.  315.  6 d.  net. 

WARD.  William  George  Ward  and  the 
Oxford  Movement.  By  his  Son,  Wilfrid 
Ward.  With  Portrait.  8vo.  145. 

- William  George  Ward  and  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Revival.  By  the  same.  8vo.  145. 

WATSON.  A  Record  of  Ellen  Watson. 
By  Anna  Buckland.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WHEWELL.  Dr.  William  Whewell,  late 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  An 
Account  of  his  Writings,  with  Selections  from 
his  Literary  and  Scientific  Correspondence. 
By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  251 

WILLIAMS  (Montagu). — Leaves  of  a  Life. 
Cr.  8vo.  35.  6 d. 

—  ■  Later  Leaves.  Being  further  Reminis¬ 
cences.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

-  Round  London,  down  East  and  op 

West.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6 d. 

WILSON.  Memoir  of  Prof.  George  Wil» 
son,  M.D.  By  His  Sister.  With  Portrait. 
2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

WORDSWORTH  Dove  Cottage,  Words¬ 
worth’s  Home  1800 — 8.  Gl.  8vo,  swd.  1  s. 

Select  Biography. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  EMINENT  PER¬ 
SONS.  5  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6c/.  each. 

FARRAR  (Archdeacon).  —  Seekers  after 
God.  Cr.  8 vo.  35.  6 d. 

FAWCETT  (Mrs.  H.).  —  Some  Eminent 
Women  of  our  Times.  Cr.  8vo  25.  6 d. 

GUIZOT. — Great  Christians  of  France  t 
St.  Louis  and  Calvin.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

HARRISON  (Frederic). — The  New  Calen¬ 
dar  of  Great  Men.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  75.6c/.  net, 

LODGE  (O.  J.). — Pioneers  of  Science. 
Cr.  8vo.  75.  6 d. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.). — The  Makers  of 
Modern  Italy  :  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Gari¬ 
baldi.  Cr.  8vo.  15.  6 d. 

MARTINEAU  (Harriet).  —  Biographical 
Sketches,  1852—75.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  JULY, 
1805.  Reprinted  from  the  Times.  i6mo.  15. 

RITCHIE  (Mrs.). — Records  of  Tennyson, 
Ruskin,  and  Browning.  Globe  8vo.  5 s. 

-  Chapters  from  Some  Memoirs. 

Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d. 

SMALLEY  (G.  W.). — Studies  of  Men. 
Cr.  8vo.  85.  6 d.  net. 

SMITH  (Goldwin). — Three  English  States¬ 
men  :  Cromwell,  Pym,  Pitt.  Cr.  8vo.  55. 

STEVENSON  (F.  S.). — Historic  Person¬ 
ality.  Cr.  8vo.  45.  6d. 

THORPE  (T.  E.). — Essays  in  Historical 
Chemistry.  Cr.  Svo.  85.  6 d.  net. 

WINKWORTH  (Catharine).  —  Christian 
Singers  of  Germany.  Cr.  Svo.  45.  6 d. 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.). — The  Pupils  of  St. 
John.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  65. 

- Pioneers  and  Founders;  or,  Recent 

Workers  in  the  Mission  Field.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

- A  Book  of  Worthies.  PottSvo.  25.6zf.net. 

- A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  Pott  8vo. 

25.  6 d.  net. — Globe  Readings  Edition.  Globe 
8vo.  25. — Abridged  Edition.  Pott  8vo.  it. 
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BIOLOGY. 

(See  also  Botany  ;  Natural  History  j 
Physiology;  Zoology.) 

BALFOUR  (F.  M.).— Comparative  Em¬ 
bryology.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
18$.  Vol.  II.  2i$. 

BALL  (W.  P.). — Are  the  Effects  of  Use 
and  Disuse  Inherited  ?  Cr.  8vo.  v- 

BATESON  (W.).— Materials  for  the 
Study  of  Variation.  Ulustr.  8vo.  2if.net. 

CALDERWOOD  (H.). — Evolution  and 
Man’s  Place  in  Nature.  2nd  Edit.  8vo. 
1  of.  net. 

EIMER  (G.  H.  T.). — Organic  Evolution 
as  the  Result  of  the  Inheritance  of 
Acquired  Characters  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Organic  Growth.  Translated  by 
J.  T.  Cunningham,  M.A.  8vo.  12$.  6 d. 

FISKE  (John). — Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philo¬ 
sophy,  based  on  the  Doctrine  of  Evo¬ 
lution.  2  vols.  8vo.  25$. 

-  Man’s  Destiny  Viewed  in  the  Light 

of  his  Origin.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6t i. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  M.)  and  BALFOUR  (F.  M.). 
— The  Elements  of  Embryology.  Ed.  A, 
Sedgwick,  and  Walter  Heape.  Illust  3rd 
Edit. ,  revised  and  enlarged.  Cr.  8vo.  iof.  6 d. 

HILL(D.  J.). — Genetic  Philosophy.  Cr. 
8vo.  7 f.  net. 

HUXLEY  (T.  H.)  and  MARTIN  (H.  N.).— 

( See  under  Zoology,  p.  49.) 

KLEIN  (Dr.  E.). — Micro-Organisms  and 
Disease.  4th  Edk.  Cr.  8vo.  iof.  6d. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Bart.).  —  Scientific 
Lectures.  Illustrated.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  8f.  6d. 

ORR  (H.  B.). — Development  and  Here¬ 
dity.  Cr.  8vo.  6f.  net. 

OSBORN  (H.  F.). — From  the  Greeks  to 
Darwin.  8vo.  gf.  net. 

PARKER  (T.  Jeffery).— Lessons  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Biology.  Illustr.  Cr.  8vo.  iof.6^. 

WALLACE  (Alfred  R.). — Darwinism  :  An 
Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion.  Illustrated.  3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  9$. 

-  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of 

Natural  Selection,  and  Tropical  Na¬ 
ture  :  and  other  Essays.  New  Ed.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

— —  The  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Animals.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  3vo.  42 f. 

-  Island  Life.  Illustr.  Ext.  Cr.  8vo.  6j„ 

WILLEY (A.). — Amphioxus,  and  the  Ances¬ 
try  of  the  Vertebrates.  8vo.  ios.6d.  net. 

BIRDS.  (See  Zoology;  Ornithology.) 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

THORNTON  (J.). — First  Lessons  in  Book¬ 
keeping.  New  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  2j.  6 d. 

-  Key.  Oblong  4to.  iof.  6 d. 

■ -  Exercise  Books  to  First  Lessons  in 

Bookkeeping. 

No.  1.  For  Lessons  I. — IX.  9 d. 

No.  2.  For  Test  Exercises.  9 d. 

No.  3.  For  Test  Exercises,  if.  6 d. 

No.  4.  For  Lessons  XIII.  and  XIV.  if.5^. 
Case  to  contain  all  the  above ,  6 d.  Complete 
set  with  case ,  5s. 

No.  5.  Condensed  Edition  for  Working 
out  a  Selection  on  all  the  Lessons.  2 s. 
No.  6.  Journal,  f'd. 

Examination  Papers  in  Bookkeeping.  9 d. 
Key  to  Examination  Papers.  2$. 

-  Primer  of  Book-keeping.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

-  Key.  Demy  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

- Exercise  Books  to  Primer  of  Book¬ 
keeping. 

Parti.  Ledger;  Part  II.  Journal.  The 
Set,  if. 

- —  Exercises  in  Book-keeping.  PottSvo.  if. 

-  Manual  of  Book-keeping.  Gl.  3vo. 

7  f.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

(See  also  Agriculture  ;  Gardening.) 

ALLEN  (Grant).  —  On  the  Colours  of 
Flowers.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svc.  3$.  6 d. 

ATKINSON  (G.  F.). — Biology  of  Ferns, 
8vo.  8f.  6 d.  net. 

BALFOUR  (Prof.  J.  B.)  and  WARD  (Prof. 
H.  M.).  —  A  General  Text-Book  of 
Botany.  8vc.  [In  preparation. 

BETTANY  (G.  T.).— First  Lessons  in  Prac' 
tical  Botany.  Pott  8vo.  if. 

BOWER  (Prof.  F.  O.).— A  Course  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Instruction  in  Botany.  Cr.  Svo. 
iof .  6  d. 

-  Practical  Botany  for  Beginners. 

GI.  8  vo.  3$.  td. 

CAMPBELL  (Prof.  D.  H.). — Structure  and 
Development  of  Mosses  and  Ferns. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  14$.  net. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Asa). — Structural  Botany  ; 
or,  Organography  on  the  Basis  of  Mor¬ 
phology.  8vo.  iof.  6 d. 

-  The  Scientific  Papers  of  Asa  Gray. 

Selected  by  C.  S.  Sargent.  2  vols.  8vo.  211. 

HANBURY  (Daniel).  —  Science  Papers, 
chiefly  Pharmacological  and  Botani¬ 
cal.  Med.  Svo.  14$. 

HARTIG  (Dr.  Robert). — Text-Book  of  the 
Diseases  of  Trees  Transl.  by  Prof.  Wm. 
Somerville,  B.Sc.  Introduction  by  Prof. 
H.  Marshall  Ward.  Svo.  iof.  net. 

HOOKER  (Sir  Joseph  D.).— The  Student  s 
Flora  of  the  British  Islands.  3rd 
Edit.  Globe  8vo.  iof.  6 d. 

-  A  Primer  of  Botany.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

LASLETT  (Thomas). — Timber  and  Timber 
Trees,  Native  and  Foreign.  2nd  Ed. 
Revised  by  H.  Marshall  Ward,  D.Sc. 
Cr.  Svo  8f.  6d. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Bart.).— On  British 
Wild  Flowers  considered  in  Relation 
to  Insects.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  4 f.  Sd. 

-  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves.  With 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6 d. 
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BOTANY — continued. 

MILLER— THOMPSON.  — The  Fertili¬ 
sation  of  Flowers.  By  Prof.  H.  MUller. 
Transl.  by  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson.  Preface 
by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.  8vo.  21 s. 

MURRAY  (G.). — Introduction  to  Study 
of  Seaweeds.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

NISBET  (J.). — British  Forest  Trees  and 
their  Sylvicultural  Characteristics 
and  Treatment.  Cr.  8vo.  65.  net. 

OLIVER  (Prof.  Darnel). — Lessons  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Botany.  Illustr.  Fcp.  8vo.  45.  fid. 

- -  First  Book  of  Indian  Botany.  Illus¬ 

trated.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  65.  6 d. 

PETTIGREW  (J.  Bell). — The  Physiology 
of  the  Circulation  in  Plants,  in  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  in  Man.  8vo.  125. 

SMITH  (J.). — Economic  Plants,  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Popular  Names  ok  ;  Their  His¬ 
tory,  Products,  and  Uses.  8vo.  145. 

SMITH  (W.  G.). — Diseases  of  Field  and 
Garden  Crops,  chiefly  such  as  are 
caused  by  Fungi.  Illust.  Fcp.  8vo.  45.  td. 

VINES  (S.  H  !  and  KINCH  (E.).— Manual 
of  Vegetable  Physiology.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

WARD  (Prof.  H.  M.). — Timber  and  some  c«f 
its  Diseases.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

YONGE  (C.  M.). — The  Herb  of  the  Field. 
New  Edition,  revised.  Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

BREWING. 

PASTEUR  —  FAULKNER.  —  Studies  on 
Fermentation  :  The  Diseases  of  Beer, 
their  Causes,  and  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  them.  By  L.  Pasteur.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Frank  Faulkner.  8vo.  215. 

CHEMISTRY. 

(See  also  Metallurgy.) 

BEHRENS  (H.). — Microchemical  Analy¬ 
sis.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BRODIE  (Sir  Benjamin). — Ideal  Chemistry. 
Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

COHEN  (J.  B.).  —  The  Owens  Colle'. e 
Course  of  Practical  Organic  Chemis¬ 
try.  Fcp.  8vo.  2j.  6d. 

COMEY  (A.  M.).—  Dictionary  of  Chemical 
Solubilities.  8vo.  155.  net. 

COOKE  (Prof.  J.  P.,  jun.).— Principles  of 
Chemical  Philosophy.  New  Ed.  Svo.  195. 

DOBBIN  (L.)  and  WALKER  (Jas.).— Chemi¬ 
cal  Theory  for  Beginners.  Pott  8vo. 
2 s.  6 d 

FLEISCHER  (Emil).— A  System  of  Volu¬ 
metric  Analysis.  Transl.  with  Additions. 
byM.  M.  P.  Muir,  F.R.S.E,  Cr.8vo.  75.6*/. 

FRANKLAND  (Prof.  P.  F.).  (See  Agri- 

culture.) 

GATTERMANN(L.l— Practical  Methods 
of  Organic  Chemistry.  Translated  by 
W.  B.  Shober.  Cr.  8vo.  8j.  6 d. 

GLADSTONE  (J.  H.)  and  TRIBE  (A.).- 
The  Chemistry  of  the  Secondary  Bat¬ 
teries  of  Plante  and  F aure.  Cr.  8 vo.  25. 6d. 

HARTLEY  (Prof.  W.  N.).— A  Course  of 
Quantitative  Analysis  for  Students 
Globe  8vo.  55. 

HEMPEL  (Dr.  W.).  —  Methods  of  Gas 
Analysis.  Translated  by  L.  M.  Dennis. 
Cr  Svo.  7 s.  6 d. 


HOFMANN  (Prof.  A.  W.). — The  Life  Work 
of  Liebig  in  Experimental  and  Philo¬ 
sophic  Chemistry.  8vo.  <55. 

JONES  (Francis). — Junior  Course  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Chemist*  y.  Illustr.  Gl.  8vo.  25.  6 d. 

- Questions  on  Chemistry.  fcp.8vo.  35. 

LANDAUER  (J.).  —  Blowpipe  Analysis. 
Translated  by  J.  Taylor.  Gl.  8vo.  45.  6 d. 

LASSAR  -  COHN.  —  Organic  Chemistry. 
Transl.  by  A.  Smith.  Cr.  8vo.  85.  6 d. 

LE  BLANC  (M.). — Elements  of  Electro- 
Chemistrv.  Translated  by  W.  R.  Whit¬ 
ney.  Cr.  Svo.  65. 

LOCKYER  (J.  Norman,  F.R.S.).  —  The 
Chemistry  of  the  Sun.  Illustr.  Svo.  145. 

LUPTON  (S.).  —  Chemical  Arithmetic. 
With  1200  Problems.  Fcp.  8vo.  45.  6 d. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.). — The  Chemistry  of 
Photography.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

MENSCHUTKIN  (A.).— Analytical  Che- 
mistry.  Trsl.  by  J.  Locke.  8vo.  175.  net. 

MEYER  (E.  von). — History  of  Chemistry 
from  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.  Transl.  G.  McGowan.  Svo.  145.  net. 

MIXTER  (Prof.  W.  G.). — An  Elementary 
Text-Book  of  Chemistry.  Cr.  Svo.  75.  6 d. 

MUIR  (M.  M.  P.)  and  WILSON  (D.  M.).— 

Elements  of  Thermal  Chemistry.  125. 6 d. 

NERNST  (Dr.). — Theoretical  Chemistry. 
Translated  by  C.  S.  Palmer.  Svo.  155.net. 

OSTWALD  (Prof.). — Outlines  of  General 
Chemistry.  Transl.  Dr.  J.  Walker,  j05.net. 

- - Manual  of  Physico-Chemical  Mea¬ 
surements.  Transl.  by  Dr.  J.  Walker. 
8vo.  75.  net. 

- Analytical  Chemistry.  Translated  by 

G.  Me  Gowan.  Cr.  8vo.  55.  net. 

PERKIN  (W.  H.)  and  LEAN  (B.).— Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry. 
Gl.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

RAMSAY  (Prof.  William). — Experimental 
Proofs  of  Chemical  Theory  for  Begin¬ 
ners.  Pott  8vo.  25.  6 d. 

- Gases  of  the  Atmosphere.  Ex.  crown 

8vo.  6j.  net. 

REMSEN  (Prof.  Ira). — The  Elements  of 
Chemistry.  Fcp.  8vo.  25. 6 d. 

— -  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Chemistry  (Inorganic  Chemistry).  Cr. 
8vo.  65.  6 d. 

——  A  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemis¬ 
try.  8vo.  165. 

- —  Compounds  of  Carbon  ;  or,  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
Cr  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  Henry  E.,  F.R.S.). — A  Primer 
of  Chemistry.  Illustrated.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

- —  Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry, 
Inorganic  and  Organic.  Fcp.  8vo.  45.  6 d. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  H.  E.)  and  SCHORLEMMER 
(Prof.  C.). — A  Complete  Treatise  on  In¬ 
organic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Illustf. 
8vo. — Vols,  I.  and  II.  Inorganic  Chemis¬ 
try:  Voi.  I.  The  Non-Mf.tallic  Ele¬ 
ments,  New  Edit.,  Revised  by  Drs.  H.  G. 
Colman  and  A.  Harden,  215.  Vol.  II. 
Parts  1.  and  II.  Metals,  185.  each. — Vol. 
III.  Organic  Chemistry:  The  Chemistry 
of  the  Hydro-Carbons  and  their  Deriva¬ 
tives.  Parts  I.  II.  IV.  and  VI.  21 5.  each; 
Parts  III,  and  V.  185.  each 
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ROSCOE  (Sir  H.  E.)  and  HARDEN  (A.).— 
Dalton’s  Atomic  Theory.  8vo.  6s.  net. 
ROSCOE  (Sir  H.  E.)  and  LUNT  (J.).— In- 
organic  Chemistry  for  Beginners.  Gl. 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  H.  E.)  and  SCHUSTER  (A.), 
—Spectrum  Analysis.  By  Sir  Henry  E. 
Roscoe.  4th  Edit.,  revised  by  the  Author 
and  A.  Schuster,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured 
Plates.  8  vo.  21  s. 

SCHORLEMMER  (C.).  —  Rise  and  De- 

VELOPMENTOF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Trans, 
by  Prof.  Smithells.  Cr.  8vo.  5f.  net. 

SCHULTZ  (G.)  and  JULIUS  (P.).— Organic 
Colouring  Matters.  Transl.  by  A.  G. 
Green.  8vo.  21  s.  net. 

THORPE  (Prof.  T.  E.)  and  TATE  (W.).— 
A  Series  of  Chemical  Problems.  With 
Key.  Fcp.  8vo.  2 s. 

THORPE  (Prof.  T.  E.)  and  RICKER  (Prof. 
A.  W.). — A  Treatise  on  Chemical  Phy¬ 
sics.  Illustrated  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

TURPIN  (G.  S.). — Lessons  in  Organic 
Chemistry.  Gl.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

-  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Gl. 

8vo.  2s.  6d. 

WURTZ  (Ad.). — A  History  of  Chemical 
Theory.  Transl.  by  H.  Watts.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  History  of  the. 

(See  under  Theology,  p.  40.) 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  The, 

(See  under  Theology,  p.  40.) 

COLLECTED  WORKS. 

(Sea  under  Literature,  p.  24.) 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

(See  under  Zoology,  p.  49.) 

COOKERY. 

f Sec  under  Domestic  Economy,  below.) 

DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS. 

(See  utuler  Theology,  p.  41.) 

DICTIONARIES  AND  GLOSSARIES. 
AUTENRIETH  (Dr.  G.). — An  Homeric 
Dictionary.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  R.  P.  Keep,  Ph.D.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

BARTLETT  (J.). — Familiar  Quotations. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

GROVE  (Sir  George). — A  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians.  (See  Music.) 

HOLE  (Rev.  C.). — A  Brief  Biographical 
Dictionary.  2nd  Edit.  Pott  8vo.  4f.  6 d. 

MASSON  (Gustave). — A  Compendious  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  French  Language. 
Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

PALGRAVE  (R.  H.  I.).— A  Dictionary  of 
Political  Economy.  (See  Political 
Economy.) 

WHITNEY  (Prof.  W.  D.).— A  Compendious 
German  and  English  Dictionary.  Cr. 
Svc.  s x. — German-English  Part  separately. 
3S.  6 d, 

WRIGHT  (W.  Aldis).— The  Bible  Word- 
Book.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.). — History  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Names.  Cr.  8vo.  7J.  6 d. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Cookery — Nursing — Needlework . 

Cookery. 

BARKER  (Lady). — First  Lessons  in  the 
Principles  of  Cooking.  3rd  Edit.  Pott 
8vo.  if. 

BARNETT  (E.  A  )  and  O’NEILL  (H.  C.).— 
Primer  of  Domestic  Economy.  Pott 
8vo.  if. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  COOKERY  BOOK,  The. 
Compiled  for  the  Manchester  School  of 
Cookery.  Pott  8vo.  if.  6d. 

TEGETMEIER  (W.  B.). — Household  Man¬ 
agement  and  Cookery.  Pott  Svo.  if. 

WRIGHT  (Miss  Guthrie).— The  School 
Cookery-Book.  Pott  Svo.  if. 

Nursing. 

CRAVEN  (Mrs.  Dacre).— A  Guide  to  Dis¬ 
trict  Nurses.  Cr.  Svo.  2f.  6d. 

FOTHERGILL(Dr.  J.  M.).— Food  for  the 
Invalid,  the  Convalescent,  the  Dyspep¬ 
tic,  and  the  Gouty.  Cr.  8vo.  3f.  6 d. 

JEX-BLAKE  (Dr.  Sophia).— The  Care  of 
Infants.  Pott  8vo.  if. 

RATHBONE  (Wm.).— The  History  and 
Progress  of  District  Nursing,  from  1859 
to  the  Present  Date.  Cr.  8vo.  2f.  6 d. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  NURSE.  By 
E.  D,  Cr.  8vo.  2f. 

Needlework 

GLAISTER  (Elizabeth). — Needlework.  Cr, 
Svo.  2 f.  6 d. 

GRAND’HOMME.  —  Cutting  Out  and 
Dressmaking.  From  the  French  of  Mdlle. 
E.  Grand’homme.  Pott  8vo.  if. 

GRENFELL  (Mrs.) — Dressmaking.  Pott 
8vo.  if. 

HAWKINS  (T.).— A.B.  C.  Tailor  System 
of  Drfss  Cutting.  sf.  Directions 
separately,  if. 

ROSEVEAR  (E.).  —  Needlework,  Knitt¬ 
ing,  and  Cutting  Out.  4th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo. 

6f. 

- Needlework,  Knitting,  and  Cutting- 

Out  for  Older  Girls.  Standard  IV.  6 d. ; 
Standard  V.  8 d.  ;  Standard  VI.  VII.  and 
Ex-VII.  if. 

- Needlework,  Knitting,  and  Cutting- 

Out  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools. 
Globe  8vo.  25. 

RYDER  (H.  P.). — Cycling  and  Shooting 
Knickerbocker  Stockings,  How  to  Knit 
Them.  4to.  2f. 

DRAMA,  The. 

(See  under  Literature,  p.  17.) 

ELECTRICITY. 

See  under  Physics,  p.  33.) 

EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD  (Matthew). — Higher  Schools  and 
Universities  in  Germany.  Cr.  Svo.  6j. 

- —  Reports  on  Elementary  Schools, 
1852-82.  Ed.  by  Lord  Sandford.  Svo.  3s, 6a. 

- - A  French  Eton  :  or  Middle  Class 

Education  and  the  State.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

BLAKISTON(J.  R.).— The  Teacher:  Hints 
on  School  Management.  Cr.  8vo,  2f.  6d. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).— On  Teach- 
ING.  4th  Edit.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  2f.  6 d. 
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CLARKE  (G.). — The  Education  of  Chil- 
dren  at  Rome.  i6mo.  3f.  net. 

COMBE  (George). — Education  :  Its  Fein* 
ciples  and  Practice  as  Developed  by 
George  Combe.  Ed.  by  W.  Jolly.  8vo.  15*. 

CRAIK  (Henry). — The  State  in  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Education.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

■ -  State  Education  :  A  Speech.  8vo. 

Sewed.  6 d.  net. 

FE;ARON  (D.  R.). — School  Inspection. 
5th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

FITCH  (J.  G.).  —  Notes  on  American 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission.  Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

GLADSTONE  (J.  H.). — Spelling  Reform 
from  an  Educational  Point  of  View. 
3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

HERTEL  (Dr.). — Overpressure  in  High 
Schools  in  Denmark.  With  Introduction 
by  Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles). — Health  and  Edu¬ 
cation.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MADDISON  (I.). — Handbook  of  Courses 
open  to  Women  in  British  Continental 
and  Canadian  Universities.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— Learning  and  Work¬ 
ing.  Cr.  8vo.  4 s.  6 d. 

PAULSEN  (F.). — The  German  Universi¬ 
ties.  By  E.  D.  Perry.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  net. 

RECORD  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  SE¬ 
CONDARY  EDUCATION.  Crown  8vo. 
Sewed,  2 s.  6d.  No.  I.  Nov.  1891. 

THRING  (Rev.  Edward).— Education  and 
School.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

ENGINEERING. 

BERG  (L.  de  C.). — Safe  Building.  4th  Ed. 
2  vols.  4to.  42J.  net. 

CHALMERS  (J.  B.).— Graphical  Deter¬ 
mination  of  Forces  in  Engineering 
Structures.  Illustrated.  8vo.  24J. 

CLARK  (T.  M.). — Building  Superinten¬ 
dence.  12th  Edit.  4to.  12 s.  net. 

COTTERILL  (Prof  J.  H.).— Applied  Me- 
chanics  :  An  Elementary  General  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Theory  of  Structures  and  Ma¬ 
chines.  4th  Edit.  8vo.  18$. 

COTTERILL  (Prof.  J.  H.)  and  SLADE 
(J.  H.). — Lessons  in  Applied  Mechanics. 
Fcp.  8vo.  s^.  6 d. 

KENNEDY  (Prof.  A.  B.  W.).— The  Me- 
chanics  of  Machinery.  Cr.  8vo.  8j.  6 d. 

LANGMAID  (T.)  and  GAISFORD  (H.).— 
Steam  Machinery.  8vo.  6$.  net. 

O’DONAHUE  (T.  A  ).— Colliery  Survey¬ 
ing.  Cr.  8vo,  2s  6-*'. 

PEABODY  (Prof.  C.  H.).— Thermodynamics 
of  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat- 
Engines.  8vo.  21  s. 

ROBB  (R.). — Electric  Wiring.  4to.  10s. 

SHANN  (G.). — An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Heat  in  Relation  to  Steam  and  the 
Steam-Engine.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6 d. 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC  (E.  E.).  — Rational 
Building.  Transl.  by  G.  M.  Huss.  8vo. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 


WEISBACH  (J.)  and  HERRMANN  (G.).— 
Mechanics  of  Hoisting  Machinery. 
Transl.  K.  P.  Dahlstrom.  8vo.  125. 6 d.  net. 

-  Mechanics  of  Pumping  Machinery. 

8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

WOODWARD  (C.  M.).— A  History  of  the 
St.  Louis  Bridge.  4to.  2/.  2 s.  net. 

YOUNG  (E.  W.).— Simple  Practical  Me¬ 
thods  of  Calculating  Strains  on  Gir¬ 
ders,  Arches,  and  Trusses.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES. 

(i See  Politics.) 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION. 

( See  Biography.) 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

(, See  Biography.) 

ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  Twelve. 

(See  Biography.) 

ENGRAVING.  (See  Art.) 

ESSAYS.  (See  under  Literature,  p.  24.) 

ETCHING.  (See  Art.) 

ETHICS.  (See  under  Philosophy,  p.  32.) 

FATHERS,  The. 

(See  under  Theology,  p.  41.) 

FICTION,  Frose. 

(See  under  Literature,  p.  si.) 

GARDENING. 

(See  also  Agriculture  ;  Botany.) 

AUSTIN  (Alfred).  —  The  Garden  that  I 
Love.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  gs. 

- In  Veronica’s  Garden.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  gs. 

BAILEY  (L.  H.). — Horticulturist’s  Rule 
Book.  Fcp.  8vo.  3 s.  net. 

- Plant  Breeding.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  net. 

- - The  Nursery  Book.  Fcp.  8vo.  4$.  net. 

-  The  Survival  of  the  Unlike.  Cr. 

8vo.  8s  6d. 

BLOMFIELD  (R.)  and  THOMAS  (F.  I.).— 
The  Formal  Garden  in  England.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  7 j.  6 d.  net. 

BRIGHT  (H.  A.). — The  English  Flower 
Garden.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

— —  A  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden.  Cr. 
8vo.  35.  6 d. 

COLLINS  (C.). — Greenhouse  and  Window 
Plants.  Ed.  by  J.  Wright.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

DEAN  (A.). — Vegetable  Culture.  Ed.  by 
J.  Wright.  Pott  8vo.  ij. 

FOSTER-MELLIAR  (A.).— The  Book  or 
the  Rose.  Ulus.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  8j.  6d.  net. 

FREEMAN-MITFORD  (A.  B.).— The  Bam¬ 
boo  Garden.  8vo.  10$.  6 d. 

HOBDAY  (E.).  —  Villa  Gardening.  A 
Handbook  for  Amateur  and  Practical  Gar¬ 
deners.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  6s. 

LODEMAN  (E.  G.). — Spraying  of  Plants. 
Fcp  8vo.  4s.  net. 

WRIGHT  (J.). — A  Primer  of  Practical 
Horticulture.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

- Garden  Flowers  and  Plants.  Pott 

8vo.  is. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(See  also  Atlases.) 

BLANFORD  (H.  F.). — Elementary  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 
Globe  8vo.  is.  gd. 
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CLARKE  (C.  B.). — A  Geographical  Reader 
and  Companion  to  the  Atlas.  Cr.Svo.  a s. 

- A  Geographic  Reader.  With  Maps. 

Gl.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

—  Reader  in  General  Geography.  Gl. 
8vo  swd.  1  s. 

-  A  Class-Book  ok  Geography.  With 

18  Coloured  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  2 s.  6d.  ;  swd., 
as.  Without  Maps,  is.  6d. 

DAWSON  (G.  M. )  and  SUTHERLAND  (A.). 
Elementary  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies.  Globe  8vo.  2s. 

ELDERTON  (W.  A.). — Maps  and  Map- 
Drawing.  Pott  8vo.  if. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald). — The  Teaching  of 
Geography.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 
use  of  Teachers.  Globe  8vo.  2s. 

-  Geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

Pott  8vo.  if. 

GONNER  (E.  C.  K.). — Commercial  Geo¬ 
graphy.  Gl.  8vo.  3f. 

GREEN  (J.  R.  and  A.  S.). — A  Short  Geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  British  Islands.  Fcp.8vo.  3f.6<£ 

GROVE  (Sir  George). — A  Primer  of  Geo¬ 
graphy.  Maps.  Pott  8vo.  if. 

HEAWOOD  (E.). — Geography  of  Africa. 
Gl.  8vo.  2 f.  6d. 

KIEPERT  (H.).  —  Manual  of  Ancient 
Geography.  Cr.  8vo.  sf. 

LUBBOCK  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  Bart.). — The 
Scenery  of  Switzerland.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

LYDE  (L.  W.). — Man  and  His  Markets. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  2f. 

MILL  (H.  R.). — Elementary  Class-Book 
of  General  Geography.  Cr.  8vo.  3f .  6 d. 

SIME  (James). — Geography  of  Europe. 
With  Illustrations.  Globe  8vo.  2 f. 

STRACHEY  (Lieut. -Gen.  R.). — Lectures  on 
Geography.  Cr.  8vo.  4 s.  6 d. 

SUTHERLAND  (A.). — Geography  of  Vic¬ 
toria.  Pott  8vo.  if. 

— —  Class  Book  of  Geography.  With  Maps. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2f.  6 d. 

TOZER  (H.  F.). — A  Primer  of  Classical 
Geography.  Pott  8vo.  if. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

BLANFORD  (W.  T.).  —  Geology  and 

Zoology  of  Abyssinia.  8vo.  2if. 

COAL :  Its  History  and  Its  Uses.  By 
Profs.  Green,  Mi  all,  Thorpe,  ROcker, 
and  Marshall.  8vo.  i2f.  6 d. 

DAWSON  (Sir  J.  W.).— The  Geology  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  ;  or,  Acadian  Geo¬ 
logy.  4th  Edit.  8vo.  2 if. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald). — A  Primer  of  Geo¬ 
logy.  Illustrated.  Pott  8vo.  if. 

- -  Class-Book  of  Geology.  Illustrated. 

Cr.  8vo.  4f.  6 d. 

- Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and 

Abroad.  Illust  8vo.  ios.6d. 

— — ■  Outlines  of  Field  Geology.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Gl.  8vo.  3f.  6 d. 

-  Text-Book  of  Geology.  Illustrated. 

3rd  Edit.  Med.  8vo.  28i. 

- -  The  Scenery  of  Scotland.  Viewed  In 

connection  with  its  Physical  Geology.  2nd 
Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  i2f.  6 d. 


HATCH  (F.  J.)  and  CHALMERS  (J.  A.).— 
Gold  Mines  of  the  Rand.  Sup.  roy.  8vo. 
i7f.  net. 

HULL  (E.).— A  Treatise  on  Ornamental 
and  Building  Stones  of  Great  Britain 
and  Foreign  Countries.  8vo.  i2f. 

KELVIN  (Lord). — Geology  and  General 
Physics.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

LOEWENSON-LESSIN  G(F.)— Tables  for 
Determination  of  Rock-Forming  Mine¬ 
rals.  Transl.  by  J.  W.  Gregory.  8vo. 
4f.  6 d.  net. 

PRESTWICH  (J.).— Papers  on  Geology. 
8vo.  iof.  net. 

- Certain  Phenomena  belonging  to  the 

Last  Geological  Period.  8vo.  2f.  6 d.  net. 
TARR  (R.  S.).— Economic  Geology  of  the 
United  States.  8vo.  i6f.  net. 

WILLIAMS  (G.  H.).— Elements  of  Cry¬ 
stallography.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

GLOBE  LIBRARY.  (See  Literature,  p.  25.) 

GLOSSARIES.  (See  Dictionaries.) 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

(See  Literature,  p.  25.) 

GRAMMAR.  (See  Philology.) 
HEALTH.  (See  Hygiene.) 

HEAT.  (See  under  Physics,  p.  34.) 
HISTOLOGY.  ( See  Physiology.) 

HISTORY. 

(See  also  Biography.) 

ABRAHAMS  (I.).— Jewish  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Ex.  cr.  Svo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

ACTON  (Lord). — On  the  Study  of  History. 
Gl.  8vo.  2f.  6 d. 

ADAMS  (G.  B.). — Growth  of  the  French 
Nation.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  6f. 

AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 
Quarterly.  8vo.  3f.  6d.  net. 

ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of 
Events,  Social  and  Political,  Home  and 
Foreign.  By  Joseph  Irving.  8vo. — Vol.  I. 
June  20th,  1837,  to  Feb.  28th,  1871,  i8f. ; 
Vol.  II.  Feb.  24th,  1871,  to  June  24th,  1887, 
i8f.  Also  Vol.  II.  in  3  parts :  Part  I.  Feb. 
24th,  1871,  to  March  19th,  1874,  4f.  6d. ;  Part 
II.  March  20th,  1874,  to  July  22nd,  1878, 
4f.  6d. ;  Part  III.  July  23rd,  1878,  to  June 
24th,  1887,  gf.  Vol.  III.  By  H.  H.  Fyfe. 
Part  I.  June  25th,  1887,  to  Dec.  30th,  1890. 
4s. 6d. ;  swd.3f.6u?.  Pt. II.  1891,  is.6d. ;swd. if. 

ANDREWS  (C.  M.).— The  Old  English 
Manor  :  A  Study  in  Economic  History. 
Royal  8vo.  6f.  net. 

ANNUAL  SUMMARIES.  Reprinted  from 
the  Times.  2  Vols.  Cr.  Svo.  v.  6 d.  each. 

ARNOLD  (T.). — The  Second  Punic  War. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Ed.  by  W.  T. 
Arnold,  M.A.  With  8  Maps.  Cr.  8vo.  51. 

ARNOLD  (W.  T.).— A  History  of  the 
Early  Roman  Empire.  Cr.  8vo.  (/«  prep. 

BEESLY  (Mrs.). — Stories  from  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Rome.  Fcp.  8vo.  2f.  6 d. 

BLACKIE  (Prof.  John  Stuart). — What  Does 
History  Teach  ?  Globe  8vo.  2f.  6 d. 
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HISTORY — continued. 

BRETT  (R.  B.). — Footprints  of  States- 

MEN  DURING  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
in  England.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

- The  Yoke  of  Empire.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BRYCE  (James,  M.P.). — The  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  8th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7$.  6 d. — 
Library  Edition.  8vo.  14$. 

BRUCE  (P.  A.). — Economic  History  of 
Virginia.  2  vols.  8vo.  25s.  net. 

BUCKLEY  (Arabella). — History  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  Beginners.  Globe  8vo.  3*. 

— —  Primer  of  English  History.  Pott 
8vo.  is. 

BURKE  (Edmund).  ( See  Politics.) 

BURY  (J.  B.). — A  History  of  the  Later 
Roman  Empire  from  Arcadius  to  Irene, 
A.D.  390 — 800.  2  Vols.  8vO.  32J. 

CHURCH  (Dean). — The  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Gl.  8vo.  5 s. 

COX  (G.  V.). — Recollections  of  Oxford. 
and  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

DASENT  (A.  I.).— History  of  St.  James’s 
Square.  8vo.  12 s.  net. 

ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  TWELVE. 

(See  Biography,  p.  5.) 

FISKE  (John). — The  Critical  Period  in 
American  History,  1783 — 89.  Ext.  cr. 
8vo.  10$.  6d. 

- —  The  Beginnings  of  New  England  ] 
or,  The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relations  to 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  Cr.  8vc.  js.td. 

-  The  American  Revolution.  2  vols. 

Cr.  8vo.  i8a'. 

~~  The  Discovery  of  America.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  i8j. 

FRAMJI  (Dosabhai).  —  History  of  the 
ParsIs,  including  their  Manners,  Cus¬ 
toms,  Religion,  and  Present  Position. 
With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Med.  8vo.  36J. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.). — History  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells.  Cr.  8vo. 
3.1.  6d. 

-  Old  English  History.  With  Coloured 

Maps.  9th  Edit.,  revised.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

• - -  Historical  Essays.  First  Series.  5th 

Edit.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

— - Second  Series.  3rd  Edit.,  with 

Additional  Essays,  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

— — -  -  Third  Series.  8vo.  12 s. 

- —  Fourth  Series.  8vo.  12s.  6 d. 

- - -  The  Growth  of  the  English  Consti¬ 
tution  from  the  Earliest  Times.  5th 
Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  5 j. 

- Comparative  Politics.  Lectures  at  the 

Royal  Institution.  To  which  is  added  “The 
Unity  of  History.”  8vo.  8j.  6d. 

-  Subject  and  Neighbour  Lands  of 

Venice.  Illustrated.  Cr.  3vo.  ioj.  6d. 

- — -  English  Towns  and  Districts.  A 
Series  of  Addresses  and  Essays.  8vo.  14s. 

-  The  Office  of  the  Historical  Pro¬ 
fessor.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s. 

-  Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 

ment  ;  What  are  they?  Cr.  8vo.  ar. 

-  Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Bri¬ 
tain  :  George  Washington  the  Ex¬ 
pander  of  England.  With  an  Appendix 
on  Imperial  Federation.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6 d.. 

-  The  Methods  of  Historical  Study. 

Eight  Lectures  at  Oxford.  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 


FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).  —  History  of 
Federal  Government  in  Greece  and> 
Italy.  New  Edit,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A. 
Ex.  cr.  8vo.  i2j.  6 d. 

-  The  Chief  Periods  of  European  His¬ 
tory.  With  F.ssay  on  “  Greek  Cities  under 
Roman  Rule.”  8vo.  iar.  6 d. 

- Four  Oxford  Lectures,  18S7 ;  Fifty 

Years  of  European  History;  Teutonic 
Conquest  in  Gaul  and  Britain  8vo.  5 s. 
- Western  Europe  in  the  Fifth  Cen¬ 
tury.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

- Western  Europe  in  the  Eighth  Cen¬ 
tury.  8vo.  (In  the  Press. 

FRIEDMANN  (Paul).  (See  Biography.) 

GIBBINS  (H.  de  B.).— History  of  Com- 
merge  in  Europe.  Globe  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

GREEN  (John  Richard).— A  Short  History 
of  the  English  People.  New  Edit.,  re¬ 
vised.  159th  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo.  8$.  6d.~ 
Also  in  Parts,  with  Analysis.  3J.  each. — Part  I. 
607—1265;  II.  1204— 15S3;  III.  1540 — 1689; 
IV.  1660 — 1873. — Illustrated  Edition.  Su¬ 
per  roy.  8vo.  4  vols.  12s.  each  net. 

- —  History  of  the  English  People.  In 
4  vols.  8vo.  16 s.  each.  — In  8  vols.  Gl.  8vo. 
5s.  each. 

- The  Making  of  England.  8vo.  16s. 

-  The  Conquest  of  England.  With 

Maps  and  Portrait.  8vo.  i8j. 

— —  Readings  in  English  History.  In  3 
Parts.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d.  each. 

GREEN  (Alice  S.).— Town  Life  in  the 
15TH  Century.  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

GREENIDGE  (A.  H.  J.) —Greek  Consti- 
tutional  History.  Ex.  cr.  Svo.  5 j. 

GUEST  (Dr.  E.). — Origines  Celtic®.  Maps. 
2  vols.  8vo.  32$. 

GUEST  (M.  J.). — Lectures  on  the  History 
of  England.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

HARRISON  (F.).— The  Meaning  of  His¬ 
tory,  and  other  Historical  Pieces^ 
Ex.  cr.  8vo.  8j.  6 d.  net. 

HASSA.LL  (A.).— Handbook  of  European 
History.  Cr.  Svo.  [In  the  Press. 

HILL(G.  B.). — Harvard  College.  By  An 
Oxonian.  Cr.  8vo.  9$. 

HISTORY  PRIMERS.  Edited  by  John 
Richard  Green.  Pott  8vo.  is.  each. 
Europe.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A. 
Greece.  ByC.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A. 
Catalogue  of  Lantern  Slides  to  Illus¬ 
trate  Above.  By  Rev.  T.  Field,  M.A. 
Pott  8vo.  6 d. 

Rome.  By  Bishop  Creighton. 

France.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
English  History.  By  A.  B.  Buckley. 

HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Ed.  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  Pott  8vo. 
General  Sketch  of  European  History. 

By  E.  A.  Freeman.  Maps.  3$.  6 d. 
History  of  England.  By  Edith  Thomp¬ 
son.  Colouved  Maps.  2 s.  6 d. 

History  of  Sootland.  By  Margaret 
Macarthur.  2  r. 

History  of  Italy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt, 
M.A.  With  Coloured  Maps.  3$.  6d. 
History  of  Germany.  ByJ.  Sime,  M.A.  31^ 
History  of  America.  By  J.  A.  Doyle. 
With  Maps.  4.V.  6 d. 
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HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOLS 

— continued. 

History  of  European  Colonies.  By 
E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.  Maps.  4s.  6d. 
History  of  France.  By  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge.  Maps.  3$.  6d. 

HOLE  (Rev.  C.). — Genealogical  Stemma 
of  the  Kings  of  England  and  France, 
On  a  Sheet,  is. 

HOLM  (A.). — History  of  Greece  from 
its  Commencement  to  the  Close  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Greek  Nation. 
Translated.  4  vols.  Vols.  I.  II.  and  Hi. 
Cr.  8vo.  6f.  net  each. 

JEBB  (Prof.  R.  C.). — Modern  Greece.  Two 
Lectures.  Crown  8vo.  5.1. 

JENNINGS  (A.  C.). — Chronological  Ta¬ 
bles  of  Ancient  History.  8vo.  5 s. 

KEARY  (Annie). — The  Nations  Around 
Israel.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

KING  (G.). — New  Orleans,  The  Place 
and  the  People.  Cr.  8vo.  iof.  6 d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— The  Roman  and 
the  Teuton.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

• -  Historical  Lectures  and  Essays. 

Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

LABBERTON  (R.  H.).  {See  Atlases.) 

LEE -WARNER  (W.).  —  The  Protected 
Princes  of  India.  8vo.  ids.  6 d. 

LETHBRIDGE  (Sir  Roper).— A  Short  Man¬ 
ual  of  the  History  of  India.  Cr.  8vo. 

- -  The  World’s  History.  Cr.  8vo,swd.  if. 

- -  History  of  India.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  ;  sewed, 

if.  6 d. 

-  History  of  England.  Cr.8vo,swd.  is.td, 

- -  Easy  Introduction  to  the  History 

and  Geography  of  Bengal.  Cr.8vo.  if.6^. 

LIGHTFOOT  (J.  B.).— Historical  Essays. 
Gl.  8vo.  5f. 

LYTE  (H.  C.  Maxwell). — A  History  of  Eton 
College,  1440 — 1884.  Illustrated.  8vo.  21s. 

- -  A  History  of  the  University  of 

Oxford,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Year  1530.  8vo.  i6f. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— Social  Life  in 
Greece,  from  Homer  to  Menander. 
6th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  qs. 

- Greek  Life  and  Thought,  from  the 

Age  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Con  - 
quest.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  i2f.  6 d. 

— —  The  Greek  World  under  Roman 
Sway,  from  Polybius  to  Plutarch.  Cr. 
8vo.  iof.  6 d. 

- - Problems  in  Greek  History.  Crown 

8vo.  7f.  6 d. 

-  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies.  Cr. 

8 vo.  i2f.  6 d. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).  {See  Select  Bio¬ 
graphy,  p.  6.) 

MATHEW  (E.  J.).— First  Sketch  of  Eng¬ 
lish  History.  Part  II.  Gl.  8vo.  2f. 


MICHELET  (M.). — A  Summary  of  Modern 
History.  Translated  by  M.  C.  M.  Simp¬ 
son.  Globe  8 vo.  4f.  6 d. 

NORGATE  (Kate). — England  under  the 
Angevin  Kings.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  32f. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— The  Makers 
of  Florence:  Dante,  Giotto,  Savona¬ 
rola,  and  their  City  Illustr.  Cr.  8vo„ 
iof.  6 d. 

— —  The  Makers  of  Venice  :  Doges,  Con¬ 
querors,  Painters,  and  Men  of  Letters. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  toj  6d 

■ -  Royal  Edinburgh  :  Her  oaints, 

Kings,  Prophets,  and  Poets.  Illustrated 
by  Sir  G.  Rfid,  R.S.A.  Cr.  8vo.  iof.  6d. 

— —  Jerusalem,  its  History  and  Hope, 
Illust.  Cr.  8vo.  iof.  6 d. — Large  Paper 
Edit.  50J.  net. 

- The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Illust. 

Ex.  cr.  8vo.  8j.  6 d.  net. 

-  The  Makers  of  Modern  Rome.  Wkli 

Illustrations.  8vo.  2  if. 

OTTE  (E.  C.). — Scandinavian  History 
With  Maps.  Globe  8vo.  6f. 

PALGRAVE  (Sir  F.). — History  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  of  England.  4  vols.  8vo.  4I.4 s. 

PARKIN  (G.  R.). — The  Great  Dominion. 
Crown  8vo.  6f. 

PARKMAN  (Francis).  —  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe.  Library  Edition.  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  and  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo.  i2f.  6d.  each. 

— —  The  Collected  Works  of  Francis 
Parkman.  Popular  Edition.  In  12  vols, 
Cr.  8vo.  7f.  6 d.  each. — Pioneers  of  France 
in  the  New  World,  i  vol. ;  The  Jesuits 
in  North  America,  i  vol. ;  La  Salle 
and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West, 

1  vol. ;  The  Oregon  Trail,  i  vol. ;  The 
Old  Regime  in  Canada  under  Louis 
XIV.,  1  vol. ;  Count  Frontenac  and  New 
France  under  Louis  XIV.,  1  vol. ;  Mont¬ 
calm  and  Wolfe,  ?,  vols. ;  The  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  Pontiac,  2  vols. ;  A  Half  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Conflict  2  vols. 

- The  Oregon  Trail.  Illustrated.  Med. 

8vo.  2  if. 

PERKINS  (J.  B.). — France  under  the 
Regency.  Cr.  8vo.  8f.  6 d. 

PIKE  (L.  O.). — Constitutional  History 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  8vo.  12f.6if.net. 

PROWSE(D.  W.). — History  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  8vo.  2  if.  net. 

RHODES  (J.  F.). — History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to 
1880.  Vols.  I.  II.  24f.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  i2f . 

ROTHSCHILD  (F.). — Personal  Charac¬ 
teristics  from  French  History.  8vo. 
iof.  6d.  net. 

SEELEY  (Sir  J.  R.).  —  Lectures  and 
Essays.  Globe  8vo.  Sf. 

-  The  Expansion  of  England.  Two 

Courses  of  Lectures.  Globe  8vo.  5f. 

~ —  Our  Colonial  Expansion.  Extracts 
from  the  above.  Cr.  8vo.  if. 
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HISTORY—  contd. 

SEWELL  (E.  M.)  and  YONGE  (C.  M.).— 
European  History  :  a  Series  of  Histori¬ 
cal  Selections  from  the  best  Authori¬ 
ties.  2  vols.  3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each. 

SHAW  (Miss). — Australia.  [In  the  Press. 

SHUCKBURGH  (E.  S.).— A  History  of 
Rome  to  the  Battle  of  Actium.  Cr. 
8  vo.  8 s.  6  d. 

SMITH  (Goldwin). — Oxford  and  her  Col¬ 
leges.  Pott  8vo.  3J. — Illustrated  Edition. 
cj.  ( See  also  under  Politics,  p.  37.) 
STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  Fitzjames). — Thh  Story 
of  Nuncomar  and  the  Impeachment  of 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  15*. 

TAIT (C.  W.  A.). — Analysis  of  English  His¬ 
tory,  based  on  Green’s  “  Short  History 
of  the  English  People.”  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6d. 

TOUT  (T.  F.). — Analysis  of  English  His¬ 
tory.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  Geo.  Otto). — Cawnporb. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WHEELER  (J.  Talboys). — Primer  of  In¬ 
dian  History,  Asiatic  and  European. 
Pott  8vo.  is. 

-  College  History  of  India,  Asiatic 

and  European.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. ;  swd.  2 s. 

- A  Short  History  of  India.  With  Maps. 

Cr.  8vo.  12  s. 

• -  India  under  British  Rule.  8vo.  12 s.6d. 

WILLI  AMS(H.). — Brit ain’s  Naval  Power. 
Cr.  8vo.  4J.  6d.  net. 

YONGE  (Charlotte).— Cameos  from  English 
History.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  5 s.  each. — Vol.  1. 
From  Rollo  to  Edward  II. ;  Vol.  2.  The 
Wars  in  France;  Vol.  3.  The  Wars  of 
the  Roses  ;  Vol.  4.  Reformation  Times  ; 
Vol.  5.  England  and  Spain  ;  Vol.  6.  Forty 
Years  of  Stewart  Rule  (1603 — 43) ;  Vol.  7. 
The  Rebellion  and  Restoration  (1642 — 
1678) ;  Vol.  8.  The  End  of  thh  Stewarts 
(1662 — 1748). 

■ -  The  Victorian  Half-Century.  Cr. 

8vo.  ij.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

— —  The  Story  of  the  Christians  and 
Moors  in  Spain.  Pott  8vo.  2j.  6 d.  net. 

HORSE  BREEDING. 

PEASE  (A.  E.). — Horse  Breeding  for 
Farmers.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

HORTICULTURE.  ( See  Gardening.) 

HYGIENE. 

BERNERS  (J.) — First  Lessons  on  Health. 
Pott  8vo.  is. 

BLYTH  (A.  Wynter). — A  Manual  of  Public 
Health.  8vo.  17$.  net. 

-  Lectures  on  Sanitary  Law.  8vo. 

8$.  6 d.  net. 

BROWNE  (J.  H.  Balfour).— Water  Supply. 
Cr.  8vo.  2j.  6 d. 

CLIMATES  AND  BATHS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  8vo.  21  s.  net. 

CORFIELD  (Dr.  W.  H.).— The  Treatment 
and  Utilisation  of  Sewage.  3rd  Edit. 
Revised  by  the  Author,  and  by  Louis  C. 
Parkes,  M.D.  8vo.  i6j. 


FAYRER  (Sir  J.). — On  Preservation  op 
Health  in  India.  Pott  8vo.  ij. 

GOODFELLOW(J.). — The  Dietetic  Value 
of  Bread.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles). — Sanitary  and  So¬ 
cial  Lectures.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

-  Health  and  Education.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MIERS  (H.  A.)  and  CROSSKEY  (R.).— The 
Soil  in  Relationto  Health.  Cr.8vo.  3s. 6d. 

REYNOLDS  (E.  S.). — Primer  of  Hygiene. 
Pott  8vo.  is. 

- Hygienb  for  Beginners  G1.8vo.  zs.6d ~ 

REYNOLDS  (Prof.  Osborne). — Sewer  Gas, 

AND  How  TO  KEEP  IT  OUT  OF  HOUSES.  3rd 
Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

RICHARDSON  (Dr.  Sir  B.  W.).— Hygeia  ;  A 
City  of  Health.  Cr.  8vo.  is. 

-  The  Future  of  Sanitary  Science. 

Cr.  8vo.  ij. 

— —  On  Alcohol.  Cr.  8vo.  ij. 

WILLOUGHBY  (E.  F.).— Public  Health 
and  Demography  Fcp.  8vo.  4J.  6 d, 

HYMNOLOGY. 

(See  under  Theology,  p.  42.) 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

iESOPS  FABLES.  Selected  by  J.  Jacobs, 
With  300  Illustrations  by  R.  Heighway. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. — Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper 
label,  6j. 

BALCH  (Elizabeth).  —  Glimpses  of  Old 
English  Homes.  Gl.  4to.  14J. 

BARLOW  (J.). — The  End  of  Elfintown, 
Illust.  by  L.  Housman.  Cr.  8vo.  5J. 
BLAKE.  (See  Biography,  p.  4.) 

BOUGHTON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A.). 
(See  Voyages  and  Travels.) 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL  (A).  Printed  in 
Colours,  with  Illuminated  Borders.  4to.  2ij* 
CORIDON’S  SONG,  and  other  Verses. 
Preface  by  Austin  Dobson.  Illustrations 
by  Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. — Also 
with  uncut  edges,  paper  label,  6j. 
CRAWFORD  (F.  M.).  —  Constantinople. 

Illustrated  by  E.  L.  Weeks.  Sm.  4to.  6j.  6 d. 
DAYS  WITH  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVER. 
LEY.  From  the  Spectator.  Illustrated  by 
Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. — Also  with 
uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6j. 

DELL  (E.  C.). — Pictures  from  Shelley. 
Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  Folio.  21J.  net. 

EDWARDS  (G.  W.).— A  Book  of  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Ballads.  With  Decorative  Drawings. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

FIELDE  (A.  M.). — A  Corner  of  Cathay. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  4to.  8j.  6d.  net. 

GASKELL  (Mrs.). — Cranford.  Illustrated 
by  Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also 
with  uncut  edges  paper  label.  6j. 

GOLDSMITH  (Oliver).  —  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  New  Edition,  with  182  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Hugh  Thomson.  Preface  by 
Austin  Dobson.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. — Also  with 
Uncut  Edges,  paper  label.  6j. 

GREEN  (John  Richard).  —  Illustrated 
Edition  of  the  Short  History  of  the. 
English  People.  4  vols.  Sup.  roy.  8vo.. 
12J.  each  net. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS— LAW. 
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GRIMM.  {See  Books  for  the  Young,  p.  48.) 

HAMERTON  (P.  G.).— Man  in  Art.  With 
Etchings  and  Photogravures.  3/.  135.  6 d.  net. 
— Large  Paper  Edition.  10/.  iof.  net. 

HARRISON  (F.). — Annals  of  an  Old  Ma¬ 
nor  House,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford. 
4to.  42 s.  net. 

HENLEY  (W.  E.).— A  London  Garland. 
Selected  from  Five  Centuries  of  English 
Verse.  Illustrated.  4to.  21s,  net. 

HOOD  (Thomas).— Humorous  Poems.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also 
with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6$. 

HUGHES(T.) — Tom  Brown’s  SchoolDays. 
II  ustr.  by  E.  J.  Sullivan.  Cr.  3vo.  6s. — 
Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6*. 

IRVING  (Washington).— Old  Christmas. 
F rom  the  Sketch  Book.  Illustr .  by  Randolph 
Caldecott.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  with  uncut 
edges,  paper  label.  6s. 

-  Bracebridge  Hall.  Illustr.  by  Ran¬ 
dolph  Caldecott.  Cr.  3vo.  6j. — Also 
with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6j. 

-  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of 

Sleepy  Hollow.  Illustr.  by  G.  H.  Bough- 
ton.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. — Also  with  uncut  edges, 
paper  label.  6s. 

- The  Alhambra.  Illustrated  by  J.  Pen¬ 
nell.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  with  uncut  edges, 
paper  label.  6j. — Large  Paper  Edit.  42j.net. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  — Westward  Ho! 
Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  2  vol*.  Ex. 
cr.  8vo.  21J. — Cr.  8vo.  5$.,  3$.  6 d. — 8vo.  is. 

—  The  Water  Babies.  {/See  Books  for 
the  Young,  p.  48.) 

- The  Heroes.  {See  also  Books  for  the 

Young.) 

-  Glaucus.  {See  Natural  History.) 

KIPLING  (Rudyard).-SoLDiER  Tales.  Illus. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s.  {See  Books  for  the  Young.) 

LANG  (Andrew). — The  Library.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Modern  English  Illustrated 
Books,  by  Austin  Dobson.  Cr.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 
— Large  Paper  Edition.  21  s.  net. 

LYTE  (H.  C.  Maxwell).  {See  History.) 

MAHAFFY  (Rev.  Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.).  {See  Voyages  and  Travels.) 

MITFORD  (M.  R.). — Our  Village.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — 
Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6j. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).  {See  Histori.) 

PENNELL  (Jos.).  {See  Art.) 

REYNARD  THE  FOX.  Ed.  by  J.  Jacobs. 
Illustrated  by  F.  Calderon.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — 
Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6s. 

SHERIDAN. — School  for  Scandal,  and 
The  Rivals.  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sullivan. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s.  — Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper 
label.  6s. — Large  Paper  Edition,  30J.  net. 

STEEL  (F.  A.). — Tales  of  the  Punjab. 
Illustr..  by  J.  L.  Kipling.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — 
Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper  label,  6j. 


SWIFT. — Gulliver’s  Travels.  Illustrated 
by  C.  E.  Brock.  Preface  by  H.  Craik,  C.B. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. — Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper 
label,  6s. 

TENNYSON  (Hal lam  Lord). — Jack  and  the 
Bean-Stalk.  English  Hexameters.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  R.  Caldecott.  Fcp.  4to.  3J.  6 d. 

TRISTRAM  (W.  O.).— Coaching  Days  and 
Coaching  Ways.  Illust.  H.  Railton  and 
Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  with 
uncut  edges,  paper  label,  6j. 

TURNER’S  LIBER  STUDIORUM :  A 
Description  and  a  Catalogue.  By  W.  G. 
Rawlinson.  Med.  8vo.  12J.  6cL. 

WHITE  (G.). — Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne.  Introduction  by  J.  Burroughs. 
Illustrations  by  C.  Johnson.  2  vols.  Cr. 
8  vo.  ioj.  id. 

WINTER  (W.).  —  Shakespeare’s  England. 
80  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

- Gray  Days  and  Gold.  Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

WROTH  (W.  and  A.  E.). — London  Pleasure 
Gardens.  8vo.  15J.  net. 


LANGUAGE.  {See  Philology.) 


LAW. 

BALL  (W.  W.  R.). — The  Student’s  Guide 
to  the  Bar.  6th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

BERNARD  (M.). — Four  Lectures  on  Sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  Diplomacy.  8vo.  (jj, 

BIGELOW  (M.  M.). — History  of  Proce¬ 
dure  in  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest,  1066-1204.  8vo.  i6j. 

BIRRELL  (A.). — Duties  and  Liabilities 
of  Trustees.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

BORGEAUD  (C.).  —  Constitutions  in 
Europe  and  America.  Transl.  by  C.  D. 
Hazen.  Cr.  8vo.  8j.  6d.  net. 

BOUTMY  (E.).  —  Studies  in  Constitu¬ 
tional  Law.  Transl.  by  Mrs.  Dicey.  Pre> 
face  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

-  The  English  Constitution.  Transl. 

by  Mrs.  Eaden.  Introduction  by  Sir  F. 
Pollock,  Bart.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

DICEY  (Prof.  A.  V.).  —  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  4th  Edit.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES,  THE. 
{See  Politics.) 

GOODNOW  (F.  J.).  — Municipal  Home 
Rule.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  6 d.  net. 

HOLMES  (O.  W.,  jun.).  —  The  Common 
Law.  8vo.  12  s. 

HOWELL  (G.).— Handy  Book  of  the  La¬ 
bour  Laws.  3rd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6d.  net. 

LAWRENCE(T.  J.).— International  Law. 
8vo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

MAITLAND  (F.  W.).— Pleas  of  the  Crown 
for  the  County  of  Gloucester,  a.d.  1221. 
8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

-  J  ustice  and  Police.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

MUNRO  (J.  E.  C.).— Commercial  Law. 
Globe  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 
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LAW — con  tinned. 

PHILLIMORE  (John  G.). — Private  Law 

AMONG  THE  ROMANS.  8vO.  65. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart.). — Essays  in  Juris* 

PRUDENCE  AND  ETHICS.  8vO.  105.  6d. 

-  The  Land  Laws.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

-  Leading  Cases  done  into  English. 

Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

— —  A  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence  for 
Students.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

RICHEY  (Alex.  G.). — The  Irish  Land  Laws. 
Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  F.,  Bart.). — A  Digest  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence.  6th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 
— —  A  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  l 
Crimes  and  Punishments.  5th  Ed.  8vo.  i6j. 
- —  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Criminal 
Procedure  in  Indictable  Offences.  By 
Sir  J.  F.,  Bart.,  and  Herbert  Stephen, 
LL.M .  8vo.  125.  6d. 

- —  A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England.  3  vols.  8vo.  48s. 

- - A  General  View  of  the  Criminal 

Law  of  England.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  14s. 

STEPHEN  (J.  K.). — International  Law 
and  International  Relations.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

STEVENS  (C.  E.). — Sources  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  con¬ 
sidered  in  Relation  to  Colonial  and 
English  History.  Cr.  8vo.  65.  6d.  net. 

LETTERS.  ( See  under  Literature,  p.  24.) 

LIFE-BOAT. 

GILMORE  (Rev.  John). — Storm  Warriors  ; 
or,  Life-Boat  Work  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6d. 

LEWIS  (Richard). — History  of  the  Life- 
Boat  and  its  Work.  Cr.  8vo.  5$. 

LIGHT.  (See  under  Physics,  p.  34.) 

LITERATURE. 

History  and  Criticism  of — Commentaries , 
etc. — Poetry  and  the  Drama — Poetical  Cob 
lections  and  Selections — Prose  Fiction — Cob 
lected  Works ,  Essays,  Lectures ,  Letters , 
Miscellaneous  Works. 

History  and  Criticism  of. 

(See  also  Essays,  p.  24.) 

ARNOLD  (M.).  (See  Essays,  p.  24.) 

BROOKE  (Stopford  A.).— A  Primer  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature.  Pott  8vo.  is. — Large 
Paper  Edition.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

-- —  A  History  of  Early  English  Litera¬ 
ture.  2  vols.  8vo.  205.  net. 

CLASSICAL  WRITERS.  Edited  by  John 
Richard  Green.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6 d.  each. 
Demosthenes.  By  Prof.  Butcher,  M.A. 
Euripides.  By  Prof.  Mahaffy. 

Livy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A. 
Milton.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
Sophocles.  By  Prof.  L.  Campbell,  M.A. 
Tacitus.  By  Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb. 
Vergil.  By  Prof.  Nettleship,  M.A. 

COURTHOPE  (W.  J.).— History  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  105.  net. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  (£w 

Biography,  p.  4.) 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
In  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo. 

Early  English  Literature.  By  Stop¬ 
ford  Brooke,  M.A.  [In  preparation . 

Elizabethan  Literature  (1560 — 1665), 
By  George  Saintsbury.  7 s.  6 d. 
Eighteenth  Century  Literature  (1660 
— 1780).  By  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.  75. 6d. 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  By 
G.  Saintsbury.  7 s.  6 d. 

JEBB  (Prof.  R.  C.). — A  Primer  of  Greek 
Literature.  Pott  8vo.  15. 

-  The  Attic  Orators,  from  Antiphon 

to  Isaeos.  2nd  Edit.  2  vols  8vo.  255. 

-  Rise  and  Development  of  Greek 

Poetry.  Cr.  8vo.  75.  net. 

JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS. 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Swift, 
and  Gray  With  Macaulay’s  “Life  of 
Johnson  ”  Ed.  by  M.  Arnold.  Cr.8vo.  45.6a?. 

JONES  (H.  A.). — Renascence  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Drama.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  —  Literary  and 
General  Lectures.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6 d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— A  History  of 
Classical  Greek  Literature.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo. — Vol.  1.  The  Poets.  With  an 
Appendix  on  Homer  by  Prof.  Sayce.  In  2 
Parts. — Vol.  2.  The  Prose  Writers.  In  a 
Parts.  45.  6 d.  each. 

MORLEY  (John).  (See  Collected  Works* 
p.  27.) 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— The  Litep 
rary  History  of  England  in  the  End 
of  the  i8th  and  Beginning  of  the  19TH 
Century.  3  vols.  8vo.  215. 

PATER  (W.). — Greek  Studibs.  Ex.  cr.  8vo. 
105.  6  d. 

-  Plato  and  Platonism.  Ex.  cr.  8vo. 

85.  6d. 

RYLAND  (F.).— Chronological  Outlines 
of  English  Literature.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

SAINTSBURY  (G.). — A  Short  History  of 
English  Literature.  GI.  8vo.  [In  prep. 

TYRRELL  (Prof.  R.  Y.). — Latin  Poetry. 
Cr.  8vo.  75.  net 

WARD  (Prof.  A.  W.).— A  History  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Dramatic  Literature,  to  the 
Death  of  Queen  Anne.  2  vols.  8vo.  325, 

WHITCOMB  (L.  S.). — Chronological  Out¬ 
lines  of  American  Literature.  Cr.  8vo. 
65.  net. 

WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— A  Primer  of  Ro¬ 
man  Literature.  Pott  8vo.  15. 

WULKER.  —  Anglo  Saxon  Literature. 
Transl.  by  A.  W.  Deering  and  C.  F.  Me 
Clumpha.  [In  the  Press. 

Commentaries,  etc. 

BROWNING. 

A  Primer  of  Browning.  By  Mary  Wilson. 
Cr.  8vo.  25.  6 d. 

CHAUCER. 

A  Primer  of  Chaucer.  By  A.  W.  Pol¬ 
lard.  Pott  8vo.  15. 
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DANTE. 

Readings  on  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  By 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  M.A.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Rev.  E.  Moore,  D.D. 
2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  30J. 

Companion  to  Dante.  From  G.  A.  Scar- 
tazzini.  By  A.  J.  Butler.  Cr.  8vo.  iof.6^. 

HOMER. 

Homeric  Dictionarv.  {See  Dictionaries.) 

The  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems. 
By  Prof.  W.  D.  Geddes.  8vo.  14J. 

Homeric  Synchronism.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Time  and  Place  of  Homer.  By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Primer  of  Homer.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone.  Pott  8vo.  if. 

Landmarks  of  Homeric  Study,  together 
with  an  Essay  on  the  Points  of  Con¬ 
tact  BETWEEN  THE  ASSYRIAN  TABLETS 

and  the  Homeric  Text.  By  the  same. 
Cr.  8vo.  2f.  6d. 

Companion  to  the  Iliad  for  English 
Readers.  By  W.  Leaf.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

A  Primer  of  Shakspere.  By  Prof.  Dow- 
den.  Pott  8 VO.  If. 

A  Shakespearian  Grammar.  By  Rev. 
E.  A.  Abbott.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  6f. 

A  Shakespeare  Concordance.  By  J.  Bart- 
lett.  4to  42f.  net.  ;  half  mor.,  4Sf.  net. 

Shakespeareana  Genealcgica.  By  G.  R. 
French.  8vo.  isf. 

A  Selection  from  the  Lives  in  North’s 
Plutarch  which  illustrate  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Plays.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M  A.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare’s  Plots. 
By  Prof.  Cyril  Ransome.  Cr.  8vo.  31.  6 d. 
— Also  separately  :  Hamlet,  9 d. ;  Mac¬ 
beth,  9 d. ;  Tempest,  9 d. 

TENNYSON. 

A  Companion  to  “  In  Memoriam."  By 
Elizabeth  R.  Chapman.  Globe  8vo.  sj. 

“  In  Memoriam  ’’-Its  Purpose  and  Struc¬ 
ture  :  A  Study.  By  J.  F.  Genung.  Cr. 
8vo.  5f. 

Essays  on  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  By 
H.  Littledale,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  4f.  6d. 

A  Study  of  the  Works  of  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson.  By  E.  C.  Tainsh.  New  Ed. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THACKERAY 

Thackeray  :  A  Study.  By  A.  A.  Jack. 
Cr.  8vo.  3f.  6 d. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworthian  a  :  A  Selection  of  Papers 
read  to  the  Wordsworth  Society.  Edited 
by  W.  Knight.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

ALEXANDER (C.  F.)-Poems.  G1.8vo.  7j.6 d. 

AN  ANCIENT  CITY  :  and  other  Poems. 
Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  6f. 

ANDERSON  (A.).— Ballads  and  Sonnets. 
Cr.  8vo.  5f. 


ARNOLD  (Matthew).  —  The  Complete 
Poetical  Works.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
Cr,  8vo.  7j.  6 d.  each  ;  Globe  8vo.  5f.  each. 

Vol.  1.  Early  Poems,  Narrative  Poems 
and  Sonnets. 

Vol.  2.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poems. 

Vol.  3.  Dramatic  and  Later  Poems. 

-  Complete  Poetical  Works,  i  vol. 

Cr.  8vo.  7f.  6d. 

— —  Selected  Poems.  Pott  Svo.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

- Poems.  Selected  and  Edited  by  G.  C 

Macaulay.  Gl.  8vo.  2f.  td. 

AUSTIN  (Alfred). — Poetical  Works.  New 
Collected  Edition.  7  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  5f.  each. 

Vol.  1.  The  Tower  of  Babel. 

Vol.  2.  Savonarola,  etc. 

Vol.  3.  Prince  Lucifer. 

Vol.  4.  The  Human  Tragedy, 

Vol.  5.  Lyrical  Poems. 

Vol.  6.  Narrative  Poems. 

Vol.  7.  Fortunatus  the  Pessimist. 

• -  Soliloquies  in  Song,  Cr.  Svo.  6f. 

-  At  the  Gate  of  the  Convent  :  and 

other  Poems.  Cr.  Svo.  6j. 

- Madonna’s  Child.  Fcp.  8vo.  2f.6tf.net. 

-  Rome  or  Death.  Cr.  410.  gs. 

-  The  Golden  Age.  Cr.  Svo.  5f. 

-  The  Season.  Cr.  Svo.  ss. 

-  English  Lyrics.  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

-  England’s  Darling.  Cr.  Svo.  6s 

-  The  Conversion  of  Winckelmann. 

Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

BETSY  LEE:  A  Fo’c's’le  Yarn.  Ext.  fcp. 
8vo.  3J.  6d. 

BLACKIE(J.  S.). — Messis Vitae:  Gleanings 
of  Song  from  a  Happy  Life.  Cr.  Svo.  4 s.6d. 

-  The  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  In  a  Series 

of  Dramatic  Dialogues.  Cr.  8vo.  oj. 

-  Goethe’s  Faust.  Translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  Verse.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  gs. 

BLAKE.  {See  Biography,  p.  4.) 

BROOKE  (Stopford  A.). — Riquet  of  the 
Tuft  :  A  Love  Drama.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  6s, 

- -  Poems.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

BROWN  (T.  E.). — The  Manx  Witch  :  and 
other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

- Old  John,  and  other  Poems.  Cr  8vo.  6s. 

BURGON(Dean). — Poems.  Ex.fcp.8vo.  4s, 6d. 

BURNS.  The  Poetical  Works.  With  a 
Biographical  Memoir  by  A.  Smith.  In  2  vols. 
Fcp.8vo.  10s.  {Seealsc 'Globe  Library, p. 25. ) 

BUTLER  (Samuel). — Hubibras.  Edit,  by 
Alfred  Milnes.  Fcp.  8vo.— Part  I.  3f .6d.  \ 
Parts  II.  and  III.  4J.  6d. 

BYRON.  (^^Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  25) 

CALDERON. — Select  Plays.  Edited  by 
Norman  Maccoll.  Cr.  Svo.  i4f. 

CARR  (J.  Comyns). — King  Arthur.  A 
Drama,  as  performed  at  the  Lyceum.  Svo 
2f.  net ;  sewed,  if.  net. 

CAUTLEY  (G.  S.). — A  Century  of  Em¬ 
blems.  With  Illustrations  by  Lady  Marion 
Alford.  Small  4to.  iof .  6 d. 

CHAUCER. — Canterbury  Tales.  Edit,  by 
A.  W.  Pollard.  2  vols.  Gl.  Svo.  iof. 

- The  Riches  of  Chaucer.  With  Netes 

by  C.  Cowden  Clarke.  Cr.  8vo.  7f.  6 d. 

- Selections,  from  Canterbury  Tales. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  H.  Corson. 
Gl.  8vo.  4f.  6 d. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama— continued. 

CLOUGH  (A.  H.).— Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

— -  Selections  from  the  Poems.  Pott 
8vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

COLERIDGE. — The  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  With  Introduction  by  J.  D.  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

COURTHOPE  (W.  T-)-— The  Paradise  of 
Birds.  4to.  6s.  net 

COWPER.— The  Task,  Book  IV.  With  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes  by  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 
Sewed,  is. — Book  V.  With  Notes.  Gl.  8vo. 
(id.  ( See  Globe  Library,  p.  25  j  Golden 
Treasury  Series,  p.  25.) 

- Shorter  Poems.  By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

CRAIK  (Mrs.). — Poems.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  6j. 

DE  VERE  (A.).— Poetical  Works.  5  vols. 
Cr.  8vo  5s  each. 

- Selections  from  Poetical  Works  pF. 

Ev  G.  E.  Woodberry.  Globe  8vo.  5$. 

DOYLE  (Sir  F.  H.). — The  Return  of  the 
Guards  :  and  other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6 d. 

DRYDEN.  (See  Collected  Works  and 
Globe  Library,  p.  25.) 

EDWARDS  (G.  W.).— A  Book  of  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Ballads.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

EMERSON.  ( See  Collected  Works,  p.  25.) 

FITZGERALD  (Edward).— The  RubAiyat 
of  Omar  KhAyyam.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  xos.  6 d. 

FO'C’SLE  YARNS,  including  “  Betsy  Lee,” 
and  other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  5 s . 

FRASER-TYTLER.  —  Songs  in  Minos 
Keys.  By  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler  (Mrs. 
Edward  Liddell).  2nd  Edit.  PottSvo.  6f. 

FURNIVALL  (F.  J.). — Le  Morte  Arthur. 
Edited  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  2252,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Fcp.  8vo.  75.  6 d. 

GARNETT  (R.).— Idylls  and  Epigrams. 
Chiefly  from  the  Greek  Anthology.  Fcp. 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

GOETHE.— Faust.  (See  Blackie.) 

-  Reynard  the  Fox.  Transl.  into  English 

Verse  by  A.  D.  Ainslif  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH. — The  Traveller  and  the 
Deserted  Village.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Arthur  Barrett,  B.A.  is.  gd. ; 
sewed,  is.6d.  ;  (separately),  sewed,  is.  each. 
— By  J.  W.  Hales.  Cr.  8vo.  6 d  ( See  also 
Globe  Library,  p.  25.) 

GRAY. — Poems.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  J.  Bradshaw,  LL.D.  Gl.  8vo.  if.  gd. ; 

sewed,  if.  6 d.  ( See  also  Collected  Works, 
p.  26.) 

- Select  Odes.  With  Notes.  Gl.  8vo, 

sewed.  6  d. 


HEINE. — Choice  Poems.  Translated  by 
J.  W.  Oddie.  Fcp.  8vo.  5f. 

HERRICK.  (1 See  Golden  Treasury  Se¬ 
ries,  p.  25.) 

JEWETT  (S.). — The  Pilgrim,  and  other 
Poems.  Fcp.  8vo.  5f. 

JONES  (H.  A.). — Saints  and  Sinners. 
Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  3f.  6 d. 

- The  Crusaders.  Fcp.  8vo.  2f.  6 d. 

- Judah.  Fcp.  8vo.  zs.6d. 

— -  Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel.  Fcp. 
8vo.  2f.  6 d. 

KEATS.  (.SV*GoldenTreasurySeriks,p.25.) 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Poems.  Cr.  8vo, 
3f.  6 d. — Pocket  Edition.  Pott  8vo.  if.  6 (L — 
Eversley  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  iof. 

LAMB.  ( See  Collected  Works,  p.  27.) 

LANDOR.  (See  Golden  Treasury  Series, 
p.  26.) 

LONGFELLOW.  (See  Golden  Treasury 
Series,  p.  26.) 

LOWELL  (Jas.  Russell). — Complete  Poeti¬ 
cal  Works.  Pott  Bvo.  4f.  6 d. 

- -  - -  With  Introduction  by  Thomas 

Hughes,  and  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

- Heartsease  and  Rue.  Cr.  8vo.  5f. 

- - Old  English  Dramatists.  Cr.  8vo.  5*. 

(See  also  Collected  Works,  p.  27.) 

MEREDITH  (George).  —  A  Reading  of 
Earth.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  5 f. 

- —  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of 
Earth.  3rd  Edit.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  6f. 

— —  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life, 
2nd  Edit.  Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.  6r. 

■ - Modern  Love.  Ex.  fcap.  8vo.  5f. 

- —  The  Empty  Purse.  Fcp.  8vo.  5f. 

MILTON. — Poetical  Works.  Edited,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  David 
Masson,  M.A.  3  vols.  8vo.  2 1.  2 s. — [Uni¬ 
form  with  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare.] 

—  - Edited  by  Prof.  Masson.  3  vols. 

Globe  8vo.  i=;r. 

—  - Globe  Edition.  Edited  by  Prof. 

Masson.  Crown  8vo.  3f  .6 d. 

- —  Paradise  Lost,  Books  i  and  2.  Edited 
by  Michael  Macmillan,  B.A.  if.  gd.  ; 
— Books  1  to  4  (separately),  is.  3 d.  each ; 
sewed,  if.  each. 

-  L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas, 

Arcades,  Sonnets,  etc.  Edited  by  Wm. 
Bell,  M.A.  if.  ad. 

- — -  Comus.  By  the  same.  if.  3 d. ;  swd.  if. 

-  Samson  Agomstes.  Edited  by  H.  M. 

Percival,  M.A.  2f . 

MOULTON  (Louise  Chandler).  —  In  the 
Garden  of  Dreams  :  Lyrics  and  Sonnets. 
Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

-  Swallow  Flights.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

MUDIE  (C.  E.). — Stray  Leaves  :  Poems. 
4th  Edit.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  3f.  6d. 
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MYERS  (F.  W.  H.).— The  Renewal  ok 
Youth:  and  other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  js.6d. 

-  St.  Paul  :  A  Poem.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  2s.6d. 

NORTON  (Hon.  Mrs.).— The  Lady  of  La 
Garaye.  gth  Edit.  Fcp.  8vo.  4 s.  6 d. 

PATERSON  (A.  B.). — Man  from  Snowy 
River.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

PEEL  (Edmund).— Echoes  from  Horkb  : 
and  other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6 d 

POPE.  (See  Globe  Library,  p.  25.) 

ROSSETTI  (Christina).— Poems.  New  Col¬ 
lected  Edition.  Globe  8vo.  7$.  6 d. 

- New  Poems.  Hitherto  unpublished  or 

uncollected.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 
Gl.  8vo.  7J.  6 d. 

-  Sing-Song:  A  Nursery  Rhyme  Book. 

Small  4to.  Illustrated.  4$.  6 d. 

- Goblin  Market.  Illust.  Fcp.  8vo.  5 s. 

- Rossetti  Birthday  Book.  Edited  by 

O.  Rossetti.  i6mo.  2 s.  6d. 

SCOTT. — The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Edited  by 
Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  is. 

— —  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  By 
G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Elliot, 
B.A.  Globe  8vo.  2 s. — Cantc  I.  yd. — Cantos 
I. — III.  and  IV. — VI.  if.  3d.  each  ;  sewed, 
is.  each. 

-  Marmion.  Edited  by  Michael  Mac¬ 
millan,  B  A.  3s. ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

-  Marmion,  and  The  Lord  of  the  Isles, 

By  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  is. 

-  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  G.  H. 

Stuart,  M.A.  Gl.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. ;  swd.  2 s. — 
Canto  I.,  sewed,  9 d. 

- Rokeby.  By  Michael  Macmillan, 

B.A.  3J. ;  sewed,  2 s.  6 d. 

(See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  25.) 

SHAIRP  (John  Campbell). — Glen  Desseray: 
and  other  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Elegiac.  Ed. 
by  F.  T.  Palgrave.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— The  Works  of  William 
Shakespeare.  Cambridge  Edition.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.  9  vols.  8vo.  1  or.  6 d.  each. — Edition 
de  Luxe.  40  vols.  Sup.  roy.  8vo.  6r.  each  net. 

- - - Victoria  Edition.  In  3  vols. — Come¬ 
dies  ;  Histories  ;  Tragedies.  Cr.  8vc. 
6r.  each. 

-  The  Tempest.  With  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  K.  Brighton.  Gl.  8vo.  ir.  9 d, 

-  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  2 r. 

-  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  is.  gd. 

-  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  is.  gd. 

-  As  You  Like  It.  is.  gd. 

-  Twelfth  N  ight.  is.  gd. 

-  The  Winter’s  Tale.  2 s. 

-  King  John.  ir.  gd. 

-  Richard  II.  ir.  ad. 

■ -  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  2r.  6 d. ;  sewed,  2s. 

-  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  2 r.  6 d. ;  sewed,  2i. 


SHAKESPEARE.  —  Coriolanus.  By  K. 
Deighton.  ar.  ,  sewed,  2r. 

■ -  Henry  V.  ir.  gd. 

-  Richard  III.  By  C.  H.  Tawney,  M.A. 

2r.  6 d.  ;  sewed,  2r 

- -  Henry  VIII.  By  K.  Deighton.  ir.  gd. 

-  Romeo  and  Juliet.  2r.  6 d. ;  sewed,  2r. 

- — -  Julius  Caesar,  ir.  q d. 

-  Macbeth,  ir.  gd. 

-  Hamlet.  2 r.  6 d.  ;  sewed,  2r. 

-  King  Lear.  ir.  gd. 

- -  Othello.  2r. 

-  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  2s.6d.‘,  swd.  as. 

-  Cymbeline.  2S.  6d. ;  sewed,  2r. 

(See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  25  ;  Golden 
Treasury  Series,  p.  26.) 

SHELLEY. — Complete  Poetical  Works. 
Edited  by  Prof.  Bowden.  Portrait.  Cr.  3vo„ 
7S.6d.  (Afc  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  26  ) 

SKRINE  (J.  H. ). — Joan  he  Maid.  Ex.  cr. 
8vo.  6s.  6d. 

SMITH  (C.  Barnard). — Poems.  Fcp.  8ve,  5#. 

SMITH  (Horace). — Poems.  Globe  8vo.  51. 

-  Interludes.  Cr.  8vo.  5 s. 

— — Interludes.  Second  Series.  Cr.  8vo.  5r. 

SPENSER. — Fairie  Queene.  Book  I.  By 
H.  M.  Percival,  M.A.  Gl.  8vo.  3r. ;  swd., 
2r.  6 d. 

- Shepheard’s  Calendar.  By  C.  H. 

Herford,  Litt.D.  Gl.  8vo.  2r.  6 d. 

(See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  25.) 

STEPHENS  (J.  B.). — Convict  Once:  and 
other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  7 r.  6 d. 

STRETTELL  (Alma). — Spanish  and  Ital¬ 
ian  Folk  Songs.  Illustr.  Roy.i6mo,  i2s.6d. 

TENNYSON  (Lord). —  Complete  Works. 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Portrait. 
Cr.  8vo.  7r.  6 d. — School  Edition.  In  Four 
Parts.  Cr,  8vo.  2r.  6 d.  each. 

- Poetical  Works.  Pocket  Edition . 

Pott  8vo,  morocco,  gilt  edges.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

- -  Works.  Library  Edition.  In  9  vols. 

Globe  8vo.  Cf.  each.  [Each  volume  may  be 
had  separately.] — Poems,  2  vols. — Idylls  of 
the  King.— The  Princess,  and  Maud.— 
Enoch  Arden,  and  In  Memoriam.— Bal¬ 
lads,  and  other  Poems.— Queen  Mary,  and 
Harold, — Becket,  and  other  Plays. — 
Demeter,  and  other  Poems. 

— —  Works.  Ext.  fcp.  8 vo.  Edition,  on  Hand¬ 
made  Paper.  In  10  vols.  (supplied  in  sets 
only),  5/.  5$.  od. — Early  Poems. — Lucre¬ 
tius,  and  other  Poems. — Idylls  of  the 
King. — The  Princess,  and  Maud.— Enoch 
Arden,  and  In  Memoriam. — Queen  Mary,  ' 
and  Harold. — Ballads,  and  other  Poems. 
—Becket,  The  Cup.— The  Foresters, 
The  Falcon,  The  Promise  of  May. — 
Tiresias,  and  other  Poems. 

-  Works.  Miniature  Edition,  in  16  vols., 

viz.  The  Poetical  Works.  12  vols.  in  a 
box.  21  s. — The  Dramatic  Works.  4  vols. 
in  a  box.  10s.  6 d. 

- The  Original  Editions.  Fcp.  8vo. 

Poems.  6s. 

Maud  :  and  other  Poems.  35.  6d. 

The  Princess.  3s.  6 d. 

The  Holy  Grail:  and  other  Poems.  4 s.td. 
Ballads  :  and  other  Poems.  5$. 

Harold  :  A  Drama.  6j. 

Queen  Mary  :  A  Drama.  6j. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama— continued. 

TENNYSON  (Lord) — continued. 

The  Original  Editions.  Fcp.  8vo. 

The  Cup,  and  The  Falcon.  5$. 

Becket.  6$. 

Tiresias  and  other  Poems.  6i. 

Locksley  Hall  sixty  years  after,  etc.  6 s. 
Demeter  :  and  other  Poems.  6s. 

The  Foresters  :  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 
Marian.  6j. 

The  Death  of  Oenone,  Akbar’s  Dream, 
and  other  Poems.  6s. 

-  The  People's  Edition.  In  23  volumes, 

demy  i6mo.,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  ij.  6 d. 
net  per  volume  Juvenilia. — The  Lady 
of  Shalott,  and  other  Poems. — A  Dream 
of  Fair  Women,  and  other  Poems. — Lock- 
sleyH  all,  and  other  Poems. — W  ill  Water¬ 
proof,  and  other  Poems. —The  Princess, 
I. — 1 1 1 . — The  Princess  IV.  to  end. — Enoch 
Arden,  Aylmer’s  Field,  and  Lucretius. 
— In  Memoriam. — Maud,  The  Window, 
and  other  Poems. — The  Brook,  and  other 
Poems. — Idylls  of  the  King  :  The  Coming 
of  Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynette. — 
Idylls  of  the  King  :  The  Marriage  of 
Geraint,  Geraint  and  Enid. — Idylls  of 
the  King  :  Balin  and  Balan,  Merlin 
and  Vivien. — Idylls  of  the  King  :  Lance¬ 
lot  and  Elaine,  The  HolyGrail.-Idylls 
of  the  King  :  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,  The 
Last  Tournament. — Idylls  of  the  King  : 
Guinevere,  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  To 
the  Queen. — The  Lover’s  Tale,  and  other 
Poems. — Rizpah,  and  other  Poems. — The 
Voyage  of  Maeldune,  and  other  Poems. — 
The  Spinster's  Sweet  Arts,  and  other 
Poems. — Demeter,  and  other  Poems. — The 
Death  ®f  CEnone,  and  other  Poems. 

—  Poems  by  Two  Brothers.  Fcp.  8vo.  6$. 
-  Poems.  Reprint  of  1857  Edition.  Ori¬ 
ginal  Illustrations.  4to.  211. — Edition  de 
Luxe.  Roy.  8vo.  42J  net. 

—  The  Royal  Edition.  1  vol.  8vo.  i6f. 
-  The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.  Edit. 

by  Emily  Shakespear.  Pott  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

« —  Songs  from  Tennyson’s  Writings. 

Square  8vo,  is.  6 d. 

-  Selections  from  Tennyson.  With  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A., 
and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 
Or  Part  I.  is.  6 d.  ;  Part  II.  is.  6 d. 

-  Morte  D’Arthur.  By  F.  J.  Rowe, 

M.A.,  and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  Swd.,  is. 

• - Geraint  and  Enid  :  and  the  Marriage 

of  Geraint.  By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A. 
Globe  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

-  Enoch  Arden.  By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

— —  Aylmer’s  Field.  By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 
Globe  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

- -  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  The  Pass¬ 
ing  of  Arthur.  By  F.  J.  Rowe.  Gl. 
8vo.  2J.  6 d. 

- - The  Princess.  ByP.M.  Wallace,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

-  Gareth  and  Lynette.  By  G.  C. 

Macaulay,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

- The  Holy  Grail.  By  G.  C.  Macaulay, 

M.A.  Globe  8vo.  25. 6d. 


TENNYSON  (Lord). — Guinevere.  ByG.  C 
Macaulay,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

- Lancelot  and  Elaine.  By  F.  J.  Rowe, 

M.A.  is.  6d. 

-  Tennyson  for  the  Young.  By  Canon 

Ainger.  Pott  8vo.  i^.net. — Large  Paper, 
tiDCUt,  3 r.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  4f.  6 d. 

- - Becket.  As  arranged  for  the  Stage  by  H. 

Irving.  8vo.  swd.  2j.  net 

-  The  Brook.  With  20  Illustrations  by  A. 

Woodruff.  321110.  is.  6d. 

TENNYSON  (Frederic*). — The  Isles  of 
Greece  :  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  Cr.  8vo. 
7f .  6 d. 

— —  Daphne  :  and  other  Poems.  Cr.8vo.  is.6d. 

TENNYSON  (Hallam,  Lord).  {See  Illus¬ 
trated  Books.) 

TREVOR  (G.  H.). — Rhymes  of  Rajputana. 
Cr.  8  vo.  7 s.  6d. 

TURNER  (Charles  Tennyson). — Collected 
Sonnets,  Old  and  New.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  Ts.6d. 

U  BLAND. — Poems.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
W.  T.  Hewett.  Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

WARD  (Samuel). — Lyrical  Recreations. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

WATSON  (W.). — Poems.  Fcap.  8vo.  5J. 

-  Lachrymae  Musarum.  Fcp.8vo.  4s.6d. 

( See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  25.) 

WEBB  (W.  T.). — Four  Children  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6 d.  net. 

WEBSTER(A.). — Portraits.  Fcp.  8vo.  5 s. 

- Selections  from  Verse.  Fp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

-  Disguises  :  A  Drama.  Fcp.  8vo.  5$. 

— —  In  a  Day:  A  Drama.  Fcp.  8vo.  2 r.  6 d. 

- The  Sentence.  Fcp.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

- Sonnets.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6 d.  net. 

-  Mother  and  Daughter.  Fcp.  8vo. 

is.  6 d.  net. 

WHITTIER. — Complete  Poetical  Works 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  With 
Portrait.  Pott  8vo.  4s.  6 d.  {See  also  Gol¬ 
den  Treasury  Series,  p.  26;  Collected 
Works,  p.  28.) 

WILLS  (W.  G.). — Melchior.  Cr.  8vo.  9 s. 

WOOD  (Andrew  Goldie). — The  Isles  of  the 
Blest  :  and  other  Poems.  Globe  8vo.  5#. 

WORDSWORTH.  —  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  Copyright  Edition.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  John  Morley,  and  Portrait. 
Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

- The  Recluse.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6 d. — Large 

Paper  Edition.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

{See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  26 ; 
Collected  Works,  p.  28.  j 

Poetical  Collections  and  Selections. 

{See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  25  ; 
Books  for  the  Young,  p.  48.) 

DONOVAN  (T.).  —  English  Historical 
Plays.  By  Shakespere,  Marlowe,  Peele,Hey- 
wood, Fletcher, andFord.  2vols.  Cr.  8vo.  15 s. 

ELLIS  (A.). — Chosen  English.  Selections 
from  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Lamb, 
Scott.  Globe  8vo.  is.  6d. 

GEORGE(H.  B.) — SIDGWICK(A.) — Poems 
of  England.  With  Notes.  Gl.  8vo.  is.6d. 
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HALES  (Prof.  J.  W.). — Longer  English 
Poems.  With  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex¬ 
planatory,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teach 
ing  of  English.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  4 s.  6 d. 

MACDONALD  (George). — England’s  An 
tiphon.  Cr.  8vo.  4J.  61 i. 

MARTIN  (F.).  ( See  Books  for  the  Young, 
p.  48.) 

MASSON  (R.  O.  and  D.). — Three  Centuries 
of  English  Poetry.  Being  Selections  from 
Chaucer  to  Herrick.  Globe  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 
PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.). — The  Golden 
Treasury  of  the  best  Songs  and  Lyrical 
Poems  in  the  English  Language.  Large 
Type.  Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  ( See  also  Golden 
Treasury  Series,  p.  25 ;  Books  for  the 
Young,  p.  49.) 

- Book  II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  W.  Bell,  M.A  Gl.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

SMITH  (Goldwin). — Bay  Leaves.  Trans¬ 
lations  from  Latin  Poets.  Globe  8vo.  5$. 

WARD(T.  H.). — English  Poets.  Selections, 
with  Critical  Introductions  by  various  Writers, 
and  a  General  Introduction  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A. 
4  vols.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.-  Vol.  I.  Chau¬ 
cer  to  Donne,  7?.  6 d.  ;  II.  Ben  Jonson  to 
Dryden,  7s.  6d.  ;  III.  Addison  to  Blake, 
7s.  6d.  IV.  Wordsworth  to  Tennyson, 
8j.  6d. 

- Appendix  to  Vol.  IV.  containing  Brown¬ 
ing,  Arnold,  and  Tennyson.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s. 

WOODS  (M.  A.). — A  First  Poetry  Book. 
Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

-  A  Second  Poetry  Book.  2  Parts.  Fcp, 

8vo.  2 s.  6 d.  each. — Complete,  4J.  6d. 

-  A  Third  Poetry  Book.  Fcp.8vo.  4s.  6d. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.  With  a  Vig¬ 
nette  and  Frontispiece.  12th  Edit.  Pott8vo.  is 

Prose  Fiction. 

AUSTEN  (Jane).  —  Pride  and  Prejudice. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6 d. — “Peacock” 
Edition,  ;x. 

-  Sense  and  Sensibility.  Illustrated. 

Cr.  8vo.  3-y.  6 d. — “  Peacock”  Edition,  5$. 

- Emma.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6d. — 

“Peacock”  Edition,  5 s. 

BIKELAS  (D.). — Loukis  Laras  ;  or,  The 
Reminiscences  of  a  Chiote  Merchant  during 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Translated 
by  J.  Gennadius.  Cr.  8vo.  7J.  6 d. 

BjORNSON  (B.).  —  Synnove  Solbakken. 
Translated  by  Julie  Sutter.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

BOLDREWOOD  (Rolf). —  Uniform  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Robbery  Under  Arms. 

The  Miner’s  Right. 

The  Squatter’s  Dream. 

A  Sydney-Side  Saxon. 

A  Colonial  Reformer. 

Nevermore.  |  A  Modern  Buccaneer. 

-  The  Crooked  Stick.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

- Old  Melbourne  Memories.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

- The  Sealskin  Cloak.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

- The  Sphinx  of  Eaglehawk.  Fcp.8vo.  2j. 

BORROW  (G.).  —  Lavengro.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. — “Peacock”  Edition,  5 s. 

BURNETT(F.  H.).-Haworth’s.  Gl.  8vo.  as. 

-  Louisiana,  and  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie's. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6 d. 


CALMIRE.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  sis. 

CONWAY  (Hugh).  —  A  Family  Affair 
Cr.  8vo.  34.  6 d. 

— —  Living  or  Dead.  Cr.  8vo.  3X.  6d. 

CORBETT  (Julian). — The  Fall  of  Asgard: 
A  Tale  of  St.  Qlaf’sDay.  2  vols.  Gl.  8vo.  124. 

- For  God  and  Gold.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

COTES  (E.). — The  Story  of  Sonny  Sahib. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  {See  also  under  Duncan.) 

CRAIK  (Mrs.). —  Uniform  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
3X.  6 d.  each. 

Olive. 

The  Ogilvies.  Also  Globe  Svo,  2j. 
Agatha’s  Husband.  Also  Globe  8vo,  2*. 
The  Head  of  the  Family. 

Two  Marriages.  Also  Globe  8vo,  ax. 

The  Laurel  Bush.  |  My  Mother  and  I. 
Miss  Tommy  :  A  Mediseval  Romance. 

King  Arthur  :  Not  a  Love  Story. 

CRAWFORD  (F.Marion).— Uniform  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

Mr.  Isaacs  :  A  Tale  of  Modern  India. 

Dr.  Claudius. 

A  Roman  Singer.  |  Zoroaster. 

A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish 
Marzio’s  Crucifix.  |  Paul  Patoff. 
With  the  Immortals. 

Greifenstein.  I  Sant’  Il/rio. 

A  Cigarette  Maker  s  Romance. 

Khaled  :  A  Tale  of  Arabia. 

The  Witch  of  Prague. 

The  Three  Fates.  |  Don  Orsino. 
Children  of  the  King. 

Pietro  Ghisleri.  |  Marion  Darche. 
Katharine  Lauderdale. 

- The  Ralstons.  Cr.  8vo.  6x. 

-  Casa  Braccio.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

- Adam  Johnstone’s  Son.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

-  Taquisara  2  vols  Gl.  8vo.  12J. 

- Love  in  Idleness.  Fcp.  8vo.  2 x. 

CURTIN  (J.). — Hero  Tales  of  Ireland. 
Ex.  cr.  8vo.  8x.  6d.  net. 

DAHN  (Felix). — Felicitas.  Translated  fcy 
M.  A.  C.  E.  Cr.  8vo.  45.  6 d. 

DAVIS  (R.  H.).  —  The  Princess  Aline. 
Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

DAY  (Rev.  Lai  Behari).— Bengal  Peasant 
Life.  Cr.  8vo.  6x. 

— -  Folk  Tales  of  Bengal.  Cr  8vo.  4s. 6d. 

DEFOE  (D.).  (See  Globe  Library,  p.  25  I 
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- The  American.  Cr.  8vo.  64. — Pott  8vo. 
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- Roderick  Hudson.  Cr.  8vo.  64. ;  Gl. 
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-  The  Madonna  of  the  Future:  and 
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- Stories  Revived.  In  Two  Series. 
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— -  Novels  and  Tales.  Pocket  Edition. 
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Confidence,  i  vol. 

The  Siege  of  London  ;  Madame  dk 
Mauyes.  i  vol. 

An  International  Episode  ;  The  Pen¬ 
sion  Beaurepas  ;  The  Point  of  View. 
1  vol. 

Daisy  Miller,  a  Study;  Four  Meet- 
tngs  ;  Longstaff’s  Marriage  ;  Bkn- 
ror.io.  1  vol. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future;  A 
Bundle  of  Letters  ;  The  Diary  of 
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Yeast. — Alton  Locke. — Two  Years  Ago. 
— Hereward  the  Wakk. 
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BLACKIE(J.  S.). — Lay  Sermons.  Cr.8vo.  6j. 
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BRIMLEY  (George). — Essays.  Globe  8vo.  5*. 

BUNYAN  (John). — The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
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OWENS  COLLEGE  ESSAYS  AND  AD 
DRESSES.  By  Professors  and  Lecturer; 
of  the  College.  8vo.  14J. 

PATER  (W.). — The  Renaissance  ;  Studies 
in  Art  and  Poetry.  4th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

— —  Imaginary  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

— —  Appreciations.  With  an  Essay  on 
51  Style.”  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  8j.  6d. 

- —  Marius  the  Epicurean.  2  vols.  Cr 
8vo.  15J. 

- Plato  and  Platonism.  Ex.cr.8vo.  8r.6rf, 

- Greek  Studies.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

- Miscellaneous  Studies.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  9 s. 

PICTON  (J.  A.).— The  Mystery  of  Mattes  • 
and  other  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart.).— Oxford  Lec 
tures  :  and  other  Discourses.  8vo.  9#. 

POPE. — Essay  on  Man,  I. — IV.  Edited  by 
E.  E.  Morris,  M.A.  is.  9 d. 

— —  Essay  on  Man.  Epistle  I.  Gl.  8vo.  6d. 

- Essay  on  Criticism.  Edited  by  J.  C. 

Collins.  Gl.  8vo.  is  9 d. 

POTTER  (Louisa). — Lancashire  Memories 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
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LITERATURE. 

Collected  Works;  Essays:  Lectures; 
Letters;  Miscellaneous  Works— contd. 

POTTS  (W.)  — From  a  New  England 
Hillside.  Pott  8vo.  3$. 

PRICKARD  (A.  O.). — Aristotle  on  the 
Art  of  Poetry.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

ROSSETTI  (C.). — The  Rossetti  Eirthday 
Book.  i6mo.  2 s.  6 d. 

RUMFORD. — Complete  Works  of  Count 
Rumford.  Memoir  by  G.  Ellis.  Por¬ 
trait.  5  vols.  8vo.  4 1. 14J.  6d. 

SCAIFE  (W.  B.). — Florentine  Life  during 
the  Renaissance.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

SCIENCE  LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KEN¬ 
SINGTON.  Illustr.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.eacb. 

SMALLEY  (George  W.). — London  Letters 

AND  SOME  OTHERS.  2  Vols.  8vO.  32$. 

- Studies  of  Men.  Cr.  8vo.  8$.  6 d.  net. 

SMITH  (Goldwin). — Essays  on  Questions 
of  the  Day.  2nd  Ed.  revised.  Ex.cr.8vo.  gs. 

STEELE. — Selections  from  the  Tatler. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  L.  E. 
Steele.  Gl.  8vo.  2 s. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  James  F.,  Bart.). — Horae 
Sabbaticae.  Three  Series.  Gl.  8vo.  5* 
each. 

THOREAU.— Selections  from  Writings. 
Edited  by  H.  S.  Salt.  Gl.  8vo.  5$. 

THRING  (Edward). — Thoughts  on  Lipe 
Science.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s  6d. 

TREVELYAN  (G.  O.). — The  Competition 
Wallah.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

TYRRELL  (R.  Y.).— Latin  Poetry.  Cr. 
8vo.  7 s  net. 

VAUGHAN  (D.  J.). — Questions  of  the 
Day.  Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

WARD  (W.). — Witnesses  to  the  Unseen. 
8 vo.  10s.  6 d. 

WESTCOTT(Bishop).  (See  Theology,  p  45.) 

WHITE  (A.  D.). — The  Warfare  of  Science 
with  Theology  in  Christendom.  2  vols. 
8vo.  21s.  net. 

WHITTIER  (John  Greenleaf).  The  Com¬ 
plete  Works.  7  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each.— 
Vol.  I.  Narrative  and  Legendary  Poems 
— II.  Poems  of  Nature;  Poems  Subjec 
tive  and  Reminiscent  ;  Religious  Poems, 
—III.  Anti-Slavery  Poems;  Songs  of 
Labour  and  Reform. — IV.  Personal 
Poems;  Occasional  Poems  ;  The  Tent  of. 
the  Beach  ;  with  the  Poems  of  Elizabeth 
H.  Whittier,  and  an  Appendix  containing 
Early  and  Uncollected  Verses. — V.  Mae 
garet  Smith's  Journal;  Tales  and 
Sketches. — VI.  Old  Portraits  and  Mo 
dern  Sketches  ;  Personal  Sketches  and 
Tributes  ;  Historical  Papers. — VII.  The 
Conflict  with  Slavery,  Politics,  and 
Reform  ;  The  Inner  Life,  Criticism. 

WILSON  (Dr.  George). — Religio  Chemicj 
Cr.  8vo.  8 s.  6 d. 

-  The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge 

gth  Edit.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

WORDSWORTH.  -  The  Poetical  and 
Prose  Worksof Wordsworth.  Edited  by 
W.  Knight.  10  vols.  Gl.  8vo.  5 s.  each. 


WRIGHT  (M.  O.). — The  Friendship  of 
Nature.  i6mo.  3$. 

lONGE  (Chariotte  M.).  —  Uniform  Edition 
Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6 d.  each. 

The  Heir  of  Redclyffe. 

Heartsease.  |  Hopes  and  Fears. 
Dynevor  Terrace.  |  The  Daisy  Chain. 
The  Trial  :  More  Links  ot  tne  Daisy  Cham. 
Pillars  of  the  House.  2  vols. 

The  Young  Stepmother. 

Clever  Woman  of  the  Family. 

The  Three  Brides. 

My  Young  Alcides.  |  The  Caged  Lion. 
The  Dove  in  the  Eagle  s  Nest. 

The  Chaplet  of  Pearls. 

Lady  Hester,  and  The  Danvers  Papers. 
Magnum  Bonum.  |  Love  and  Life. 
Unknown  to  History.  |  Stray  Pearls. 
The  Armourer's  Prentices. 

The  Two  Sides  of  the  Shield. 

Nuttie's  Father.  |  Chantry  House. 
Scenes  and  Characters. 

A  Modern  Telemachus.  |  Bye  Words. 
Beechcroft  at  Rockstone. 

More  Bywords.  |  aReputedChangeling. 
The  Little  Duke,  Richard  the  F earless. 
The  Lances  of  Lynwood. 

The  Prince  and  the  Page. 

P’s  and  Q’s  :  Little  Lucy’s  Wonderful 
Globe. 

The  Two  Penniless  Princesses. 

An  Old  Woman's  Outlook. 

That  Stick.  |  Grisly  Grisell. 

LOGIC.  (See  under  Philosophy,  p.  32.) 

MAGAZINES.  (See  Periodicals,  p.  31). 

MAGNETISM.  (See  under  Physics,  p.  33-) 

MATHEMATICS,  History  of. 

BALL  (W.  W.  R.). — A  Short  Account  of 
the  History  of  Mathematics.  2nd  Ed. 
Cr.  8v  10s.  net. 

Mathematical  Recreations  and 
Problems.  3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  net. 

-  Primer  of  History  of  Mathematics. 

Gl.  8vo.  2 s.  net. 

-  An  Essay  on  Newton’s  Principia. 

Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

CAJORI  (F.). — History  of  Mathematics, 
Ext.  cr.  8vo.  14s.  net. 

-  Historv  of  Elementary  Mathema¬ 
tics.  Cr.  8vo.  6sU  d.  net. 

KLEIN  (F.)  — Lectures  on  Mathematics 
8vo.  6s.  6 d.  net. 

MEDICINE. 

(See  also  Domestic  Economy  ;  Nursing  5 
Hygiene  ;  Physiology.) 

ALLBUTT  (Dr.  T.  Clifford).— On  the  Usb 
of  the  Ophthalmoscope.  8vo.  155. 

- System  of  Medicine.  Vol.  I  8vo.  25j.net. 

ALLBUTF(T.  C.)and  PLAYFAIR  (W.  S.)- 

System  of  Gynaecology.  8vo.  25s. 

BALLANCE(C.A.)and  EDMUNDS  (Dr.  W.). 
Ligation  in  Continuity.  Illustr.  Roy.8vo. 
10s.  net. 

BRAIN:  A  Journal  of  Neurology.  Edited 
for  the  Neurological  Society  of  London,  by 
A.  De  Watteville,  Quarterly.  8vo.  is.6d. 
(Part  I.  in  Jan.  1878.)  Vols.  15s.  each. 
[Cloth  covers  for  binding,  is.  each.] 
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BRUNTON  (Dr.  T.  Lauder).  — A  Text- 
Book  of  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics, 
and  Materia  Medica.  3rd  Edit.  Med. 
8vo.  2  vols.  22*.  6 d. 

- Disorders  of  Digestion  :  their  Con¬ 
sequences  and  Treatment.  8vo.  10*.  6 d. 

-  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics;  or, 

Medicine  Past  and  Present.  Cr.  8vo.  6*. 

- Tables  of  Materia  Medica  ;  A  Com¬ 
panion  to  the  Materia  Medica  Museum. 
8vo.  5*. 

-  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Thera¬ 
peutics  Croonian  Lectures  on  the  Rela¬ 
tionship  between  Chemical  Structure  and 
Physiological  Action.  8vo.  3*.  6 d.  net. 

- Modern  Developments  of  Harvey’s 

Work.  8vo.  2*. 

BUCKNILL  (Dr.). — The  Care  of  the  In¬ 
sane.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6 d. 

COWELL  (George). — Lectures  on  Cata¬ 
ract  :  Its  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treat¬ 
ment.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

ECCLES  (A.  S.). — Sciatica.  8vo.  3*.  6 d. 

-  Practice  of  Massage.  Ex.  cr.  8vo. 

7*.  6 d.  net. 

FL^CKIGER  (F.  A.)  and  HANBURY  (D.). 
— Pharmacographia.  A  History  of  the 
Principal  Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origin  met 
with  in  Great  Britain  and  India.  8vo.  21*. 

FOTHERGILL  (Dr.  J.  Milner).— The  Prac¬ 
titioner's  Handbook  of  Treatment  ; 
or,  The  Principles  of  Therapeutics.  8vc.  16*. 

- —  The  Antagonism  of  Therapeutic 
Agents,  and  what  it  Teaches.  Cr.  8vo.  6*. 

-  Food  for  the  Invalid,  the  Convales¬ 
cent,  the  Dyspeptic,  and  the  Gouty. 
2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

GILLIES  (H.  C.).— Counter-Irritation. 
8vo.  6*.  net. 

GRIFFITHS  (W.  H.).— Lessons  on  Pre- 

SCRIPTIONS  AND  THE  ART  OF  PRESCRIBING. 
New  Edition.  Pott  8vo.  3*.  6 d. 

HAMILTON  (Prof.  D.  J.).— On  the  Patho¬ 
logy  of  Bronchitis,  Catarrhal  Pneu¬ 
monia,  Tubercle,  and  Allied  Lesions  of 
the  Human  Lung.  8vo.  8*.  6 d. 

-  A  Text-Book  of  Pathology,  Syste¬ 
matic  and  Practical.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  21*.  net.  Vol.  II.  in  2  parts.  15*. 
each  net. 

HANBURY  (Daniel).  —  Science  Papers, 
chiefly  Pharmacological  and  Botani¬ 
cal.  Med.  Svo.  14*. 

HAWKINS  (H.  P.).— Diseases  of  the  Ver¬ 
miform  Appendix.  8vo.  js.  net. 

JEE  (B.  S.).— Short  History  of  Aryan 
Medical  Science.  8vo.  10*.  6 d. 

KAHLDEN  (C.). — Methods  of  Patholo¬ 
gical  Histology.  Transl.  by  H.  M. 
Fletcher.  8vo.  6*. 

KANTHACK  (A.  A.)  and  DRYSDALE 
(J-  H.).  — Elementary  Practical  Bac¬ 
teriology.  Cr.  8to.  4*.  6 d. 


KLEIN  (Dr.  E.). — Micro-Organisms  and 
Disease.  An  Introduction  into  the  Study 
of  Specific  Micro-Organisms.  Cr.  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION  COMMIT- 
TEE,  JOURNAL  OF  THE.  Edited  by 
P.  S.  Abraham,  M.A.  Nos.  2 — 4.  8vo. 
2*.  6 d.  each  net. 

-  Prize  Essays.  By  E.  S.  Ehlers  and 

S.  P.  Imfey.  8vo.  3*.  6d.  net. 

MACDONALD(G.) — Diseases  of  the  Nose. 
2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  10*.  6d.  net. 

MACLEAN  (Surgeon-General  W.  C.). — Dis¬ 
eases  of  Tropical  Climates.  Cr.  8vo. 
io*.  6 d. 

MERCIER  (Dr.  C.). — The  Nervous  System 
and  the  Mind.  8vo.  12*.  6 d. 

N  E  WM  AN  (G.). — Decline  and  Extinction 
of  Leprosy.  8vo.  2*.  6 d.  net. 

PRACTITIONER,  THE :  Index  to  Vols. 
I.-L.  8vo.  io*.  6d. 

REYNOLDS  (Sir  J.  R.) — A  System  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  Edited  by  Sir  J.  Russell  Reynolds, 
Bart.,  M.D.,  In  5  vols.  Vols.  I. — III.  and 
V.  Svo.  25*.  each. — Vol.  IV.  21s. 

- Essays  and  Addresses.  8vo.  12s.  net. 

RICHARDSON  (Sir  B.  W.).— The  Field  of 
Disease.  A  Book  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
8vo.  25*. 

SEILER  (Dr.  Carl).  — Micro-Photograph* 
in  Histology,  Normal  and  Pathologi¬ 
cal.  4to.  31*.  6 d. 

SPENDER  (J.  Kent).— Therapeutic  Means 
for  the  Relief  of  Pain.  8vo.  8*.  6 d. 

SURGERY  (THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF).  A  Systematic 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur¬ 
gery  by  Authors  of  various  Nations.  Edited 
by  John  Ashhurst,  jun.,  M.D.  7  vols. 
Roy.  8vo.  3 1*.  6 d.  each. 

THORNE  (Dr.  Thorne). — Diphtheria.  Cr. 
8vo.  8*.  6 d. 

TUBBY(A.H.), — Deformities.  8vo.  17r.net. 

WHITE  (Dr.  W.  Hale).— A  Text-Book  of 
General  Therapeutics.  Cr.  8vo.  8*.  6 d. 

WILLIAMS  (C.  T.). — Aero-Therapeutics. 
8vo.  6s.  net. 

ZIEGLER  (Ernst). — A  Text-Book  of  Pa¬ 
thological  Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Donald  Mag- 
Alister,  M.A.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  8vo. — 
Part  I.  General  Pathological  Anatomy. 
i2*.  6 d. — Part  II.  Special  Pathological 
Anatomy.  Sections  I. — VIII.  17*.  net. 
IX.-  XII.  i2*.  6 d. 

METALLURGY. 

(See  also  Chemistry.) 

HIORNS  (Arthur  H.)  — A  Text-Book  of 
Elementary  Metallurgy.  2nd  Edition. 
Gl.  8vo.  3*. 

-  Practical  Metallurgy  and  Assaying. 

Illustrated.  2nd^Edit.  Globe  8vo.  6*. 
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METALLU  R  GY — con  tin  ued. 

HIORNS  (A.  H.). — Mixed  Metals  or  Me¬ 
tallic  Alloys  Globe  Svo.  6j. 

-  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture,  Illus¬ 
trated.  Globe  3vo.  ^j.  6 d. 

-  Metal  Colouring  and  Bronzing- 

Globe  8vo.  5J. 

- — Principles  of  Metallurgy.  Gl.  8vo.  6*. 

- Questions  on  Metallurgy.  Gl.  Svo, 

sewed,  ij. 

PHILLIPS  (J.  A.). — A  Treatise  on  Orx 
Deposits.  Illustrated,  and  Edit.  Revised 
by  H.  Louis.  Svo.  285. 

METAPHY3ICS. 

(i See  under  Philosophy,  p.  32.) 

MILITARY  ART  AND  HISTORY. 

A.ITKEN  (Sir  W.). — The  Growth  of  the 
Recruit  and  Young  Soldier.  Cr.8vo.  3s.6d. 

CUNYNGHAME  (Gen.  Sir  A.  T.).  —  My 
Command  in  South  Africa,  1874 — 78. 
8vo.  12 s.  6 d. 

DILKE  (Sir  C  )  and  WILKINSON  (S.).— Im¬ 
perial  Defence.  Cr.  8vo.  35. 6 d. 

FORTESCUE  Q-  W.).  —  History  of  the 
17TH  Lancers.  Roy.  8vo.  23J.  net. 

FURZE  (A.  D.)  — Tabular  Precis  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Law.  4to.  ioj.  net. 

HOZIER  (Lieut.-Col.  H.  M.). — The  .Seven 
Weeks’  War.  ?rd  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  6j. 

— —  The  Invasions  of  England.  2  vols. 
Svo.  28J. 

MAURICE  (Maj. -Gen.). — War.  8vo.  5j.net. 

MERCUR  (Prof.  J.). — Elements  of  the 
Art  of  War.  8vo.  17J. 

MOLYNEUX  (W.  C.  F.). — Campaigning  in 
South  Africa  and  Egypt.  8vo.  ioj.  net. 

THROUGH  THE  RANKS  TO  A  COM¬ 
MISSION.  New  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  2J.  6d. 

WINGATE  (Major  F.  R.). — Mahdiism  and 
the  Egyptian  Sudan.  An  Account  ox  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Mahdiism,  and  of  Sub¬ 
sequent  Events  in  the  Sudan  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  17  Maps.  Svo.  30J.  net. 

WOLSELEY  (Field-Marshal  Viscount). -The 
Soldier’s  Pocket-Book  for  Field  Ser¬ 
vice.  ith  Edit.  i6mo,  roan.  5J. 

——  Field  Pocket-Book  for  the  Auxiliary 
Forces.  i6mo.  is.  6d. 

YOUNGHUSBAND  (G.  J.  and  F.  E.).— 
Relief  of  Chitral.  8vo.  8j.  6 d.  net. 

MINERALOGY.  {See  Geology.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

{See  under  Literature,  p.  24.) 

MUSIC. 

CHAPPELL  (W.).— Old  English  Popular 
Music.  2  vols.  4to.  42J.  net. — Edition  de 
Luxe.  4to.  84J.  net. 

FAY  (Amy).— Music-Study  in  Germany. 
Preface  by  Sir  Geo.  Grove.  Cr.  Svo.  4J.  6 d. 


GROVE  (Sir  George). — A  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  a.d.  1450 — 1889. 
Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.  In 
4  vols.  Svo.  2u.  each.  With  Illustrations  in 
Music  Type  and  Woodcut. — Also  published 
In  Parts.  Parts  I.— XIV.,  XIX.— XXII 
is.bd.  each;  XV.  XVI.  7j.;  XVII.  XVIII. 
7J.  ;  XXIII. — XXV.  Appendix,  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.A.  gs.  [Cloth 
cases  for  binding  the  volumes,  is.  each.] 

- -  A  Complete  Index  to  the  Above.  By 

Mrs.  E.  Wodehouse.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

HULLAH  (John). — Music  in  the  House 
4th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  2J.  6 d. 

TAYLOR  (Franklin). — A  Primer  of  Piano* 
forte  Playing.  Pott  Svo.  is. 

TAYLOR  (Sedley). — Sound  and  Music.  3rd 
Edit.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  8j.  6 d. 

- - A  System  of  Sight-Singing  from  tkb 

Established  Musical  Notation.  8vo. 
5J,  net. 

'  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ATKINSON  (J.  C.)  {See  Antiquities,  p.  2.) 

BADENOCH(L.  N.). — Romance  of  Insect 
World.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.)  {See  Sport,  p.  37.) 

BLANFORD  (W.  T.).  —  Geology  and 

Zoology  of  Abyssinia.  8vo.  21J. 

CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
THE.  Edit,  by  S.  F.  Harmer,  M.A.,and 
A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A.  8vo.  17J.  net  each. 
Vol.  II.  Worms,  Rotifers,  and  Polvzoa. 
By  F.  W.  Gamble,  M.  Sc  ,  Miss  L.  Shel¬ 
don,  A.  E  Shipley,  M.A.,  M.  Hartog, 
M.A.,  W.  B.  Benham,  D.Sc.,  F.  E.  Bed- 
dard,  M.A.,  and  S.  F.  Hajtmer,  M.  A. 
Vol.  III.  Molluscs  and  Brachiopods.  By 
Rev.  A.  H.  Cooke,  A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A., 
and  F.  R.  C.  Reed,  M.A.  Vol.  V.  Peripa- 
tus,  Myriapols,  Insects.  By  A.  Sedg¬ 
wick,  M.A.,  F.  G.  Sinclair,  M.A.,  and 
D.  Sharp,  M.A. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).— Tales  of  the  Birds. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

- A  Year  with  the  Birds.  Illustrated 

Cr.  Svo.  3J.  6 d. 

- Summer  Studies  of  Birds  and  Books. 

Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

HEADLEY  (F.  W  )  —Structure  and  Life 
of  Birds,  Cr.  8vo.  7 j.  6 d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Madam  How  and 
Lady  Why  ;  or,  First  Lessons  in  Earth-Loro 
for  Children.  Cr.  Svo.  3J.  6 d. 

— — -  Glaucus  or,  The  Wonders  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.  3J.  6 d. — Presentation  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo,  extra  cloth.  7J.  6d. 

MEYRICK  (E.).  —  Handbook  of  British 
Lepidoptera.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  io*.  6 d.  net. 

MIALL  (L.  C.).— Natural  History  of 
Aquatic  Insects.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

- —  Round  the  Vear.  Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

WALLACE  (Alfred  Russel).— The  Malay 
Archipelago  :  The  Land  of  the  Orang 
Utang  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  Maps  and 
Illustr.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  6j,  {See  ah*  Biology.) 

WATERTON  (Charles).— Wanderings  in 
South  America,  the  North-West  or 
the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Illustrated 
Cr.  8 vo.  6j. — People's  Edition.  4to.  6 d. 
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WHITE  (Gilbert). — Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Selborne.  Ed.  by  Frank 
Buckland.  With  a  Chapter  on  Antiquities 
by  the  Earl  of  Selborne.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

- -  Edited  by  J.  Burroughs.  2  vols.  Cr. 

8vo.  10s.  6d 

WRIGHT  (M.  O.). — Birdcraft.  Ex.  cr. 
8vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  < Set  Physics.) 

NAVAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 

DELBOS  (L.). — Lectures  Maritimes.  Cr. 
8vo.  2 s.  net. 

- Sea  Stories  for  French  Composition. 

Fcp.  8vo.  2 s.  net. 

FLAGG  (A.  T.).— Primer  of  Navigation. 
Pott  8vo.  is. 

GOW  (W.). — Marine  Insurance.  Globe 
8vo.  4s  6 d. 

KELVIN  (Lord).— Popular  Lectures  and 
Addresses. — Vol.  III.  Navigation.  Cr. 
3vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

NORWAY  (A.  H.). — History  of  the  Post 
Office  Packet  Service,  1793 — 1815.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cr.  8vo.  8s.  6 d.  net. 

ROBINSON  (Rev.  J.  L.).— Elements  of 
Marine  Surveying.  For  Junior  Naval 
Officers.  Illustrated.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo. 
7s.  6 d. 

STEBBING  (F.  C.).  —  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
WILLIAMS  (H.) — Britain’s  Naval  Power. 
Cr.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

NOVELS.  ( See  Prose  Piction,  p.  21.) 
NURSING. 

[See  under  Domestic  Economy,  p.  9.) 
OPTICS  (or  LIGHT).  (See  Physics,  p.  34.) 
PAINTING.  (See  Art,  p.  2.) 
PATHOLOGY.  (See  Medicine,  p.  28.) 

PERIODICALS. 

AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW.  [See 
History.) 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY. 
(See  Philology.) 

BRAIN.  (See  Medicine.) 

CANTERBURY  DIOCESAN  GAZETTE. 
Monthly.  8vo.  2  d. 

CENTURY  MAGAZINE.  Monthly.  8vo. 
is.  ^d. — Half  Yearly  Vols.  ids.  6d.  [Clcth 
covers  for  binding,  is.  6 d.] 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  (Set  Po¬ 
litical  Economy.) 

ECONOMICS,  THE  QUARTERLY  JOUR¬ 
NAL  OF.  (See  Political  Economy.) 

HELLENIC  STUDIES,  THE  JOURNAL 
OF.  Published  Half-Yearly  from  1880.  8vo. 
30s. ;  or  Quarterly  Parts,  15s.  net. 

The  Journal  will  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price 
to  Libraries  wishing  to  subscribe,  but  official 
application  must  in  each  case  be  made  to  the 
Council.  Information  on  this  point,  and  upon 
the  conditions  of  Membership, may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  George 
Macmillan, 29, Bedford  Street, Covent  Garden. 


JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  Edited 
by  I.  Abrahams  and  C.  G.  Montefiore 
8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION  COMMIT- 
TEE,  JOURNAL  OP".  (See  Medicine.) 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Published 
Monthly,  is. — Half-Yearly  Vols.  7J.  6d. 
each.  (Cloth  covers  for  binding,  is.  each.] 

NATURE :  A  Weekly  Illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Science.  Published  every  Thursday. 
Price  6 d.  Monthly  Parts,  2s.  and  2s.  6 d.  ; 
Current  Half-yearly  vols.,  15s.  each.  [Cases 
for  binding  vols.  is.  6 d.  each.] 

PHILOLOGY,  THE  JOURNAL  OF.  (See 

Philology.) 

PHYSICAL  REVIEW,  THE.  (See  Physics.) 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  THE.  (Set 

Psychology.) 

RECORD  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  SE¬ 
CONDARY  EDUCATION.  (See  Edu¬ 
cation,  p.  10.) 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE.  Monthly. 
8vo.  is.— Half  Yearly  Vols.  8s.  6d.  [Cloth 
covers  for  binding,  is.  6 d.] 

PHILOLOGY. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY, 
THE.  Edited  by  Prof.  Basil  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve.  4s.  6 d.  each  No.  (quarterly). 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  IN 
CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY.  Edited  by 
I.  Flagg,  W.  G.  Hale,  and  B.  I.  Wheeler. 
I.  The  C  U ^-Constructions  :  their  His¬ 
tory  and  Functions.  Part  I.  Critical  is.  id. 
net  Part  II.  Constructive  By  W.  G. 
Hale.  os.  4 d.  net. — II.  Analogy  and  the 
Scope  of  its  Application  in  Language. 
By  B.  I.  Wheeler  is. 3d.  net. 

EMERSON  (O.  F.). — History  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

- —  Brief  History  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  Cr.  8vo.  4s.  6 d.  net. 

GILES  (P.). — A  Manual  of  Comparative 
Philology  for  Classical  Students.  Cr. 
8 vo.  1  os.  6d. 

JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  AND  CLASSI¬ 
CAL  PHILOLOGY.  4  vols.  8vo.  12s.6tf.each. 

JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY.  New  Series. 
Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright  M.A.,  I.  By¬ 
water,  M.A.,  and  H.  Jackson,  M.A. 
4s.  6 d.  each  No.  (half-yearly). 

KELLNER  (Dr.  L.).  —  Historical  Out¬ 
lines  in  English  Syntax.  Revised  by  L. 
Kellner  and  ti.  Bradley.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

MACLEAN  (G.  E  ). — An  Old  and  Middle- 
English  Reader.  Cr  8vo.  8s.  net. 

MORRIS  (Rev.  Richard,  LL.D.). — Primer 
of  English  Grammar.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

-  Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical 

English  Grammar.  Pott  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

-  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Ac¬ 
cidence.  Revised  by  L.  Kellner  and  H. 
Bradley.  G1  8vo.  6s. 

MORRIS  (R.)  and  BOWEN  (H.  C.).— Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar  Exercises.  Pott  8vo.  is. 
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OLIPHANT  (T.  L.  Kington).  —  The  Old 
and  Middle  English.  Globe  8vo.  gf. 

-  The  New  English.  2vols.  Cr.  8vo.  211 

PEILE  (John).  —  A  Primer  of  Philology. 
Pott  8vo.  if. 

PELLISSIER  (E.). — French  Roots  and 
their  Families.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

TAYLOR  (Isaac). — Words  and  Places. 
9th  Edit.  Maps.  Globe  8vo.  6f. 

WETHERELL  (J.). — Exercises  on  Mor¬ 
ris’s  Primer  of  English  Grammar. 
Pott  8vo.  u. 

YONGE  (C.  M.). — History  of  Christian 
Names.  New  Edit.,  revised.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Ethics  and  Metaphysics — Logic — Psychology. 

Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).— A  Handbook 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

D’ARCY  (C.  F.). — Short  Study  of  Ethics. 
Cr.  8vo.  5$.  net. 

DEUSSEN  (P.) — Elements  of  Metaphy¬ 
sics.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

FISKE  (John).— Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philo¬ 
sophy,  based  on  the  Doctrine  of  Evolu¬ 
tion.  2  vols.  8vo.  25J. 

FOWLER  (Rev.  Thomas).  —  Progressive 
Morality  :  An  Essay  in  Ethics.  2nd  Edit. 
Cr.  8vo.  3 f  net. 

HILL  (D.  J.).— Genetic  Philosophy.  Cr. 
8vo.  7 s.  net. 

KANT. — Kant’s  Critical  Philosophy  for 
English  Readers.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
D.D.,  and  J.  H.  Bernard,  B.D.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo. — Vol.  I.  The  Kritik  of  Pure 
Reason  Explained  and  Defended.  7s.6d. 
— Vol.  II.  The  Prolegomena.  Translated, 
with  Notes  and  Appendices.  6f. 

— —  Kritik  of  Judgment.  Translated  by 
J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D.  8vo.  ioj.  net. 

KANT— MAX  MILLER.  —  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  by  Immanuel  Kant.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  F.  Max  MOller.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Ludwig  Noir6.  2  vols.  8vo. 
i6f.  each  (sold  separately). — Vol.  I.  His¬ 
torical  Introduction,  by  Ludwig  Noir£, 
etc. — Vol.  II.  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

KNIGHT  (W.  A.).— Aspects  of  Theism. 
8vo.  8f.  6 d. 

LEIBNITZ  (G.  W.). — New  Essays  con¬ 
cerning  Human  Understanding.  Trans, 
by  G.  A.  Langley.  Ex.  cr.  8vo..  14J.  net. 

MARSHALL  (H.  R.).— Pain,  Pleasure, 
and  Aesthetics.  8vo.  8s.  6 d.  net. 

- Aesthetic  Principles.  Cr.  8vo.  5 s.  net. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— Moral  and  Meta¬ 
physical  Philosophy.  2  vols.  8vo.  16 s. 


McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  James). — The  Method 
of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical 
and  Moral.  8vo.  iof.  6 d. 

-  Intuitions  of  the  Mind.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

-  Christianity  and  Positivism.  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics. 
Cr  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

-  The  Scottish  Philosophy  from  Hut¬ 
cheson  to  Hamilton,  Biographical,  Ex¬ 
pository,  Critical.  Roy.  8vo.  i6f. 

-  Realistic  Philosophy  Defended  in  a 

Philosophic  Series.  2  vols.  —  Vol.  I. 
Expository.  Vol.  II.  Historical  and 
Critical.  Cr.  8vo.  14J. 

-  First  and  Fundamental  Truths. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  Metaphysics.  8vo.  gj. 

-  The  Prevailing  Types  of  Philosophy  : 

Can  they  Logically  reach  Reality  f 

8vo.  3J.  6d. 

-  Our  Moral  Nature.  Cr.  8vo.  2j.  6d. 

MASSON  (Prof.  David). — Recent  British 
Philosophy.  3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

SHELDON  (W.  L.). — An  Ethical  Move¬ 
ment.  Cr.  8vo.  5^.  net. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry). — The  Methods 
of  Ethics.  5th  Edit.,  revised.  8vo.  14J. 

-  A  Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition. 

Containing  all  the  important  Additions  and 
Alterations  in  the  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  6j, 

-  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics 

for  English  Readers.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6 d. 

WILLIAMS  (C.  M.). — A  Review  of  the  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Ethics  founded  on  the  Theory 
of  Evolution.  Cr.  8vo.  i2f.  net. 

WINDELBAND  (W.). — History  of  Philo¬ 
sophy.  Transl.  by J.H.  Tufts.  8vo.  2if.net. 

Logic. 

BOOLE  (George).  —  The  Mathematical 
Analysis  of  Logic.  8vo.  sewed.  5f. 

BOSANQUET  (B.). — Essentials  of  Logic. 
Cr.  8vo.  3f.  net. 

CARROLL  (Lewis). — The  Game  of  Logic. 
Cr.  8vo.  3f.  net. 

- Symbolic  Logic.  I.  Elementary.  Gl. 

8vo.  2f.  net. 

JEVONS(W.  Stanley). — A  Primer  of  Logic. 
Pott  8vo.  if. 

-  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic,  De¬ 
ductive  and  Inductive.  Pott  8vo.  3f.  6 d. 

- Studies  in  Deductive  Logic.  2nd 

Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6r. 

- The  Principles  of  Science  :  Treatise  on 

Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  Cr.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

-  Pure  Logic  :  and  other  Minor  Works. 

Edited  by  R.  Adamson,  M.A.,  and  Har¬ 
riet  A.  Tevons.  8vo.  iof.  6d. 

KEYNES  (J.  N.).— Studies  and  Exercises 
in  Formal  Logic.  3rd  Edit.  8vo.  i2f. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— The  Laws  of  Dis¬ 
cursive  Thought.  A  Text-Book  of  Formal 
Logic.  Cr.  8vo.  5f. 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  K.).— A  Text-Book  of  De¬ 
ductive  Logic.  4th  Edit.  Globe  8vo.  4f.  6 d. 
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VENN  (Rev.  John). — The  Logic  of  Chance. 
2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  iox.  6 d. 

— —  Symbolic  Logic.  2ndEd.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

-  The  Principles  of  Empirical  or  In¬ 
ductive  Logic.  8vo.  i8x. 

Psychology. 

BALDWIN  (Prof.  J.  M.).— Handbook  of 
Psychology  :  Senses  and  Intellect.  8vo. 
8x.  6 d.  net. 

-  Feeling  and  Will.  8vo.  8x.  6 d.  net. 

- Elementsof Psychology.  Cr.8vo.  js.6d. 

- Mental  Development  in  the  Child 

and  the  Race.  8vo.  iox.  net. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  PI.). —The  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Mind  and  Brain.  3rd  Ed.  8vo.  8x. 

CATTELL  (J.  McK.).  —  Experimental 
Psychology.  [In  the  Press. 

CLIFFORD  (W.  K.).— Seeing  and  Think¬ 
ing.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

HALLECK  (R.  P.).— Education  of  the 
Central  Nervous  System.  Cr.Bvo.  <ix.net. 

HOFFDING  (Prof.  H.).— Outlines  of  Psy¬ 
chology.  Translated  by  M.  E.  Lowndes. 
Cr.  8vo.  6x. 

JAMES  (Prof.  William).— The  Principles  of 
Psychology.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  25 s.  net. 

- —  Text- Book  of  Psychology.  Cr.  8vo. 
7X.  net. 

JARDINE  (Rev.  Robert).— The  Elements 
of  the  Psychology  of  Cognition.  3rd 
Edit,  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 

LE WIS  (H.  K.).— The  Child  :  Its  Spiritual 
Nature.  8vo.  5 s.  net. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.). — Psychology.  Cr.  8vo. 
I.  The  Cognitive  Powers.  6s.  6d. — II. 
The  Motive  Powers.  6x.  6d. 

- -  The  Emotions.  8vo.  gs. 

MAUDSLEY  (Dr.  Henry).— The  Physiology 
of  Mind.  Cr.  8vo.  iox.  6 d. 

- The  Pathology  of  Mind.  8vo.  151.  net. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  THPL  Ed. 
by  J.  M.  Cattell  and  J.  M.  Baldwin. 
8vo.  3x.net.  Annual  Subscription,  16s. 6d.  net. 

TITCHENER  (E.  B.).— Outline  of  Psy¬ 
chology.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  6/.  6 d.  net. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.).— The  Chemistry  of 
Photography.  Cr.  8vo.  6s, 

PHYSICS  OR  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

General — Electricity  and  Magnetism — 
Heat ,  Light ,  and  Sound. 

General. 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas) :  The  Scientific 
Papers  of  the  late.  With  a  Memoir  by 
Profs.  Tait  and  Crum  Brown.  Svo.  i8x. 

BARKER  (G.  F.).  —  Physics  :  Advanced 
Course.  8vo.  21s. 

DANIELL  (A.).— A  Text-Book  of  the 
Principles  of  Physics.  Illustrated.  3rd 
Edit.  Med.  8vo.  2ix. 

-  Physics  for  Students  of  Medicinb. 

Fcp.  8 vo.  4X.  6d. 

EARL(A). — Practical  Lessons  in  Physical 
Measurement.  Cr.  8vo.  5*. 

EVERETT  (Prof.  J.  D.).— The  C.  G.  S.  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Units,  with  Tables  of  Physical 
Constants.  New  Edit.  Globe  8vo.  5$. 


FESSENDEN  (G.). — Elements  of  Physics. 
Fcp.  8 vo.  3 s. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmond). — Physics  of  the 
Earth’s  Crust.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  12X. 

GEE  (W.).  —  Short  Studies  in  Nature 
Knowledge.  Globe  8vo.  3X.  6 d. 

GORDON  (H.) — Practical  Science.  Part 
I.  Pott  Svo.  u.  [Part  II.  in  the  Press. 

GREGORY  (R.  A.). — Elementary  Prac¬ 
tical  Physics.  4to.  2x.  6 d. 

GUILLEMIN  (Am£d£e). — The  Forces  or 
Nature.  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physical  Phenomena.  455  Wood- 
cuts.  Rcy.  Svo.  21  x. 

HUXLEY  (T.  H.). — Introductory  Primer 
of  Science.  Pott  8vo.  ix. 

JONES  (Prof.  D  E.). — Examples  in  Phy¬ 
sics.  Fcp.  8vo.  3X.  6 d. 

KELVIN  (Lord). — Popular  Lectures  and 
Addresses. — Vol.  I.  Constitution  of 
Matter.  Cr.  8vo.  7 x.  6d. 

KEMPE  (A.  B.). — How  to  draw  a  Straight 
Line.  Cr.  8vo.  ix.  6 d. 

LOEWY  (B.). — Questions  and  Examples 
in  Experimental  Physics,  Sound,  Light, 
Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism 
Fcp.  8vo.  2x. 

-  A  Graduated  Course  of  Natural 

Science.  Parti.  Gl. 8vo.  2X. — Part II.  2 s.6A. 

LOUDON  (W.  J.)  and  Me  LENNAN 
(J.  C.). — Laboratory  Course  in  Experi¬ 
mental  Physics.  8vo.  8x.  6 d.  net. 

MOLLOY  (Rev.  G.). — Gleanings  in  Sci¬ 
ence  :  A  Series  of  Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  8vo.  7 x.  6 d. 

NICHOLS  (E.  L.). — Laboratory  Manual 
of  Physics  and  Applied  Electricity, 
Vol.  I.  Junior  Course  in  General  Phy¬ 
sics.  With  Tables.  Svo.  12X.  6d.  net. — 
Vol.  II.  Senior  Courses.  12X.  6d.  net. 

NICHOLS  (E.  L.)  and  FRANKLIN  (W.  S.). 
Elements  of  Physics.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Me¬ 
chanics  and  Heat.  6x.net.  Vol.  II.  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  Magnetism.  6s.  net. 

PHYSICAL  REVIEW,  THE.  Edited  by 
E.  L.  Nichols  and  E.  Merritt.  Bi- 
Monthly.  8vo.  3X.  net. 

PHYSICS  NOTE  BOOK.  4to.  2x.  6d.  net. 

SCHUSTER  (A.)  and  LEES  (C.  H.).— Inter- 
mediate  Course  of  Practical  Physics. 
Cr.  8vo.  5X. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour).  —  A  Primer  or 
Physics.  Illustrated.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

-  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Fcp.  8vo.  4x.  6d. — Questions  2 s. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac¬ 
tical  Physics.  Illustrated. — General  Phy 
sical  Processes.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.). — Lectures  on  some 
Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science. 
3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  qx. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

CUMMING  (Linnaeus). — An  Introduction 
to  Electricity.  4th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo,  Sx.  6d. 

DAY  (R.  E.). — Electric  Light  Arithmetic. 
Pott  8vO.  2X. 
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’Electricity— continued. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Andrew). — The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Absolute  Measurements 
in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2  vols. 
Cr  8vo.  Vol.  I.  12s.  6d. — Vol.  II.  2parts.  25J. 

-  Absolute  Measurements  in  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  Magnetism.  Fcp.  8vo.  5J.  6 d. 

- Magnetism  and  Electricity.  8vo. 

[In  the  Press. 

GUILLEMIN  (A.). — Electricity  and  Mag¬ 
netism.  A  Popular  Treatise.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Super  Roy.  8vo.  31J.  6d. 

HEAVISIDE  (O.)  —  Electrical  Paters. 
2  vols.  8vo.  30$.  net. 

HERTZ  (H.). — Electric  Waves.  Transl. 
by  D.  E.  Jones,  B.Sc.  8vo.  ioj.  net. 

- Miscellaneous  Papers.  Translated  by 

Jones  and  Schott.  8vo.  ioj.  net. 

JACKSON  (D.  C.). — Text-Book  on  Elec¬ 
tro-Magnetism.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
9r.net.  Vol.  II.  14J.  net. 

KELVIN  (Lord).  —  Papers  on  Electro¬ 
statics  and  Magnetism.  8vo.  i8r. 

LODGE  (Prof.  Oliver). — Modern  Views  of 
Electricity.  Illust.  Cr.  8vo.  6r.  6 d. 

MENDENHALL  (T.  C.)  —A  Century  of 
Electricity.  Cr.  8vo.  4r.  6 d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Ealfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac¬ 
tical  Physics.  Cr.  8vo.  Illustrated. — Elec¬ 
tricity  and  Magnetism,  -js.  6 d. 

-  Practical  Physics  for  Schools.  Gl. 

8vo. — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2S.td. 

THOMPSON  (Prof.  Silvanus  P.).  —  Ele¬ 
mentary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.  New  Edition.  Illustrated. 
Fcp.  8vo.  4r.  6 d. 

TURNER  (H.  H.). — Examples  on  Heat 
and  Electricity.  Cr.  8vo.  2r.  6 d. 

Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 

JOHNSON (A.).-Sunshine.  Illust.  Cr.8vo.6r. 

JONES  (Prof.  D.  E.). — Heat,  Light,  and 
Sound.  Globe  8vo.  2r.  6 d. — Heat,  sepa¬ 
rately,  u. 

-  Lessons  in  Heat  and  Light.  Globe 

8vo.  3r.  6 d. 

MARTINEAU  (C.  A.). — Easy  Lessons  in 
Heat.  Gl.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.). — Sound.  A  Series  of 
Simple  Experiments.  Illustr.  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.6d . 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.)  and  BARNARD  (C.)— 
Light.  A  Series  of  Simple  Experiments. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  2r.  6 d. 

PARKINSON  (S.).— A  Treatise  on  Optics. 
4th  Edit.,  revised.  Cr.  8vo.  ror.  6 d. 

PEABODY  (Prof.  C.  H.). — Thermodynamics 
of  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat- 
Engines.  8vo.  2ir. 

PRESTON  T.).— The  Theory  of  Light. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  155.  net. 

-  The  Theory  of  Heat.  8vo.  17 r.  net. 

RAYLEIGH  (Lord).— Theory  of  Sound. 
2  vols.  8vo.  i2r.  net  each. 

SHANN  (G.).— An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Heat  in  Relation  to  Steam  and  the 
Steam-Engine.  Illustr.  Cr.  8vo.  4r.  6 d. 


SPOTTISWOODE  (W.).— Polarisation  of 
Light.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  3r.  6 d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac¬ 
tical  Physics.  Cr.  8vo.  Illustrated. — 
Optics,  Heat,  and  Sound.  [In  the  Press. 

— —  Practical  Physics  for  Schools.  Gl. 
8vo. — Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 

STOKES  (Sir  George  G.). — On  Light.  The 
Burnett  Lectures.  Cr.  Svo.  7 s.  6 d. 

STONE  (W.  H.). — Elementary  Lessons  on 
Sound.  Illustrated.  Fcp.  8vo.  31.  6d. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.).— Heat.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

TAYLOR  (Sedley). — Sound  and  Music.  2nd 
Edit.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  8$.  6 d. 

TURNER  (H.  H.).  (See  Electricity.) 

WRIGHT  (Lewis). — Light.  A  Course,  of 
Experimental  Optics.  Illust.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

YEO  (J.).— Steam  and  the  Marine  Steam 
Engine.  8vo.  7 j.  6 d.  net. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  and  METEOROLOGY. 

BLANFORD  (H.  F.). — The  Rudiments  of 
Physical  Geography  for  the  Use  of 
Indian  Schools.  Illustr.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

-  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Climates 

and  Weather  of  India,  Ceylon  and 
Burmah,  and  the  Storms  of  Indian 
Seas.  8vo.  12$  6 d. 

FERREL  (Prof.  W.). — A  Popular  Treatise 
on  the  Winds.  2nd  Ed.  8vo.  17$.  net. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— A  Primer  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Geography.  Illustr.  Pott  8vo.  it. 

-  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical 

Geography.  Illustrated.  Fcp.  8vo.  4*.  6 d. 

-  Questions  on  the  same.  is.  6 d. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Physiography. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

L0CKYER(J.  Norman).— Outlines  of  Phy¬ 
siography  :  the  Movements  of  the 
Earth.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo,  swd.  is.  6 d. 

RUSSELL(T,) — Meteorology.  8vo.  i6j.net. 

SIMMONS  (A.  T.).— Physiography  for 
Beginners.  Gl.  8vo  2j.  6d. 

TARR  (R.  S.).  —  Elementary  Physical 
Geography.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

BIEDERMANN  (W.).  —  Electro-Physio- 
logy.  Trans,  by  F.  A.  Welby.  8vo.  17J  net. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  Michael).— A  Text-Book  OF 
Physiology.  Illustrated.  6th  Edit.  8vo. — 
Part  I.  Book  I.  Blood:  the  Tissues  of 
Movement,  the  Vascular  Mechanism, 
ioj.  6d.— Part  II.  Book  II.  The  Tissues  of 
Chemical  Action,  with  their  Respective 
Mechanisms:  Nutrition.  10 s.  6d. — Part 
III.  Book  III.  The  Central  Nervous 
System.  7 s.  6 d. — Part  IV.  Book  III.  The 
Senses,  and  some  Special  Muscular 
Mechanisms.— Book  IV.  The  Tissues  and 
Mechanisms  of  Reproduction,  ioj.  6 d. 
— Appendix,  by  A.  S.  Lea.  7s.  6 d. 

-  A  Primer  of  Physiology.  Pott  8vo.  is. 
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FOSTER  (Prof.  M.)  and  LANGLEY  (J.  N.) 
— A  Course  of  Elementary  Practical 
Physiology  and  Histology.  Cr.  8vo.  ^ s.6d 

FOSTER  (Prof.  M.)  and  SHORE  (L.  E.).— 
Physiology  for  Beginners.  Gl.  8vo.  2s.6d. 

GAMGEE  (Arthur). — A  Text-Book  of  the 
Physiological  Chemistry  of  the  Animal 
Body.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  i8r.  Vol.  II.  i8f. 

HUMPHRY  (Prof.  Sir  G.  M.). — The  Human 
Foot  and  the  Human  Hand.  Illustrated. 
Fcp.  8vo.  4J.  6 d. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  Thos.  H.).  —  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Physiology.  Fcp.  8vo.  4*.  6 d. 

—— -  Questions.  ByT.Alcock.  Pott8vo.  is.6d. 

KIMBER  (D.  C.). — Anatomy  and  Physio¬ 
logy  for  Nurses.  8vo.  iof.  net. 

MIVART  (St.  George). — Lessons  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Anatomy.  Fcp.  8vo.  6f.  6 d. 

PETTIGREW  (J.  Bell), — The  Physiology 
of  the  Circulation  in  Plants  in  the 
Lower  Animals  and  in  Man.  8vo.  i2f. 

SEILER  (Dr.  Carl). — Micro-Photographs 
in  Histology,  Normal  and  Pathologi¬ 
cal.  4to.  3  is.  6d. 

WIEDERSHEIM(R.). — The  Structure  of 
Man.  Translated  by  H.  M.  Bernard. 
Revised  by  G.  B.  Howes.  8vo.  8$.  net. 

POETRY.  (See  under  Literature,  p.  17.) 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

B  ^STABLE  (Prof.  C.  F.). — Public  Finance. 
2nd  Ed.  Svo.  t2 s.  6 d.  net. 

B<3HM-BAWERK(Prof.). — Capital  and  In¬ 
terest.  Transl.  by  W.  Smart.  8vo.  12f.net. 

— —  The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital.  By 
the  same  Translator.  8vo.  i2f.  net. 

BONAR  (James). — Malthus  and  his  Work. 
Svo.  i2j.  6d. 

- Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Adam 

Smith.  8vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

BRUCE  (P.  A.).,  ( See  under  History.) 

CAIRNES  (J.  E.). — Some  Leading  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Political  Economy  newly  Ex¬ 
pounded.  Svo.  14J. 

-  The  Character  and  Logical  Method 

of  Political  Economy.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

CANTILLON.— Essai  sur  le  Commerce. 
i2mo.  75.  net. 

CLARE  (G  ).— A  B  C  of  the  Foreign  Ex¬ 
changes.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  net. 

CLARKE  (C.  B.).  —  Speculations  from 
Political  Economy.  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE.  Studies  in  His¬ 
tory,  Economics,  and  Public  Laws.  4 
yols.  8 vo.  i8f.  net.  each. 

COMMONS  (J.  R.) — Distribution  of 

Wealth.  Cr.  8vo  7 s.  net. 

COSSA  (L.). — Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Political  Economy.  Translated  by 
L.  Dyer.  Cr.  Svo.  8s.  6 d.  net. 

DAVENPORT  (H.  J.). — Outlines  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Theory.  8vo.  8s.  6 d  net. 

DE  ROUSIERS  (P.). — Labour  Question  in 
Britain.  Translated.  8vo.  12s.  net. 

DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECON¬ 
OMY,  A.  By  various  Writers.  Ed.  R.  H.  I. 
Palgrave.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  ss.6d.  each  net. 
— Vols.  I.  II.  Med.  8vo.  2if.  net  each. 


ECONOMIC  CLASSICS.  Edited  by  W.  J 
Ashley  Globe  8vo.  3f.  net.  each. 

Select  Chapters  from  the  “  Wealth  of 
Nations”  of  Adam  Smith. 

First  Six  Chapters  of  “  Principles  of  Po¬ 
litical  Economy”  of  David  Ricardo. 
Parallel  Chapters  from  First  and 
Second  Editions  of  “Principle  of 
Population.”  By  T.  R.  Malthus. 
England’s  Treasure  by  Forraign  Trade. 
By  T.  Mun. 

Peasant  Rents.  By  Richard  Jones. 
Mercantile  System.  By  G.  Schmoller. 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  —  The 
Journal  of  the  British  Economic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Edit,  by  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 
Published  Quarterly.  Svo.  4f.  net.  (Part  I. 
April,  1891.)  Vols.  I. -IV.  21J.  neteach.  [Cloth 
Covers  for  binding  Volumes,  if.  6 d.  net  each.] 

ECONOMICS:  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of.  Vol.II.PartsII.III.lv.  2f.6rf.net  each. 
— Vol.  III.  4  parts.  2s.6d.  neteach. — Vol.  IV. 
4parts.  2f.6rf.net each. — Vol.V.  4parts.  2 s.6d, 
neteach. — Vol.  VI.  4  parts.  2s. 6d.  net  each. 
— Vol.  VII.  4  parts.  2s. 6d.  net  each. — Vol. 
VIII.  4  parts.  2f.  6 d.  net  each. — Vol.  IX. 
4  parts.  2f.  6 d.  net  each. — Vol.  X.  Part  I. 
2f.  6 d.  net. 

EDGCUMBE(Sir  R.). — Popular  Fallacies 
Regarding  Bimetallism.  Crown  8vo, 
3f.  6 d  net. 

FAWCETT  (Henry). — Manual  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy.  7th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  12 s. 

- -  An  Explanatory  Digest  of  the  above. 

By  C.  A.  Waters.  Cr.  8vo.  2f .  6 d. 

FAWCETT  (Mrs.  H.). — Political  Econ¬ 
omy  for  Beginners,  with  Questions. 
7th  Edit.  Pott  8vo.  2 f.  6a?. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  MAT¬ 
TERS.  By  A  Banker’s  Daughter.  2nd 
Edit.  Pott  Svo.  if. 

FONDA  (A.  J.). — Honest  Money.  Cr.  Svo. 
3f.  6 d.  net. 

GILMAN  (N.  P.).  —  Profit-Sharing  be¬ 
tween  Employer  and  Employee.  Cr. 
8vo.  7f.  6 d. 

GOSCHEN  (Rt.  Hon.  George  J.). — Reports 
and  Speeches  on  Local  Taxation.  Svo.  5 f. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  UNPROTECTED:  In 
Every-day  Matters  relating  to  Pro¬ 
perty  and  Income.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  3 s.  6 d. 

GUNTON  (George). — Wealth  and  Pro- 
gress.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

HALLE  (E.  von). — Trusts  or  Industrial 
Combinations  and  Coalitions  in  the 
United  States.  Cr.  8vo.  5f.  net. 

HELM  (E.). — The  Joint  Standard.  Cr. 
8vo.  3f.  6 d.  net. 

HIGGS  (H.).— The  Physiocrats.  Cr.  8vo. 
3J.  6d.  net. 

HOWELL  (George).  —  The  Conflicts  of 
Capital  and  Labour.  Cr.  8vo.  7f.  6d. 

- A  Handy  Book  of  the  Labour  Laws. 

3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  3f.  6 d.  net. 

JEVONS  (W.  Stanley). — A  Primer  of  Politi  • 
cal  Economy.  Pott  8vo.  if. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY — continued. 

JEVONS  (W.  S.). — The  Theory  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy.  3rd  Ed.  8vo.  10s.  6 rf. 

- -  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Fi¬ 
nance.  Edit.  byH.  S.  Foxwell.  8vo.  21s 

KEYNES  (J.  N.). — The  Scope  and  Method 
of  Political  Economy.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  net. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  Alfred). — Principles  of 
Economics.  ^rdEd.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  12s. 6d.  net. 

- Elements  of  Economics  of  Industry. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6rf, 

MARTIN  (Frederick).  —  The  History  of 
Lloyds,  and  of  Marine  Insurance  in 
Great  Britain.  8vo.  14J. 

MENGER  (C.). — The  Right  to  the  whole 
Produce  of  Labour.  Transl.  by  M.  E. 
Tanner.  [ In  the  Press. 

PLEHN  (C.  C.). — Introduction  to  Public 
Finance.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

PRICE  (L.  L.  F.  R  ). — Industrial  Peace  s 
its  Advantages,  Methods,  and  Diffi 
CULTiES.  Med.  8vo.  6j. 

QUESNAY  (F.). — Tableau  Oeconomique. 
4to.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

RABBENO  (U-). — American  Commercial 
Policy.  8vo.  12J.  net. 

RAE  (J.). — Eight  Hours  for  Work.  Cr. 
8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

RICARDO. — Chapters  I. — VI.  of  “  The 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation.”  Globe  8vo.  3s.  net. 

SELIGMAN  (E.  R.  A.).— Essays  in  Taxa¬ 
tion.  8vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry). — The  Principles 
of  Political  Economy.  [ New  Ed.  in  Press. 

SMART  (W.). — An  Introduction  to  this 
Theory  of  Value.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  net. 

-  Studies  in  Economics.  Ex.  cr.  8vo. 

8j.  6 d.  net. 

SMITH  (Adam). — Select  Chapters  from 
“The  Wealth  of  Nations.”  G1.8vo.  3j.net. 

TAUSSIG  (F.  W.).— Wages  and  Capital. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j.  net. 

WALKER  (Francis  A.).— First  Lessons  in 
Political  Economy.  Cr.  8vo.  5 s. 

- -  A  Brief  Text-Book  of  Political 

Economy.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 

- — -  Political  Economy.  8vo.  i2J.  6 d. 

- -  The  Wages  Question.  Ext.  cr.  8vo, 

Sj.  6d.  net. 

— —  Money.  New  Edit.  Ext.cr.8vo.8j.6rf.net. 

-  Money  in  its  Relation  to  Trade  and 

Industry.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6rf. 

- -  International  Bimetallism.  Cr.  8vo. 

5 j.  net. 

WALLACE  (A.  R.). — Bad  Times  :  An  Essay. 
Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

WICKSTEED  (Ph.  H.).— The  Alphabet  of 
Economic  Science. — I.  Elements  of  the 
Theory  of  Value  or  Worth.  G1.8vo.  2j.6rf. 

WIESER(F.  von).— Natural  Value.  Edit, 
by  W.  Smart,  M.A.  8vo.  ioj.  net. 

WILLOUGHBY  (W.  W.). — Nature  of  the 
State.  8vo.  12J.  6rf. 
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(See  also  History,  p.  11.) 

ADAMS  (Sir  F.  O.)  and  CUNNINGHAM. 
(C.) — The  Swiss  Confederation.  3vo.  14*. 

BRIGHT  (John). — Speeches  on  Questions 
of  Public  Policy.  Edit,  by  J.  E.  Thorold 
Rogers.  With  Portrait.  2  vols.  8vo.  25J. 
— Popular  Edition.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  3 s.  6 rf. 

-  Public  Addresses.  Edited  by  J.  E.  T. 

Rogers.  8vo.  14J. 

BRYCE  (Jas.,  M.P.). — The  American  Com¬ 
monwealth.  3rd  Edit.  Ext.  cr.  8vo. 
2  vols.  12 s.  6 rf.  each. 

BUCKLAND  (Anna). — Our  National  In¬ 
stitutions.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

BURKE  (Edmuud). — Letters,  Tracts,  and 
Speeches  on  Irish  Affairs.  Edited  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  with  Preface.  Cr.8vo.  6j. 
— —  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Ed.  by  F.  G.  Selby.  Globe  8vo.  5#. 

- Speech  on  American  Taxation,  Speech 

on  Conciliation  with  America,  Letter 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol.  Edited  by 
F.  G.  Selby.  Globe  8vo.  3J.  6 rf. 

CAIRNES  (J.  E.). — Political  Essays.  8vo. 
10 s.  6  rf. 

—  The  Slave  Power.  8vo.  ioj.  6 rf 

CHIROL  (V.). — The  Far  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion.  8vo.  8j.  6 rf.  net. 

CX)BDEN  (Richard). — Speeches  on  Ques¬ 
tions  of  Public  Policy.  Ed.  by  J.  Bright 
and  L  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  Gl.  8vo.  35. 6 rf. 

DICEY  (Prof.  A.  V.). — Letters  on  Unionist 
Delusions.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6 rf. 

DILKE  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.). — Greater 
Britain,  gth  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

- Problems  of  Greater  Britain.  Maps. 

3rd  Edit.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  12s.  6 rf. 

DONISTHORPE  (Wordsworth).— Individ¬ 
ualism  :  A  System  of  Politics.  8vo. 

— —  Law  in  a  Free  State.  Cr.  8vo.  5J.  net. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN,  THE.— His  Rights 
and  Responsibilities.  Ed-  by  Henrv  Craik, 
C.B.  New  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6 rf.  each. 
Central  Government.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 
The  Electorate  and  the  Legislature. 

By  Spencer  Walpole. 

The  Land  Laws.  By  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
Bart.  2nd  Edit. 

The  Punishment  and  Prevention  of 
Crime.  By  Col.  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane. 
Local  Government.  By  M.  D.  Chalmers. 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  :  Part  I.  In¬ 
dia.  By  J.  S  Cotton,  M.A. — II.  The 
Colonies.  By  E.  I.  Payne. 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Educa¬ 
tion.  Bv  Henry  Craik,  C.B. 

The  State  and  the  Church.  By  Hon, 
Arthur  Elliott.  M.P. 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade. 

By  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 

The  Poor  Law.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle. 
The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour.  By 
W.  Stanley  Jevons.  3rd.  Edit.  By  M. 
Cabab£. 

Justice  and  Police.  By  F.  W.  Maitland. 
Foreign  Relations.  By  S.  Walpole. 
The  National  Budget  ;  National  Debt  j 
Taxes  and  Rates.  By  A.  J.  Wilson. 
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FAWCETT  (Henry).  —  Speeches  on  some 
Current  Political  Questions.  8vo. 
ios.  6 d. 

FAWCETT  (Henry  and  Mrs.  H.). — Essays 
and  Lectures  on  Political  and  Social 
Subjects.  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

FISKE  (John). — American  Political  Ideas 
Viewed  from  the  Stand-point  of  Uni¬ 
versal  History.  Cr.  8vo.  4$. 

-  Civil  Government  in  the  United 

States  considered  with  some  Reference 
to  its  Origin.  Cr.  8vo.  6j.  6d. 

FREEMAN  (E.  A.).  —  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment.  What  are  They? 
4th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  is. 

-  The  Growth  of  the  English  Consti¬ 
tution.  5th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  5 s. 

-  Comparative  Politics.  2nd  Edit. 

8vo.  8j.  6 d. 

HILL  (Florence  D.). — Children  of  the 
State.  Edited  by  Fanny  Fowke.  Crown 
8  vo,  3J.  6 d. 

HILL  (Octavia). — Our  Common  Land,  anu 
other  Essays.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  31'.  6 d. 

JENKS  (Prof.  Edward). — The  Government 
of  Victoria  (Australia).  Svo.  14J. 

LOWELL  (J.  R.).  ( See  Collected  Works.) 

LUB  BOCK  (Sir  J.).  ( See  Collected  Works.) 

MACKNIGHT  (J.).— Ulster  as  it  is.  uvols. 
8 vo.  21J.  net. 

MATHEW  (E.  J.)-Representative  Govern¬ 
ment.  Gl.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

PARKIN  (G.  R.). — Imperial  Federation. 
Cr.  Svo.  4J.  6 d. 

-  The  Great  Dominion,  Studies  in 

Canada.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart.). — Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Science  of 
Politics.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

-  Leading  Cases  pone  into  English. 

Crown  8vo  3s.  6 d. 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS.  Svo.  6s. 

ROUTLEDGE  (Jas.). — Popular  Progress 
in  England.  Svo.  16$. 

RUSSELL  (Lord).— New  Views  ov  Ire 
land.  Cr.  Svo.  is.  6 d. 

-  The  Parnell  Commission  :  The  Open¬ 
ing  Speech  for  the  Defence.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 
— Popular  Edition.  Sewed,  is. 

SEELEY  (Sir  J.  R.). — Introduction  to 
Political  Science.  Gl.  8vo.  5J. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry). — The  Elements 
of  Politics.  8vo.  14J.  net. 

SMITH  (Goldwin). — Canada  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Question.  Svo.  8j.  net. 

- The  United  States,  1492 — 1871.  Cr. 

8vo.  8j.  6 d. 

STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.  (Sot 

under  Statistics.) 

STRACHEY  (J.  St.  L.).— The  Empire.  Gl. 
8vo.  is.  6d. 


TRENCH  (Capt.  F.). — The  Russo-Indian 
Question.  Cr.  8vo.  7 j.  6d. 

WALLACE  (Sir  Donald  M„). — Egypt  and 
the  Egyptian  Question.  3vo.  14J. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

(See  under  Philosophy,  p.  33.) 

SCULPTURE.  (See  Art.) 

SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

BARNETT (E.  A.). — Training  of  Girls  for 
Work.  Gl.  8vo.  2j.  6 d. 

BOOTH  (C.). — A  Picture  of  Pauperism. 
Cr.  Svo.  5$.-- Cheap  Edit.  8vo  Swd.,  6 d. 

- -  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of 

London.  Vols.  I.-IV.  Cr.  8vo.  3s. 6d.  each. — 
Vols.  V.  VI.  VII.  and  VIII  ,  7 j.  6 d.  net  each 
vol. — Maps  to  illustrate  the  above.  5J. 

- The  Aged  Poor  in  England  and 

Wales — Condition.  E.\t.  crowr  8vo. 
8j.  6 d.  net. 

BOSANQUET(B.). — Aspects  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Various  Writers.  Ed.  by 
B.  Bosanquet.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6 d.  net. 

BOSANQUET  (Mrs.). — Rich  and  Poor. 
Cr.  Svo.  ?j.  6d.  net. 

DRAGE  (G.). — The  Unemployed.  Cm.  Svo. 
3s.  6 d.  net. 

DYER(H.). — The  Evolution  of  Industry. 
8vo.  ioj.  net. 

FAWCETT  (H.  and  Mrs.  H.).  (See  Politics.) 

GIDDINGS(F.  H.). — Principles  of  Socio¬ 
logy.  8vo.  12. • .  6 d.  net. 

GOLDIE  (J.).  —The  Poor  and  their  Happi¬ 
ness  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6d.  net. 

HILL  (Octavia). — Homes  of  the  London 
Poor.  Cr.  8vo,  sewed,  is. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Social  Diseases 
and  Worse  Remedif-s  :  Letters  to  the 
"Times.”  Cr.  8vo.  sewed,  tj.net. 

KIDD  (B.).— Social  Evolution.  Cr.  8vo. 

5J.  net. 

MAYO-SMITH  (R.).  —  Statistics  and 
Sociology.  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

PEARSON  (C.  H.). — National  Life  and 
Character:  A  Forecast.  Cr.  8vo.  5j.net. 

STANLEY  (Hon.  Maude).  —  Clubs  for 
Working  Girls.  Cr.  8vo  3s.  6d. 

WRIXON  (Sir  H.). — Socialism  Svo.  ios.6d. 
SOUND.  (See  under  Physics,  p.  34  ) 
SPORT. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.). — Wild  Beasts 
and  their  Ways  :  Reminiscences  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  from 
1845 — 88.  Illustrated.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  12J.  6 d. 

CHASSERESSE(D.). — Sporting  Sketches. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

CLARK  (R.).-  -Golf  :  A  Royal  and  Ancient 
Game.  Small  4to.  8j.  6 d.  net. 
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EDWARDS-MOSS  (Sir  J.  E.,  Bart). -A 
Season  in  Sutherland.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

KINGSLEY  (G.). — Sketches  in  Sport  and 
Natural  History.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  [InPress. 
LOCKYER(J.  N.)and  RUTHERFORD  (W). 
Rules  of  Golf.  32mo.  ix.  6 d.  ;  roan,  zs. 


STATISTICS. 

STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.  Sta¬ 
tistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States 
of  the  World  for  the  Y ear  1897.  Revised  after 
Official  Returns.  Ed.  by  J.  Scott  Keltib 
and  I.  P.  A.  Renwick.  Cr.  8vo.  10 s.  6 d. 

SURGERY.  ( See  Medicine.) 

SWIMMING. 

LEAHY  (Sergeant). — The  Art  of  Swimming 
in  the  Eton  Style.  Cr.  8vo.  zs. 


TFPTTN’OT  nnv 

BENEDIKT(R.)and  LEWKOWITSCH(J.) 
— Chemical  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats, 
Waxes,  and  t.  heir  Commercial  Products 
8vo.  21J.  net. 

BENSON  (W.  A.  S.). — Handicraft  and 
Design.  Cr.  8vo.  $s.  net. 

BURDETT  (C.  W.  B.). — Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacture  Cr.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

DEGERDON  (W.  E.). — The  Grammar  of 
Woodwork.  4to.  3X.  ;  sewed,  zs. 

FOX  (T.  W.). — The  Mechanism  of  Weav¬ 
ing.  Cr.  8vo.  7$.  6d.  net. 

LETHABY  (W.  R.). — Lead  Work.  Cr.  8vo. 
4X.  6 d.  net. 


LOUIS  (H.). — Handbook  of  Gold-Milling. 
Cr.  8vo.  iox.  net. 


TAGGART  (W.  S.). — Cotton  Spinning. 
Cr.  8vo.  45.  net. 

VICKERMAN  (C.). — Woollen  Spinning. 
Cr.  8vo.  6x.  net. 


WALKER  (Louisa). — Varied  Occupations 
in  Weaving  and  Cane  and  Straw  Work. 
Globe  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

- Varied  Occupations  in  String  Work. 

By  the  same.  Gl.  8vo.  3 s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Bible — History  of  the  Christian  Church — 
The  Church  of  England — Devotional  Books 
—  The  Fathers — Hymnology — Sermons,  Lee 
lures,  Addresses,  and  Theological  Essays. 

The  Bible. 

History  oj  the  Bible — 

The  Bible  in  the  Church.  By  Right  Rev. 
Bp.  Westcott.  xoth  edit.  Pott8vo.  4s. 6d. 

Biblical  History — 

The  Bible  for  Home  Reading.  ByC.  G. 

Montefiore.  Part  I.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 
The  Modern  Readers  Bible.  A  Series 
of  Books  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  pre¬ 
sented  in  Modern  Literary  Form.  Ed.  by 
R.  G.  Moulton,  M.A. 

Proverbs.  A  Miscellany  of  Sayings  and 
Poems  embodying  isolated  Observations  of 
Life.  zs.  6 d. 

Ecclesiasticus.  A  Miscellany  including 
longer  compositions,  still  embodying  only 
isolated  Observations  of  Life.  zs.  6d. 
Ecclesiastes — Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Each 
is  a  Series  of  Connected  Writings  embody¬ 
ing,  from  different  standpoints,  a  Solution 
of  the  whole  Mystery  of  Life.  2X.  61. 


Biblical  History — 

The  Book  of  Job.  A  Dramatic  Poem  in 
which  are  embodied  Varying  Solutions  of 
the  Mystery  of  Life.  zs.  6 d. 
Deuteronomv.  zs.  6d. 

Genesis,  zs.  6 d. 

The  Exodus,  zs.  6a' . 

The  J  udges.  zs.  6d. 

So i  om on’s  Song.  zs.  6d. 

The  Kings,  zs.  6 d. 

The  Chronicles. 


Bible  Lessons.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott. 
Cr.  8vo.  4X  6 d. 

Side-Lights  upon  Bible  ITistory.  By 
Mrs.  Sydney  Buxton.  Cr.  8vo.  5 s. 
Stories  from  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  A.  J. 

Church.  Illust.  Cr.8vo.  2 parts.  3j.6rf.each. 
Bible  Readings  selected  from  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
By  Rev.  J.  A.  Cross.  Gl.  8vo.  zs.  6 d. 

A  Class-Book  of  Old  Testament  His¬ 
tory.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Macleak.  Pott  8vo. 
4  s.  6a. 

A  Class-Book  of  New  Testament  His¬ 
tory.  By  the  same.  Pott  8vo.  5J.  td. 

A  Shilling  Book  of  Old  Testament 
History.  By  the  same.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

A  Shilling  Book  of  New  Testament 
History.  By  the  same.  Pott  8vo.  ix. 
The  Children’s  Treasury  of  Bible 
Stories.  By  Mrs.  H.  Gaskoin.  Pott  8vo. 
is.  each. — Part  I.  Old  Testament ;  II. 
New  Testament ;  III.  Three  Apostles. 
The  Nations  Around  Israel.  By  A. 
Keary.  Cr.  8vo.  3X.  6 d. 

T  ie  Old  Testament — 

Scripture  Readings  for  Schools  and 
Families.  ByC.  M.  Yonge.  Globe  8vo. 
ix.  6 d.  each  :  also  with  comments,  3X.  6 d. 
each.  —  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy.  — 
Joshua  to  Solomon. — Kings  and  the 
Prophets. — The  GospelTimes. — Apos¬ 
tolic  Times. 

The  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  Prof.  Kirkpatrick.  Cr.  8vo. 
3X.  net. 

Doctrine  of  the  Prophets.  By  Prof. 

Kirkpatricic.  Cr.  8vo.  6x. 

The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the 
Old  Testament.  By  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Cr.  8vo.  3X.  6 d. 

The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  By  same.  Cr.  8vo.  3X.  6 d. 
The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Prof.  H.  E.  Ryle.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6x. 
Philo  and  Holy  Scripture.  By  Prof. 
H.  E.  Ryle.  Cr.  8vo.  xox.  net. 

The  Pentateuch — 

An  Historico-Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hexa- 
Teuch  (Pentateuch  and  Book  of 
Joshua).  By  Prof.  A.  Kuenen.  Trans 
by  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.  8vo.  141 

The  Psalms — 

The  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged. 

By  Four  Friends.  Cr.  8vo.  5s.  net. 
Golden  Treasury  Psalter.  Student’s 
Edition  of  the  above.  Pott  8vo.  2x.  6 d.  net. 
The  Psalms.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  A.  C.  Jennings,  M.A.,  and  W.  H. 
Lowe,  M.A.  2  vols  Cr.  8vo.  iox.  6d.  each. 
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Isaiah — 

Isaiah  xl.— -lxvi.  With  the  Shorter  Pro 
phecies  allied  to  it.  Edited  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  Cr.  8vo.  5J. 

A  Bible-Reading  for  Schools.  The  Great 
Prophecy  of  Israel’s  Restoration  (Isaiah 
xl. — lxvi.).  Arranged  and  Edited  for  Young 
Learners.  By  M.  Arnold.  Pott  8vo.  ij. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  Chronologically 
Arranged.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne.  Cr. 
8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Zechariah — 

The  Hebrew  Student’s  Commentary  on 
Zechariah,  Hebrew  and  LXX.  By  W.  H. 
Lowe,  M.A.  Svo.  ioj.  6d. 

The  New  Testament — 

The  Messages  of  the  Books.  Discourses 
and  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  Archd.  Farrar.  8vo.  14J. 

On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English 
New  Testament.  With  an  Appendix  on 
the  last  Petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  By 
Bishop  Lightfoot.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6d. 

The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament  By 
F.  D.  Maurice.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  12s. 

A  General  Survey  of  the  History  of 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
during  the  First  Four  Centuries.  By 
Bishop  Westcott.  Cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d 

Greek-Eng^ish  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament.  By  W.  J.  Hickie,  M.A. 
Pott  8vo.  3$. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Original 
Greek.  The  Text  revised  by  Bishop 
Westcott,  D.D.,  and  Prof.  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  D.D.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  ior.  6 d. 
each. — Vol.  I.  Text. — Vol.  II.  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Appendix. 

School  Edition  of  the  above.  Pott  Svo, 
4 s.  6 d.  ;  Pott  8vo,  roan,  5s.  6 d.  ;  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  6$.  6 a.  — Library  Edition.  8vo. 
10$.  net. 

Essentials  of  New  Testament  Greek. 
By  J.  H.  Huddilston.  Pott  8vo.  3J.net. 

The  Gospels — 

The  Common  Tradition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  In  the  Text  of  the  Revised 
Version.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott  and 
W.  G.  Rushbrooke.  Cr.  Svo.  3J.  6 d. 

Synopticon  ;  An  Exposition  of  the  Common 
Matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  W.  G. 
Rushbrooke.  Printed  in  Colours.  4to.  35J. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Four 
Gospels.  ByBp.WESTCOTT.Cr.8vo.  zos.td. 

The  Composition  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
By  Rev.  Arthur  Wright.  Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek.  By 
Rev.  A.  Wright.  4to.  6s.  net. 

Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels.  By 
F.  H.  Chase.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Akhmim  Fragment  of  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  By  H.  B. 
Swete.  8vo.  5 s.  net. 


Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — 

The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Rev.  A.  Sloman.  Fcp.8vo.  2s.6d 

Gospel  of  St.  Mark — 

School  Readings  in  the  Greek  Testa 
ment.  Being  the  Outlines  of  the  Life  ol 
our  Lord  as  given  by  St.  Mark,  with  add*' 
tions  from  the  Text  of  the  other  Evange- 
lists.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 6d. 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke — 

Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  a  id  Note* 
by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.  Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Si 
Luke.  By  F.  D.  Maurice.  Cr.  Svo.  31  6 J. 

Gospel  of  St.  John — 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  F.  D_ 
Maurice.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles — 

The  Old  Syriac  Element  in  the  Text 
of  the  Codex  Bez,«.  By  F.  H.  Chase. 
8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

Greek  Text,  with  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page, 
M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  3 J.  6 d. 

English  Version.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  Pott  Svo. 

2S.  6d. 

The  Church  of  the  First  Days  :  Th» 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  The  Church  op 
the  Gentiles,  The:  Church  of  the 
World.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan 
Cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul— 

Notes  on  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  from 
Unpublished  Commentaries.  By  Bishop 
Lightfoot.  8vo  12J. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By  tbe 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan.  7th  Edit 
Cr.  Svo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Prolegomena  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Ephesians.  By  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  D.D. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  A 
Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Dissertations.  By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
10th  Edit.  8vo.  12$. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  A 
Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Dissertations.  By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
8vo.  i?j. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  With 
Translation,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for 
English  Readers.  By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  f 
Vaughan.  Cr.  Svo.  5J. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
to  Philemon.  A  Revised  Text,  with  In¬ 
troductions,  etc.  By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
Qtb  Edit.  8 vo.  1 2s. 
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The  Bible — continued. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul — 

The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the 
Colossians,  and  Philemon.  With  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  J.  LI, 
Davies.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
8vo,  sewed,  is.  6 d. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James — 

The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  Rev.  Joseph  B. Mayor.  8vo.  145. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John — 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John.  By  F.  D 
Maurice.  Cr.  3vo.  34.  6 d. 

—  The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes,  by  Bishop 
Westcott.  3rd  Edit.  8vo.  12 s.  6 d. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 

Greek  and  English.  Edited  by  Rev. 
Frederic  Rendall.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

English  Text,  with  Commentary.  By  the 
same.  Cr.  8vo  7s.  6d. 

The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes,  by  Very 
Rev  C.  J.  Vaughan.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays, 
by  Bishop  Westcott.  8vo.  14.1. 

Revelation — 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  By  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Cr.  8vo.  34.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse  By  Prof. 
W.  Milligan.  Crown  8vo.  54. 

Discussions  on  the  Apocalypse.  By  the 
same.  Cr.  8vo.  5 j. 

Lectures  on  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
5th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  10 s.  6 d. 


The  Bible  Word-Book.  By  W,  Aldis 
Wright.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 


History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

CHEETHAM  (Archdeacon). — History  of 
the  Christian  Church  during  the  First 
Six  Centuries.  Cr.  8vo.  104.  6d. 

GEE  (H.)  and  HARDY  (W.  J.). — Documents 
Illustrative  of  English  Church  His¬ 
tory.  Cr.  8vo.  104.  6d. 

GWATKIN  (H.  M.). — Selections  from 
Early  Writers  illustrative  of  Church 
History  to  the  Time  of  Constantine. 
Cr.  8vo.  4 s.  net. 

HARDWICK  (Archdeacon).— A  History  of 
the  Christian  Church:  Middle  AgbJ 
Edited  by  Bp.  Stubbs.  Cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

-  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church 

during  the  Reformation.  9th  Edit.,  re¬ 
vised  by  Bishop  Stubbs.  Cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 


HORT(Dr.  F.  J.  A.). — Two  Dissertations. 
I.  On  MONOPENH2  0£O2  in  Scripture 
and  Tradition.  II.  On  the“Constan- 

TINOPOLITAN  ”  CREED  AND  OTHER  EASTERN 

Creeds  of  the  Fourth  Century.  8vo. 
74.  6 d. 

- -  Judaistic  Christianity.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

SIMPSON  (Rev.  W.). — An  Epitome  of  the 
History  of  the  Christian  Church.  7th 
Edit.  Fcp.  8vo  3 s.  6 d. 

SOHM  (R.). — Outlines  of  Church  History. 
Transl.  by  Miss  Sinclair.  Ed.  by  Prof. 
Gwatkin.  Cr.  8vo.  34.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (Very  Rev.  C.  J.). — The  Church 
of  the  First  Days:  The  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  The  Church  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  The  Church  of  the  World.  Cr. 
8vo.  1  or.  6 d. 


The  Church  of  England. 

Catechism  of— 

Catechism  and  Confirmation.  By  Rev. 
J.  C.  P.  Aldous.  Pott  8vu.  14.  net. 

A  Class-Book  of  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  Rev.  Canon 
Maclear.  Pott  Svo.  is.  6 d. 

A  First  Class-Book  ok  the  Catechism 
®f  the  Church  of  England.  By  the 
same.  Pott  8vo.  6 d. 

The  Order  of  Confirmation.  With 
Prayers  and  Devotions.  By  the  same. 
32mo.  6 d. 

Collects — 

Collects  of  the  Church  of  England. 
With  a  Coloured  Floral  Design  to  each 
Collect.  Cr.  8vo.  124. 

Disestablishmen  t — 

Disestablishment  and  Disendowment. 
What  are  they?  By  Prof.  E.  A.  Free¬ 
man.  4th  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  ir. 

Hand  Book  on  Welsh  Church  Defence. 
By  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Fcap.  8vo, 
sewed.  6d. 

A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  Disestablishment.  By  Roun- 
dell,  Earl  of  Selbokne.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Ancient  Facts  and  F ictions  concerning 
Churches  and  Tithes  By  the  same. 
2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6d. 

Dissent  in  its  Relation  to — 

Dissent  in  its  Relation  to  the  Church 
of  England.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Curteis. 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1871.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Holy  Communion — 

Those  Holy  Mysteries.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  P. 
Aldous.  i6mo.  ij.  net. 

The  Communion  Service  from  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  With  Select  Read¬ 
ings  from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Edited  by  Bishop  Colenso. 
6th  Edit.  i6mo.  2 s.  6d. 

First  Communion.  With  Prayers  and  De¬ 
votions  for  the  newly  Confirmed.  By  Rev. 
Canon  Maclear.  321110.  6 d. 
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Holy  Communion — 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Confir¬ 
mation  and  First  Communion.  With 
Prayers  and  Devotions.  By  Rev.  Canon 
Maclear  321110.  2$. 


Liturgy — 

An  Introduction  to  the  Creeds.  Bv 
Rev.  Canon  Maclear  Pott  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  Rev.  G.  F. 
Maclear  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Williams. 
Cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

A  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  By  Rev  F.  Procter.  i8tb 
Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  ray.  6d. 

An  Elementay  Introduction  to  this 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  Rev.  F. 
Procter  and  Rev.  Canon  Maclear. 
Pott  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

Twelve  Discourses  on  Subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Liturgy  and  Wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Very  Rev.  C  J.  Vaughan.  Fcp.  8vo.  os. 

A  Companion  to  the  Lectionary.  By 
Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.  Cr.  8vo.  4s.  6 cL 

Read  and  Others  v.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Judgment,  Nov.  21, 1890.  2nd 
Edit.  8vo.  2s.  net. 


Historical  and  Biographical— 

The  Oxford  Movement,  1833 — 45.  By 
Dean  Church.  Gl.  8vo.  55. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  R.  W.  Church, 
late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

James  Fraser,  Second  Bishop  of  Mancnes- 
ter.  A  Memoir.  1818 — 1885.  By  Thomas 
Hughes,  Q.C.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Life  a^  d  Letters  of  F.  J.  A.  Hort.  Ed. 
by  his  Son,  A.  F.  Hort.  2  vols.  Extra 
cr.  8vo.  17X.  net. 

The  Life  of  Frederick  Denison  Mau¬ 
rice.  Chiefly  told  in  his  own  letters.  Ed. 
by  his  Son,  Frederick  Maurice.  With 
Portraits.  In  2  vols.  2nd  Edit.  Svo.  36s. 
Cheap  Edit.  2  vols.  Cr  8vo.  i6s. 

Life  of  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  ArcE- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  W.  Benham,  B.D.  With 
Portraits.  3rd  Ed.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  10r.net. 

William  George  Ward  ^he  Oxford 
Movement.  By  W.  Ward.  Portrait. 
8  vo.  i4r. 

William  George  Ward  and  the  Catho 
lic  Revival.  By  the  Same.  8vo.  i4r. 


Canterbury  Diocesan  Gazette.  Monthly. 
8vo.  2d. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review.  Edited  by  1. 
Abrahams  and  C.  G.  Montefiore. 
Demy  8vo.  3r.  6d. 


Devotional  Books. 

LASTLAKE  (Lady).  —  Fellowship:  Let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  my  Sister-Mourners. 
Cr.  8vo.  2r.  6d. 

IMITATIO  CHRISTI.  Libn  IV.  Printed 
in  Borders  after  Holbein,  Diirer,  and  other 
old  Masters,  containing  Dances  of  Death, 
Acts  of  Mercy,  Emblems,  etc.  Cr.Svo.  js.od. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles). — Out  of  the  Deep: 
Words  for  the  Sorrowful.  From  the 
Writings  of  Charles  Kingsley.  Ext.  fcp. 
8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

- — -  Daily  Thoughts.  Selected  front  the 
Writings  of  Charles  Kingsley.  By  His 
Wife.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

-  From  Death  to  Life.  Fragments  of 

Teaching  to  a  Village  Congregation.  Edit, 
by  His  Wife.  Fcp.  Svo.  2 s.  6 d. 

MACLEAR  (Rev.  Canon). — A  Manual  of 
Instruction  for  Confirmation  and 
First  Communion,  with  Prayers  and 
Devotions.  32010.  2r. 

-  The  Hour  of  Sorrow  ;  or,  The  Office 

for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  32100.  2s. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).  —  Lessons  of  Hope. 
Readings  from  the  Works  of  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Selected  by  Rev.  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.  Cr. 
Svo.  sr. 

RAYS  OF  SUNLIGHT  FOR  DARK  DAYS. 
With  a  Preface  by  Very  Rev.  C  J.  Vaughan. 
D.D.  New  Edition.  Pott  8yo.  3J.  6d. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.). — Prayers  for  Public 
Worship.  Cr.  3vo.  4s.  6 d. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOD,  AND  FEL¬ 
LOWSHIP  AMONG  MEN.  By  Prof. 
Maurice  and  others.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

WELBY-GREGORY  (Hon.  Lady). -Links 
and  Clues.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WESTCOTT  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop).— Thoughts 
on  Revelation  and  Life.  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  Bishop  Westcott.  Edited 
by  Rev.  S.  Phillips.  Cr.  8vo.  6r. 

WILBRAHAM  (Francis  M.). — In  the  Serb 
and  Yellow  Leaf  :  Thoughts  and  Re¬ 
collections  for  Old  and  Young.  Globe 
8vo.  3S.  6 d. 

The  Fathers. 

Works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers : 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.  Revised  Texts, 
with  Introductions,  Notes,  Dissertations, 
and  Translations.  By  Bishop  Ligktfoot. 
— Part  I.  St.  Clement  of  Rome.  2  vols. 
8vo.  22 s. — Part  II.  St.  Ignatius  to  St. 
Polvcarp.  3  vols.  2nd  Edit.  Svo.  48$. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.  Abridged  Edit. 
With  Short  Introductions,  Greek  Text,  and 
English  Translation.  By  same.  8vo.  j6j. 

Index  of  Noteworthy  Words  and 
Phrases  found  in  the  Clementine 
Writ  ngs.  8vo.  5J. 

Six  Lectures  on  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers.  By  F.  J.  A.  Hort.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 
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Hymnology. 

BROOKE  (S.  A.). — Christian  Hymns.  Gl. 
8vo.  24.  6 d.  net. 

SELBORME  (Roundell,  Earl  of). — The  Book 
ok  Praise.  Pott  8vo.  2 4.  6 d.  net. 

- -  A  Hymnal.  Chiefly  from  “  The  Book  of 

Praise.” — A.  Royal  321110,  limp.  6 d. — B. 
Pott  8vo,  larger  type,  is.—  C.  Fine  paper. 
is.6d. — With  Music,  Selected,  Harmonised, 
and  Composed  by  John  Hullah.  Pott  8vo. 
3  s.  6d. 

WOODS  (Miss  M.  A.). — Hymns  for  School 
Worship.  Pott  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 
Theological  Essays. 

ABBOT  (F.  E.). — The  Way  out  of  Agnos¬ 
ticism  ;  or,  Tht  Philosophy  of  Free  Religion. 
Cr.  8vo.  44.  6 d. 

ABBOTT  (Rev.  E.  A.). — Cambridge  Ser¬ 
mons.  8vo.  6s. 

- Oxford  Sermons.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

- Phil.omytrus.  A  discussion  of  Cardinal 

Newman’s  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles. 
Cr.  8vo.  34.  6 d. 

- -  Newmanianism.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  net. 

ABRAHAMS(I.)and  MONTEFIORE(C.  G.) 
— Aspects  of  [udaism.  2nd  Edit.  Fcp. 
8vo.  34.  6 d.  net. 

AINGER  (Canon). — Sermons  Preached  in 
the  Temple  Church.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  6$. 

ALEXANDER  (Archbishop). — The  Leading 
Ideas  of  the  Gospels.  New  Edit.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

BAINES  (Rev.  Edward). — Sermons.  Preface 
and  Memoir  by  Bishop  Barry.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BARRY  (A.). — Ecclesiastical  Expansion 
of  England.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BATHER  (Archdeacon). — On  Some  Minis¬ 
terial  Duties,  Catechising,  Preaching, 
Etc:.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Very  Rev. 
C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  45.  6d. 

BENSON  (Archbishop).  —  Boy-Life:  its 
Trial,  its  Strength,  its  Fulness.  Sun¬ 
days  in  Wellington  College,  iS^— 73  Cr. 
8vo.  6$. 

— -  The  Seven  Gifts.  Primary  Visitation 
Address.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

-  Christ  and  His  Times.  Second  Visi¬ 
tation  Address.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

-  A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Diockss1 

of  Canterbury,  1890.  8vo,  sewed,  id. 

-  Fishers  of  Men.  Third  Visitation 

Address.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

-  Archbishop  Benson  in  Ireland.  A 

Record  cf  his  Irish  Sermcns  and  Addresses. 
Ed.  by  H  Bernard.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6 d. 

BERN  ARD  (Canon).  —The  Cent  ral  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

-  Songs  of  the  Holy  Nativity.  Cr. 

8vo.  54. 

BRADFORD  (A.  H.).  —  Heredity  and 

Christian  Problems.  Cr.  8vo.  54.  net. 


BROOKE  (S.  A.). — Short  Sermons.  Crown 
8  vo.  6$. 

BROOKS  (Bishop  Phillips). — The  Candle  of 
the  Lord  :  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  64. 

-  Sermons  Preached  in  English 

Churches.  Cr.  8vo.  64. 

-  Twenty  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

-  The  Light  of  the  World.  Cr.8vo.  3S.6d. 

-  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity.  Cr.  8vo.  64. 

- Essays  and  Addresses.  Cr.8vo.  84.6*f.net. 

-  New  St/ rts  in  Life.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BRUNTON  (T.  Lauder).— The  Bible  and 
Science.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

BUTLER  (Archer). — Sermons,  Doctrinal 
and  Practical,  nth  Edit.  8vo.  &4. 

-  Second  Series  of  Sermons.  Svo.  7*. 

- Letters  on  Romanism.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

CAMPBELL  (Dr.  John  M’Leod).— The  Na- 

TURK  OF  THE  ATONEMENT.  Cr.  8vO.  6j. 

- Reminiscences  and  Reflections. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Donald  Campbell, 
M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s  6 d. 

-  Thoughts  on  Revelation.  Cr.  Svo.  5*. 

— —  Responsibility  for  the  Gift  ot 
Eternal  Life.  Compiled  from  Sermon* 
preached  1829 — 31.  Cr.  8vo.  54. 

CANTERBURY  (Frederick,  Archbishop of).~ 
Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
RugbySchool.  Ex.fcp.  8v(  44.6^.  Second 

Series.  64.  Third  Series  4th  Edit.  64. 

-  The  Relations  Between  Religion 

and  Science.  Bampton  Lectures,  1884 
7th  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  64. 

CARPENTER  (W.  Boyd,  Bishop  of  Ripen).- 
Truth  in  Tale.  Addresses,  chiefly  to 
Children.  Cr.  8vo.  4 s.  6d. 

-  Twilight  Dreams.  Cr.  8vo.  44.  6 d. 

-  Thb  Permanent  Elements  of  Re¬ 
ligion.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  64. 

- Lectures  on  Preaching.  Cr.  Svo. 

34.  6 d.  net. 

- Thoughts  on  Christian  Reunion.  <£r. 

8vo.  34.  6d.  net. 

CHURCH  (Dean). — Human  Life  and  its 
Conditions.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

-  The  Gifts  of  Civilisation  :  and  other 

Sermons  and  Letters.  Cr.  Svo.  74.  6 d. 

-  Discipline  of  the  Christian  Char¬ 
acter  ;  and  otner  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  44.  6 d, 

-  Advent  Sermons, 1885.  Cr.  8vo.  44.  6 d. 

-  Village  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

- Village  Sermons,  and  Series.  Cr.8vo.  64. 

- Cathedral  and  University  Sermons. 

Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

- Pascal,  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

CLERGYMAN'S  SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING  THE  APOSTLES' 
CREED.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  14.  6 d. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH  (A).  Fcp.  3vo. 
34.  6 d. 

CONGREVE  (Rev.  John).  — High  Hops* 
and  Pleadings  for  a  Reasonable  Faith 
Nobler  Thoughts,  and  Larger  Charity 
Cr.  8vo.  54. 


SERMONS,  LECTURES,  Etc. 
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COOKE  (Josiah  P.,  jun.). — The  Creden. 
tials  of  Science,  The  Warrant  of 
Faith.  8vo.  8j.  6 d.  net. 

CORNISH  (F.). — Week  by  Week.  Fcap. 
8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

CURTEIS  (Rev.  G.  H.). — The  Scientific 
Obstacles  to  Christian  Belief.  The 
Boyle  Lectures,  1884.  Cr.  8vo.  6r. 

DAVIDSON  (Bp.). — Charge  Delivered  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  1894.  8 vo,  sewed.  2s.  net. 

DAVIES  (Rev.  J.  Llewelyn). — The  Gospki 
and  Modern  Life.  Ext.  fcp  8vo.  6r. 

-  Social  Questions  from  the  Point  of 

View  of  Ciiristi\n  Theology  Cr.8vo.  6.r, 

-  Warnings  against  Superstition.  Ext. 

fcp.  8vo.  w.  6 d. 

-  The  Christian  Calling.  Ext.fp.8vo.  6jl 

-  Order  and  Growth  as  Involved  in 

the  Spiritual  Constitution  of  Human 
Society.  Cr.  3vo.  3*.  6 d. 

-  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  the 

Lord’s  Supper.  Addresses.  Pott  8vo.  xs. 

DAVIES  (W.). — The  Pilgrim  of  the  Infi¬ 
nite.  Fcp.  8vo  35.  6d. 

DIGGLE  (Rev.  J.  W.). — Godliness  and 
Manliness.  Cr.  8vo.  6r. 

DU  BOSE  (W.  P.). — The  Sotkriology  of 
the  New  Testament.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

ELLERTON  (R.ev.  John). — The  Holies'? 
Manhood,  and  its  Lessons  for  Busy 
Lives.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

EVIL  AND  EVOLUTION.  Crown  8vo. 
is.  6 d.  net. 

FAITH  AND  CONDUCT:  An  Essay  on 
Verifiable  Religion.  Cr.  Svo.  is.  6 d. 

FARRAR  (Ven.  Archdeacon). — Works.  Uni - 
form  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6 d.  each. 
Seekers  after  God. 

Eternal  Hope.  Westminster  Abbey 
Sermons. 

The  Fall  of  Man  :  and  other  Sermons. 
The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ 
Hnlsean  Lectures,  1870. 

The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God.  Sermons. 
In  the  Days  of  Thy  Youth.  Marlborough 
College  Sermons 

Saintly  Workers.  Five  Lenten  Lectures. 
Ephphatha  ;  or,  The  Amelioration  of  the 
Mercy  and  Judgment.  [World. 

Sermons  and  Addresses  delivered  in 

America. 

-  The  History  of  Interpretation. 

Bampton  Lectures,  1885.  8vo.  16.S. 

FISKE  (John). — Man’s  Destiny  Viewed  in 
the  Light  of  his  Origin.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6 d. 

FOXELL  (W.  J.). — God’s  Garden,  Sunday 
Talks  with  Boys.  Gl.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

FRASER  (Bishop). — Sermons.  Edited  by 
John  W.  Diggle.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each. 

GLOVER  (E.).  —  Memorials  of.  By  G. 
Glover.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  net. 


GRANE  (W.  L.). — The  Word  and  the 
Way.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

HARDWICK  (Archdeacon).  —  Christ  and 
other  Masters.  6th  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  10s. 6d. 

HARE  (Julius  Charles). — The  Mission  of 
the  Comforter.  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  Dean  Plumptre.  Cr.  Svo.  7 s.  6 d. 

HARRIS  (Rev.  G.  C.). — Sermons.  With  a 
Memoir  bvC.  M.  Yonge.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  6t, 

HORT  (F.  J.  A.). — The  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

- Judaistic  Christianity.  Cr.  8vo.  6r. 

— —  Village  Sermons.  Cr.  8*0.  6s. 

HUGHES  (T.). — Manliness  of  Christ. 
2nd  Edit.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

HUTTON  (R.  H.).  (Sec  p.  e6.) 

HYDE  (W.  de  W.). — Outlines  of  Social 
Theology.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ILLINGWORTH  (Rev.  J.  R.).— Sermons 
preached  in  a  College  Chapel.  Cr.8vo.  <,*. 

- University  and  Cathedral  Sermons. 

Crown  8vo.  5J. 

-  Personality,  Human,  and  Divine. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

JACOB  (Rev.  J.  A.). — Building  in  Silence  : 
and  other  Sermons.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  6r. 

JAMES  (Rev.  Herbert).  —  The  Country 
Clergyman  and  his  Work.  Cr.  8vo. 

JAYNE  (J.  F.,  Pi  hop  of  Chester). — The 
Visitation  of  thk  Kingdom  of  God. 
Third  Visitation  Address,  1896.  8vo.  6 d. 

JEANS  (Rev.  G.  E.). — Haileybury  Chapei  : 
and  other  Sermons.  Fcp.  8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

JELLETT  (Rev.  Dr.). — The  Elder  Son 
and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

— -  The  Efficacy  of  Prayer.  Cr.  8vo.  .sj 

KELLOGG  (Rev.  S.  H.).— The  Light  ok 
Asia  and  the  Light  of  the  World.  Cr. 
8vo.  7  s.  6  d. 

- Genesis  and  Growth  of  Religion. 

Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

KELLY  (E  ).  —  Evolution  and  Effort. 
Cr.  8vo.  4^.  6 d.  net. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  ( See  Collected 
Works,  p.  26.) 

KIRKPATRICK  (Prof.).— The  Divine  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Old  Testament.  Cr.  8vc. 
3 s.  net. 

- Doctrine  of  the  Prophets.  Cr.  8vo.  6*. 

LIGHTFOOT  (Bishop). — Leaders  in  the 
Northern  Church  :  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

— —  Ordination  Addresses  and  Counsels 
to  Clergy.  Cr.  8vo.  6r. 

-  Cambridge  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  6r. 

-  Sermons  preached  in  St.  Paul's 

Cathedral.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

- — -  Sermons  on  Special  Occasions.  8vo.  6j. 

— —  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  1886.  8vo.  as. 
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Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 
Theological  Essays —continued. 

L1GHTFOOT  (Bp.).  —Essays  on  the  Work 

ENTITLED  “Sui-fiRNATORAL  RELIGION.” 
2nd  Edit.  Svo.  ioa.  6 d 

- -  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English 

New  Testament.  Cr.  8vo.  7 a.  6 d. 

• — -  Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age. 

Svo.  14a. 

— —  Biblical  Essays.  8vo.  12a. 

~ —  Historical  Essays.  Gl.  8vo.  55. 

MACLAREN  (Rev.  A.). — Sermons  preached 
at  Manchester,  nth  Ed.  Fcp.  8vo.  $s.&d. 

- Second  Series  7th  Ed.  Fcp.  Svo  4 a.  6d. 

— —  Third  Series.  6th  Ed.  Fcp.  8vo.  $s.6d, 

-  Week-Day  Evening  Addresses.  4th 

Edit.  Fcp.  Svo.  2 a.  6 d. 

-  The  Secret  of  Power  :  and  other  Ser¬ 
mons.  Fcp.  8vo.  4 a.  6d. 

MACMILLAN  (Rev.  Hugh). — Bible  Teach¬ 
ings  in  Nature.  15th  Edit.  Globe  Svo.  6a. 

-  The  True  Vine;  or,  The  Analogies  of 

otir  Lord  s  Allegory.  5th  Edit.  Gl.  8vo.  6a. 

-  The  Ministry  of  Nature.  8th  Edit- 

Globe  8vo.  6a. 

- The  Sabbath  of  the  Fields.  6th 

Edit.  Globe  bvo.  6a. 

- The  Marriage  in  Cana.  Gl.  8vo.  6a. 

•- —  Two  Worlds  are  Ours.  Gl.  Svo.  6a. 
— -  The  Olive  Leaf.  Globe  8vo.  6a. 

-  The  Gate  Beautiful  :  and  other  Bible 

Teachings  for  the  Young.  Cr.  Svo.  3a.  6 d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— The  Decay  of 
Modern  Preaching.  Cr.  8vo.  3a.  6d . 

MAURICE  (Frederick Denison). — The  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ.  3rdEd.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo  12a. 

- -  Dialogues  on  Family  Worship.  Cr. 

3vo.  4a.  6 d. 

— -  Expository  Sermons  on  the  Prayer- 
Book,  and  thb  Lord’s  Prayer.  Cr.8vo.  6a. 

- -  Sermons  Preached  in  Country 

Churches.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6a. 

— —  The  Conscience  :  Lectures  on  Casuistry. 
3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  4a.  6d. 

■ -  The  Doctrine  of  sacrifice  Deduced 

from  the  Scriptures.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.Svo.  6a. 

-  The  Religions  of  the  World.  6th 

Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  4a.  6 d. 

— -  On  the  Sabbath  Day  ;  The  Character 
of  the  Warrior  ;  and  on  the  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  History.  Fcp.  8vo.  2a.  6 d. 

- Learning  and  Working.  Cr.Svo.  4a.6tl 

-  Sermons  Preached  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 

Chapel.  6  vo's.  Cr.  8vo.  3a.  6 d.  each. 

- Collected  Works.  Cr.  8vo.  3 a.  6 d.  each. 

Christmas  Day  and  other  Sermons. 
Theological  Essays. 

Prophets  and  Kings. 

Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 

Epistle  of  St.  John. 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse. 
Friendship  of  Books. 

Social  Morality. 

Prayer  Book  and  Lord’s  Prayer. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


McCURDY (J.  F.) — History,  Prophecy,  and 
the  Monuments.  Vols.  I.  II.,  14a.  net  each. 

MILLIGAN  (Rev.  Prof.  W.).— The  R.esur- 
rection  of  our  Lord.  4thEdit.  Cr.8vo.  5a. 

- —  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priest¬ 
hood  of  our  Lord.  Cr.  8vo.  7 a.  6 d. 

MOORHOUSE  (J.,  Bishop  of  Manchester). — 
Jacob  ;  Three  Sermons.  Ext  fcp.  Svo.  3a  6 d. 

— —  The  Teaching  of  Christ  :  its  Condi¬ 
tions,  Secret,  and  Results.  Cr.  Svo.  3a.  net. 

- —  Church  Work  :  Its  Means  and 
Methods.  Cr.  8vo.  3a.  net. 

PATTI  SON  (Mark). — Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  6a. 

PHILOCHRISTUS :  Memoirs  of  a  Dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  Lord.  3rd.  Edit.  8vo.  12a. 

PLUMPTRE  (Dean). — Movements  in  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought.  Fcp.  3vo.  3a.  6 d. 

POTTER  (R.). — The  Relation  of  Ethics 
to  Religion.  Cr.  8vo.  2a.  6d. 

REASONABLE  FAITH  :  A  Short  Essay 
By  “  Three  Friends.”  Cr.  8vo.  is. 

RENDALL  (Rev.  f.).— The  Theology  of~ 
the  Hebrew  Christians.  Cr.  8vo.  5a. 

REYNOLDS  (H.  R.). — Notes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Life.  Cr.  Svo.  7 a.  6 d. 

ROBINSON  (Prebendary  H.  G.).— Man  in 
the  Image  of  God;  and  other  Sermons. 
Cr.  8vo.  7 a.  6d. 

RYLE  (Rev.  Prof.  H.). — The  Early  Narra¬ 
tives  of  Genesis.  Cr.  Svo.  3a.  net. 

SALMON  (Rev.  George,  D.D.). — Non-Mir- 
aculous  Christianity  :  and  other  Sermons. 
2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  6a. 

- -  Gnosticism  and  Agnosticism  :  and 

other  Sermons.  Cr.  Bvo.  7 a.  6 d. 

SEELEY  (J.  R.).— Ecce  Homo.  Gl.  Svo.  5a. 

- Natural  Religion.  Gl.  8vo.  5a. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.).— Sermons.  Cr.  Svo.  6a. 

SMITH  (G.).— The  Riddle  of  Existence 
Cr.  Svo.  6a. 

STANLEY  (Dean). -The  National  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Sermons  Preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  3vo.  2a.  6d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  TAIT  (Prof. 
P.  G.). — The  Unseen  Universe,  or  Phy¬ 
sical  Speculations  on  a  Future  State. 
T5th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6a. 

-  Paradoxical  Philosophy  ;  A  Sequel  to 

the  above.  Cr.  8vo.  7 a.  6 d. 

STUBBS  (Dean). — For  Christ  and  City. 
Sermons  and  Addresses.  Cr.  8vo.  6s 

- “  Christus  Imperator!”  A  Series  of 

Lecture-Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  6a. 

TRENCH  (Archbishop).  —  The  Hulseak 
Lectures  for  1845 — 6.  Svo.  7 a.  6 d. 
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TULLOCH  (Principal). — The  Christ  of  thj 
Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Modern 
Criticism.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  45.  6d. 

VAN  DYKE  (H.).  —  The  Gospel  for  an 
Age  or  Doubt.  Cr.  Svo.  85.  td. 

VAUGHAN  (C.  J.,  Dean  oi  Landaff).— Me¬ 
morials  of  Harrow  Sundays.  8vo.  10 s.6d. 

-  Heroes  of  Faith.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

- Life’s  Work  and  God’s  Discipline. 

Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  25.  6 d. 

-  The  Wholesome  Words  of  Jesus 

Christ.  2nd  Edit.  Fcp.  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

-  FoesofFaith.  2ndEdit.  Fcp.8vo.  3 s.6d. 

- Counsels  fox  Young  Students.  Fcp. 

8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

-  The  Two  Great  Temptations,  and 

Edit.  Fcp.  8vo.  31.  6d. 

-  Addresses  for  Young  Clergymen. 

Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

-  “My  Son  Give  Me  Thine  Heart.” 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  55. 

— -  Rest  Awhile.  Addresses  to  Toilers  in 

the  Ministry.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo  5 r. 

-  Temple  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  105.  td. 

-  Authorised  or  Revised?  Sermons. 

Cr.  8  vo  75.  6d. 

-  Lessons  of  the  Jross  and  Passion  ; 

Words  from  the  Cross  ;  The  Reign  of 
Sin  ;  The  Lord’s  Prayer.  Four  Courses 
of  Lent  Lectures.  Cr.  Svo.  105.  6 d. 

-  University  Sermons,  New  and  Old. 

Cr.  8vo.  105.  6 d. 

- The  Prayers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Globe 

8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

- -  Doncaster  Sermons;  Lessons  of  Life 

and  Godliness  ;  Words  from  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  Cr.  8vo.  iof.  6 d. 

-  Notes  for  Lectures  on  Confirma¬ 
tion.  14th  Edit.  Fcp.  Svo.  61 i. 

- Restful  Thoughts  in  Restless  Times. 

Crown  8vo.  55. 

— —  Last  Words  in  the  Temple  Church 

Gl.  8vo.  55. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  D.  J.).— The  Present 
Trial  of  Faith.  Cr.  8vo.  55.  ( See  p.  26.) 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  E.  T.) — Some  Reasons  oi 
our  Christian  Hope.  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1875.  Cr.  8vo.  65.  6 d. 

VENN  (P.ev.  John).— On  some  Character¬ 
istics  of  Belief,  Scientific,  and  Re¬ 
ligious.  Hulsean  Lectures,  r86q.  Svo.  6s.6d 

WELLDON  (Rev.  J .  E.  C.).— The  Spiritual 
Life  :  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WESTCOTT  (Rt.  Rev.  B.  F.,  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham). — On  the  Religious  Offtce  of  the 
Universities.  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  45.  6 d. 

-  Gifts  for  Ministry.  Addresses  to  Can¬ 
didates  for  Ordination.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

- The  Vkiokv  of  the  Cross.  Sermons 

Preached  in  1888.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6 d. 

-  From  Strength  to  Strength.  Three 

Sermons  (I  n  Memoriam  J.  B.  D.).  Cr.  Svo.  25 

— —  The  Revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord, 

4th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


WESTCOTT  (Rt.  Rev.  B  F.).— The  His¬ 
toric  Paii  h.  Cr.  8vo.  bs. 

- The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection. 

6th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

— —  The  Revelation  of  the  Father.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

• -  Christus  Consummatok.  Cr.  8vo.  6i„ 

- —  Some  Thoughts  from  the  Ordinal. 
Cr.  Svo.  ij.  td. 

- Social  Aspects  of  Christianity.  Cr. 

Svo.  65. 

— —  The  Gospel  of  Life.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

- — -  Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious 
Thought  in  the  West.  Globe  8vo.  55. 

- Incarnation  and  Common  Life.  Cr. 

SVO.  Q5„ 

WICKHAM  (Rev.  E.  C.). — Wellington 
College  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.). — The  Light  of  thp 
World:  An  Essay.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  35.6^. 

WILLIAMSON  (M.  B). — Truth  and  the 
Witness  Cr.  8vo.  45.  6d. 

WILSON  (J.  M.,  Archdeacon  of  Manchester). 
— Sermons  Preached  in  Clifton  College 
Chapel.  2nd  Series,  1888 — qo.  Cr.  Svo.  6j 

- Essays  and  Addresses.  Crown  8vo. 

25.  td  net. 

- - Some  Contributions  to  the  Religious 

Thought  of  our  Time.  Cr.  Svo.  65. 

WOOD  (C.  J.). — Survivals  in  Christianity. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THERAPEUTICS.  {See  Medicine,  p.  28  } 


TRANSLATIONS. 

Front-  the  Greek — From  the  Italian — Front  the 
Latin — Into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse. 


From  the  Greek. 

SPECIMENS  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDY. 
Transl.  by  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.  2  vols, 
Gl.  8vo.  105. 

AESCHYLUS. — The  Supplices.  With  Trans 
lation,  byT.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.D.  8vo.  10 s.td 

- The  Seven  against  Thebes.  With 

Translation,  by  A.  W.  Vep.rall,  Litt.D. 
8vo.  75.  6 d. 

- The  Choephori.  With  Translation.  By 

the  same.  8vo.  125. 

- Eumenides.  With  Verse  Translation, 

by  Bernard  Drake,  M.A.  8vo.  ^5. 

ARISTOPHANES. — The  Birds.  Trans,  into 
English  Verse,  by  B.  H.  Kennedy.  8vo.  65, 

- Scholia  Aristophanica.  Transl.  by 

W.  G.  Rutherford,  LL.D.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  8vo.  505.  net. 

ARISTOTLE  ON  FALLACIES;  or,  The 
Sophistici  Elenchi.  With  Translation,  by 
E.  Poste  M.A.  8vo.  85.  61 1. 
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TRANSLATIONS— continued. 

ARISTOTLE. — The  First  Book  of  thv. 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  By  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  Graduate.  8vo.  5  s. 

- The  Politics.  By  J.  E.  C.  Welldqn, 

Litt.D.  Cr.  8vo.  10 s.  6d. 

- The  Rhetoric.  By  same.  Cr.8vo.  7S.bd. 

-  The  Nicomachean  Ethics.  By  same.. 

Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

-  On  the  Constitution  ok  Athens.  By 

E.  Poste.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

- The  Poetics.  By  S.  H.  Butcher,  Litt.D. 

8vo.  ior.net. — Text  and  Translation.  3i.net. 

BION.  ( See  Theocritus.) 

EURIPIDES. — The  Tragedies  in  English 
Verse.  By  A.  S.  Way,  M.A.  3  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.  65.  net  each. 

- Alcestis,  PIecuba,  Medea.  Separately, 

sewed,  is.  td.  each. 

HERODOTUS.— Thk  History.  By  G.  C 
Macaulay,  M.A.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  i8j. 

HOMER. — The  Odyssey  done  into  Eng 
lish  Prose,  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.,  and 
A.  Lang,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

- The  Odyssey.  Books  I. — XII.  Xransi 

Into  English  Verse  by  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6d. 

- The  Iliad  done  into  English  Prose, 

by  Andrew  Lang,  Walter  Leaf,  and 
Ernest  Myers.  Cr.  8vo.  12J.  6 d. 

- The  Iliad  done  into  English  Verse. 

By  A.  S.  Way,  M.A.  2  vols.  4to.  10s.6d.net. 

M0SCHUS.  (See  Theocritus). 

PINDAR.— The  Extant  Odes.  By  Ernest 
Myers.  Cr.  8vo.  5 s. 

PLATO. — Tim^eus.  With  Translation,  by 
R.  D.  Archer-Hind,  M.A.  8vo.  161. 
(See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  26.) 

POLYBIUS.— The  Histories.  By  E.  S 
Shuckburgh.  Cr.  8vo.  24J. 

SOPHOCLES.— CEdipus  the  King.  Trans 
lated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  Moxs 
head,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  and  MOSCHUS 
By  A.  Lang,  M.A.  Pott  8vo.  2 s  6d.net.— 
Large  Paper  Edition.  8vo.  9J. 

XENOPHON. —  The  Complete  Works. 
By  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo. — Vols.  I 
and  II.  ioj.  6 d.  each. 

From  the  Italian. 

DANTE. — The  Purgatory.  With  Transl 
and  Notes,  by  A.  J.  Butler.  Cr.  8vo.  i2$.bd 

_  The  Paradise.  By  A.  J.  Butler. 

2nd  Edit  Cr.  8vo.  12 s.  6 d. 

_ The  Hell.  By  the  same.  Cr.  8vo.  i2S.bd 

. _  The  Purgatory.  Transl.  by  C.  I. 

Shadwell.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  ioj.  net 

-  The  Divine  Comedy.  By  C.  E.  Nos 

ton.  The  Paradise.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

_ New  Life  ok  Dante.  Transl.  by  C  E, 

Norton.  5  s. 


From  the  Latin. 

CICERO. — The  Life  and  Letters  op  Max 
cus  Tullius  Cicero.  By  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Jeans,  M.A.  2nd  Edit.  "Cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

-  The  Academics.  By  J.S.  Reid.  8vo.  5s. 6d. 

- —  In  Defence  of  Cluentius.  By  W. 
Peterson,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  sj. 

HORACE :  The  Works  of.  By  J.  Lonsdale, 
M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6 d 

- The  Odes  in  a  Metrical  Paraphrase 

ByR.M.HovENDEN,B.A.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  4s. bd. 
— -  Life  and  Character  :  an  Epitome  cf 
his  Satires  and  Epistles.  By  R.  M. 
Hovenden,  B  A.  Ext  fcp.  8vo.  4J.  6 d. 

JUVENAL. — Thirteen  Satires.  By  Alex 
Leeper,  LL.D.  New  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6 d 

Li  VY.— Books  XXI.— XXV.  The  Second 
Punic  War.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and 
W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6dL — 
Book  XXI  separately,  2j. 

Marcus  aurelius  antoninus.— 

Book  IV.  of  the  Meditations.  With 
Translation  and  Commentary,  by  H.  Cross¬ 
lev,  M.A.  8vo.  6j. 

S  \LLUST. — The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
and  the  Jugurthine  War.  By  A.  W. 
Pollard.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. — Catiline,  v- 

TACITUS,  The  Works  of.  By  A.  J. 
Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J  Brodribb,  M.A. 
The  History.  4th  Edu  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Agricola  and  Ge  tania.  With  the 
Dialogue  on  Oratory.  Cr.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 
The  Annals.  5th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

VIRGIL  :  The  Works  of.  By  J.  Lonsdale, 
M.A.,  and  S  Lee,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

- The  A£neid.  By  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A. 

Cv.  8vo.  7J.  6d. 

Into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse. 

CHURCH  (Rev.  A.  J.). — Latin  Version  of 
Selections  from  Tennyson.  By  Prof. 
Conington,  Prof  Seeley,  Dr.  Hessey, 
T.  E.  Kebbel,  &c.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Church, 
M.A.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  6j. 

GEDDES  (Prof.  W.  D.). — Flosculj  Grajci 
Boreales.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

(See  also  History,  p.  ii;  Sport,  p.  37^) 
AFLALO  (F.  G.). — Natural  History  of 
Australia.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

APPLETON  (T.  G.). — A  Nile  Journal. 
Illustrated  by  Eugene  Benson.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

f  BACCHANTE."  The  Cruise  of  H.M.S. 
“  Bacchante,"  1879 — 1882.  Compiled  from 
the  Private  Journals,  Letters  and  Note-books 
of  Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince 
George  of  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
Dalton.  2  vols.  Med.  8vo.  =;2J.  6 d. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.). — Ismailia.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central 
Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
organised  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

- The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia, 

and  the  Sword  Hunters  of  the  Hamran 
Arabs.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

- The  Albert  N’yanza  Great  Basin  of 

the  Nile  and  Exploration  of  the  Nile 
Sources.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

-  Cyprus  as  I  saw  it  in  1879.  8vo.  12s.  bd. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS 
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BANKS  ( f.). —  Journa'.  of  Sir  J.  Banks’ 
Voyage.  Edit,  by  Sir  J.  H„o»er.  8vo. 
17X.  net. 

BARKER  (Lady). -—A  Year’s  Housekeeping 
in  South  Africa.  Illustr.  Cr.  8vo.  34.  6 d. 
——  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand.  Cr. 
8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

-  Letters  to  Guy.  Cr.  8vo. 

BLENNERHASSETT (R.)and  SLEEMAN 
(L.) — Adventures  in  Mashonaland.  Cr. 
8vo.  3J.  6d. 

BOUGH  TON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A.).— 
Sketching  Rambles  in  Holland.  With 
Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  21  x. 

BROOKS  (Bishop  P.).— Letters  of  Travel. 
Ext.  cr.  8vo.  8x.  6 d.  net. 

BRYCE  (J.). — Transcaucasia  and  Ararat. 
4th  Edit.  8vo.  8x.  6 d.  net. 

CAMPBELL  (J.  F.). — My  Circular  Notes. 
Cr.  8vo.  6x. 

CARLES(W.  R.). — Life  in  Corea.  8vo.  12X.  6 d. 

CAUCASUS:  Notes  on  the.  By  “Wan¬ 
derer.”  8vo.  gx. 

CHANLER  (W.  A.). — Through  Jungle  and 
Desert.  Roy.  8vo.  21s-.  net. 

COLE  (G.  A.  G.). — The  Gypsy  Road  :  A 

J OURNEY  FROM  KRAKOW  TO  COBLENTZ.  Cr. 
8vo.  6x. 

CRAIK  (Mrs.). — An  Unknown  Country. 
Illustr.  by  F.  Noel  Paton.  Roy.  8vo.  js  6d. 

-  An  Unsentimental  Journey  through 

Cornwall.  Illustrated.  4to.  12X.  6 d. 

DILKE  (Sir  Charles).  (See  pp.  30,  36.) 

DODD  (A.  B.). — On  the  Broads.  Illust. 
4to.  iox.  6 d. 

DORR  (J.  C.  R.). — The  Flower  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  Face.  Pott  8vo.  3 s. 

FORBES  (Archibald).— Souvenirs  of  some 
Continents.  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

-  Barracks,  Bivouacs,  and  Battles. 

Cr.  8vo.  3X.  6 d 

- Camps,  Quarters,  and  Casual  Places. 

Cr.  8vo.  is.  td. 

FORBES-MITCHELL(W.)-Reminiscences 
of  the  Great  Mutiny.  Cr.  8vo.  3X.  6 d. 

GONE  TO  TEXAS :  Letters  from  Our 
Boys.  Ed.  by  Thos.  Hughes.  Cr.8vo.  $s.6d. 

GORDON  (Lady  Duff).  —  Last  Letters 
from  Egypt,  to  which  are  added  Letters 
from  the  Cape.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  q s. 

GREEN  (W.  S.). — Among  the  Selkirk 
Glaciers.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

HODGSON  (R.  L.). — Wanderings  in  Un¬ 
known  Austria.  Illust.  Sm.  4to.  7 s.  6 d. 

HOOKER  (Sir  Joseph  D.)  and  BALL  (J.).— 
J  ournal  of  a  Tour  in  Marocco  and  thb 
Great  Atlas.  8vo.  2ix. 

Ht?BNER  (Baron  von). — A  Ramble  Round 
the  World.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

HUGHES  (Thos.). — Rugby,  Tennessee.  Cr. 
8vo.  4 s.  6 d. 

-  Vacation  Rambles.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


JACKSON  (F.  G.).  The  Great  Frozen 
Land.  Ed.  by  A.  Montefiore.  8vo. 
15X.  net. 

KALM(P.). — Account  of  his  Visit  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Trans.  J.  Lucas.  Illus.  3vo.  12s.  net. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles). — At  Last  :  A  Christ¬ 
mas  in  the  West  Indies.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

KINGSLEY  (Henry).  —  Tales  of  Old 
Travel.  Cr.  8vo.  34.  6 d. 

KINGSLEY  (Mary  H).— Travels  in  West 
Africa.  8vo.  21  s.  net. 

KIPLING  (J.  L.). — Beast  and  Man  in 
India.  Illustrated.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

LEAVES  FROM  A  DIARY  IN  LOWER 
BENGAL  By  C.  S.  4to.  2ix.  net. 

LUBBOCK  (Rt.  Hoa.  Sir  Joi  n.  Bart.). — The 
Scenery  of  Switzerland.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.). — Rambles  and 
Studies  in  Greece.  Illust.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.). — Sketches  from  a  Tour  through 
Holland  and  Germany.  Illustrated  by 
J.  E.  Rogers.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  iox.  6 d. 

NORDENSKlOLD.  —  Voyage  of  the 
“Vega”  round  Asia  and  Europe.  By 
Baron  A.  E.  Von  Nordenskiold.  Trans,  by 
Alex.  Leslie.  400  Illustrations,  Maps,  etc. 
2  vols.  8vo.  45X. — Popular  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6x. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).  (See  History,  p.  13.) 

OLIVER  (Capt.  S.  P.). — Madagascar  :  An 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Island.  2  vols.  Med.  8vo.  52X.  6 d. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  Gifford).— A  Narrative 
of  a  Year’s  Journey  through  Central 
and  Eastern  Arabia,  1862-63.  Cr.  8vo.  6x. 

PARKMAN  (F.).  —  The  Oregon  Trail. 
Illustrated.  Med.  8vo.  2ix. 

PERSIA,  EASTERN.  An  Account  of  the 
Journeys  of  the  Persian  Boundary 
Commission,  1870-71-72.  2  vols.  3vo.  421* 

PIKE(W.) — The  Barren  Ground  of  North¬ 
ern  Canada.  8vo.  iox.  6  d. 

SANDYS  (J.  E.). — An  Easter  Vacation  in 
Greece.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

SMITH  (Goldwin)— A  Trip  to  England. 
Pott  8vo.  3 x. 

- Oxford  and  her  Colleges.  Pott  8vo.  3J. 

Illustrated  Edition.  6x. 

STRANGFORD  (Viscountess).  —  Egyptian 
Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines.  New 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  7 x.  6 d. 

TAVERNIER  (Baron):  Travels  in  India 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Tavernier.  Transl. 
by  V.  Ball,  LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  42X. 

TRISTRAM (O.).  (See  Illustrated  Books.)' 

TURNER  (Rev.  G.).  ( See  Anthropology.) 

WALLACE(A.  R.).  (See  Natural  History.) 

WATERTON  (Charles). — Wanderings  in 
South  America,  the  North-West  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Illustr.  Cr. 
8vo.  6x. — People' s  Edition.  4to.  6 d. 

YOE  (Shway).— The  Burman.  2nd  Edition- 
8vo.  12X.  6d. 
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YOUNG,  Books  for  the. 

{, See  also  Biblical  History,  p.  38.) 

/ESOP— CALDECOTT  —Some  of  Msop's 
Fables,  with  Modern  Instances,  shown  in 
Designs  by  Randolph  Caldecott.  4to.  5 s. 

-  - TEsof’s  Fables.  Selected  by  J.  Jacobs. 

Illustrated  by  R.  Heighway.  Gilt  or  uncut. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ARIOSTO. — Paladin  and  Saracen.  Stories 
from  Ariosto.  By  H.  C.  Hollway-Cal- 
throp.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  6j. 

ATKINSON  {Rev.  J.  C.).— The  Last  of 
the  Giant  Killers.  Globe  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

— —  Walks,  Talks,  T ravels,  and  Exploits 
of  two  Schoolboys.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

-  -  Playhours  and  Half-Holidays,  or 

Further  Experiences  of  two  School¬ 
boys.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

-  Scenes  in  Fairyland.  Cr.  8vo.  4J.  6 d. 

AWDRY  (Frances). — The  Story  of  a  Fkl 
low  Soldier.  (A  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson 
for  the  Young.)  Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

BAKER  (Sir  S.  W.). — True  Tales  for  my 
Grandsons.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

- Cast  up  by  the  Sea  :  or,  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Ned  Gray.  Illust  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BARKER  (Lady). — The  White  Rat.  Gl. 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

BARLOW  (Jane). — The  End  of  Elfintown. 
Illust.  by  L.  Housman.  Cr.  8vo.  55. — 
Edition  de  Luxe.  Roy.  8vo.  21s.  net. 

CARROLL  (Lewis). — Alice's  Adventures 
in  Wonderland.  With  42  Illustrations  by 
Tenniei..  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

People's  Edition.  With  all  the  original 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  zs  6d  net. 

A  German  Translation  of  the  same. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net.  -A  French  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  same.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 
An  Italian  Translation  of  the  same. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

- Alice’s  Adventures  Under-ground. 

Being  a  Fascimileof  the  Original  MS.  Book, 
afterwards  developed  in  to  “  Alice’s  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Wonderland.”  With  27  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  the  Author.  Cr.  8vo.  45  net. 

- -  Through  the  Looking-Glass  and 

what  Alice  found  there.  With  50  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Tenniel.  Cr  8vo.  6r.  net. 
People's  Edition.  With  all  the  original 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 
People’s  Edition  of  “Alice’s  Adventures  in 
Wonderland,"  and  “  Through  the  Looking- 
Glass."  1  vol.  Cr  8vo.  4J.  6 d.  net. 

- Rhyme?  and  Reason  With  65  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Arthur  B.  Frost,  and  9  by 
Henry  Holiday.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

- A  Tangled  Tale.  With  6  Illustrations 

by  Arthur  B.  Frost.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6 d.  net. 

-  Sylvie  and  Bruno.  With  46  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Harry  Furniss.  Cr.  8vo.  js.6d.  net. 

- Concluded.  With  Illustrations  by 

Harry  Furniss.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

- The  Nursery  “  Alice."  Twenty  Coloured 

Enlargements  from  Tenniel’s  Illustrations 
to  “Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,” 
with  Text  adapted  to  Nursery  Readers. 
4to.  rs.  net. 

- The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  An  agony 

in  Eight  Fits.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Holiday.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6d.  net. 


CLIFFORD  (Mrs. W.K.). — Anyhow  Stories 
With  Illustrations  by  Dorothy  Tennant. 
Cr.  8vo.  ij.  6d. ;  paper  covers,  if. 

CORBETT  (Julian). — For  God  and  Gold 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

CRAIK  (Mrs.). — Alice  Leaxmont  :  A  Fairy 
Tale.  Illustrated.  Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

- The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Mrs.  Allingham.  Gl.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

- The  Little  Lame  Prince  and  his 

Travelling  Cloak.  Illustrated  by  J.  McL, 
Ralston.  Globe  8vo  2 s.  6d. 

■ - Our  Year  :  A  Child’s  Book  in  Pros® 

and  Verse.  Illustrated,  Gl.  8vo.  ns.  6 d. 

- Little  Sunshine’s  Holiday.  Globe 

Svo.  2S.  6 d. 

— —  The  Fairy  Book  :  The  Best  Populab 
Fairy  Stories.  Pott  Svo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

- -  Children  s  Poetry.  Ex.  fcp.  8vo.  +s.6d. 

- Songs  of  our  Youth.  Small  4to.  6s. 

DE  MORGAN  (Mary). — The  Necklace  of 
Princess  F iorimonde,  and  other  Stories 
Illustrated  by  Walter  Cp.ane.  Ext.  fcp 
8vo.  3 s.  6d. — Large  Paper  Ed.,  with  Illus¬ 
trations  on  India  Paper.  100  copies  printed. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).  (See  Natural  History  . ) 

FRASER  (Mrs.). — The  Brown  Ambassador. 
Gl.  Svo.  2s.  6 d. 

GRIMM’S  FAIRY  TALES.  Translated  by 
Lucy  Crane,  and  Illustrated  by  Walter 
Crane.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  w  th  uncut 
edges,  paper  lkbel.  6s. 

GREENWOOD  (Jessy  E.).  —  The  Moon 
Maiden:  and  other  Stories.  Cr.8vo.  v.6a. 

JERSEY  (Countess  of). — Maurice  :  or,  The 
Red  Jar.  Illustrated  by  Rosie  M.  M. 
Pitman.  Gl.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

-  Eric,  Prince  of  Lorlonia.  Illustrated 

by  A.  R.  Woodward.  Gl.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

KEARY  (A.  and  E.).  —  The  Heroes  of 
Asgard.  Tales  from  Scandinavian  My- 
thology.  Globe  8vo.  2j.  6d 

- The  Little  Wanderlin.  Gl.  8vo.  2 s.td. 

KEARY  (E.). — The  Magic:  Valley.  Illustr. 
by  “  E.V.B."  Globe  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— The  Heroes;  or, 
Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children.  Cr.  8vo. 
3 s.  6 d. — Presentation  Ed.,  gilt  edges.  7s. 6d. 

- Madam  How  and  Lady  Why  ;  or,  Firs* 

Lessons  in  Earth-Lore.  Cr.  Svo.  3 s.  6d. 

- — —  The  Water-Babies  :  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a 
Land  Baby.  Cr.  Svo.  3^.  6 d. — New  Edit. 
Illus.  by  L.  Sambourne.  Fcp.  4to.  12J.  6 d. 

KIPLING  (Rudyard). — The  Jungle  Book. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

-  The  Second  Jungle  Book.  Illustrated 

Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

MACLAREN  (Arch.).— The  Fairy  Family, 
A  Series  of  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales, 
Cr.  8vo.  5$. 

MACMILLAN  (Rev.  Hugh).  (See  p.  44-) 

MADAME  TABBY’S  ESTABLISHMENT. 
ByKARi.  Illust.  by  L.  Wain.  Cr.  8vo.  \s.6d. 

MARTIN  (Frances).— The  Poet’s  Hour. 
Poetry  selected  for  Children.  Pott8vo.  2s.  6d. 

- Spring-Time  with  the  Poets.  Pott  8vo. 

3$.  6 d. 
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MAZINI  (Linda). — In  the  Golden  Shell. 
With  Illustrations.  Globe  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

MOLESWORTH  (Mrs.).— Works.  Illustr, 
Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6d.  each. 

“  Carrots,”  Just  a  Little  Boy. 

A  Christmas  Child. 

Christmas-Tree  Land. 

The  Cuckoo  Clock. 

Four  Winds  Farm. 

Grandmother  Dear. 

Herr  Baby. 

Little  Miss  Peggy. 

The  Rectory  Children. 

Rosy. 

The  Tapestry  Room. 

Tell  Me  a  Story. 

Two  Little  Waifs. 

“Us”  :  An  Old-Fashioned  Story. 

Children  of  the  Castle. 

A  Christmas  Posy. 

Nurse  Heatherd ale’s  Story. 

The  Girls  and  I. 

My  New  Home. 

Mary. 

Sheila’s  Mystery. 

The  Carved  Lions. 

-  Four  Ghost  Stories.  Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

- The  Oriel  Window.  Illustrated.  Cr. 

Svo.  4J.  6 d. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.). —  Agnes  Hopetoun’s 
Schools  and  Holidays.  Illust.  G1.8vo.  2s. 6d. 

PALGRAVE  (Francis  Turner). — The  Child 
ren’s  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poetry. 
Pott  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. — Or  in  2  parts,  is.  each. 

PATMORE  (C.). — The  Children’s  Gra 

LAND  FROM  THE  BEST  POETS.  Pott  8VO. 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX.  Ed.  by  J.  Jacobs. 
Illust.  by  R.  Heighway.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — 
Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6s. 

ROSSETTI  (Christina).  —  Speaking  Like¬ 
nesses.  Illust.  by  A.  Hughes.  Cr.8vo.  4s. 6d. 

-  Sing-Song:  A  Nursery  Rhyme-Book. 

Small  4to.  4$.  6d. 

RUTH  AND  HER  FRIENDS:  A  Story 
for  Girls.  Illustrated.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

“ST.  OLAVE'S”  (Author  of).  Illustrated. 
Globe  8vo. 

When  I  was  a  Little  Girl.  2 s.  6 d. 

Nine  Years  Old.  2s.  6 d. 

When  Papa  Comes  Home.  4 s.  6 d. 
Pansie’s  Flour  Bin.  2 s.  6d. 

STEEL  (F.  A.). — Tales  of  the  Punjab. 
(See  under  Illustrated  Books,  p.  15.) 

STEWART  (Aubrey).— The  Tale  of  Troy. 
Done  into  English.  Globe  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

SWIFT. — Gulliver’s  Travels.  (See  under 
Illustrated  Books,  p.  15.) 

TENNYSON  (Hallam,  Lord).  -Jack  and  the 
Bean-Stalk.  English  Hexameters.  Illust. 
by  R.  Caldecott.  Fcp.  4to.  3 s.  6 d. 

“WANDERING  WILLIE”  (Author  of).— 
Conrad  the  Squirrel.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

WARD  (Mrs.  T.  Humphry). — Milly  and 
Olly.  With  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Alma 
Tadema.  Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 


WEBSTER  (Augusta). — Daffodil  and  the 
Croaxaxicans.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

WILLOUGHBY  (F.).— Fairy  Guardians. 
Illustr.  by  Townley  Green.  Cr.  8vo.  55. 

WOODS  (M.  A.).  (.SW  Collections,  p.  21.) 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.). — The  Prince  and 
the  Page.  Cr.  8vo.  qr.  6d. 

-  A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  Pott  3vo. 

2S.  6 d.  net.  Globe  8vo.  2 s. — Abridged  Edi¬ 
tion.  is. 

-  Lances  of  Lynwood.  Cr.  8vo.  3,1.  6 d. 

— Abridged  Edition,  is.  6 d. 

-  P’s  and  Q’s ;  and  Little  Lucy’s  Won¬ 
derful  Globe.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  3J.  6 d. 

-  A  Storehouse  of  Stories.  2  iols. 

Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

- -  The  Population  of  an  Old  Pear- 

Tree;  or,  Stories  of  Insect  Life.  From  E. 
Van  Bruyssel.  Illustr.  Gl.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Comparative  Anatomy — Practical  Zoology — 
Entomology — Ornithology . 

See  also  Biology  ;  Natural  History  ; 

Physiology.) 

Comparative  Anatomy. 

FLOWER  (Sir  W.  H.). — An  Introduction 
to  the  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia. 
Illustrated.  3rd  Edit. ,  revised  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Hans  Gadow,  Ph.D.  Cr.8vo.  ios.6d. 

HUMPHRY  (Prof.  Sir  G.  M.). — Observa¬ 
tions  in  Myology.  8vo.  6j. 

LANG  (Prof.  Arnold). — Text-Book  of  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy.  Transl.  bv  H.  M.  and 
M.  Bernard.  Preface  by  Prof.  E.  Haec¬ 
kel.  Illustr.  2  vols.  Svo.  17 s.  net  each. 

PARKER  (T.  Jeffery). — A  Course  of  In¬ 
struction  in  Zootomy  (Vertebrata), 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  8j  6 d. 

PETTIGREW  (J.  Bell). — The  Physiology 
of  the  Circulation  in  Plants,  in  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  in  Man.  8vo.  12s. 

SHUFELDT  (R.  W.). — The  Myology  of 
the  Raven  (Corvus  corax  Sinuatus).  A 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Muscular  System 
in  Birds.  Illustrated.  8vo.  iy.  net. 

WIEDERSHEIM  (Prof.  R.). — Elements  of 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte¬ 
brates.  Adapted  by  W.  Newton  Parker. 
With  Additions.  Illustrated.  8vo.  12J.  6 d. 

Practical  Zoology. 

CALDERWOOD  (W.  L.) — Mussel  Culture 
and  the  Bait  Supply.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

CUNNINGHAM  (J.  T.).-Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Marketable  Marine  Fishes. 
8vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

DEAN  (B.). — Fishes,  Living  and  Fossil. 
8vo.  iay.  6 d.  net. 

HOWES  (Prof.  G.  B.). — An  Atlas  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Elementary  Biology.  With  a  Pre¬ 
face  bv  Prof.  Huxley.  4to.  14$. 

HUXLEY  (T.  H.)  and  MARTIN  (H.  N.).- 
A  Course  of  Elementary  Instruction 
in  Practical  Biology.  Revised  and  ex¬ 
tended  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Howes  and  D.  H, 
Scott,  Ph.D.  Cr.  8vo.  ioy.  6d 
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THOMSON  (Sir  C.  Wyville).— ' The  Voyage 
of  the  “Challenger”  :  The  Atlantic. 
With  Illustrations,  Coloured  Maps,  Charts, 
etc  2  vols.  8vo. 

- The  Depths  of  the  Sea.  An  Account 

of  the  Results  of  the  Dredging  Cruises  of 
H.M.SS.  “Lightning”  and  “Porcupine,” 
1868-69-70.  With  Illustrations,  Maps,  and 
Plans.  8vo.  31J.  6 d. 

WILSON  (E.  B.). — Atlas  of  the  Karyo- 
kinesis  of  the  Ovum.  4to.  17 j.  net. 

- The  Cell  and  its  Development.  8vo. 

14J.  net. 

Entomology. 

BADENOCH  (L.  N.). — Romance  of  the 
Insect  World.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BUCKTON  (G.  B.). — Monograph  of  the 
British  Cicada,  or  Tettigid^e.  2  vols. 
42j.net ;  or  in  8  Parts.  8j.  each  net. 

- Natural  History  of  Eristalis  Tenax. 

8vo.  8s.  net. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John). — The  Origin  and 
Metamorphoses  of  Insects  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo,  4J.  6 d- 


MEYRICK  (E.).  —  Handbook  of  British 
Lepidoptera.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6d.  net. 

MIALL  (L.  C.).— Natural  History  of 
Aquatic  Insects.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

SCUDDER  (S.  H.). — Fossil  Insects  of 
North  America.  Map  and  Plates.  2 
vols.  4to.  90 s.  net. 

Ornithology. 

COUES  (Elliott). — Key  to  North  American 
Birds.  Illustrated.  8vo.  2/  2j. 

-  Handbook  of  Field  and  General  Or¬ 
nithology.  Illustrated.  8vo.  10s.  net. 

FOWLER(W.  W.).  (^Natural  History.) 

HEADLEY  (F.  W.).— Structure  and  Life 
of  Birds.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6 d. 

WHITE  (Gilbert).  ( Stt  Natural  History.) 

WRIGHT (M.  O.).  ( See  Natural  Histor.y.> 
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